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Book II 




In the preamble to Book II of his History, Esiundar Beg MonSi 
states that he intends henceforth to use the Turkish calendar instead 
of the lunar hejrf ye^r "in order to clear up ambiguities” caused by 
the non-correspondence of the two calendars. 

Unfortunately, Eskandar Beg merely succeeded in compounding 
the problem. The resultant ambiguities have now been cleared up by 
Professor Robert D. McChesney, who generously made his findings 
available to me. Since this translation was already in galley proof, 
there was time only to adjust the NowrQz date of each year, where 
this was necessary, in the light of his findings. The reader will there- 
fore find occasional discrepancies between the NowrQz date and the 
hejrl date given by Eskandar Beg at the head of each chapter. 



History of Shah ‘Abbas: Book II 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionatel 

The only sure foundation of both temporal and spiritual authority 
is justice, beneficence, and compassion. All mighty monarchs are 
subject to God’s injunction: ‘*God enjoins justice, and the doing of 
good to others.”* It is through their efforts in watching over their sub- 
jects that they have been raised on high: ‘And We exalted him to a 
lofty station;”^ and it is in consideration of the dictum, “the just ruler 
is the Shadow of God,” that monarchs are regarded as the shadow of 
divine power and as a part of prophethood and sainthood. God be 
praised, therefore, that He has chosen as ruler of Iran, which is the 
choicest part of the inhabited world and the most excellent region of 
the earth, a king who possesses these qualities to perfection. 

The chronogram for the accession of Shah Abbas is The Shadow of 
God (996/1588). By a curious coincidence, his name, Abbas Baha- 
dor Khan, is also a chronogram for this event. I trust that all loyal 
servants of the Safavid dynasty, and especially the vazlr~e dlvdn, 
whose name* appears on the title page of this history, will be the 
beneficiaries of the favor of Shah Abbas. 

In the first book of my history, I gave an account of the rise of the 
Safavid dynasty and of the ancestors of Shah Abbas, who were sov- 
ereign in the world of the spirit;^ I described the events associated 
with the birth of the prince ‘Abbas, and concluded with a summary of 
the events of the year of his accession, which is the Year of the Pig 
(996/1588) — using a plain, unvarnished style. Also in book I, I in- 
dicated that, if I was spared, I would rework this draft, which is too 
anecdotal in style, embellish it with noble phrases and elegant meta- 
phors, and jettison the superfluous material that inevitably creeps in 
in the course of writing a history, but which has no place in the art of 
historiography. 

However, I must now address myself to the task of fulfilling my 
other promise, namely, to give a chronological account of the events 
of the reign of Shah Abbas. I reflected that, if I used the hejrl year, 
as is the common practice of historians, which begins on the first of 
Mobarram in Arab usage, the majority of the people of Persia would 

iRoran, 16:91. 

2Koran, 19:58. 

sAbQ raleb Khan b. Hatem Beg OrdQbadl, vizier 1019-21/1610-11 to 1612-13, and 
1041-43/1631-33. The eulogy of this vizier was omitted from later recensions of this 
history. 

^Presumably the author has in mind the shaikhs of the Safavid iarlqa. 
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not understand it. The reason for this is that, in both the Turkish and 
the Persian calendars, the New Year begins at NowrQz (21 March), 
which is the first day of spring, and the calendar year comprises four 
seasons commencing from that date. The month of Mobarram occurs 
in the course of the Turkish year, and so the chronograms learned 
scholars formulate for historical events are at variance with the Turk- 
ish year; some refer to the preceding hejrl year, and some to the 
following one. It was incumbent upon me to clear up ambiguities of 
this kind, and to use a system that will be understood by the common 
man and approved by persons of quality. I therefore decided to use 
the Turkish year, in order that students of history and those involved 
in the process of government might understand more clearly what 
events happened in which year.^ During the first few years of Shah 
Abbas’s reign, Persian fortunes were at a low ebb, and a number of 
disagreeable events occurred. This time of misfortunes soon passed, 
however, and a new era of prosperity dawned. I am not guilty of the 
slightest exaggeration when I say that the actions of Shah Abbas 
were taken as a model by other mighty potentates. 

But now to my theme. As I have already mentioned, MorSedqolI 
Khan, his mind set at rest in regard to his rivals among the emirs, 
continued to hold the office of vakil with full powers, and Shah Ab- 
bas, in order to consolidate his own [x>sition and in the interests of the 
state, gave him absolute authority in the affairs of government. To 
begin with, Morsedqoll Khan had quarters in the royal* palace. 
Morning and evening, the emirs, viziers, and principal officers of 
state assembled in his presence and all divan business, of Whatever 
importance, was concluded in accordance with his judgment. After a 
few days, however, Morsedqoll Khan moved out of the palace and 
took up residence in the house formerly occupied by the late Pari 
Kan Kanom, the daughter of Shah Tahmasp, which was situated at 
the side of the palace. The provincial emirs began to arrive to kiss the 
Shah’s feet: Vail Khan AfSar from Kerman; YOsof Khan Afsdr, the 
son of Qoll Beg the qQrHibdSi, from Abarquh; MahdlqolT Khan 

^Unfortunately, Eskandar Beg did not succeed in removing all ambiguities in regard 
to the correspondences between the Turkish (or Torki) solar calendar and the lunar 
hejrl calendar. Professor Robert D. McChesney, in an article to be published shortly, 
has painstakingly analyzed the discrepancies between the two systems, and I am in- 
debted to him for making a copy of his article available to me. According to his findings, 
the correspondences for the years 996/1587-88 to 1(X)9/1600-01 are consistently in- 
correct; those for the years 1010/1601-02 to 1015/1606-07 are inconsistently incor- 
rect; and those for the years 1015/1606-07 to 1025/1616-17 are inconsistently 
correct. For a full discussion of the whole complex problem, the reader is referred to 
Professor McChesney's article. 
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2u’l-Qadar, and Mirza Abdollah, the son of MlTza Salman, from 
Shiraz; Allqoll Sultan, the grandson of Sahqoll Kahfa Zu’l-Qadar, 
from Qom; Emir I^amza Khan T^lcS, from Astara; and Mohammad 
Khan Torkman, from the Ardabll region. Every day, too, contingents 
of qezelbdS arrived to pledge their fealty to the Shah. 

About this time, Shah Abbas contracted two marriages: the first, 
with the daughter of Sultan Mo$(afa Mlrza,^ who had been brought 
up by her grandmother; and the second, with the daughter of Sultan 
I.loseyn MTrza b. Bahram Mirza, who was the widow of l;Iamza Mir- 
za. The theologians and jurists arranged a magnificent wedding 
feast in the Bag-e Sa'adatabad and the Meydan-e Asp. It went on 
for three days and nights, and the highest and lowest in the land 
joined in the festivities. 

At the conclusion of the wedding ceremonies, the Shah appointed 
each of the high-ranking emirs to an office and granted him a fief. 
The office of qUrUlb&Sl went to YOsof Khan; that of keeper of the 
seal, to Allqoll Sultan Zu’l-Qadar; the governorship of Shiraz, to 
Mahdiqoll Khan; and KOr QOr Korns Khan, the son of Dell Badaq, 
was appointed to the office of ^a/f/at al-bolafd. Although he had 
promised the office of vizier to Mirza Abdollah b. Mirza Salman 
(the letter of appointment had actually been issued), the Shah went 
back on his word; it was given to Mirza Sahvall, the son of Mirza 
Afimad, who was the vizier of MorSedqolI Khan. The reason was that 
Mirza Sahvall’s father, who deserved well of the Safavid house, had 
lost his life in the citadel at Torbat. 

The richest province, Isfahan, most of . which was crown land 
(boffa) and had been the personal property first of Shah Tahmasp, 
then of Ij^amza Mirza, and finally of Aba T^lcb Mirza, was reserved 
by Morsedqoll Khan for his own use. This act of presumption was 
his first false move in Iraq. Qpm was allocated to Soleyman Kallfa 
Torkman; Hamadan to QOr Korns Khan SamlQ; and the other prov- 
inces were allocated to the emirs as MorSedqoll Khan thought fit. 
With his letter of appointment, each emir received another document 
that listed the numter of troops he was required to provide for the 
expedition to Khorasan against Abdollah Khan Uzbeg, which was 
planned for the spring with the object of relieving the city of Herat. 


*The .fifth son of Shah Tahmasp; he lost his life in the general massacre of Safavid 
princes perpetrated by Shah Esma'il II. 
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The Remaining Events of the Year of the Pig, the 
Year of Shah Abbas’s Accession, with Details of 
the Revolt among the Emirs and the Execution of 
Some of Their Number 

As I related in Book I, Shah Abbas had been brought up at Herat 
in the care of his guardian, Allqoll Khan SamlQ, and the SamlQ 
tribe. The quarrel between his guardian and MorSedqolI Khan had 
finally led to his falling into the hands of the latter, but he had never 
liked the idea of MorSedqolI Khan being his guardian, or being among 
the OstajlQ tribe. However, there was nothing he could do but ac- 
quiesce in the situation. Some of those who had accompanied Abbas 
from Khorasan knew of his antipathy to MorSedqolI Khan, and they 
perceived his dislike of the latter’s ever-increasing power. These 
emirs, men like Pir Ceyb Khan OstajlQ and his brothers, were of 
course also consumed with envy of the vakil’s power on their own 
account and looked for an opportunity to bring him down. At the in- 
stigation of Mirza Abdollah Khan b. Mirza Salman, who resented 
not being given the office of vizier, a conspiracy was forme;d against 
the vakil. Those involved were Mahdiqoll Khan, governor of Shiraz; 
YQsof Khan the qiiriUb&Sl; Allqoll Sultan Zu’l-Qadar, the keeper 
of the seal; and Kur QQr Korns Kplafa. Mirza Mohammad Amin, the 
son of Mirmiran, who was the fadr, was due to arrive from Isfahan, 
and MorSedqolI Khan was due to ride out with the emirs to greet him. 
The conspirators saw this as their opportunity; they planned to sur- 
round Morsedqoll Khan as he rode along, and "relieve their minds of 
anxiety on his score." 

On the morning in question, however, several of the conspirators 
went to the vakil and warned him of the plot. MorSedqolI Khan 
gathered his men together and proceeded directly to the palace to 
inform the Shah of the emirs’ treachery. The conspirators had assem- 
bled at the house of YQsof Khan, the qUrilboSl. When they heard 
that their plot was no longer a secret, and that the vakil had gone to 
the palace and was with the Shah, they mounted and rode to the 
palace on the pretext of assembling to form the escort for Mirza Mo- 
hammad Amin. Since most of their men were armed, the eilk-dq&sls 
and the gatekeepers tried to prevent them from entering. But the con- 
spirators forced their way into the palace and tramped into the Cehel 
SotQn hall with their weapons, riding boou and all. They fondly 
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imagined that their action was in conformity with the Shah's own 
desire and that, with his support, it would be an easy matter to deal 
with the vaklL The Shah, although he was irked by the vakiVs over- 
weening power, saw that the best policy lay in supporting him on 
this occasion. Most of the conspirators who had burst into the palace 
in this rude fashion had risen to high rank during the period of revolts 
and civil wars, and they behaved like unruly barons. The Shah 
thought it would be wiser to get rid of this group, and he would never 
have a better chance. 

Shah Abbas therefore sent a messenger to the conspirators asking 
the meaning of this disruption and the name of its author. The con- 
spirators then lost their nerve and did not follow through with the 
degree of boldness the occasion demanded. Concealing their real 
purpose, they replied that they had come to form the escort to . lead 
Mirza Mohammad Amin into the city. If Morsedqoll Khan wished to 
ride with them, well and good; otherwise, they would take their leave. 
Since they made no mention of any other matter, the Shah merely 
told them to carry on with their duties, saying that the Khan had im- 
portant business with him and could not come. 

Once Mlrza Mobammad was safely in the city, the conspirators, 
knowing they would not now be safe from Morsedqoll Khan, went in 
a body to the Bag-e Sa'adatSbad and — in an act of even greater stu- 
pidity — openly declared their opposition to the vakil. They had made 
extremely difficult for themselves a task they could initially have per- 
formed \yith ease. This time, the Shah sent Qur Korns Khan Ssmlu to 
find out the cause of all the tumult, and the conspirators now said 
openly: “We are discontented with the amount of jxjwer and influence 
wielded by Morsedqoll Khan; we have observed his improper conduct 
toward your majesty’s servants; this is unacceptable to the qezelbdS, 
and there is no possibility of our reaching a modus vivendi with him.” 
In reply, the Shah said: “You are the servants of this court. If you 
have a genuine concern about something, or if you have a complaint 
against Morsedqoll Khan or any other, the rule is that you should 
bring your complaint to me and abide by whatever decision I make. 
To stir up trouble among the qezelbdi, and to ride around in armed 
bands, is tantamount to rebellion." The Shah, suspecting that they 
might still have some motive other than the one they had now re- 
vealed, decided to rid himself of them. 

issued an appeal to “those who love the Shah," and the qezel- 
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bds began to assemble at the palace in the Meydan-e Asp. The con- 
spirators’ supporters began to disperse, and the ringleaders despaired 
of achieving their object. They sent back a message by QQr Korns 
Khan to the following effect: “We are not guilty of any shortcoming 
in our devotion to your majesty, with whom we are perfectly content. 
Our grievance is only against Morsedqoll Khan, because he has 
treated us unfairly. Each of us holds one of the important offices 
under the jurisdiction of the divdn-e a' Id, but we have not been given 
sufficient independence of action to carry out our duties properly. We 
expected that the vakil would delegate greater authority to us, but 
this has not happened. We beg you to give your p>ersonal attention to 
this, arbitrate between us and the vakil in the light of the interests 
of the stale, and reach an agreed settlement.” 

When Qar Korns Khan transmitted this message, the Shah issued 
orders that the ringleaders were to be lodged at the house of Qur 
Korns Khan for the night. In the morning, Morsedqoll Khan would 
seek to conciliate them and to reassure them on all points at issue; 
then Qur Korns Khan would act as intermediary and a peaceful settle- 
ment would be ratified between the conspirators and the vakil. All 
night long, the sdhi-sevans kept guard. In the morning, Qur Korns 
Khan went to the palace, taking with him as the spokesman for the 
conspirators Mahdiqoll Khan Zu’l-Qadar, the governor of Shiraz, 
who was the most intelligent of them. On behalf of himself and his 
fellow emirs Mahdiqoll Khan ap>ologized for their unseemly be- 
havior, and then launched into a diatribe against Morsedqoll Khan; 
“Morsedqoll Khan,” he said, “has been taking decisions on matters 
of state without consulting Your Majesty. He has used the royal seals, 
which are affixed to administrative documents and which open the 
doors of the treasury, to achieve his own ends. Morsedqoll Khan 
must surrender control of these seals to Your Majesty, and they should 
be deposited for safekeeping in the harem, as was the practice in the 
time of Shah Tahmasp. The vakil should also be required to convene 
the council of emirs twice a week. All the great emirs on this council 
hold appointments from the divdn; all are senior chiefs of their tribes; 
they should have a say in decisions affecting their tribal fiefs and 
military obligations, so that the qUrdibdSi may be able to maintain 
his prestige among the qurcis, and the tribal chiefs in their re- 
spective tribes.” 

The Shah replied: “During the reign of Sultan Mobammad Shah, 
as a result of the power of the emirs, their intervention in govern- 
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ment, and their feuds among themselves, sedition was rife among the 
qezelbdS. Now that I am king, we are going to forget ^bout the prac- 
tice of Sultan Moliammad Shah; the king is going to make the deci- 
sions now. 1 have confidence in Morsedqoll Khan, and I have en- 
trusted administrative matters to his sound judgment. All those who 
would please me must acknowledge him as their paramount chief.” 

In the course of the argument, Mahdiqoll Khan lost his temper 
and 'began shouting abuse at Morsedqoll Khan. The Shah, in his 
turn, flew into a rage, and shouted at Mahdiqoll Khan: “You 
seditious little man! It was I who made you governor of Shiraz, with 
the rank of khan. What more do you want? What gives you the right 
to cause trouble among the qezelbaSi You, and people like you, are 
thorns in the side of the body politic.” The Shah then promised the 
governorship of Shiraz to Ya'qub Beg 2u*l-Qadar, son of Ebrahim 
Khan JJu’l-Qadar, who had been governor of Pars under Shah Tah- 
masp. Ya'qub Beg had joined Abbas in Khorasan and had accom- 
panied him to Iraq. Mahdiqoll Khan was handed over to him for 
disposal. Ya'qub Khan bound Mahdiqoll Khan's hands and removed 
his qezelbdS hat, dragged him out, and slew him on the spot. Ya'qub 
Khan was at once formally appointed governor of Shiraz. Aslams 
Khan, the sons of Sahrok Khan Tatl-oglu iJu'l-Qadar, who had been 
keeper of the seal under Sultan Mobammad Shah and had been dis- 
missed and fined because of his association with the Abu T^leb Mlrza 
faction, was reinstated in office; the fate of 'Allqoll Sultan,, the in- 
cumbent, was left in his hands. Similarly, Sdhqoll Sultan Kolafa was 
appointed to the office of baltfat al-kolafd, and the incumbent, QQr 
Korns Khan, was handed over to him for disposal. Badr Khan AfsSr, 
the brother of Eskandar Khan, was appointed qurSlbdSl and in- 
structed to arrest Yusof Khan, and Adham Khan Torkmdn was 
deputed to arrest Abu'l-Ma'$um Khan. The OstajlO emirs undertook 
to deal with Plr Ceyb Khan and his brothers. 

All those who had received orders mounted and rode off to the 
house of Qurs Korns Khan. Before they arrived, most of the conspira- 
tors fled, many unarmed, to Daman-kQh in the Qazvin district, hoping 
to get to Gll^n. Abu'l-Ma'$Qm Khan Torkman, and Emamqoll Mirza 
Torkman went in the opposite direction, to Hamadan. No one went in 
pursuit of Abu'l-Ma'$Qm Khan, who reached Hamadan safely and 
fled from there to Baghdad. The main body of conspirators, however, 
was pursued by royal troops and overtaken almost before it had got 
clear of the city. Those emirs who resisted were killed on the spot; the 
rest were arrested, while their men fled. YQsof Khan, the qUrHibdSl, 
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was spared on orders from Morsedqoll Khan, who was a friend of his 
father, now in Turkey. Emir A^I^n Khan, the brother of Pir Geyb 
Khan, was also spared, because Shah Abbas had a sp>ecial liking for 
him. These two men were imprisoned, but the rest were pul to death. 
Emir A.>lan Khan was later put to death, but Yusof Khan was again 
spared, this time on the intercession of his cousin ValT Khan, the gov- 
ernor of Kerman. 

Mlrza Abdollah, the son of Mirza Salmon, who was the prime 
mover of this plot, was arrested, together with his brother MTrz3 
Nezam al-Molk. But since they were Persians, they were fined instead 
of being executed; they were handed over to the collectors, who had 
instruction to take them to Shiraz and relieve them of large sums of 
money. Mlrza Sahvali, the son of Mlrza Atimad and the grandson 
of Mlrza AtS’ollSh E§fahanT, vizier of Azerbaijan and Sirvan in the 
time of Shah Tahmasp, had been appointed as his own vizier by 
Morsedqoll Khan in recognition of the services of his father, who had 
been killed in the citadel at Torbat. Mlrza Sahvali was now ap- 
pointed vizier of the central divdn, with the title of eUemad al-dowla; 
and at his urging Abu’l-Vall Enju, who had held the office of ^adr 
under Abu 'jaleb Mlrza, was reappointed to the ^addrat. Finally, 
Seyyed Beg Kamuna was appointed keeper of the seal, known as the 
mohr-e iaraf-e nafdz,^ After the abortive coup against him, MorSed- 
qoll Khan held the office of vakll-e dwdn-e a* Id with full powers, and 
devoted his attention to the affairs of government. The Shah con- 
tinued to extend his favor to him and to support him. 

Among the deaths which occurred this year was that of Emamqoll 
Khan Qajar, the beglerbeg of Qarabag, who died at Ganja of natural 
causes. His governorship was given to Moliammad Khan QajSr, the 
son of Kalll Khan b. Sahyerdl Sultan Zlad-oglu Qaj^r, who held the 
office of beglerbeg of Qarabag under Shah Tahmasp. Emamqoll 
Khan belonged to the Yava clan of the Qajar tribe, which had been 
responsible for the upbringing of Esma'il Mlrza, and he had been 
rewarded with the office of beglerbeg of Qarabag. During the period 
when Sultan Moliammad Shah and I;iamza Mlrza were in power, 
Emamqoll Khan fought valiantly against the Ottomans. For ten 
years he held the office of amir aUomard of Qarabag and governed 
with great authority along that frontier. 


TM, 62 . 202 . 
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TTie Year of the Rat (997/1588-89), the Second 
Year of Shah Abbas’s Reign: In this year, the 
Uzbegs Captured Herat, Allqoll Khan £v£l Was 
Slain, the SamlO Tribe was Destroyed, and Kho> 
rasan Lapsed into Chaos 

In the spring of 997/1589, Morsedqoll Khan was busy with pre- 
parations for the expedition to Khorasan. For fear of a qezelb&S Up- 
rising after the departure of the royal army, he placed the ex-shah, 
Sultan Mol.iammad, and his son Abu Mlrz3 under guard at 

AlamQt, where 'I'ahmasp Mirza was also imprisoned. On second 
thought, he rejected the idea of Alamut because of its proximity to 
Cllan, and moved the ex-shah and AbO Mirza to the fortress 

at VaramTn in the district of Rayy, which was centrally located in 
the province of Iraq and had suitable accommodations. He placed a 
trusted Ostajlfi officer, Ahmad Beg Gerampa, in charge of the 
prisoners. 

Despite all his talk of leaving for Khorasan, Morsedqoll Khan pro- 
crastinated because he was afraid of Allqoll Khan, beleaguered by 
the Uzbegs at Herat. He knew of Shah Abbas’s attachment to All- 
qoll Khan, and was afraid that the latter might once again become 
vakil and rokn al-salfana and might seek revenge. MorSedqoll 
Khan procrastinated so long that the defenders, weakened by lack of 
food, the foulness of the air, and sickness, could no longer continue 
the siege, and the Uzbegs captured Herat. 

Allqoll Khan was a man of such integrity and devotion to the 
Safavid house that, although he had heard of Abbas’s westward 
march and had no hope of receiving any assistance from Morsedqoll 
..Khan, he kept up a courageous defense of Herat and did not allow 
the Uzbegs to take the city. On several occasions the besiegers at- 
tacked the ^tch, and two or three times, three or four hundred men 
succeeded in penetrating into the city. But each time the attackers 
were repulsed with heavy losses. Sickness, however, took its toll in 
the city because of lack of food, the consumption of unsuitable food, 
and the foulness of the air. Many people, both Turk and Tajik, died 
^ily. There was also treachery within the walls. Molla Mir Bakarzl, 
who was in charge of one of the towers of the fort, deserted and in- 
formed the enemy of the desperate state of the defenders. 
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Finally, Allqoll Khan sent a delegation to ask for terms with 
Abdollah Khan Ozbeg; the delegation consisted of Pir BQdaq Sul- 
tan Sdmlu and Abu T^leb Beg Ordubadl, his own comptroller of 
finance, who was related to Allqoll Khan. Abdollah Khan was at 
first inclined to accept the qezelbds plea that they be allowed to march 
away from Herat unmolested, with their families and children, but 
he was persuaded to reject this proposal by Molla Mir, Mlrza Ar- 
bab, Abu’l-Iiasan Gurianl, and other traitors. He then had the 
qezelbds envoys blown from the mouth of cannon, an act which 
brought him lasting infamy, for throughout history it has been con- 
sidered a crime to kill ambassadors. 

His truce overtures having been rejected, Allqoll Khan had no 
option but to struggle on, and he held out for nearly another two 
months. By that time, most of the towers lacked defenders. In the 
eleventh month of the siege, on a night when Allqoll Khan, con- 
trary to his usual practice, had retired to his house and most of the 
qezelbds, too weak from hunger to mount guard, were also in their 
homes, someone shouted from the battlements, “This tower has no 
defenders.” At once a group of Uzbegs, always on the lookout for an 
opportunity to launch an assault, swarmed up the tower with a rope, 
pulled several other men up, and captured several other turrets. All- 
qoll Khan and the qezelbdS, caught by surprise and hearing the 
sound of trumpets from the battlements, abandoned any attempt to 
defend the walls, and retreated into the citadel of Ektl^r al-Din, a 
fortress originally built by the Gorld monarchs. The Uzbegs b^gan to 
kill, pillage, and burn throughout the city. 

Allqoll Khan, with a small band of Samlus and others who were 
with him in the citadel, ran out of supplies of both food and munitions 
after two days. Abdollah Khan did not know the true situation in- 
side the citadel; he imagined that the defenders had adequate sup- 
plies and would make every effort to defend the citadel, and envisaged 
a long siege. He therefore sent a message to Allqoll Khan through 
Moliammad BaqI Atallq, Mtr Qolbaba GoniiltaS, and some trusted 
Uzbeg emirs to the effect that, if he would surrender the citadel and 
hand over all his possessions to the Uzbeg khan as a gift, the latter 
would allow him to retire with his qezelbdi to whatever p>oint he 
wished. There was only one condition, that Allqoll Khan should 
make his obeisance to the Uzbeg khan. Although Allqoll Khan and 
his men did not trust the word of Abdollah Khan or the Uzbegs, they 
could see no alternative but to comply. On the third day, therefore. 
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they left the citadel. Escorted by Uzbeg emirs, they proceeded toward 
Abdollah Khan’s court, which had been set up in the mosque of Sul- 
tan lioseyn Mlrz^; meanwhile, the Uzbegs occupied the citadel. 

Allqoll Khan was taken first to the Bag-e Sahr to pay his respects 
to Abd al-Mo*men Khan, son of Abdollah Khan. The perfidious Abd 
al-Mo*men incited a group of Uzbeg warriors, most of them the sons, 
brothers, and other relatives of men who had lost their life in the 
siege of Herat, to take their revenge on Allqoll Khan and his men. 
(It is not clear whether this was his own idea, or whether he was 
acting on orders from his father — there are two differing traditions.) 
When Allqoll Khan and his men neared Abdollah Khan’s house, 
they were deprived of their swords by th^ Uzbeg emirs, who said it 
was not proper to go into the Khan’s presence wearing arms. Several 
Uzbegs then drew their swords and rushed at one of the Samlus, and 
Shah Mohammad All^hclan made a grab at Allqoll Khan’s turban; 
Cazl Sultan Ssmlu intervened and stabbed him with his dagger, but 
the remaining Uzbegs drew their swords and massacred the entire 
garrison. 

Abdollah Khan then gave the order that any qezelbdS who could 
be found in Herat should be slaughtered. The Uzbegs were so zealous 
in killing and plundering that many Persians were also slain, simply 
because they were co-religionists of the qezelbdS, The S^mlQ women 
were sent as prisoners to Transoxania, but the wives of the S^mlu 
nobles .were tortured to extract from them their articles of value and 
their buried treasures. They were then stripped naked and turned 
loose, and few of them survived. A small number who managed to 
creep into holes and corners emerged at night and escaped into open 
country. 

The slaughter of Shi'ites* at Herat went on for some time. Any 
citizen who had an old score to pay off would accuse that p>erson of 
being a Shi’ite, get two ignorant fellows to act as witnesses, and haul 
him off before a Ij^anafl religious judge, who would at once condemn 
the poor wretch to death by burning or other means. Anyone who was 
suspected of having any wealth was seized by the Uzbegs and fined. 
The people of Herat thus endured severe hardships until Abdolldh 
Khan made Mir Qolbaba GonultaS governor of the province. The 

nn the text, Rafeils. Strictly speaking, the Rafe2Ts were a particular Shi'ite sect 
which supported Zeyd b. All b. l;joseyn, but the word was frequently used by Sunnis 
as a blanket term of abuse for Shi'ites, and I have so translated it here. 
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latter was from a noble family of Samarkand; he was a learned and 
dignified man who enjoyed the Khan’s confidence and had been 
raised by him to the rank of emir and appointed to the office of ^adr. 
He gradually took over the reins of government, curbed the oppres- 
sion of the populace, and checked the activities of religious bigots. 


From Herat, Abdollah Khan marched on Mashad. The governor 
there, Ebrahim Khan the brother of Morsedqoll Khan, hoped by 
diplomacy to spare the inhabitants of Mashad from harm at the hands 
of the Uzbegs. He opened negotiations with Abdollah Khan’s agents 
and sent gifts to the Khan, together with the following message: 

The Uzbeg army has been away from home for a 
long time and has suffered considerably during the 
siege of Herat. If you intend to lay siege to Mashad, 
you should be aware that our capacity to withstand 
a siege is greater than that of Herat, and that we 
shall fight particularly hard in defense of the holy 
shrine of the Imam Rezd. Furthermore, the royal 
army is momentarily expected in Khorasan. Our 
Shah is now firmly established on the throne and is 
free to march here with the whole qezelbdS army. 

If he should reach Mashad, it is extremely doubtful 
whether your forces, which have already fought a • 
hard campaign at Herat, could withstand him. It 
seems to me your best plan would be to retire this 
year to Transoxania and give us a breathing space. 

Next year, if our Shah is in Khorasan, you will be 
free to take whatever action you please; if he is not, 
there will be no need for your army to march. I will 
surrender Mashad to whichever of the Uzbeg emirs 
you care to send and take myself off. 

This seemed a sensible idea to Abdollah Khan, because he already 
had reports that the royal army was on its way to Khorasan. After 
numerous councils of war, the decision to retire was taken; and the 
Khan was content with a paltry present. The Uzbeg army marched 
to Saraks, which they besieged, making their camp beneath the city 
walls. Mir Ebn IJoseyn Khan, the son of Mir l^oseyn Sultan FlrQz- 
jang, was the governor of Saraks. Enrolled in the ranks of the Caga- 
tay emirs of Khorasan since the time of Shah Tahmasp, he defended 
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the city stoutly and drove the Uzbegs out of their camp. Abdollah 
Khan continued the siege for six weeks, but achieved nothing except 
heavy casualties. He withdrew, uttering threats to the effect that he 
would be back. 

After Abdollah Khan’s withdrawal, the qezelbaS recovered all the 
territory as far as Gurlan, but the Uzbegs held the territory be- 
tween Curian and the Morgab River, which was under the juris- 
diction of Mir Qolbaba. While the Uzbegs were in the Mashad area 
they had spent their time pillaging, as was their custom. Since niost 
of the revenue from this land went to defray the exjjenses of the 
shrine of the Imam Reza, including the stipends of the shrine officials 
and the naqibs, the latter wrote to the Uzbeg theologians and 
scholars asking them to use their influence to get this looting stopped. 
The Uzbeg theologians sent the following letter in reply: 

“It is, of course, clear to every Muslim that it is not permissible to 
take the property or the life of any person who has made the profes- 
sion of the faith, provided that person has not committed any acts 
which are tantamount to unbelief, but has acted in the approved 
manner of his ancestors and the Imams. 

“However, in the case of persons who, despite the fact that they 
have made the profession of the faith, have totally abandoned the 
Sunni rite and Sunni theology, and have turned believers away from 
their original faith to the abominable Shi’ite rite, and have permitted 
the ritual cursing of Abu Bakr, ‘Omar, and ‘Osman, and of some of 
the chaste wives of the Prophet, an act tantamount to unbelief, Mus- 
lim rulers — nay, all believers — are under the obligation to kill and 
destroy them, as God has commanded, as the supreme act for the true 
religion. And the destruction of their homes and the seizure of their 
goods and property is [permitted. If the ruler of the time is remiss in 
prosecuting a holy war against such people when he has the power to 
do so, and when the consensus of theologians is that holy war is man- 
datory and is faithful to the practice of the Prophet, how will he ans- 
wer to God on the Day of Judgment? ‘Fear the Day when no soul 
shall serve as a substitute for another soul, nor shall any intercession 
be accepted for it, nor shall ransom be accepted from it, nor shall they 
be helped. *2 God has said, ‘We shall surely question those to whom 
messengers were sent.’* 

*Koran. 2:49. 

''Koran, 7:7. 
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‘Any intelligent man who cares to browse among the verses of the 
Koran and the traditions will clearly perceive that that group of people 
who were honored by being Companions of the Prophet, who 
pledged their allegiance to him and served him faithfully, and for 
years, following the commandment of God, rode at his side in wars 
against the infidel, is free from all suspicion of shortcoming, and is 
dest‘rving of paradise: ‘Surely God was well pleased with the believers 
when they were swearing allegiance to thee under the Tree.*^ ‘These it 
is whom God has guided aright, so follow thou their guidance. 

“ rhere is no doubt that Abu Bakr, ‘Omar, and ‘O^man fall into this 
category, for by virtue of their marriage ties and close association 
with the Prophet, they were called by God his Companions: ‘When he 
said to his companion, ‘grieve not, for God is with us.’® F'urther, as 
God has also said, the Prophet ‘does not speak of his own volition; it 
is nothing but revelation which has been revealed by God.’^ In other 
words, the words and acts of the Prophet have their origin in revela- 
tion. 'riie Prophet showed the greatest veneration for Abu Bakr, 
‘Omar, and ‘Osman, and there are numerous traditions concerning 
each of them. Fo deny the virtue of these men, therefore, constitutes 
deviation and desertion and, indeed, constitutes a rejection of the 
Koran and imputes a fault to the Prophet, whereas he who believes 
in and loves them is acceptable to and a follower of the Prophet. 

“'Fhe Koran says: ‘If you love God, follow me; then will God love 
you and forgive you’;® by obeying his commandment, man may hope 
to obtain the love of God. Fhe valor and zeal in the service of God of 
the Commander of the Faithful, AH, are too well known to need 
mention. Moreover, ‘All was a contemporary of the ‘rightly-guided’ 
caliphs, and gave his allegiance to them and followed them. So those 
people who impute fault to the Prophet overlook the fact that this 
necessarily involves the imputation of fault to All too. Again, how is 
it possible to allow the imputation of various shameful acts, or at least 
the knowledge of them, to ‘A’esa, although she shared the Prophet’s 
bed and was loved by him? As the Koran says; ‘Evil women are for 
evil men, and evil men are for evil women; and good women are for 
good men, and gocxl men are for good women.’® Consider well, there- 

'Kciniii. 

■'Koran. 

Koran. 9:10. 

’Koran. r>S: l-r>. 

"Kcmin. .H;.S2. 

’•Koran. 21:27. 
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fore whither the imputation of fault to 'A'esa will lead you! Even the 
commonest fellow in the bazaar, if his wife is accused of some shame- 
ful act, will be horrified; so how is it p>ossibie to impute to the wife of 
the Prophet the sort of thing which some Shi'ites impute to her? ‘We 
take refuge with God from such thoughts! So be warned, O men of 
insight!’*” Some people may say, ‘but we have never uttered words like 
these, nor ever will!’ But they have heard other people utter them, 
and have not checked them, and are therefore as guilty as they are! 

“In support of your view that the revenues and crops of Mashad 
should be inviolate, you have quoted the Koranic verse: ‘Do not con- 
sume your wealth among yourselves by unlawful means,’** and the 
tradition: ‘No order issued by a Muslim makes lawful to him the 
property of another, unless he who gives the order has a pure heart.’ 
rhe answer to this is that the Koranic verse and the tradition in 
question refer only to believers and Muslims, whereas it is abundant- 
ly t lear that the foul sect of the Shi‘ites is beyond the pale of Islam 
and the Muslim faith. Indeed, this very Koranic verse and this very 
tradition, according to the contrary interpretation of them by a 
numlx*r of sound theologians, and various other. Koranic verses and 
traditions, which there is no need to mention here, prove that it is 
lawful to kill, plunder, burn, and destroy the crops, houses, and gar- 
dens of infidels. There is no dispute about this. It is also lawful to 
wage war on those who refuse to give allegiance to the ruler of Islam 
and the caliph; theologians are agreed that it is lawful to wage war 
on such pcTsons even if they utter the profession of the Muslim faith 
and are Muslims. That this is so is shown by various declarations 
made by ‘All himself during his caliphate, and the war which is being 
waged against you by our Khan falls into this category. 

‘As to what you say about the crops and gardens of the Mashad 
region constituting a hereditary endowment of the shrine administra- 
tion at Mashad on the part of the Shah’s ancestors, since the region in 
(juestion is not part of the Islamic world, but part of the ‘region of 
war,’ *2 endowments have no meaning for the army of Islam. These 
gardens will be treated like any other gardens, and will be allocated 
to Muslims. In cases where the owner has not taken possession of the 
land, it is quite legitimate for the Muslim ruler to allow his gdzis and 
the army of Islam to plunder it. 

28:.S. riu* text has albdb instead of ab^Hr, 

“Kciiaii. 2 : 181 : l:S.S. 

'-Mr ftl-h/irh, i.e.. iioii>Muslim lands, which may legitimately lx* ravaged by Muslims. 
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*As to what you say about most of the inhabitants of the region 
being descendants of the Prophet, do you not recall the Koranic 
verse: ‘He is surely not of thy family, for he is a man of unrighteous 
conduct’?'* 

‘As to your protestation that you are all righteous men, righteous- 
ness is not a central issue in Islam. 

‘As for what you say about your contacts with theologians at Mec- 
ca, Medina, and Damascus, ‘it profits not a man to see the counten- 
ance of the Prophet, if he himself is not inclined toward good.’ 

‘As to your argument that you have been applauded by Sunni 
theologians, it can only be because they did not know of your false 
opinions. 

‘As to your argument that the month of Rajab*'* is one of the pro- 
scribed months, and that during this period it is unlawful to kill or 
make war on anyone who is not in a state of war with oneself, the 
proscription on the month of Rajab has been abrogated. According 
to the canonical traditions, the Commander of the Faithful, All, 
himself carried out raids and military operations against the enemy 
during the month of Rajab. 

“As to your argument that the Koranic verse ‘I have not created 
jinn and men for any purpose save that they worship Me’'* is on^ of the 
unequivocal verses of the Koran, we do not dispute this. But there is 
no dispute either about the fact that holy war against the infidel is 
one of the greatest acts of worshipl Woe to that congregation which 
forsakes worship, and turns to reviling the Companions of the Pro- 
phet, and considers that unbelief and sin a reason for God’s reward! 
And this despite the fact that not even the cursing of Satan — and we 
have clear evidence that he is to be execrated — constitutes a good 
worthy of reward, but rather the sin of pride. 

‘Although there are those among you who are capable of grasping 
the manifest meaning of the Koran and the traditions, and have 
demonstrated this in your translations of Koranic verses and tra- 

>»Koran, 11:47. 

*^The Uzbegs captured Herat in February 1589 (McChesney: March 1588). They were 
now before MaShad, in Rajab 997/May-June 1589 (McChesney: Rajab 996/May- 
June 1588). 

*»Koran, 51:57. 
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ditions, you still adhere to the Shi'ite rite which is so clearly false, and 
persist in following the Twelve Imams and their descendants. God 
said; 'We have certainly made the signs plain for a people who firmly 
believe. If those who would seduce believers from the right path 
have led you astray by lies, and have transmitted to you false 
opinions from the Imams and their descendants, or if any of you has 
any questions or is in doubt about anything that has been said in this 
letter, send your spokesman to Abdoll^h Khan, so that, having re- 
ceived guarantees of safe conduct, you may debate with some of his 
servants, in the hope that the true religion may become manifest ,to 
all. The Peace of God upon all who tread the path of salvation!” 

The Reply by Mow land Mohammad Moskak-e 
Rostamdari 

“The letter of the learned scholars of Transoxania — may God guide 
them on the path of salvation and preserve them from error and 
hardness of heart! — has been received, and I must make a few com- 
ments, as appropriate, in reply. 

“It will not have escaped your notice that the Prophet of God, as 
is recorded in both Shi'ite and Sunni books, commended to the Mus- 
lim community the Word of God and the Prophet's family. The Imam 
Sultan Abu’l-Iiasan All b. MQsSl al-Re:^ died as an exile in the land 
of Iran. I, Mohammad, the author of these lines, have been chosen 
from among the other attendants of the shrine of the Imam to honor 
this Imam in exile, by virtue of various blessings which I have received 
from the holy spirit of the Imam but which need not be recorded here. 
I have no particular affection for the qezelbdS or grudge against the 
Uzbegs. I will set forth the results of my researches without partiality 
or bigotry, and will take my stand on the Koraii, the traditions, and 
whatever is in conformity with God’s command. If what I have to 
say is favorably received, I shall have achieved my goal; if not, I shall 
have done my duty, and you may either benefit from my counsel or 
be bored by it, as you please. 

i^Koran, 2:119. The text has ya*qalana instead of yHqenQna — perhaps through con- 
fusion with 57:18. 

>^he Imam All al-Reia was summoned from Medina to Marv in the year 200/815- 
16 by the Abbasid caliph al-Ma*mQn, who wanted to make the Imam his heir-apparent. 
At tike beginning of the year 203/818, All al-Reia died at TOs; Shi'ite sources allege 
he was poisoned by al-Ma'mOn. 
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“F'rom what we have heard from students who come here from 
I'ransoxania, Abdollah Khan is both perceptive and just, and some 
of his emirs, notably Goniiltas Bah^dor, are scholars. However, the 
fact that they apparently believe the stories that the 'olama of Trans- 
oxania tell them brings to mind the saying that if you only ask the 
judge his version of a case and are content with that, it cannot be 
relied upon. We Shi'ite theologians have not had the honor of paying 
a visit to the court of Abdollah Khan, but the Sunni theologians have 
told their ruler that the Shi'ite rite is heretical and fraudulent and 
without foundation. But if, after examining the doctrinal principles 
and dogmatic statements of both sects, Abdollah Khan will study the 
traditions of each, he will discover both sets of traditions to be com- 
pilable with God’s commands. 

“Now, both the Shi'ites and the Sunnis have their own collections 
of traditions, but there are some traditions which are common to both 
sects. Since some of the traditions are mutually incompatible, one 
should be* careful not to throw away those which are common to both 
sides, Ix'cause the great schism in Islam is between those who con- 
sider that the rightful successor of the Prophet was Abu Bakr (the 
Sunnis), and those who consider that his rightful successor was All 
(the Shiites); there is no third opinion. So any doctrine that is held by 
both sects must represent the consensus of all Muslims; it would be 
sheer folly to reject what is agreed to by all in favor of doctrines on 
which there are differing opinions. 

“ rhe gist of. the argument of the learned doctors of Transoxania is 
as follows: ‘Shiism is tantamount to unbelief, because (a) the Pro- 
phet eulogized the men who became the first three caliphs; (b) the 
utterances of the Prophet are inspired by divine revelation. In sup- 
port of this they quote the Koranic verse: the Prophet ‘does not speak 
of his own volition; it is nothing but revelation which has been re- 
vealed by God’; (c) Shi’ites are therefore to be condemned for being 
opposed to divine revelation; (d) opposition to divine revelation is 
equivalent to unbelief. 

“ Phe answer to this is that the same evidence demands the cursing 
of the first three caliphs, and the repudiation of their claims to the 
caliphate; for, in the Sarh-e Movdfeq of Amedl, one of the most 
learned of Sunni 'olamd, it is related that, at the time of the death of 
the Prophet, there were a number of differences of opinion among 
the Muslim people. The first of these concerned the words of the 
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Prophet on his deathbed: ‘Bring me some paper, so that I may write 
something which will ensure that you do not fall into error after I am 
dead.’ ‘Omar demurred, saying, ‘The man is in pain. We have God’s 
book; that is enough for us.* The Companions began to argue about 
it, and they made such a noise that the Prophet was distressed and 
said, ‘Go away; it is not fitting to conduct an argument in my pres- 
ence.’ This tradition is contained in the $ahfh of al-Bokarl,^^ and is 
found in various forms in most of the collections of Sunni traditions. 

“The second difference of opinion among Muslims at the time of the 
Prophet’s death concerns the instructions given by the Prophet to 
‘Osama b. Zeyd to lead an expedition to Syria. Some Muslims op- 
posed the appointment of ‘OsAma as commander of this expedition, 
whereupon the Prophet exclaimed vehemently, ‘Make the prepara- 
tions for ‘Osama’s expedition, and may God curse any who remain 
behind!’ The men who later became the first three caliphs were in- 
cluded in ‘Osama’s army, but despite this, they disobeyed the Pro- 
phet’s command. 

“So we say that the command the Prophet gave regarding his 
desire for writing material was divinely inspired, and ‘Omar’s re- 
fusal to bring it constituted rejection of divine inspiration, and re- 
jection of divine inspiration is equivalent to unbelief — both by your 
own admission, and according to God’s word. And whoso judges 
not by what God has sent down, such persons are unbelievers,’*® and 
such a person is not worthy of the caliphate. 

“Accordingly, if ‘Omar’s unbelief and unsuitability for the office 
of caliph is taken as proved, then by your own argument, the claim 
of Abu Bakr and ‘0§man is also invalidated, if the principle of con- 
sensus is not to be violated, for all the Sunni schools maintain that 
all three men were caliphs, while the Shi‘ites assert that none of the 
three was. To say that ‘Omar was a caliph, but Abu Bakr and ‘Os- 
man were not, does not accord with the views of anyone in the 
Muslim world. 

“Using the same line of argument, we say that the opp>osition to 
‘Osama’s assuming command of the Syrian expedition was also tan- 
tamount to unbelief, and among the men who opposed it were the 
first three caliphs! 

**The great Sunni traditionist; died A.D. 870. 

'•Koran, 5:45. 
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“Both the above-mentioned traditions, in many places, support the 
Shi'ite position and make the rejection of all other positions impera- 
tive. But we cannot go into detail within the compass of this letter. 
Suffice it to say that the Shi‘ites have abundant evidence, both in the 
form of received tradition and in the form of closely reasoned argu- 
ment, to support the validity of their school of thought and the 
rejection of that of the Sunnis. Only God can compute the value of 
this evidence, and there is no space to set it down in these pages. 
Verily God establishes the truth, and guides man on the path of 
righteousness! 

“Since you learned gentlemen stated in your letter that the acts of 
the Prophet are also part of the divine revelation, we are forced to say 
that the expulsion of MarvSn from Medina was divinely inspired, and 
that *0§man’s bringing him back to Medina and entrusting him with 
important affairs constituted rejection of the words of the Prophet, 
and therefore unbtdief, on two counts: (a) the Prophet had given 
dear orders on the matter; (b) God has said: ‘You will not find any 
people who believe in God and the Last Day loving those who oppose 
God and his Prophet. 

“Inhere are also some cogent proofs which enable one to sift truth 
from falsehood in regard to the doctrine of the Imamate but, as we 
say in Khorasan, A kiss is the best message* and, if we have the honor 
of meeting you, we will present this evidence to you. We only agree 
to meet you, however, on condition that the contest is an academic 
one, and not one with swords, daggers, and pen sharpeners. 

“In regard to the eulogizing of the first three caliphs, there is no 
agreement between Sunni and Shi'ite because there is nothing about 
this in Shi'ite works, and any evidence which shows them in a bad 
light, such as is contained in the two above-mentioned traditions, 
among others, is common to both Shi'ite and Sunni works. Further- 
more, some Sunnis have allowed the fabrication of traditions on 
grounds of expediency, and so no reliance can be placed on a tra- 
dition whose authenticity is not generally accepted, especially if its 
transmitter permits the fabrication of traditions, or is not reliable, or 
if there is in existence a generally accepted tradition which contra- 
dicts it. We emphatically do not agree that nonacceptance of a 
unique tradition with the characteristics mentioned above constitutes 
unbelief; if that principle is accepted, 'there is no true Muslim in any 
2«Koran. 58:2S. 
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age,' because contradictions regarding single traditions have always 
occurred among the mojtaheds.^^ 

“The veneration and respect accorded by the Prophet to the three 
subsequent caliphs before the appearance of any signs of opposition 
on their part is no indication of their future integrity and probity, be- 
cause it is not right to punish a man for sedition before he comes out 
into the open, even though one knows he is going to rebel. For ex- 
ample, All made a prediction about £bn Mol jam, but did not punish 
him. Consequently, a tradition which only comments on the excel- 
lence of a particular action is no use, as the verse ‘God was well 
pleased* indicates .22 

“Second, you argue that, by virtue of this same verse of the Koran, 
the three subsequent caliphs were promised entry to Paradise, and 
therefore abuse of them constitutes unbelief. In reply, we would say 
that we are not disputing the fact that God was pleased by this par- 
ticular act of allegiance, or that they [performed various acts pleasing 
unto God. What we are saying is that these men were subsequently 
guilty of shameful acts which involved the breaking of their sworn 
oath and pledge of fealty, so that, in the matter of the succession, 
they disobeyed the express designation of the Prophet, as is recorded 
in both Sunni and Shi'ite books, seized the succession by force, and 
caused pain to Fatema, as is stated in the ^ahlh of Bokarl; ‘She left 
him, and did not speak to him again until she died'^^ — and I have seen 
this tradition with my own eyes. There is another tradition recorded 
in the in praise of Fatema: ‘Whoever angers her, angers me.* 

There is also the following tradition in the MeSkdt:^^ ‘Whoever harms 
her, harms me, and whoever harms me, harms God.* The following 
Koranic verse is also extremely apt: ‘Those who harm God and his 
Prophet, may God curse them in this world and the nextl*^^ 

'‘‘^Mojtahed: a practitioner of ejtehad, i.e., a theologian who formulates answers to 
problems of religious law by means of analogical reasoning from the Koran, the tra- 
ditions, and the consensus of the Muslim community, in accordance with rules laid 
down in juridical works. The Shiites attach much greater importance to the principle 
of ejtehdd than do the Sunnis, for whom the “gate” of ejteh&d was closed in about 
A.D. 980. 

22This verse (Koran, 48:19), refers to the Pledge of the Tree made in 6/628 between 
the Prophet and his followers, among whom were 'Omar and others, who were later 
guilty of disobeying the Prophet's commands, as we have seen above. 

2’After the death of the Prophet in A.D. 682, Fatema, his daughter, was refused 
her inheritance by the first caliph, AbQ Bakr. 

2<The Me.<kat al-Mofablft of ValT al-DTn MabmOd— a reworking of the al- 

Sohna of BagawT (d. 516/1122). 

2'Koran, 33:58. 
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“In short, the first three caliphs, by committing these reprehensible 
acts, by denying Fatema her inheritance from her father, by opposing 
the appointment of ‘Osama as commander of the Syrian expedition, 
and various other acts which I have not mentioned, rendered them- 
selves liable to opprobrium, since salvation depends on fidelity to 
one’s covenant and fealty to the Prophet. If any person is judged not 
worthy of salvation, it is because he has broken his oath of fealty to 
the Prophet and opposed him. This is explicitly stated in the Koran: 
‘Whoever breaks his oath, breaks it to his own loss; and whoever ful- 
fills the covenant he has made with God, He will surely give him a 
great reward.’** 

“Third, you argue that God called AbQ Bakr the Companion of the 
Prophet, and a Companion is not susceptible of blame. Our reply is 
that the verse ‘His companion said to him, while he was arguing with 
him’*^ refers to comradeship between Muslim and infidel-. Comrade- 
ship based on kinship is accepted by both our parties — for example, 
fraternal relations. Every man has a fraternal relationship with his 
brother, whether his brother be Muslim or non-Muslim. In the same 
way, every brother is the companion or fellow of someone else, 
whether the latter be a Muslim or a non-Muslim. The Koranic verse 
‘O my two companions of the prison, are diverse lords preferable, or 
God the One, the Omnipotent?’** supports this interpretation of 
‘companion,’ and it is so rendered by Beyzavl and Zamaksarl in 
their commentaries. In other words, Joseph, who was a prophet, 
called two idolaters his ‘companions,’ and so to be called the ‘com- 
panion’ of a prophet is not necessarily a guarantee of one’s goodnessi 
As you learned gentlemen have yourselves pointed out in your letter, 
‘it profits not a man to see the countenance of the Prophet, if he him- 
self is not inclined toward goodi’ Incidentally, we are rather surprised 
that you gentlemen, who claim profound knowledge of the finer points 
of Koranic exegesis, should have written har keh U in the above coup- 
let instead of har ker&, since by so doing you destroyed the grammati- 
cal connection between the two hemistichs, and left each incomplete 
and suspended in midairl We are surprised you did not spot this, but 
made jami turn in his grave by misquoting himt However, since you 
have plundered and pillaged all the (leople of Khorasan and destroyed 
their houses, and JamI, after all, was a KorasanI, it is not sur- 

**Kaian, 48:11. 

»Koian, 18:38. 

»Koran, 12:40. 

**There is a superb pun in the Persian, since beyt means both “house” and “couplet.” 
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prising that you have plundered his poetry^^ tool As the poet says, *If a 
disaster is universal, it is good,’ and there are other Arabic verses too 
which we could quote, but it would not be proper to do so. We merely 
request, you gentlemen not to go rushing off to do some research on 
the matter simply because of a verbal ambiguityl 

“Your fourth argument is that All, in spite of all his bravery, was 
present when the people declared their allegiance to Abu Bakr, 
*Omar, and 'Osman, and made no protest; this, you say, proves that 
the declaration of allegiance was a fact. If not, it would be necessary 
to revile 'All. Our answer to this is that before 'All had completed 
the task of preparing the body of the Prophet for burial, the other 
three had convened the Companions at the portico of the Banu SS'eda 
and had pledged their allegiance to Abu Bakr — we will not give all 
the details in this letter. All, because he had only a small number of 
followers and feared that his party might be destroyed, or for some 
other reason, did not march out and give battle. This fact, however, 
does not prove their contention, because All, as he had demonstrated 
in the service of the Prophet, was in no way inferior to the other three 
in bravery. The traditions remind us that the Prophet and his Com- 
panions did not fight the Qoreys, but fled from Mecca to Medina. 
Later, when they returned to Mecca, they concluded the Treaty of 
yodeyblya with the Meccans. So if there was sufficient reason for the 
Prophet, All, and the other Companions not to fight on these occa- 
sions, there was good and sufficient reason why 'All on his own 
should not fight! It would even have been a superfluous action, be- 
cause it is inconceivable that the claim of the pagan Qoreys should 
have been recognized as valid. 

''Some scholars take this argument further. They p>oint out that 
Pharaoh, despite the fact that he claimed to be God, sat on the throne 
of Egypt for some four hundred years, and other tyrants like Sadd^d 
and Nemrud were allowed to continue to make their false claims for 
a considerable period, and God, despite his omnipotence, did not 
destroy them, with the result that they led many people astray. If 
God can be patient in encompassing the destruction of his enemies, 
surely one of his servants can! As to what you say about 'All having 
pledged his allegiance to the other three, it could have happened 
only against his will and as an act of dissimulation,’" but we have no 
space to investigate this question here. 

“We assert that the commentator on the Aq&'ed of Nasaft, when 

^^Taqfya; it is legitimate for a Shi'ite to dissemble in order to avoid persecution..- 
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he says that the cursing of the orthodox caliphs is tantamount to un- 
belief, is ambiguous. The author of the Jdme‘ al-O^Ql considers the 
Shi*ite sect one of the greatest of the sects of Islam, and the author of 
the Mov&feq agrees with this, and rejects the reasons you have given 
as justification for pinning an accusation of unbelief on the Shi*ites. 
Mobammad Cazdll does not consider the cursing of the orthodox cal- 
iphs to constitute unbelief. Consequently, the accusation of unbelief 
you gentlemen have leveled at the Shi'ites is contrary to the way of 
believers and contrary to the traditions and the Koran, even though 
the definition of Shi'ism is that which I gave at the beginning of this 
letter, which contains no mention of ritual cursing. It is right that the 
names of the three caliphs Abu Bakr, ‘Omar, and ‘Ogman should 
never pass the lips of a Shi‘ite, but, if ignorant Shi‘ites insist on the 
necessity for the ritual cursing of these men, there is no theological 
foundation for this, any more than there is any theological foundation 
for the belief of ignorant Sunnis that it is essential to slaughter Shi‘- 
ites. Such a belief had no place in the thinking of the generations 
that followed the Prophet. 

“As for your statement that anyone who hears certain stories and 
does not stop the speaker from going on is an infidel, there is ab- 
solutely no support for this statement, either in logic or in canon law. 
Avicenna said, ‘Anyone who becomes accustomed to accepting 
statements as true without proof has sloughed off his God-given hu- 
man genius!’ 

“As for the vilification and abuse which you accuse Shi'ites of 
having directed against ‘A’esa, God forbid that it should ever have 
occurred, for it is unlawful to direct abuse at any man, let alone the 
wife of the Prophet. However, since ‘A’esa disobeyed God’s com- 
mand, ‘Stay in your houses with dignity, and do not display your- 
selves,’^^ and came to Ba$ra and took part in the civil war against All 
(both Sunnis and Shi'ites attest the tradition: ‘Your war is my war’), 
and it is obvious that no one who makes war on the Prophet is 
pleasing unto God, she has been reviled on this ground. The writer 
of this letter saw a tradition in one of the collections of Shi‘ite tra- 
ditions to the effect that ‘A’eSa later repented of her part in the civil 
war in the presence of 'All; this, however, is a single tradition, 
whereas the tradition of her participation in the war is attested to by 
consecutive authorities. Nevertheless, if she did repent, even after 
the destruction of Ba$ra and the deaths of forty thousand Compan- 
s* Koran, 33:34. 
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ions and others, and if her repentence is acceptable to God, then one 
should not revile her for taking part in the war. But God knoweth the 
inner truths of affairs, and He who rules with truth, *His will be the 
kingdom on the day when the trumpet shall sound. The verse of the 
Koran which you quoted, ‘Evil women are for evil men,’ and so on 
until the end of the verse, does not convey this spiritual truth, for 
pairs of contrasting spouses deserving of praise or censure are to be 
found throughout human history, the one deserving heaven, the other, 
hell; otherwise, the apparent meaning of this verse would be contra- 
dicted by Noah and his wife. Lot and his wife, Asiya and Pharaoh, 
and so on. Or perhaps this v^rse may be interpreted in a sense which 
is clearer in another verse from the Koran: ‘The adulterer shall not 
marry any save an adulteress or a polytheist, and an adulteress shall 
not marry any save an adulterer or a polytheist.**^ 

“What you have said in an attempt to humiliate the seyyeds, who 
are descendants of the Prophet, has caused us much astonishment. 
Surely it is obvious that, if the Prophet’s wife makes a journey con- 
trary to his orders, and makes war on the man who has been ac- 
claimed as caliph by all Muslims, and whose virtues she herself 
heard extolled, and has herself transmitted opinions to this effect in 
the form of traditions, then she, as the traditions affirm, is in effect 
making war on the Prophet himself. She was responsible for the 
deaths of forty thousand of the Companions and Followers. 

“The daughter of the Prophet, on the other hand, abused one 
whom some Muslims consider to be caliph, but she had incontro- 
vertible proof of that person’s opposition to the Prophet, many in- 
dications having made it manifest to her that that person had acted 
contrary to the Prophet’s wishes and broken his sworn covenant with 
the Prophet. Furthermore, no one was harmed either physically or 
financially by the words of the Prophet’s daughter, and if what she 
said was incorrect, then the person to whom her remarks were 
directed will acquire heavenly reward. The conduct of which of these 
two, the wife of the Prophet and his daughter, is more disgraceful 
and more deserving of obloquy? If the conduct of the former does 
not even merit contumely, how can the conduct of the latter possibly 
be termed unbelief? 

^n'he Battle of the Camel (36/656), was the first occasion in which Muslim arms had 
been turned against Muslims. The actual casualties were very high, but probably did 
not exceed ten thousand on both sides. 

s^Koran, 6:74. 

«Koran. 24:4. 
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*'If you take your stand on the fabricated tradition, 'vilification of 
Abu Bakr and 'Omar constitutes unbelief,* the answer to this has 
already been made clear. But if we have missed any part of its sig- 
nificance, we shall be glad to be instructed, since it is most desirable 
to be fair. 

"It is related in the Shi'ite books that, when £bn Omm Maktum, 
who was blind, was with the Prophet one day, a member of the 
Prophet’s harem happened to pass by. The Prophet became upset, 
but the woman said, ‘O Prophet of God, the man is blind.’ The Pro- 
phet replied, ‘But you are not blind!’ The Sunni theologians relate 
that the Prophet on one occasion kept ‘A’esa leaning on his shoulder 
while they watched a group of musicians playing in the street. After 
a while the Prophet said to her, ‘O red-face,*® not even the worst 
Jeremiah could impute any sin to the basest of these men for this; or 
if there is any harm in it, it is not serious enough to be discernible. 
As far as this incident is concerned, if one is a believer, then no one 
else is an unbeliever.* At all events, we do not consider anyone who 
followed the Prophet to be more noble or more perfect than he, and 
we do not believe in anything which militates against his dignity or 
bravery. But God preserve us from people like you gentlemen, who 
out of religious bigotry have undermined the faith and the religious 
law by the fabrication of traditions. 

‘As to what you have written about the violation of the forbidden 
months, the contrary of that is the truth, until such time as sofne 
trustworthy evidence shall app>ear which can justify violation of a 
Koranic interdict! The campaigns conducted by the Prophet during 
the forbidden months were carried out after an attack by some enemy; 
he did not initiate them — in fact, most of the Prophet’s military 
operations were of this order. 

‘‘If it be not proven that Shi'ism is tantamount to unbelief, as we 
think has been demonstrated by earlier answers, then there is no 
ground for plundering and slaying the inhabitants of Mashad. Ap- 
parently you gentlemen are informed of the innermost thoughts of 
people you have never seen! How did you acquire such information? 
For God alone has full knowledge of what is in men’s hearts!*® 

‘At all events, kings have fiery tempers, and your proper course is 

**The Prophet's pel name for ‘A’eSa. 
oft-repeated phrase in the Koran. 
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to try and dampen down the flames of your monarch's wrath with the 
water of admonition, instead of fanning the flames in this way — an 
action that may lead to God's servants being destroyed root and 
branch. It is obvious that, by issuing these ill-considered fatvds 
(rulings on points of canon law), you are making every effort to 
destroy God's servants, and the destruction of the latter, even if they 
are unbelievers, is not agreeable to God, whose nature is forbearance 
— witness the tradition of Noah’s remorse on the Day of Judgment for 
the destruction of unbelievers and others of God's people. If any 
army, therefore, commits such an act on the basis of a fatvd issued by 
those *olamd, the 'olamd will have to answer for this on the Day of 
Judgment. 

“You are aware that Ebn X^'Qs was a Shi'ite mojtahed learned in 
the fundamental and derivative branches of the religious law, but he 
wrote no books on jurisprudence. His reason for this was that God, 
although the Prophet loved Him, and although He had created the 
world with hith as an intermediary, nevertheless said about the 
Prophet: 'If he had forged and attributed sayings to Us, We would 
have seized him by the right hand, then We would have severed his 
life artery, and not one of you could have held Us off from him.*’ 
Ebn T^'us felt that, since the Prophet had been threatened in his 
minatory fashion, if an ordinary person got involved in some matter, 
how could he ever discharge it satisfactorily? So, if you gentlemen 
will only follow the precedent set by pious men of former genera- 
tions, and be circumspect, it will be for the best; for it is an extremely 
difficult task to answer the plaints of the oppressed, especially 
children. As tradition has it, 'Spare children, so that they may grow 
up, and spare madmen.’ 

“Most of the troubles in this world are caused by aspirations for 
things of this world; it is incumbent upon scholars, therefore, to keep 
themselves aloof from worldly ambitions. Perhaps, after the lapse of 
a little time, you scholars of Transoxania might visit MaShad and 
come to regard us as your colleagues, and (if we are prevented from 
leaving the city by fear of the wrath of Abdollah Khan), show your 
veneration for the Imam Reza by visiting his shrine, and make us 
happy by your presence. If this does not come to pass, and you issue a 
fatud permitting our death, may God recompense you to the full, and 
rectify your affairsi Farewelll” 

’'Koran, 69:45-48 inclusive. 
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The Shah’s Expedition to Khorasan, the Assassination of 
MorSedqoll Khan, and Other Events on 
That Expedition 

When the news of the fall of Herat, the death of AlIqolT Khan, 
and the massacre and enslavement of the Ost3jlu tribe reached Shah 
Abbas, he was deeply grieved. Morsedqoll Khan pretended to be 
grieved too, and did his best to lift the load of care from the Shah’s 
brow by telling him old soldier’s stories. The Shah, before leaving 
for Khorasan, appointed as governor of Qazvin, with orders to guard 
the capital, Mohammad Sarif Beg CaOsla, the grandson of I^oseyn Beg 
who had been q&rci-ye tlr-o-kamdn, under Shah Tahmasp. Moham- 
mad Sarif Beg, himself qUrdl-ye tlr-o-kaman, was now promoted to 
the rank of khan. 

The royal army marched first to summer quarters at Lar, where it 
decided to remain until harvest time. At Lar, the Shah received the 
submission of the rulers of Rostamdar: Malek Bahman, the ruler of 
Larijan; Malek Jahangir, the ruler of NQr; and his namesake, Malek 
Jahangir the ruler of Kojur. This was a g^eat triumph for Shah Ab- 
bas because the forefathers of these rulers, secure in the mountains 
of Rostamdar, had never shown the proper degree of obedience to 
the qezelbds. While the royal army was encamped at Lar, its numbers 
were daily increased by new contingents. Also while Shah Abbas 
was at Lar, his first son, Sultan ^asan Mirza, was born, but the child 
died in infancy. 

The royal army then marched by way of FlrQzkQh toward Dam- 
ghan, but on arrival at Bestam, Morsedqoll Khan thought it essen- 
tial to discuss (jeace with the Ottoman enyoys, led by Vall Aqa the 
chief taster of the Ottoman sultan. The whole question of peace with 
the Ottomans had hung fire ever since the preliminary negotiations 
between the late IJamza Mirza and Farhad Pasha because the Per- 
sians could not bring themselves to accept the Ottoman terms. But 
now the impossibility of fighting simultaneously on two fronts 
forced the Persians to try and come to terms with the Ottomans. It 
was arranged, therefore, that a Persian delegation should return to 
Turkey with Vail Aqa. 

The royal army then proceeded on its way toward Damghan but 
when it reached SahrQd, the assassination of MorSedqolI Khan 
occurred. Hitherto, Shah Abbas had put up with the overweening 
power of his vakil, even though the latter permitted him virtually no 
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say in affairs of state, because of his undeniable services to the state. 
After the news of the death of Allqoll Khan had reached Qazvin, 
however, MorSedqoll Khan had gone too far by the importunate way 
in which he pressed the Shah to satisfy his ambition to be linked by 
marriage with the Safavid house. What right have the Shah’s servants 
to nurse such an ambition? In the end, the vakil paid the penalty for 
his incivility. 

Some of the vakil's close supporters among the OstajlQ tribe, es- 
piecially MahmQd Beg Safller, had told the xMikil quite op)enly that 
the Shah was planning to get rid of him and that his downfall would 
mean the ruin of the OstajlQ tribe. They implanted various seditious 
ideas in the vakil’s mind. Shah Abbas knew all about this, either by 
means of his divinely inspired acumen or through information given 
to him by one of his faithful supporters. The Shah realized that to 
hesitate might be fatal, but on the other hand he had the Khorasan 
expedition and other important matters in train, and so he kept the 
information to himself and bided his time. But the vakil’s arrogance 
knew no bounds, and he continued to treat the Shah as though he 
were still a child. 

Shah Abbas knew that his own loyal supporters would not tolerate 
much longer his turning a blind eye to the vakil’s behavior, and his 
own rage was mounting. He therefore plotted the assassination of the 
xmkil, choosing as his instrument OstajlQ officers from Iraq who had 
never liked Morsedqoll Khan — men like Ommat Beg QarasarlQ 
Kdsek-oglQ, who had been fined and subjected to all sorts of ill- 
treatment by Morsedqoll Khan because of his friendship with All- 
qoll Khan; and Qara IJasan CaQSlQ, qur^i-ye tir-o-kamdn, who had 
accompanied the Shah from Khorasan and was ready to do his will. 
Others who willingly undertook this task were Allahverdi Beg 
zargarbdSi,*^ and Mohammad Beg the son of Aslams Beg the s&rilq- 
^ibdlt (head keeper of the royal turban). From among the Persian 
elements in the administration and the bureaucrats, MlrzS Mo- 
hammad, who had been vazir and e'temdd al-dowla to AbQ T^lcb 
Mirza, joined the conspirators and urged them on. 

Their opportunity came when the royal army was encamp>ed at 
SahrQd. One night, MoiSedqolI Khan had come on guard duty as 
usual and was sleeping in the audience lent, which was situated in 
front of the Shah’s sleeping quarters. At midnight, when most of the 
’The head of the jewelers’ department; he was a moqarrab al-kdqen (see TM, p. 129). ' 
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guards were asleep, the assassins stole into Morsedqoll Khan’s tent 
and dispatched him with their swords, Ommat Beg striking the first 
blow. This event came about because MorSedqoll Khan’s disloyal 
and insolent behavior had made it clear that his services to the crown 
had no object other than his personal aggrandizement. 

The same night that Morsedqoll Khan was assassinated, Mlrza 
Mohammad received his promised reward of the pjost of vizier of the 
supreme divan. Of the supporters of Morsedqoll Khan, those who 
had followed the lead of their chief and been guilty of improper con- 
duct toward the Shah were arrested and called to account. Ebrahim 
Khan, Morsedqoll Khan’s brother, was dismissed from his post as 
governor of Mashad. Ommat Beg was promoted to the rank of khan, 
and received all Morsedqoll Khan’s p>ossessions, accoutrements, and 
retainers. Allahverdl Beg zargarbdSl was promoted to the status of 
emir with rank of sultan and JorpSdeqan and its deF>endencies were 
allotted to him as a fief. Moliammad Beg sdruq^ was made daruga 
of Isfahan, and QarS I;^asan, qur^l-ye tlr-o-kamdn, was promoted to 
the rank of khan and received other marks of the royal favor. Shah 
Abbas, who up to this moment had not intervened in affairs of state, 
now personally assumed the government of the realm. 

The same day that the vakil was assassinated, the royal army 
marched to Best^m. There, the Shah decided to carry out a purge of 
disaffected qezelbdS elements. The seditious acts of Mobammad Khan 
Torkman during the reign of Sultan Mobammad Shah and I;lamza 
Mirza were known to all — how, because of the execution of Emir 
Khan, he had rebelled against ^amza Mirza, who was the Shah’s 
eldest son and his heir-apparent, had taken into his custody Tahmasp 
Mirza, and had engaged in civil war against I;lamza Mirza. Despite 
his past history, Mobammad Khan thought he could take the place of 
Morsedqoll Khan, and take over the dlvdn administration as he had 
done in the days of Sultan Mobammad Shah. Shah Abbas, however, 
was determined to extirpate the troublemakers among the qezelbdS 
tribes, put an end to sedition among the qezelbdS once and for all, 
and recall them to their loyalty to the Shah and make them obedient 
to his commands. The Turkman tribe itself was ashamed of Mobam- 
mad Khan’s behavior, and he merited punishment on many counts. 

Farrok Khan Pornak Turkman willingly accepted the Shah’s com- 
mission to execute him. On leaving the royal tent, he found Mo- 
bammad Khan sitting outside; he seized him, knocked his qezelbdS 
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hat off his head, and killed him on the spot. The victim’s head, 
impaled on a spear, was paraded round the royal camp. The OstajlQ 
tribe had been struck with terror by the assassination of Moiiedqoll 
Khan, but they were reassured by the execution of Mobammad Khan 
Torkman and hoped to be reinstated in the Shah’s favor. The re- 
mainder erf the qezelbaS, frightened by these demonstrations of the 
Shah’s fearlessness and ruthlessness, hastened to toe the line. 

The Shah made other administrative changes while he was in 
camp at BestSm. Badr Khan ABar, the qariibdSl, was transferred 
from this office to that of governor of Astatabad, and Ahmad Sultan 
Zu’l-Qadar, the governor of I^r and Semnan, was sent to assist him. 
The post of qUrilb&Sl, which is the greatest of the offices of the 
supreme div&n, was given to Vail Khan AfSar, the governor of Ker- 
man; his son BektaS Khan, who was at Yard, was made governor of 
Kerman. At the same time, the ABars, who had for a number of years 
failed to do their duty in answering mobilization calls, were ordered 
to send a contingent forthwith to Khorasan, and Mahdlqoll Beg 
Cupan-oglO ABar was ordered to see to this. The Shah stayed in the 
pastures of Esfara’ln for about six weeks, awaiting the arrival of 
more troops, and then proceeded to MaShad, where he visited the 
shrine of the Imam Reza and launched an inquiry into the affairs of 
Khorasan and the situation of the Uzbegs at Herat. Mirza Moham- 
mad began his duties as vizier and wielded great power. Bodaq Khan 
CeganI was appointed guardian of the infant prince, Sultan ^asan 
Mirza, and was made governor of MaShad. The fief of KabaSan, 
which had formerly been his, was allotted to his sons, ^asan All 
Sultan, I^oseyn All Sultan, and so on. 

Two other qezelb&S officers were arrested and called to account by 
the Shah: Sultan All Kallfa SamlQ, who was governor of (^yen on 
behalf of his paternal uncle, FQlad Kallfa (it was he who had deserted 
Allqoll Khan ^mlQ and gone over to MoBedqolT Khan at the battle 
of TorSiz, and by so doing, had broken the Samla line and caused 
their defeat); and SoleymSn Kallfa Turkman, who was the son-in- 
law of Mtxiedqoll Khan and one of his party. The downfall of these 
two men caused Bfldaq Khan CeganI to panic, because he was also 
connected by marriage to and had thrown in his lot with MoBedqoll 
Khan. At the urging of his sons, who had always been ambitious and 
intemperate men, he took his ward and fled to the castle at 
KaboSan. 

Salman Khan, the son of Shah All Mirza OstajlQ, who was 
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governor of TQn, worried about the Turkman emirs of the Emir Khan 
faction who had fiefs in the area, closed the gates of the citadel at 
Ton and engaged in a number of skirmishes with the Turkmans; 
eventually he seized the opportunity to escape to Iraq. 

In F^rs, the Zu’l-Q^dar junior officers, who had got into the habit 
of mutinying against their commanding officer, behaved in the same 
way toward Ya'qQb Khan as they had toward previous governors; they 
fled from the royal camp at MaShad, and Ya'qub Khan set out for 
Shiraz in pursuit. However, when the mutineers, whose leader was 
^amza Beg Jamlllfl, reached Yazd, they were arrested by BektaS 
Khan and handed over for safekeeping to Allqoll SamlQ, a qUr^^l of 
the quiver, who was the ddrQga of Yazd. When Ya'qQb Khan reached 
Yazd in pursuit of the mutineers, Bekta$ Khan went out to welcome 
him and escort him into the city. Ya'qQb Khan, however, had reason 
to suspect that BektaS Khan, at the instigation of Mirmiran, was 
plotting to seize him, release Ijfamza Beg ‘and make him governor of 
Shiraz, and make the Zu’l-Q^dars his partners in rebellion. Ya'qQb 
Khan prudently abandoned his baggage at Yazd and fled from the 
city at night. BektaS Khan sent some men in pursuit of him, but they 
gave up the chase. 

As a result of BQdaq Khan’s action, Shah 'Abbas replaced him as 
governor of MaShad with Ommat Khan OstajlQ who, in addition .to 
MorSedqolI Khan’s retainers, now received those of the lattor’s 
brother, Ebrahim Khan. The royal army then marched toward Herat, 
but bad news from Iraq frustrated the Shah’s plans and forced him to 
return. The news was that Farhad Pasha had advanced on Qarabag 
from Erzerum, had wrested that province from the control of the 
Qajar emirs, and had garrisoned a fort at Ganja. Meanwhile Jegal- 
oglQ, the Ottoman governor of Baghdad, was advancing on Hamadan 
with a second army. He had defeated QQr Korns Khan, the governor 
of Hamadan (who was taken prisoner in the action), had pillaged 
that province, and advanced as far as NehQvand, where he had built 
a fort and provisioned it. On receiving this news, the Shah hesitated 
to continue his march on Herat, because the siege of that city would 
in all probability be a lengthy one. Abdollah Khan and his son Abd 
al-Mo’men yrould probably return to Khorasan in the spring, and the 
royal army, wearied by a long siege, might not be able to withstand 
them, which would be disastrous for the Safavid state. Another fac- 
tor was that food supplies were short in Khorasan. The Shah decided 
to return to Iraq to meet the Ottoman threat, but before he left 
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Khorasan, he dismissed a number of emirs who owed their appoint- 
ment to MorSedqolI Khan and whom he therefore suspected. 

The Shah’s plan was to march to Iraq via Yazd in order to restore 
order in that region on the way; the affairs of Yazd, Kerman, and 
Pars were in confusion because BektaS Khan had remained at Yazd 
and had not taken up his new appointment as governor of Kerman, 
and had supported the mutinous Zu’l-Qadar officers at Shiraz. The 
Shah’s intention, was to take possession of the Zu’l-Q^dar mutineers 
from BektaS Khan, put them to death, send Bektas Khan to Kerman 
(if he showed satisfactory evidence of being willing to return his 
allegiance), and then proceed to Qazvin. With these aims in mind, 
the Shah marched from Band-e Farlman in the direction of DQgabad 
in the Zava district and Mohavvalat, on the road to Yazd. Since 
Budaq Khan’s action in fleeing to KaboSan merely encouraged other 
dissidents to behave in an insolent fashion, the Shah sent KQr f^asan 
bstajlQ, a reliable OstajlQ officer, to Badaq Khan to try and persuade 
him to come to court by promises of royal favor. Badaq Khan was 
too apprehensive to comply. 

At this stage of the Shah’s march, the vizier, Mirza Mobammad, 
was suddenly arrested by Farhad Khan on the Shah’s orders. The 
reasons for the downfall of the vizier are not altogether clear, but the 
following commend themselves to the intellect as being reasonable 
ones: first, the vizier had thrown in his lot with AbQ T^leb Mirza 
after the death of ^amza Mirza and on behalf of the Iraq emirs had 
written various insulting letters to Abbas Mirza in Khorasan; second, 
like MorSedqolI Khan, he wished to make administrative decisions 
in accordance with his own judgment and policies and without 
reference to the Shah; third, he had entered into negotiations with 
Mirmlian about a marriage alliance and had expressed the wish 
that, on arrival at Yazd, he might become MlrmlrSn’s son-in-law 
like Bekta$ Khan and, with his support and that of the AfSar tribe, 
make himself a kingmaker. Badaq lUian had also written a letter to 
say that he had been seduced from the path of rectitude by Mirza 
Mobammad. At all events, the vizier was a domineering, seditious, 
and ambitious man, and the moqarrabs of the court, who disliked his 
wielding so much power, urged the Shah to arrest him. The vizier 
was put to death by Pir All Aqa Arbatan, a retainer of Farhad 
Khan. Also at this point, Malek Bahman Lailjani left the royal camp 
and fled to Lanjan, for no apparent reason. 

The Shah then held several sessions of the council of the great 
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emirs to debate the relative merits of returning to Iraq via Yard or via 
TorSiz and Sabzavar. Vail Khan the qUrHibaSl, who was the father 
(rf Bekta$ Khan, argued that, if the Shah marched to Yazd, BektaS 
Khan and Mirmiran would be even more afraid and would decline 
to present themselves before him, and they would have some diffi- 
cult business ahead of them. On the other hand, if the Shah over- 
looked their misdemeanors, since they had hitherto been loyal sub- 
jects of the crown, and returned to Azerbaijan by the Tonilz and 
Sabzavar route to deal with the Ottomans, he, Vail Khan, would 
personally undertake to settle matters with BektaS Khan in a manner 
satishictory to the Shah, and would conduct him to court. The Shah 
accepted Vail Khan's suggestion. 

By the time the Shah reached Damghan, winter was over, and he 
spent three days there celebrating the New Year festival (998/1590). 
On arrival at Rayy, the Shah released his father and the royal prin- 
ces, who had been imprisoned in the fortress there by MorSedqolI 
Khan. When Sultan Mohammad’s cavalcade approached, the Shah 
dismounted from his horse and greeted his father affectionately. 
Carpets had been spread on the ground all the way from the place 
where they met to the Shah’s camp. As the cavalcade moved forward, 
gold was scattered among the crowd several times, and the rest of 
the day was given over to festivities. After the banquet, Sultan Mo- 
hammad was taken to the royal harem, where he met his sister, Zey- 
nab Begom, and other women of the royal household. From Rayy, 
the Shah and his father proceeded together to Qazvin. 

Farhad Pasha's Occupation of Qardbdg, Jegdl-oglH’s Ad- 
vance into the Province of Hamadan and Construction of 
a Fort at Nehdvand, and Subsequent Events 

As previously reported, peace negotiations on the basis of the 
status quo ante were under way with the Ottomans, and the prin- 
cipal Ottoman negotiator, Vail Aqa, the sultan’s chief taster, was on 
his way to the Shah’s camp at Sahrad when the assassination of Mor- 
Sedqoll Khan occurred; as a result, the negotiations were in abey- 
ance, and Farhad Pasha profited by the Shah’s absence in Khorasan 
to resume his offensive in (^rabag, the area between Sirvan and 
Azerbaijan. 

Simon, the Georgian prince who had in recent years been loyal to 
the. 4 ;?Si^wid dynasty, was seduced by Farhad Pasha’s specious 
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promises and gifts (actually he had little choice in the matter, since 
he saw no likelihood of receiving any assistance from his qezelbd! 
masters), and gave the Ottomans right of passage across his territory. 
Farhad Pasha marched blithely through the narrow mountain passes 
of Georgia without any opposition and entered Q^rabag. The newly 
appointed governor there, Moljjiammad Khan, who had not yet con- 
solidated his position in the province, retired in confusion. Na?ar 
Sultan Qazaqlar defected to the Ottomans with all his tribe, and he 
himself was made a pasha. The Qajar tribe and the other tribes in 
Qarabag were in too much disorder to be able to put up any effective 
resistance against the Ottomans, and they retreated across the Aras 
River to Arasbar, leaving many of their possessions to plundered. 

Farhad Pasha paused a short while in the Ganja region to construct 
a strong fort, stock it with provisions, and* garrison it with seasoned 
troops before he returned. Meanwhile, Ja'far Pasha, the comman- 
dant at Tabriz, thought he saw the opportunity to wrest other areas 
of Azerbaijan from the qezelbdi. He advanced as far as Sar3b, 
making for Ardabll, but was unable to proceed further and returned 
to his base. However, SahverdI Khan, the son of Kallfa-ye An$ar, 
who was the governor of Qaraja-dag, tendered his submission to 
Ja'far Pasha, and sent his son to Tabriz as a hostage. Ja'far Pasha 
extended his jurisdiction over various districts near the Aras — OrdO- 
bad, Marand, Dezmar, KonQz, and Gargar. 

At the same time, Senan Pasha, known as Jegal-oglQ, the Ottoman 
governor of Baghdad, led the army of Arab Iraq into Hamadan 
province and reached the neighborhood of Hamadan before QQr 
Korns Khan SamlQ, the governor of Hamadan, had time to mobilize 
his troops. Abandoning all caution, QQr Korns Khan attacked the 
Ottomans with the small number of men at his disposal. SahverdI 
Khan Abb3sl, the governor of Lorestdn, who was with Qtkr Korns 
Khan, tried to dissuade him from giving battle. But QQr Korns Khan, 
because he distrusted SahverdI Khan, attributed this counsel to some 
plot or machination against himself. As a result, SahverdI Khan took 
no part in the battle. The Ottomans made a series of attacks and sur- 
rounded the small qezelbdi force. QQr Korns Khan, who at the outset 
ctf the battle had ridden forward with a few SamlQs to tempt the Otto- 
man skirmishers into becoming involved, was recognized and pointed 
out to the Ottomans by some renegades. He was taken prisoner, and 
his men fled. SahverdI Khan beat a rapid retreat to Lorestan, and the 
Ottomans pillaged Hamadan. 
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Jegal-ogla advanced to Nehavand which, since it was on the bor- 
ders of Lorestan, he selected as the site of a fort that would both 
consolidate Ottoman control of the province of Hamadan and enable 
them to extend their jurisdiction over Lorestan. He built one fort at 
Nehavand, and another at Sa‘d-e Vaqqa$, and provisioned and gar- 
risoned them before retiring. The population of Nehavand were 
mostly Shi'ites and did not mix with the Ottomans; they destroyed 
their homes and crops, and scattered in all directions. As a result of 
this campaign!, the province of Hamadan suffered great devastation. 
Jegal-oglQ took QOr Korns Khan with him to Baghdad and received 
the plaudits of the sultan for his achievements. 

I got the details of this campaign from l^lja Abd al-RahIm DarmanI, 
a secretary in QQr Korns Khan’s administration, who was with him 
during the battle, went with him to Baghdad, and later returned. 

Tht Activities of the Khorasan Emirs after Shah ‘Abbas 
Had Left That Province 

After the Shah left Khorasan, BOdaq Khan CeganI, abetted by his 
sons, brought out into the open his plan to make himself amir al- 
omard of Khorasan. With the young prince Sultan ^asan Mlrza in 
their possession, they summoned to their side some of the dismissed 
emirs who had remained in Khorasan. They told the people that Shah 
Abbas had returned to Iraq and that the Ottoman invasion would 
give him no opportunity to return to Khorasan. "We have a royal 
prince in our ‘hands,’’ they said; "let us take him to MaShad, install 
him on the throne there, rally round him, restore order in Khorasan, 
and protect the province from the enemy. We will march against 
anyone who refuses to join us, take away his fief, and give it to an- 
other." They succeeded in persuading a group of emirs to accept 
BQdaq Khan as amir al-omard and senior chief in Khorasan. Among 
this group was MahmQd Khan $afl-(^la, who had been dismissed 
from the governorship of Nishapur. He was reinstated as governor of 
Nishapur by the revels. The OstajlQ gdzls currently in the service of 
the legitimate governor, Shah Nafar Sultan KdSek-oglQ, a kinsman of 
Ommat Khan, had formerly been retainers of MahmQd Khan, and they 
deserted Shah Na^ar Sultan and reentered the service of MahmOd 
Khan. Shah Na?ar Sultan repaired to Ommat Khan at MaShad. 

Similarly, EmSmqolI Khan, the son of Qobad Khan (^jSr, who 
had been dismissed from the governorship of Sabzavar ftu: miscon- 
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duct and as a result of complaints from the people, and had been 
replaced by Mohammad Khan CsdSla, the son of Eygds Sultan, went 
to Sabzavar and recovered that region from Mohammad Khan’s ap- 
pointees. The rebels were also joined by Abfl Muslim Khan CaaSlQ, the 
governor of Esfara’In. Ommat Khan, the governor of MaShad, who 
had been appointed amir al-omard of the province by Shah Abbas, 
sent a messenger to the rebels calling on them to desist. But the 
rebels, far from complying, decided to march on MaShad and oust 
Ommat Khan. They had just taken this decision when Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan appeared before Mashad and surrounded the city. The rest of 
this story will be related under next year’s events. 

Some of the Khorasan emirs who had been dismissed from their 
posts and fined — for instance, Sultan All Kahfa SamlG and SoleymSn 
Kallfa Turkman — went to Rostam Mirza, the son of Sultan ^oseyn 
Mirza, the governor of Bost and Zamln-davar, who had fought his 
elder brother, Mo^affar I^oseyn Mirza, at Kandahar, and had defeated 
him. Some of the emirs, especially Soleyman Kallfa Samla, went to 
Kandahar, hoping to p>ersuade Rostam Mirza to come to Khorasan. 
Considerable numbers of qezelbdl troops from Khorasan found their 
way to Kandahar and declared their allegiance to Rostam Mirza. The 
whole story of Rostam Mirza, his brother Mo^affar I^oseyn Mirza, 
and events in Sistan and at Kandahar will be the subject of a separate 
chapter later on. 
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Events in the Year of the Ox (998/1589-90), the 
Third Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

Shah Abbas returned to Qazvin in the spring of 1590.* On his ar- 
rival, he appointed to the office of vizier of the supreme divdn Mirza 
Lo(follah SirazI, formerly the vizier of I^amza Mirza, who had been 
acting as vizier of the royal household.^ The Shah enjoyed the spring, 
relaxing in the company of women, but not neglecting for a moment 
his administrative duties. 

Although the basis for negotiating a peace settlement with the 
Ottomans — the sending of a royal prince as a hostage to Turkey and 
acceptance of annexation by the Ottomans of areas already occupied 
by their troops — was repugnant both to the Shah and the army, Abbas 
thought it prudent to submit to these terms. He was confronted by 
two powerful monarchs; the problem of qezelbdi disunity had not 
been solved; and he lyas faced by domestic revolts (Bekt3§ Khan at 
Yazd; the 2u’l-Qadars in Pars, who had been incited to rebel by 
BektaS Khan; some of the Areslu emirs in Koh GllQya,. where ^asan 
Khan Afsar had assumed control of that province and ruled without 
reference to the central administration), and by rebellions on the part 
of the semi-independent rulers on the borders of the Safavid empire, 
who had taken advantage of fifteen years of weak Safavid rule since 
the death of Shah Tahmasp to shake off Safavid suzerainty and assert 
their independence. Abbas was thus forced to come to terms with 
one or other of his two principal enemies until such time as things 
took a turn for the better. The Shah devoted his attention to the 
preparation of the prince’s retinue, and nominated as his ambassador 
Mahdiqoll Khan CaOslQ, son of Simeon Khan, the governor of Arda- 
bll, who was distinguished among the other emirs by his superior 
intelligence, experience, and authority. The embassy set off, accom- 
panied by the Sultan’s envoy, Vall Aqa the chief taster, taking with it 
a friendly letter from the Shah to the Ottoman Sultan and suitable 
gifts. 

>The Muslim year 998 ran from 10 November 1589 to 29 October 1590. The Turkish 
Year of the Ox, we are told, began on New Year’s Day, 20 March 1589 (3 Jornada I, 
997). But MorSedqolI Khan was assassinated in July 1589; after that, Abbas first 
marched toward Herat, then began to return to Iraq via the Yazd route, and finally 
retraced his steps via TorSlz. We are told that he spent New Year's Day at Damghan, 
and this must have been 21 March 1590. He cannot have been back at Qazvin before 
April-May 1590— i.e., after the end of the Year of the Ox. 

‘I am not sure if this is what vezdrat-e'sarkdr-e *altya-ye ‘dltya means. 
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Since Jegal-oglQ had invaded Hamadan province, advanced as far 
as Nehavand, and built a fort there, acting on his own authority and 
without orders from the Ottoman Sultan, Shah Abbas decided to 
send a force to recover that province, hoping to destroy the fort at 
Nehavand before the embassy reached Istanbul. He appointed Tah- 
maspqoll Sultan AreSlQ governor of Hamadan, and the latter pro- 
ceeded to Nehavand and laid siege to the fort. The qezelb&S had to 
withdraw to face a new threat from the Uzbegs in Khorasan before 
they had accomplished anything, and JegaloglQ restocked the fort 
from Baghdad and changed the garrison. 

After the conclusion of peace, Shah Abbas made no further efforts 
to oust the Ottomans from their fort at Nehavand, situated though it 
was in the heart of the province of Iraq, because such action would 
have constituted an infringement of the peace treaty. The Shah’s 
Ottoman policy came under severe criticism from those who thought 
he should adopt a harder line, but the Shah acted with a restraint be- 
yond his years, and great benefits eventually redounded to the state 
from this policy. Once the Shah had concluded peace with the Otto- 
mans, he was able to turn his attention to problems in other parts of 
the country — the disaffection among the qezelbdS and internal ene- 
mies. With these problems dealt with, he returned to the Ottoman 
problem and not only recovered lost territory but actually extended 
the boundaries of Iran. 

‘Abd al-Mo’men’s Invasion of Khorasan, and His Siege 
and Capture of MaShad 

The fact that Shah Abbas had had to abandon his march on Herat 
and return to Iraq to meet the Ottoman threat made Abdollah Khan 
more determined than ever to subjugate Khorasan. Accordingly, he 
sent his son Abd al-Mo’men from ^Ik, supported by his nephew Din 
Mobammad Sultan, the son of jam Beg Sultan, who was known as 
Yatim Sultan, and Mir Qplbaba GonultaS, the governor of Herat, 
with troops from Balki AndekQd, Soborgan, JljaktQ, Meymana, 
Faryab, and Hezara-ye Qepfilq. Before the crops were ready for har- 
vest, Abd al-Mo’men Khan appeared on the scene. Since he had come 
with great rapidity and with only a small body of men, he made first 
for Nishapur. MabmQd Khan $afI-oglQ and the OstajlQ gdzts of the 
Nishapur garrison, without waiting to find out who was in command 
of the Uzbeg force, marched boldly out and engaged the Uzbeg ad- 
vance guard, taking prisoner several Uzbegs of note. When they dis- 
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covered that Abd al-Mo’men Khan was in command, the OstajlQs 
retreated hastily inside the fort. Since MabmQd Khan had not made 
preparations to resist a siege, he used his important Uzbeg captives to 
negotiate for him with Abd al-Mo*men Khan. He sent a present to 
the Uzbeg Khan and said that Nishapur was a dependency of MaShad; 
whenever MaShad fell, he would surrender Nishapur to the Uzbegs. 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan was prevailed upon by some of his emirs who 
had relatives in the hands of the OstajlQs to accept these terms. Mah- 
mOd Khan then released all his prisoners, and the Uzhegs marched 
off to MaShad. 

Abd al-Mo'men Khan camped at ^owz TOnl, about half a farsab 
from MaShad, and waited for the remainder of the Uzbeg forces to 
arrive; when they did so, he began the siege. Ommat Khan strength- 
ened the defenses to the best of his ability and stationed qezelb&i 
troops and local militia on the walls. At the same time, he sent a 
courier to the Shah, informing him oPtheir shortage of provisions and 
generally desp>erate situation. 'Phe Shah at once left Qazvin and 
marched to the relief of MaShad. But when he reached Tehran, sick- 
ness struck his camp, and the Shah himself became seriously ill. He 
sent some troops on ahead to BestQm, there to await his arrival after 
he recovered from his illness. However, his illness dragged on, and 
many of his men succumbed to the epidemic. 

After four months, Ommat Khan gave up hope of being relieved, 
and sued for quarter through the mediation of Mir Qolbaba. But Abd 
al-Mo’men Khan, aware of the weakness of the defenders, refused 
their plea and executed their envoy, Kodaverdi Khan Jalayer, within 
sight of the citadel. The Uzbeg emirs then redoubled their efforts and 
launched a general assault, storming the battlements and pouring into 
the city. The qezelbdS and inhabitants of Mashad took refuge in the 
great courtyard of the shrine of the Imam Reza, and all the seyyeds, 
'olamd, shrine attendants, professors of theology, and the pious and 
holy men in MaShad devoted themselves to prayer. The Uzbegs sur- 
rounded the courtyard and opened fire on those within with arrows 
and muskets. Abd al-Mo’men Khan and Din Mohammad Khan rode 
into the city and made their way to the courtyard of the shrine. 

One by one, Ommat Khan and all his men were killed, but the 
Uzbegs were not sated, and directed their fire on the seyyeds, ‘olamd, 
and other holy men assembled there. Abd al-Mo’men Khan took up 
his station in the portico of Mir All Sir and sent his men into the 
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shrine itself; they dragged their victims out of the seyyeds' quarters, 
the shrine attendants’ quarters, and the Masjed-e jame', and slew 
them, tearing- Korans from the hands of the attendants. The story goes 
that a seyyed of MaShad named Mir Mohammad f^oseyn, known as 
Mir Bala-ye Sar, because he always took up his position over the 
tomb of the Imam and spent his time at his devotions and the reading 
of the Kcvan, was on this day of terror in his usual place. An Uzbeg 
seized him and tried to drag him outside; the seyyed clung to the 
screen round the tomb with one hand, whereupon another U^beg 
severed his hand with his sword and the seyyed was dragged outside 
and cut to pieces. His hand remained affixed to the screen. That 
melancholy day was like a second ‘Asflra,’ and the shrine ran with the 
blood of the martyrs. 

The women and children were taken into captivity by the Uzbegs, 
who carried their looting and slaying to all parts of the city. If they 
found anyone in hiding, they tortured him to extract any wealth he 
might have, and then slew him. The holy shrine was plundered, and 
the jeweled chandeliers of gold and silver, the candlesticks, the rugs, 
and the china bowls and vessels were carried off. The shrine library, 
which housed a collection of books from all parts of the Islamic world, 
including precious copies of the Koran in the writing of the immacu- 
late Imams and masters of the calligraphic art such as YSqQt Mosta‘$- 
eml and the six masters, and other learned works of priceless value, 
was pillaged; and the Uzbegs sold these masterpieces to one another 
like so many potsherds. The sack of Ma$had went on for three days. 
Some people riianaged to escape from the city and make their way to 
Iraq; others, not wanting to abandon their families, found various 
hiding places outside. On the fourth day, the Uzbeg Khan put an end 
to the sack, but imposed ransom money; this was even demanded of 
those who gradually emerged from their hiding places, and if they 
could not pay it, their children were taken in lieu. Many women and 
children were taken to Transoxania and sold as slaves. 

Abd al-Mo’men Khan appointed an Uzbeg governor of MaShad. 
Before leaving, the city, he removed the gold ornamental spike atop 
the dome of the shrine, which Shah Tahmasp had donated. The Khan 
then marched to Sarahs and laid siege to the dty and the castle. Ebn 
^oseyn Khan, the governor, and his CagatSy troops, who were old re- 
tainers, of his, defended the city stoutly, and inflicted many casualties 
on the Uzbegs, who eventually marched away to Balk without having 
the 10th of Mohanam, commemorates the martyrdom of Hoseyn. 
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achieved anything. Many other parts of Khorasan, however, fell into 
Uzbeg hands: Jam, iTaf, Bakarz, KusQya, Corian, and FoSanj. Mab- 
mQd Khan evacuated Nishapur and moved his men and their house- 
holds to Bestam, and so the Uzbegs took over Nishapur too. Ganj All 
Khan held the fortress of Salama in the I^f district for a while, but 
eventually, despairing of help from Iraq, retreated westward. 

At Tehran, the Shah was recovering, though he had not regained 
complete health. The news from MaShad threw the Shah and the 
army into a state of gloom, but because the blows of fate must be 
endured patiently, the people gave thanks for the Shah’s recovery. 
When the Shah felt a little stronger, he went -to the shrine of Abd 
al-A?lm and spent a few days there in prayer before returning to 
Qazvin. 

The Battle Between Buddq Khan and His Fellow Emirs 
and Dm Mohammad Khan, and the Victory of the Uzbegs 

Buddq Khan Ceganl and his fellow emirs^Abu Muslim Khan 
CdOSlQ, Emdmqoll Khan Qdjdr, and MabmOd Khan $ufl-oglQ Ostdj- 
lu, had planned to wrest Mashad from Ommat Khan and make them- 
selves masters of Khorasan. Before they could carry out this plan, 
however, MaShad was invested by Abd al-Mo’men Khan. Ommat 
Khan sent a message to the rebels telling them that their mobilization 
was most opportune, and suggesting that they deal with the external 
enemy firstl If BGddq Khan’s force was strong enough, he said, they 
should march to his relief at Mashad; if not, they should proceed to 
Rddekdn and keep the road from Iraq clear of the enemy in case the 
royal army should put in an appearance. Although Boddq Khan’s 
forces were insufficient to engage Abd al-Mo’men’s army, neverthe- 
less they began to march toward MaShad. 

At this juncture, Nur Mobammad Khan b. Abu’l-Mobammad Khan 
b. Din Mobammad Khan b. AlOS Khan, of the line of Seyban b. Jotl b. 
Genghis Khan, who was governor of Marv, Nesa, Ablvard, and 
Bagbad, but was on bad terms with Abd al-Mo’men Khan because 
he suspected the latter of having designs on his territory, made an 
incursion into the KabOShan district with some six or seven thousand 
men, Uzbegs and men of the $a’en-kanl Turkmans who lived in the 
area of Nesa and Ablvard. Bodaq Khan and his fellow emirs thought 
their best plan was to attack NOr Mobammad Khan and prevent him 
from joining forces with Abd al-Mo’men Khan. They reasoned that. 
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if NQr Mohammad Khan had in fact come to join Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan, if they could defeat him, this would weaken Abd al-Mo’men’s 
position at MaShad and the latter might raise the siege of that city. 
NQr Mohammad sent a message to BQdaq Khan saying that he had no 
quarrel with the qezelboS; his only object was to protect his heredi- 
tary territory from Abd al-Mo*men. The qezelbdl emirs, thinking this 
was merely a trick, gave battle to NQr Mohammad. 

The qeielbaS skirmishers swept aside the Uzbeg skirmishers and 
reached the Uzbeg lines, but the Uzbegs inflicted heavy casualties 
on them by firing volleys of arrows. The Uzbegs then charged, and 
the qezelb&S, many of whom, thinking the battle was won, had not 
maintained their positions, were routed, with some six or seven 
hundred men killed. NQr Mohammad did not pursue the qezelbdl, and 
BQdaq Khan and his fellow emirs, who were mounted on swift TQbiiaq 
horses, escaped and retired to their respective castles. BQdaq Khan 
wrote a humble letter to the Shah begging forgiveness for his actions, 
and sent it by the hand of his elder son, ^oseyn All Sultan. NQr Mo- 
hammad sent an announcement of his victory to Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan, thereby placing the latter under an obligation to him. Although 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan made no move against him that year, it was not 
long before Abdollah Khan seized Marv, and Abd al-Mo’men Khan 
Nesa and Ablvard and other districts, and drove him out of his an- 
cestral lands. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred This Year 
(99811589-90) 

Mohammad Khan Ziad-oglQ QSjSr, who had evacuated QarabSg 
the previous year, took a force of (^jOr troops and miscellaneous 
Turkmans from QaiQbag and marched from Arasbar to lay siege to 
Ganja. He allocated duties regarding the digging of trenches and 
construction of earthworks, and set to work with a will, hoping to 
capture the castle before the Safavid peace mission reached Istanbul, 
so that Qarabag might be in Safavid hands by the time the treaty was 
signed. The Ottoman garrison at Ganja sent word posthaste to Ja’far 
P^ha at Tabriz, an^ the latter sent a pained letter to the Shah pro- 
testing that it was not right to conduct military operations while peace 
negotiations were in progress. The Shah, fearing that this action by 
Mohammad Khan Qajar might jeopardize the chances of peace, 
ordered the latter to raise the si^ge. The Qajars, however, refused to 
abandon so easily the rich province of Q^rabAg, which had been their 
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tribal territory for many years, and where they had established estates 
and flourishing gardens, and they disobeyed the Shah’s order. 

Another complaint was then directed to the Shah, this time by 
Farhad Pasha, who had initiated the peace talks and was commander 
in chief of the frontier region; the Shah then sent a <^jar officer, 
SshverdI Beg, to Mohammad Khan with the following message: 

Your forefathers, as a reward for their loyal services 
to the Safavid house, received the province of Qara- 
bag from my forefathers. Policy now dictates that I 
should not at this moment contest this province with 
the Ottomans. If you are triply loyal to me, you will 
cease military op>erations and return, and I will give 
you fiefs elsewhere in the kingdom in lieu of Qara- 
bag. Qarabag will not run away. God willing, it will 
easily be recovered; if not, one cannot fight against 
fate. I hope that, with God’s help, right will shortly 
triumph. 

SahverdI Beg was too frightened to deliver this message, which he 
suspected would not be acceptable to the Qajar emirs, and so he went 
to the fort and showed the Shah’s orders to the Ottomans. The Otto- 
mans passed the document on to Mohammad Khan who, being a loyal 
Sufi, did as the Shah wished and raised the siege. His emirs and 
troops at once dispersed. Most of them, the chiefs of the Qazdqlar, 
Sams al-Dlnlu,^ and Qaramanlu tribes, renounced their allegiance, 
deserted and retired each to his own territory; others went to Arasbar. 
Of the other tribes, all those who were truly loyal, gave obedience to 
their Shah priority over money and property, but some defected to 
the Ottomans. Because of the hostile activities of the deserters, 
Mohammad Khan was unable to move south, so he crossed the Kor 
River and, at the urging of Alexander Khan, took refuge with him. 
But that dishonorable prince arrested him and handed him over to 
the Ottomans, who sent him to Istanbul, where he spent some time in 
prison. 

After peace was signed, prisoners on both sides were handed over, 
and Mohammad Khan made his way to court via Baghdad and 
Sostar, where he was with Mahdiqoll Khan SsimlQ for a time. On his 
return to Iran, he took up residence at Ardabll. The story goes that 
clan of the Zu'l-Qadar tribe. 
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Mo^mmad Khan, while he was living at Aidabll, always used to say 
that one day Ganja, through the power of the holy spirit of Shaikh 
Saft, would return to Safavid hands, and the Shah would make him 
governor of the province of Q^rabag. This eventually came to pass, 
for in the Year of the Horse (1014/1605-06), the province of Qara- 
bag was recovered from the Ottomans after some twenty years of 
Ottoman occupation, and Mohammad Khan, in recognition of his 
sterling services to the crown, was reappointed governor. At that 
time, all those who had opposed the Shah’s order twenty years pre- 
viously and had been guilty of disloyalty were exiled from their ances- 
tral lands and sent to Mazandaran. In this way the goats were sepa- 
rated from the sheep and punished, and the province of Mazandaran 
was developed. 

Another event which occurred this year was the flight of Moham- 
mad Sarlf Khan CaaSla to Gllan. This man, who was the son of Kalll 
Beg, the son of Ij^oseyn Beg, a qUrH-ye tir-o-kamdn at the time of 
Shah Tahmasp, and a grandson on his mother’s side of Ma‘$Qm Beg 
$afavl, had found favor with Shah Abbas and had been made 
qUrH-ye tir-o-kamdn as his grandfather had been before him. When 
^e Shah marched to Khoiasan in 997/1589, Moi^edqoll Khan had 
offered him the position of governor of Qazvin with the rank of Khan, 
and had given his hereditary office to his own nephew, Mobammad 
Sultan KOtval. Mohammad Sarlf Khan, to please MorSedqolI Khan, 
and because he was an ambitious man, gave up his hereditary office, 
accepted the post of governor of Qiazvin, and held that office until the 
Shah returned 'from Khorasan. At the beginning of this year (998/ 
1589-90), although there was not the slightest indication that he had 
follen from favor with the Shah, he was neiyous because he had left 
his hereditary office against the Shah’s wishes. His fears now got the 
better of him and he fled to Gllan with a few companions. MorSed- 
qoll Sultan, the brother of Esma'IlqolI Khan Samla, who was also 
apprehensive because he was the latter’s brother and had opposed 
Abbas during the AbQ T^leb Mirza rebellion, fled to Gllan as well. 
There, they and other political refugees were given asylum by Khan 
Ahmad, the ruler of Gllan. Shah Abbas demanded their extradition, 
but this was refused. .Because of other preoccupations, the Shah took 
no action at that time. 

Finally this year, the goldm Farhad Aqa, who was the governor of 
Isfahan and who had forgotten all he owed to Shah Tahmasp and 
^amza Mirza and in his insatiable desire for the governorship of Isfa- 
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han had entered the service of MorSedqolI Khan, was dismissed and 
called to account. The post of ddrOga and manager of all affairs at 
Isfahan was given to Yoll Beg, one of I;Iamza Mirza’s goldms. 

The War between the QezelbSl Emirs in Fdrs, Kerman, 
and Yazd 

As I have already mentioned, BektaS Khan AfSar had given a 
specious air of loyalty to his behavior by arresting the Zu’l-Qadar 
officers who had rebelled against the amtr al-omard of Fars, Ya'qQb 
Khan, and had left the royal camp without permission. In reality, 
however, this was part of a plot by BektaS Khan to have the Zu’l- 
Qadars eating out of his hand. Urged on by Mirmiran, his father-in- 
law, who was a seditious man, BektaS Khan extended his authority 
over all the provinces of Pars, Kerman, and Yazd, and paid no heed 
to the lawfully appointed officers of the crown. 

When Ya'qub Khan reached Shiraz he proceeded to try and deal 
with the rebellious Zu’l-Qadars and to weaken Bekta§ Khan by de- 
priving him of their support. Since the Shah had given him full 
authority to settle the affairs of Fars as he saw fit, he offered the 
governorship of Kerman to ‘Abbas Sultan. The latter laid his hands 
on some dlvdn funds and attracted to his side soldiers seeking pay or 
offices, and set about establishing himself as governor. When BektaS 
Khan heard this, he began to have doubts about the loyalty of the 
AfSar emirs who were with him at Yazd. However, since he had heard 
nothing from his father, who was still at court, he realized that the 
appointment of Abbas Sultan must be the work of Ya'qQb Khan. He 
told the AfSar chiefs the truth of the situation and led a troop of about 
five or six hundred AfSars to Kerman. He found himself confronted 
by Abbas Sultan and a composite force of AfSOrs, local chiefs from 
the Kerman area, Arabs, and various tribal contingents — some three 
thousand men in all, both cavalry and inbntry. BektaS Khan, discon- 
certed by this turn of events and by the fact that he received no sup- 
port either from the AfSars at Kerman or from the local populace, and 
once more becoming nervous about the loyalty of even the few men 
he had with him, was at a loss for what to do. 

Some of BektaS Khan’s supporters, who knew a lot about Safavid 
affairs, told him that Abbas Sultan’s prevailing vice was avarice; he 
was not noted for his generosity. The Afiars who had rallied round 
him, they said, had done so out of duty, because of their years of loyal 
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service to the Safavid dynasty. It did not necessarily follow that they 
were prepared to follow Abbas Sultan into battle against Bekt3§ 
Khan. On the other hand, if he (BektSS Khan) hesitated too long, this 
would be put down to cowardice, and Abbas Sultan’s supporters 
would become correspondingly bolder. BektaS Khan was an intrepid 
warrior. He accepted their advice, and at once prepared for battle. 
It was not a moment too soon, for Abbas Sultan’s men were advanc- 
ing from the city with musketeers on both flanks. BektSs Khan led his 
men in a charge at full gallop and broke the opposing lines. As his 
counselors had predicted, Abbas Sultan’s men put up only feeble 
resistance and began to flee after this first charge. Abbas Sultan re- 
tired to the citadel with his sons and a few trusty men, and BektaS 
Khan occupied the city and laid siege to the citadel. 

BektaS Khan’s vizier, I^atem Beg the son of Malek Bahram, thought 
the interests of the Safavid state would best be served if a recon- 
ciliation could be effected between uncle and nephew.^ With BektaS 
Khan’s permission, he negotiated a settlement between them, on 
condition that BektaS Khan would commit no act of treachery against 
Abbas Sultan, his sons, or the men with him in the citadel, and that 
Abbas should retain his former fiefs. BektaS swore mighty oaths to 
keep these conditions, but that treacherous man arrested his uncle 
and his cousins a few days later and, not content with that, put them 
to death, despite the fact that his uncle was like a father to him. How- 
ever, this act of treachery portended his own end. 

With affairs at Kerman settled to his satisfaction, BektaS Khaii re- 
turned to Yazd. Meanwhile, in Fars, Ya’qdb Khan was consolidating 
his power and suppressing the dissident Zu’l-Qadars, putting to death 
any whom he suspected of opposition. He placed in bond the houses 
of the refugee Zu’l-Qadar officers who were at Yazd and appropriated 
all their lands and property. SahverdI Kallfa, the son of Vall Kallfa 
SamlQ and the elder brother of Esma'llqoll Khan, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Ij and Neyrlz during the vek&lat of MorSedqolI 
Khan, and still had some two or three hundred old SamlQ retainers of 
Vall Kallfa, was dismissed by Ya'qQb Khan, who knew the Shah’s 
antipathy toward that family. SahverdI Kallfa refused to obey Ya'qQb 
Khan’s order, so the latter, either on his own initiative or on orders 
from the Shah, marched out of Shiraz on the pretense of going 
hunting and made a surprise attack on SahverdI Kallfa> whom he 
captured and put to death, along with several of his sons and kinsmen. 

‘Abbas Sultan was BektaS Khan’s uncle. 
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He plundered the area thoroughly, ^oseyn Beg, the eldest son of 
SahverdI Kallfa, managed to escape to Yazd, where he was warmly 
received by BektaS Khan. 

Bekta§ Khan then released the Zu’l-(^dar officers who were held 
in custody in the charge of Allqoll B^ SamlQ, qUril-ye tarkai 
{qOr^i of the quiver). He promised I^amza Beg JamlllQ the govern- 
orship of Shiraz, and wrote a letter on his behalf to the Shah in which 
he agreed to pay a large sum as a fine if the Shah would dismiss Ya'- 
qub Khan from the governorship of Shiraz and appoint someone 
else; there was no possibility of reconciliation between the Zu’l-Qadar 
emirs and Ya'qQb Khan, he said, because the emirs would never 
accept the latter as governor of Shiraz. In this way, he hoped to 
achieve his secret ambition to make himself master of Pars as well. 
Various people tried to dissuade him from meddling in this way. His 
vizier, I^atem Beg, reminded him that he belonged to the AfSar 
tribe and held a letter of appointment from the Shah appointing him 
governor of Kerman; affairs at Yazd and problems to do with the 
Zu’l-Qadar tribe had nothing whatever to do with him. His best 
course, continued the vizier, was to leave Yazd, take over the gov- 
ernorship of Kerman, and stop interfering in matters that did not 
concern him, because this type of behavior would only annoy the 
Shah and the principal officers of state. His father, Vail Khan, who 
was at court, kept sending him similar advice, but he refused to be 
guided by it, thinking only that, if his demarche at court was success- 
ful, he would be master of the whole of Kerman and Pars. BektaS 
Khan did not drink much wine, preferring various opium-containing 
compounds; under the influence of these, he would rave deliriously; 
"I am no less a man than Emir Mobammad Mofaffar,” he would say, 
“who rose from the post of p>olice chief (Sahna) at Meybod in the 
Yazd district, to the throne!” And Mirmiran would nod his head in 
agreement. 

Eventually, the Zu’l-Qadar officers from Shiraz made a pact with 
BektaS Khan to mobilize their forces and drive Ya'qQb Khan out of 
Shiraz. BektaS Khan named f^mza Beg jamlllQ governor of Shiraz 
and sent him off with an escort of one hundred and fifty Afilar gdzJs. 
BektaS Khan next tried to gain possession of the citadel at Yazd, but 
its commandant, Allqoll Beg ^mlQ, resisted him. When the Shah 
heard all this, he decided to go in person to deal with the matter. But 
when the royal army reached Kashan, the Shah heard that BektaS 
Khan had been killed, and so he returned. 
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I^amza Beg jamlllQ had gone first to the Solestan district, which 
used to belong to his tribe. With the help of the AfSSr detachment, he 
seized Qal'a-ye Safid, and installed there one of his men, Ommat 
Aqa. This fort was intended to be a refuge if things went wrong. He 
waited there for some time, but none of the Zu’l-Qadars came from 
Shiraz to join him. Ya'qOb Khan sent some men against him, and 
most of f^amza Beg’s men were killed; a few escaped to Yazd. I^amza 
Beg himself, with Esma'il Kallfa, the son of EsbSq Kallfa, and a few 
friends, repaired to Qal'a-ye Saftd. But to their consternation, 
Ommat Aqa, seeing which way the wind was blowing, shut the gates 
of the fort against them. They were still wondering what to do when 
Ya’qab Khan was upon them, and they fled to KOh GllQya. Ya'qOb 
Khan demanded that the governor of Koh Glluya hand them over; 
the latter was unable to protect them further, and they scattered 
among the jamlllQ tribe, where they were hunted down by Ya'qub 
Khan’s men and put to death. Ommat Aqa handed over Qal'a-ye 
Safid to Ya'qQb Khan, and the latter, with Ears securely under his 
control, moved against BektaS Khan. 

YOsof Khan, the son of Qoll Beg the qUrilbaSi, who had been 
governor of AbarqQh before the accession of Shah 'Abbas, had held 
the office of qUrilb&Sl whe 'Abbas came to the throne, and had been 
imprisoned for his part in the plot against Morsedqoll Khan, had 
eventually been released on the intercession of Vall Khan, the father 
of BektaS Khan. When the royal army was in Khorasan, YQsof Khan 
had gone to AbarqQh, gathered together some old retainers of his 
own and his father’s, and installed himself again with the help of 
Bektas Khan. However, YQsof Khan resented Bektas Khan’s power, 
and secretly disliked him. Bektas Khan, because of his close ties of 
kinship with him, and in memory of what he owed YQsof Khan’s 
father, pretended to be on good terms with him. 

When Ya'qQb Khan neared AbarqQh, he sent a message to YQsof 
Khan: It was necessary to deal with BektaS Khan, he said, because 
the latter had committed acts of rebellion against the state. YQsof 
Khan should forget about tribal solidarity and join him in this enter- 
prise. If he did so, he would make him governor of Kerman. YQsof 
Khan agreed with alacrity, and their combined forces reached Yazd 
while Bektas Khan was still besieging Allqoll Beg SamlQ in the 
citadel there. The bulk of BektaS Khan’s troops were still at Kerman, 
and his advisers counseled him to leave Yazd and go to Kerman, 
thereby stilling the tongues of those who accused him of rebellion. 
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Ya'qQb Khan probably would not dare to attack him at Kerman, they 
said, and if he did, it would be an easy matter to repulse him. 

BektaS Khan was trapF>ed by his own sense of honor, however, and 
could not bear to turn his back on his enemies. Further, he was en- 
couraged in this attitude by MlrmlrSn, who owed his own in- 
fluential position to BektaS Khan. He therefore decided to give battle 
to his foes with the men he had with him. To begin with, his AfSars 
repulsed repieated attacks by the skirmishers of the Shiraz army. 
BektaS Khan, when he saw how inferior his army was in numbers to 
that of the enemy, realized he had no hope if he stuck to conventional 
tacdcs. He decided to use the same tactic he had employed against 
Abbas Sultan AfSar at Kerman — namely, to charge the enemy at full 
gallop. His charge swept aside the enemy skirmishers and threw the 
ranks of the Shiraz army into such <x>nfusion that Ya'qQb Khan 
wanted to abandon his colors. Mohammadqoll Khan, the son of 
MortezQqoll Khan PornQk, one of the Fars emirs, dissuaded him 
from doing so, and urged him to stand firm. 

The AfSar charge on the center of the Fars army had lost its im- 
pietus by virtue of the sheer weight of numbers of the enemy, and the 
2u’l-Qadars began to rally. Some of YQsof Khan’s ABars recognized 
BektaS Khan and reported to YQsof Khan that he was among the 
group which had made the charge. YQsof Khan, who had supposed 
that BektaS Khan was still stationed with his own center and had a 
healthy respect for his prowess, now urged his AfSars to cut off his 
retreat. BektaS Khan repented of his rash charge; if he fought on, the 
chances were that he would be taken prisoner. He tried to retreat 
toward his own center but failed, so he hacked his way through the 
enemy and fled back to the city, followed by his men. He stationed 
trusted men on the walls and sought Mirmiran’s advice as to wheth- 
er to try and hold Yazd, or to go to Kerman. BektaS Khan’s supporters, 
who had followed him into the city, criticized his action. He must 
ride at once to Kerman, they said; by morning, he must be ten far- 
sahs along the road to Kerman. Once again, however, BektaS Khan’s 
sense of honor prevented him from taking the logical course of action. 
He could not bring himself to abandon his wife, Mirmiran’s 
daughter; taking her with him, however, was fraught with difficulties, 
because Ya'qQb Khan was sure to station men to guard the Kerman 
road, and he could not rely on the loyalty of his own men. 

Since it was late in the day, the victorious army of Fars did not 
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pursue the enemy but camped on the spot, being unable to enter the 
cultivated belt round the city. Ya*qQb Khan was afraid that BektaS 
Khan would elude him and slip away to Kerman during the night, so 
he sent a delegation to MlrmlrSn with the following message: 
“BektaS Khan is the enemy of the state and the prisoner of the Shah. 
We have handed him over to you. If he escapes, you will answer for it 
to the Shah”; and he added various other threats. Mirmiran was an 
eminent and respected seyyed, and no emir had ever treated him with 
disrespect. But he knew that Ya'qQb Khan was an arrogant and 
shameless young man, and would probably carry out his threaits and 
disgrace him. So he said to Ya'qQb Khan’s delegates, in the presence 
of BektaS Khan: "BektaS Khan is here with me; as you see, he is not 
going anywhere. God willing, whatever is best will be done.” He then 
placed a guard on BektaS Khan to make sure he did not escape, and 
sent men to the city gate which was in his charge, admitted some of 
Ya'qQb Khan’s men into the city, and posted them at the gatehouse. 

BektaS Khan realized that Mirmiran had betrayed him and that 
he could not hope to defend the city; further, he no longer had con- 
fidence in his own men, and was at a loss to know what to do. He 
paced restlessly in and out of his room, dreaming up one plan after 
another. Suddenly he noticed some strangers, fully armed, near the 
gatehouse, and knew at once that they were Ya'qQb Khan’s men, who 
must have been admitted by Mirmiran. He grabbed his sword and 
started toward them. As he did so, a musketball struck his hand, with 
the result that he could not use it; it is not clear whether someone 
fired at him deliberately, or whether a musket belonging to one of his 
servants went off accidentally. Anyway, Ya'qQb Khan’s men seized 
him, but Bektas Khan’s sense of honor would not permit him to be 
led bound before Ya'qQb. He made his captors fearful of possible 
rescue attempts by the AfSars and instructed them to kill him, which 
they at once did. His death occurred about midnight, and the news, 
at once taken to Ya'qQb Khan, filled him with joy. He sent BektaS 
Khan’s head to court, together with a full report. BektaS Khan’s re- 
tainers, looking to their own safety, concealed themselves in various 
strongholds. Shortly after first light, the Zu’l-Q^ars poured into 
Yazd and began to plunder the homes of the ABars. But in the en- 
suing confusion, friend was not distinguished from foe, and the 
soldiers plundered indiscriminately. The pillage went on for two or 
three days, and many citizens of Yazd and followers of Mirmiran 
suffered at the hands of the looters. 

One" of Mirmiran’s sons, Shah Kalllollah, had always opposed 
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his father’s policy of supporting Bekt^s Khan, and had conducted 
correspondence with Ya'qub Khan. He was now honored and re- 
ceived with respect by Ya'qQb. Mlrmlr^n himself and his other sons 
were accused of being in league with BektSls Khan and of opposition 
to the Shah and rebellion; they were not only not treated with resf>ect, 
but were humiliated. The officers appointed by Ya'qub Khan to take 
possession of Bektds Khan’s treasures and property did not omit a 
search of Mlrmlran’s house, though it was treated a little less 
roughly than others, because several women of the Safavid royal 
house were in his residence. In general, houses belonging to members 
of Mirmlran’s family suffered less than others. However, Mlrmlr^n 
was humiliated, and Ya'qub Khan extracted large sums from him by 
way of gifts and fines. My source of information for this episode was 
Bektas Khan’s vizier, I;;lstem Beg, who was of course involved, and 
other reliable sources have verified his account. 

Ya'qub Khan spent some time at Yazd, royally entertained by Shah 
Kalllollah, but his avarice proved his undoing. He was so dazzled by 
the prospect of getting his hands on the contents of Bektas Khan’s 
treasuries, which the latter had accumulated over a period of twenty 
years, that he appropriated the whole lot to his own use, and sent the 
Shah only a small proportion of the items he had marked down for 
himself. Had he been truly loyal, he would have been content with 
the honor of having performed a service for his master and would not 
have placed the treasures of this world before his duty to his bene- 
factor; he would not have polluted himself by touching a single coin 
of that money. Had he acted thus, the Shah would have bestowed on 
him in the form of rewards the whole of the value of Bektas Khan’s 
property, and quite possibly even more than its value, for in the 
Shah’s eyes it was worthless. 

Unfortunately, Ya'qub Khan was beguiled by the baubles of this 
world, and the opportunities for self-aggrandizement which he 
found ready to hand blinded him to the enormity of his own actions. 
For instance, having installed YOsof Khan as governor of Kerman, he 
made him sign a sworn covenant that he would obey him in all things; 
he also installed his nephew, Nadr Khan, as governor of Abarquh, 
and by these acts elected to remove himself from the Shah’s favor. 
He repaired to Shiraz, where he began to behave like a king. He 
married Bekt^ls Khan’s widow, Mlrmlrdn’s daughter, arid took her 
off to Shiraz. He deprived some emirs of their fiefs, and considered 
the whole province of Fars to be his own lawful property. He approp- 
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riated for his own use the estates of some of Zu’l-Qadars who had 
been killed in battle. He so far forgot his station as to send a robe of 
honor to the governor of Lar.‘ Since he was apparently secure in the 
Shah’s favor, everyone obeyed him, and the governor of Lar obed- 
iently donned his robe of honor. The rest of Ya’qQb Khan’s story will 
be told later. 

The Shah’s Expedition to Isfahan and His Victories in 
This Campaign 

It will be recalled that Shah Abbas, when he heard of BektaS 
Khan’s revolt, marched toward Yazd. First, he went to Isfahan, where 
Yoll Beg, the goldm of the royal household, who had been appointed 
governor of Isfahan, had found the province in a state of turmoil, 
strengthened the fort at Tabarak,’ stocked it with provisions and muni- 
tions, and now thought of himself as the lord of Isfahan. When the 
Shah reached Kashan, he received the news, as already recorded, of 
the death of BektaS Khan, and he sent robes of honor and his con- 
gratulations to Ya'qQb Khan. The Shah then sent a courier to Yoll 
Beg warning him that he would shortly be his guest at Isfahan. He 
repeatedly sent friendly letters and robes of honor to Yoll Beg in ad- 
vance of his arrival, in case the latter should mistake the purpose of 
his visit Yoll Beg had no choice but to obey; he entrusted the cita- 
del of Tabarak to a reliable officer, rode out to meet the Shah some- 
where between Kashan and Isfahan and was greeted with marks of 
great favor. The same day, he received permission to return to s Is- 
fahan to make the necessary preparations for the Shah’s reception. 
Carpwts were laid in the Shah’s path for a distance of three farsaks 
from Dowlatabad to the city, and the Shah scattered largesse, in the 
form of trays of gold coins, at several points on the way. 

The Shah entered Isfahan and took up residence at the palace. 
Yoll Beg carried out his duties as host to the Shah, but he allowed no 
one to have access to the fort of Tabarak — an action that particularly 
irked the Shah in view of the fact that he was a goldm. However, the 
Sluh said nothing to him about it, but bestowed on him some fresh 
mark of his favor every day. Finally, at the Shah’s request, Yoll Beg 
was host to the Shah in his own home, and dischaig;ed his duties in a 
fitting manner. All the members of the court and the moqarrdbs 
attended the banquet, which was followed by the drinking of wine and 

^Southeast of Shiraz. 

^See Le Stiange, p. 205. 
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merrymaking. There is an old saying, 'A traitor is always nervous,*’ 
and Yoll Beg could not quiet his apprehensions despite the outward 
signs of the Shah’s favor. A few days after the banquet, he retired 
into the citadel with his officers and defended the battlements with 
cannon and muskets. This action caused astonishment among the 
Shah’s officers, who sent a delegation headed by Seyyed Beg Kam- 
una, one of the most distinguished emirs from the time of Shah 
Tahmasp, to talk to Yoll Beg, but the latter refused to listen to their 
well-meaning advice. Not only that, but he arrested the delegates 
and detained them in the citadel. 

To be defied by a foolish golam when he himself was actually in 
residence at Isfahan was a source of acute embarrassment to the 
Shah, who was conscious of the fact that Yoll Beg’s action might 
lead to all sorts of trouble. The Shah considered it politic not to sub- 
due him by force, but by diplomacy, and he sent Farhad Khan 
Qaramanlu, a most influential emir and an old friend of Yoll Beg 
from the time of Hamza Mlrza, to bring him out of the fort. On the 
first day, Yoll Beg received Farhad Khan in a friendly manner and 
conducted himself according to protocrol. On the second day, urged 
on by some of his supporters, he detained Farhad Khan in the citadel 
as well, disarmed him and his retainers, and broke off negotiations. 
The Shah, enraged, ordered the qurcls and the nobles of Isfahan to 
surround the citadel, and there were some armed clashes. This 
brought Yoll Beg to his senses, and he reopened talks with Farhad 
Khan. If the Shah would pardon him, he said, and reappoint him 
governor of Isfahan and call off his troops, he would come out of the 
citadel. Farhad Khan considered it expedient to communicate these 
terms to the Shah, and on his advice they were agreed to, and Yoll 
Beg sent a robe of honor. 

Yoll Beg trusted Farhad Khan’s assurances and came out of the 
citadel, but the Shah bore him a grudge for the way he had behaved, 
and why would he not? It is sheer stupidity to defy one’s benefactor 
in such an insolent manner and expect to remain unscathedi A few 
days later, Yoll Beg handed over the citadel to the Shah, hoping that 
the latter would then fulfill his promise to reinstate him as governor 
of Isfahan. But the people of Isfahan, who had done their duty by the 
Shah during the siege of the citadel and had opposed Yoll Beg be- 
cause they disliked him as governor, made representations to the 
Shah, and Yoll Beg had to be satisfied with his life. He gave Farhdd 
Khan carte-blanche to negotiate for him with the Shah, and Farhad 
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Khan made every effort on his behalf because of their close friend- 
ship, but in the end Yoll Beg paid the penalty for his ingratitude. 
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Events During the Year of the Tiger, Ck>rres* 
ponding to the Muslim Year 999/1590-91, the 
Fourth Year of Shah Abbas’s Reign 

Spring came this year on Sunday 14 Jom^d^ I, 999/10 March 
1591.* This year, Yadegar Sultan RQmlu was sent as ambassador to 
India. Readers will recall that Mohammad Babar b. 'Omar Shaikh 
Mlrza b. Abu Sa'ld Gurakan had established a dynasty in India 
after he had been driven out of his ancestral lands in Transoxania, 
and AksI and Andejan in the province of Fargana,^ by Mohammad 
Khan Seybanl. At first a refugee in the Kabul and I:ie$ar Sadman region, 
he had sent his cousin, Sultan Oveys Mlrza b. Sultan Mabmud Mlrza, 
known as Mlrza Khan, who was governor of Badaksan, to Shah 
Esma'iTs court to ask the latter’s aid. With qezelbdi assistance, he 
had been reinstated at Samarkand. A few years later, Babor had 
been defeated by Abdollah Khan and other Uzbeg sultans near Bok- 
hara, and had again appealed to Shah Esma'il for aid; this time, Shah 
Esma'il sent the rokn al-salfana Mir Najm-e SanT E$fahanl, who 
was defeated by the Uzbegs at Gojdovan. It was after this that Babor 
had founded the Mogul dynasty in India. Babor had been succeeded 
as emperor by his eldest son, Moiiammad Homayun, who had even- 
tually been driven from his throne by Sir Khan and the Afghans; he 
had retired first to Tatta, Sind, and Kandahar, but was hounded from 
that refuge by his brothers. He was given sanctuary in Iran by Shah 
Tahmasp, as is recorded in the Tarih-e Akbarl and other works. With 
Safavid assistance, Homayun regained his throne, and friendly 
relations were maintained between the two empires for the rest of 
Homayun’s reign. 

After the accession of his son, Jalal al-Din Mohammad Akbar, 
Shah Tahmasp had sent an embassy to India under Seyyed Beg, the 
son of the vakil al-salfana Ma*$um Beg §afavl, to offer his con- 
gratulations and gifts, and to inquire about the circumstances of the 
death of his revered father. After Empieror Akbar became firmly es- 
tablished on the throne, he severed these friendly relations with Iran, 
and diplomatic intercourse ceased. As a result, when all sorts of 
disasters struck Iran after the death of Shah Tahmasp, the Mogul 
Empieror had not shown that solicitous concern which it is so pleasant 

lActually, on 14 Jornada I, 998/21 March 1599. 

*See Le Strange, pp. 477-78. 
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to receive from one’s friends when one is in trouble, and diplomatic 
relations had remained in abeyance. 

Shah Abbas tried to revive the former close relationship with the 
Mogul empire. YadegSr Sultan Ramlfi, a Sufi of pure faith and 
smooth tongue, was selected to head an embassy to India. He took 
with him suitable gifts and friendly letters, regretting the estrange- 
ment that had occurred between the two dynasties. The Shah in- 
formed Akbar of the occupation of Khorasan by the Uzbegs and told 
him he intended to make every effort to expel the Uzbegs and recover 
his lost territory there. If the Emperor was unable to give him material 
support, that was understandable; but he hoped that Akbar would not 
begrudge him moral support. The story of Yadegar Sultan’s return 
from India, seven years later, will be told in its proper sequence. 

Also this year, Mirza Lotfollah SirazI, the vizier and e'tem&d al- 
dowla, was given a governorship as well as his office of vizier and 
was honored by the Shah with the gift of a hat, a jeweled sword belt, 
a horse fully equipped with saddle and bridle studded with jewels, a 
brocade cloak, and the standards and military band normally only 
bestowed on emirs. Mirmiran and his sons came to court at Isfahan, 
but because of their misdemeanors and support of the rebel BektaS 
Khan, they received little attention. On the other hand, his son Shah 
Kalllollah, who had demonstrated his loyalty to the Shah, was re- 
warded by being placed in charge of affairs at Yazd. About this time, 
Kanes Begom the daughter of Shah Tahmasp, who resided in ^e 
house of Shah Ne’matollah b. Mirmiran, died a natural death at 
Isfahan. 

When the Shah began to plan his expedition to Shiraz, he moved 
the royal princes from Varamln to the fortress of Tabarak at Isfahan. 
He considered Varamln too close to Gllan, in view of the recent 
flight of political prisoners to that province. Ahmad Beg Gerampa 
was made commandant of the fort and responsible for their safe- 
keeping. 

The Shah’s Expedition to Ears and Kerman 

At Shiraz, some qezelbdi who had been guilty of various acts of 
misconduct and were therefore apprehensive of the Shah joined 
Ya’qQb Khan and encoun^^ed him in his arrogant attitude by flattering 
him. These men included BQdaq QaragOna Keneslfl; Mortar Sultan 
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TakkalQ; TorabI Beg b. Dell Ektiar Torkman; and Abu’l-Fatb Beg 
SamlQ b. FQlad Beg, groom of the royal stables. These men made 
Ya'qQb Khan fearful that the officials of the central administration 
might demand from him BektaS Khan’s treasures, which he had ap- 
propriated for his own use. This fear merely confirmed Ya’qOb Khan 
in his rebellious attitude. He forced the emirs of Fars to obey him, 
and any who refused were at once replaced by his own nominees. 
Letters repeatedly reached him from court summoning him to an 
audience with the Shah in order to purge his iniquities, but he ig- 
nored them. He used to say to his assembled emirs, "Of all the pro- 
vinces of Iran, the land of Fars is mine,” and he made other idle 
remarks of this nature, which flatterers assured^ him were true. Since 
he enjoyed royal favor to such an extent, initially none of the emirs of 
Fars dreamed of opposing him, but eventually, when his rebellious 
posture became more evident, some of his emirs slipped away from 
his summer camp at Ka§k-e Zard’ and went to court, where they made 
a report to the Shah on Ya'qQb Khan’s behavior. 

Although Ya'qub Khan’s revolt did not merit action by the Shah in 
person, the latter decided to visit KQSk-e Zard for some hunting, and 
at the same time to restore order to the affairs of Shiraz and Fars. On 
the news of the Shah’s approach, Ya'qQb Khan moved his baggage 
into the fortress of £$takr and took refuge there. The Zu’l-Qadar 
tribesmen rode out troop by troop to meet the Shah, who camped at 
the summer quarters of KQ§k-e Zard, and sent Aslams Khan, the 
keep>er of the seal, with a force of Zu’l-Qadar centurions and qilrUis 
and men from Fars, to blockade the fort. When the weather cooled 
off a bit, the Shah moved to Shiraz, and the vizier, Mirza Lotfollah, 
since he was a SirazI himself, devoted his energies to the administra- 
tion of the province. Ebrahim Khan, the governor of Lar, sent gifts 
and tendered his submission. Despite Ya'qQb Khan’s foolish behavior, 
the Shah still had considerable regard for him. However, in order to 
reassure the Zu’l-Qadars, who feared Ya'qQb Khan, he replaced him 
as governor of Shiraz and amir al-omard of Fars with Bonyad Khan, 
a Zu’l-Qadar centurion. 

While the Shah was at Shiraz, he had a riding accident, falling 
from his horse and severely bruising his leg. Fortunately, he re- 
covered. About this time, the Shah received the news that YQsof Khan 
ABar had rebelled at Kerman and announced his support for Ya'qQb 
Khan, and had expelled from Kennan various officials who were 
’See Le Strange, p. 282. 
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there on government business and put the citadel in a state of de- 
fense. The Shah dispatched Farhad Khan to Kerman, and appointed 
Vail Khan Afsdr governor of i>art of Kerman province, and Esma'il 
Khan AlplQ AfSar governor of the remainder; both men, together with 
Yoll Beg the goldm, accompanied Farhad Khan. Vail Khan A^r 
was appointed because many of the ABar troops in the Kerman area 
were the former retainers either of himself or of his son Bektas 
Khan, whose misdeeds he had never ceased to condemn. 

At Shiraz, Sahqoll Khan, the son of Kalll Khan ABar, was killed by 
Ii^asan Khan the son of Abd al-LatIf Beg, both of whom were sup- 
posedly related to the ABars. It will be recalled that, in the period of 
confusion in the province of KQh Glluya which followed the revolts 
of Qalandar and Eskandar Khan’s officers, no governor was appointed 
by the central dlvdn, and Sahqoll Beg, the younger son of Kalll Khan, 
named himself governor of Kah Glluya with the rank of khan. But 
I;j[asan Beg the son of Abd al-Latif thought himself better fitted for 
the post, and opposed Sahqoll Khan with a force of AfSars and Lors. 
Both men occupi^ parts of the province. There was an uneasy peace 
between them, each being wary of the other. The two rivals presented 
themselves at court when the Shah was at Shiraz, each pressing his 
claim to the governorship, although neither was really suited for the 
office because they had grown accustomed to being their own master. 
Sahqoll Khan in particular, making much of the fact that he was the 
son of Kalll Khan AfSar, was fundamentally unwilling to brook 
authority. I^asan Khan, on the other hand, gave the impression of 
being more ingenuous and willing to submit to authority, ^asan Khan 
murdered Sahqoll Khan, and was rewarded by being made governor 
of KQh GllQya. 

Another event which occurred this year was the execution of 
I^oseyn All Ceganl, the son of BQdaq Khan, who had been given a 
place among the moqarrabs and dining companions of the Shah. The 
apparent reasons for this were first, he was a seditious man, whose 
words did not corresjxjnd with his deeds; second, he had been in- 
volved in the acts of rebellion committed by his father in Khorasan, 
and was therefore considered unreliable; finally, even after he had 
come to court and had been admitted to circles close to the Shah, he 
showed signs of ingratitude and therefore merited death. He was 
executed by KQr f^asan OstajlQ and some of the moqarrabs in the 
Shah’s private apartments. Hoseyn Khan SamlQ, the governor of Qom, 
on orders from the Shah, sent a posse of men to BQdaq Khan’s camp 
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at Rayy and arrested him and brought him to Qom; his camp and 
possessions were pillaged. Eventually, since BQdaq Khan was a man 
with great knowledge of affairs in Khorasan, he and his surviving 
sons were restored to favor. One of his younger sons, I;^asan All, was 
appointed governor of Hamadan, and he himself and his other sons 
were given employment at court. 

The fortress of E$takr was a hard nut to crack, and the Shah still 
wished to treat Ya'qOb Khan leniently. He decided to try and win him 
back by diplomacy, and so he set off on a hunting expedition with 
some members of the court in the direction of Kerman, at the same 
time sending Ya'qOb Khan the following message: “I am anxious 
that you should recover from your sickness; your name is constantly 
being mentioned at court, and it is your own folly which had caused 
this estrangement between us. Any time you decide to put these 
foolish thoughts out of your head and present yourself before me, you 
will be the recipient of my favor as your loyal service merits.” Ya'qQb 
Khan was overjoyed at receiving this message because he was hard 
pressed by the siege, and decided that the expedient course was to 
abandon his rebellious behavior. So he replied to the Shah in sub- 
missive terms. 

But his disloyal and corrupt nature led him first to send a delega- 
tion to court consisting of his vizier, Mirza Khan Beg; TorSbl Beg, 
the son of Dell Ektiar Torkman; and his own nephew Morteiaqoll 
Beg, to inform the Shah that, as soon as he was confirmed as gover- 
nor of the whole of Ears, with full powers, he would leave the fort and 
come to kiss the Shah’s feet. It is surely the height of folly to make 
your benefactor detest you, and at the same time to hope to prosperl 
Mirza Khan Beg was deputed to return to the fort and fetch Ya’qfib 
Khan; it was clear from what the vizier said, and from what Ya’qQb 
Khan had demanded, that his conduct was a long way from being 
that of a loyal servant. 

Mirza Khan Beg and TorabI Beg returned to the fort and per- 
suaded Ya’qQb Khan to proceed toward the city of Shiraz with his 
retainers. He was received by the Shah, but he did not display any 
signs of contrition or intention to serve the Shah loyally in the future. 
On the contrary, it was clear that his head was still filled with the 
same vain ambitions. The inhabitants and nobility of Ears, and 
members of the Zu’l-Qgdar tribe presented themselves to him, and 
for three days an impressive number of people visited him in the 
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royal audience hall. On the third day, Ya'qdb began criticizing the 
officials of the supreme dfvdn and demanding an inquiry into certain 
actions taken by them in Fars during his absence. Not only this, but 
he did not hand over the fort at £$takr. On the fourth day, the Shah 
stationed BSyazld Beg OstajlQ, the head doorkeeper, at the entrance 
to his private apartments, with instructions not to admit anyone 
without his orders, and not to let anyone out. 

Ya'qQb Khan arrived as usual, sat down arrogantly in the royal 
assembly, and in the Shah’s presence addressed Mirza Lotfollah, the 
vizier of the supreme dlv&n, in a sharp and angry manner: “1 demand 
a reckoning of all the transactions which you have carried on in my 
domains,” he said. The vizier replied: "Upon my head and eyesl^ 
Whenever the Shah gives the word, your account will be presented 
to you in the twinkling of an eye!” At that moment, the Shah gave the 
signal to ^oseyn Khan Zlad-oglQ Qajar, one of the emirs whom he 
trusted, and ^oseyn Khan grasped Ya'qQb Khan by the belt, picked 
him up, and threw him on the ground. At first, Ya'qQb Khan thought 
the whole thing was a joke, an example of the sort of waggish be- 
havior that went on at court among the Shah’s close friends. But, 
since he thought the action was too rude, he exclaimed, "I was in 
the middle of speaking! This is no time for jocularity!” ^oseyn Khan 
rounded on him; "Oh ingrate!” he said, "with a record like yours, 
what do you expect to happen to you?” Ya'qQb Khan then realized 
what his situation was and began to supplicate the Shah. I;^oseyn 
Khan tied his hands, beat him over the head, and left him standing 
outside in the' full sun, bareheaded, opposite the audience hall. 

Ya'qQb Khan’s men were then summoned into the private apart- 
ments one at a time; as each entered, he was cut to pieces by the 
golSms. Outside, no one knew what was going on, and people thought 
the Shah was having a private party. The slaughter went on till late 
afternoon. Ya'qQb Khan’s close supporters — TorabI Beg, Moktar 
Sultan, BQdaq QaragQna, Abu’l-Fath Beg SamlQ, and several others — 
met a similar end. Toward the end of the day, their bodies were sus- 
pended from, a gibbet, as a warning to the others, and people then 
realized what had happened. 

Ya'qQb Khan himself was not put to death immediately because he 
was needed to enable the Shah to take possession of the fort of E$- 
takr. He was imprisoned that night in a dungeon he himself had con- 
formula indicating compliance. 
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strucied and in which he had incarcerated a number of innocent 
Zu’l-Qadars. He was forced to write a letter instructing his officers to 
hand over the fort to the Shah’s officers, but his men refused to act on 
the authority of this letter, and it was clear that Ya’qQb Khan had 
anticipated this move. Every day the heirs of those Zu’l-Qadars who 
had been slain by Ya’qub Khan took him out and suspended him 
upside down over a well, and his groans and cries rose to the heavens. 
After a few days of this, when Ya'qQb Khan remained intransigent 
and his men stubbornly continued to defend the fort, some elders of 
the Zu’l-Qadar tribe came forward and undertook to put Ya’qQb 
Khan to death in retribution for the innocent men killed by him. After 
Ya'qQb Khan had been killed, I^oseynqoll Sultan Siah-man$Qr 
scaled the walls of the fort with a band of other desperadoes. The 
fort was occupied, and those evil men received their just deserts. 

A courier arrived from Farhad Khan at Kerman bringing the news 
that he had settled affairs there in accordance with the Shah’s 
wishes, and that the fortress had been taken. Farhad Khan, on his 
arrival at Kerman, had written to the ABars calling on them to return 
to their former allegiance to Vail Khan. The ABars decided prudence 
dictated that they should abandon YQsof Khan, declare themselves to 
be among ’’those who love the Shah,” and go out to welcome Farhad 
Khan and his fellow khans. 

YQsof Khan, who had imagined himself firmly established as 
governor of Kerman, now saw most of his men go over to Farhad 
Khan. He shut himself up in the citadel with some two or three hun- 
dred old retainers, and Farhad Khan entered the city and blockaded 
the citadel. After some n^otiation, YQsof Khan agreed to hand over 
the citadel and renounce all claim to the governorship of Kerman, 
being satisfied if his life were spared. Farhad Khan undertook to 
plead his case with the Shah. 

Farhad Khan installed Vall Khan and Esma’il Khan at Kerman 
and, after everything was settled to his satisfaction there, returned 
to Shiraz. He joined forces with the royal army as it was marching 
back to Isfahan via Yazd. YQsof Khan, throwing himself on the Shah’s 
mercy and entering his presence with his sword slung round his neck 
and carrying a winding sheet, was granted his life. Yoll Beg, how- 
ever, was executed, because he had plotted treachery against Farhad 
Khan at Kerman and had tried to ally himself with YQsof Khan in 
further rebellion. 
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At this point, a courier arrived from Mahdiqoll Khan CaoSlQ, who 
had accompanied Sultan ^eydar Mirza on the embassy to Turkey, 
with the news that the prince had been well received by the Ottoman 
sultan, that peace had been concluded as desired, and that a friendly 
letter from the Ottoman sultan was being brought by the hand of 
Mahdiqoll Khan, who had received permission to leave Istanbul. 

The court and the bulk of the army went on to Isfahan, but the 
Shah, accompanied by Farhad Khan, went to Yazd, where they were 
the guests of Shah I^lllollah, the son of Mirmiran, at the Bag-e 
GolSan. f^atem Beg, the former vizier of Vail Khan, was rewarded 
for his services at Kerman by being appointed mostowfi al-mamdlek 
(comptroller of finance) of the Safavid empire. The Shah spent 
several days receiving and dealing with petitions from the people 
before returning to Isfahan, where he spent a month similarly 
occupied. 

While he was at Isfahan, the Shah acceded to the petition of the 
citizens that the fortress of T^harak be razed on the ground that it 
constituted a potential source of revolt and sedition. The immediate 
cause of the petition was the chaige made against Aftmad Beg 
Gerampa, the commandant of the fort of T^harak, who had been left 
by the Shah to guard his father and the royal princes, that he was 
contemplating revolt. This charge was made because the comman- 
dant had taken into the fort laige quantities of provisions. The Shah’s 
officials knew that the charge had no basis in fact, but the Shah 
wished to gratify the people of Isfahan, and so he gave orders that the 
fort be razed. He then had the problem of what to do with his father 
and the royal princes. His advisers urged him to do away with them, 
but the Shah refused to do this. Eventually, he agreed under pressure 
to have them blinded and sent to the fortress of AlamQt to join Tah- 
masp Mirza. 

The Shah returned to the capital, Qazvin, via Kashan, where he 
had ^asan Beg, qUriH of the parasol (qUr^f-ye Hatr), execute KOr 
t^asan OstajlO, bemuse he owed his rise to MorSedqolI Khan and it 
was therefore not wise to trust him. When he reached Q^uvin, he 
received MohammadI Khan Tokmaq, a trusted emir of Shah Tah- 
masp, and former amir al-omard of the province of CokOr-e Sa'd, who 
had been driven out by the Ottomans and had been wandering 
around in the Ardabll and Mogan region. The Shah spent the winter 
at Qazvin. 
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Events of the Year of the Hare (1000/1591-92), 
the Fifth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year's day occurred on Wednesday 25 Jornada I,* 999/21 
March 1591, and the New Year’s festivities were held in the Bag-e 
Sa'adatabad at Qazvin. Mirza Lotfollah had fallen from favor be- 
cause of the misdeeds of his son, and he was dismissed from the 
office of vizier. He was succeeded by Ijatem Beg OrdObadI, the 
comptroller of finance, who assumed the title of e‘tem&d al-dowla. 
Allahqoll Beg Qapama-oglu Qajar, who had been enrolled in the 
royal bodyguard before the accession of Shah Abbas, and after that 
had been promoted to the rank of yUzb&Sl (centurion), was appointed 
to the high office of qUr^lb&Sl. 

Embassies arrived from the pashas who were wardens of the 
marches to strengthen the bonds of pjea^, and hard on their heels 
came Mahdiqoll Khan, the head of the Persian peace delegation, 
who reached Qazvin via Ardabll, which was his seat' of government, 
and was welcomed by the Shah. He presented gifts and letters of 
friendship from the Ottoman sultan. After Mahdiqoll Khan had 
been at court for about six weeks, he was arrested by the Shah and 
put to death. Mahdiqoll Khan belonged to the CaoSlO clan and was 
a kinsman of MorsedqolT Khan and of Mobammad Sarlf Khan; the 
latter had committed various misdemeanors and had fled to Gllan, 
and the Shah was fed up with the CaQSlQs in general. After the execu- 
tion of Mahc&qoll Khan, his brother, Morad Khan Beg, who was 
keei)er of the inkhorn, fled to Anatolia. As a result of this, his other 
brother, Abmad Beg, had both his feet cut off. 

After these two men had been punished, the Shah sent Moi^- 
qoll Sultan Qo^llo OstajlQ, who was nicknamed CahargSv, to Gllan 
to bring back the political refugees who had been given sanctuary 
there by Khan Abmad. If the latter refused to give them up, MorSed- 
qoli Sultan was to repx}rt back to the Shah Khan Abmad, knowing the 
Shah was determined to get the refugees back, surrendered them to 
Moriedqoll Sultan. When the prisoners reached court, they were at 
once executed. Khan Abmad’s compliance with the Shah’s wishes in 
this matter, plus the fact that he was a kinsman of the Shah’s mother 
and was himself related by marriage with the Safavid royal house, 
led the Shah to overlook his previous actions and show him great 
bivor. 

'March 21 was a Thursday. 
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The prince Mohammad Baqer Mlrza^ was appointed governor of 
Hamadan and amir al-omard of that province up to the borders of 
Baghdad province. He was placed in the care of the Bayat tribe, and 
OgOrla Sultan Bayat was appointed his vakil. 

One of the articles of the peace treaty with the Ottoman empire 
called for an exchange of prisoners, and so several pashas, including 
Morad Pasha who had been captured at Tabriz and was held prisoner 
at Qahqaha, .were released and returned to Anatolia. Among the 
Persian prisoners returned were Sahrok Khan, the keeper of the seal; 
Mahdiqoll Khan SamlQ; and QQr Korns Khan SamlQ. Sahrok Khan 
died en route. Qhr Korns Khan was killed by Shah Abbas himself the 
moment he set foot inside the Cehel SotQn hall because of his past 
record: his complicity in the murder of Mahd-e ‘Olya; his complicity 
in the murder of I;^oseynqoll Khan SamlQ, the father of Mahdiqoll 
Khan, at Tabriz, at the instigation of Emir Khan; and his killing of 
Sultan ^oseyn Khan, the father of that Allqoll Khan who had been 
Shah Abbas’s guardian. Mahdiqoll Khan, on the other hand, was 
loaded with favors and reappointed to his hereditary post of ellk- 
dqOslbdil. 

Another emir punished this year was Dowlat YSr Khan Sl3h-man- 
$Qr, who had been in the service of Shah Tahmasp and ^amza Mirza 
and had rendered loyal service during the Turkman-Takkala rebel- 
lion, been promoted to the rank of emir, and granted a fief in the 
Soltanlya and Sojas^ districts. After the assassination of ^sraza 
Mliza, he had made himself the independent governor of these 
districts, and the AbQ T^leb Mirza faction was in no position to take 
action against him. After the accession of Shah Abbas, MorSedqolI 
Khan was too preoccupied with preparations for the Khorasan ex- 
pedition to take action against him, and later, Shah Abbas sent 
li^oseyn All Sultan against him without effect. It was not until after 
the Shah had settled the more important affairs of Iraq, Pars, and 
Kerman that he had leisure to turn his attention again to Dowlat 
YSr Khan. By that time, the Kurds were ravaging the neighboring 
districts of Soltanlya, Abhar, Zenjan, and Daigozin, and 

molesting travelers and indulging in highway robbery. The Shah 
sent against him Mahdiqoll Khan SamlQ, reinforced by ^oseyn Khan 
SamlQ, qUrH-ye SamSir (qUril of the sword), the governor of Qom. 
After a further siege, Dowlat Yar sent word to I^oseyn Khan that he 

*Shah Abbas's son. 

’See Le Strange, p. 223. 
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was unable to leave the fort because the qezelbdi, especially the 
SamlQs, were out for his blood. If the Shah marched in this direction, 
however, he would present himself before him and submit himself to 
his judgment. I;^oseyn Khan reported to the Shah, who decided on a 
hunting expedition to Gdzel Dana, and afterward rode near Dowlat 
Yar Khan’s fortress. Dowlat Yar Khan came out of the fort and was 
taken to Qazvin for execution. 

Continuing his policy of consolidating his rule within the boun- 
daries of the Safavid empire, the Shah sent an army against Emir 
Iifamza Khan, the son of Bayandor Khan whose father had been 

a loyal servant of the Safavid family during the time of Shah Tah- 
masp. Emir ^amza, considering himself cleverer than his father, 
pushed his father aside in his own ancestral dominions during the 
troubles in Azerbaijan and the rebellion of the AbQ T^leb Mirza 
faction, and interfered in the districts of Gllanat and Gaskar, which 
bordered on his territories. After the accession of Shah Abbas, Emir 
I^amza was one of the first emirs from the region to present 

himself at court, and MorSedqolI Khan dealt with his affairs in ac- 
cordance with his wishes and sent him back to his domains. In this 
year 999/1590-91, however, when Shah Abbas was subduing one 
by one those who defied his authority, Emir ^amza failed to present 
himself at court. 

The Shah had given 2u’l-Faqar Khan, brother of Farhad Khan, full 
authority to restore law and order in Azerbaijan. The district of 
Langar Konan, which had been expropriated by Emir I;^amza, had 
been allotted to Farhad Khan’s brother Alvand Sultan. But Alvand 
Sultan was defied by Emir I;^mza and was unable to take up his post. 
The Shah then ordered Mof^mmadl Khan Tokmaq, stationed in the 
the Ardabll area, to go to the assistance of Alvand Sultan with Sadr 
al-Din Khan Safavl and men of the Seykavand and Sah-sevan tribes, 
and to install him in his office. Emir I^amza attacked the Safavid 
force with an army of three to four thousand men, but was defeated 
and retired again to the fortress of Sendan. ]f^asan Khan CaoSlQ, qarl/l 
of bow and arrow, was sent by the Shah to call on Emir Ij^amza to 
demonstrate his fealty, but Emir I;^amza refused to meet him. 

The fort at Sendan is situated in a position of great natural 
strength on the side of a mountain, surrounded by forests, and ap- 
proachable by only one road. The emirs camped nearby, sealing off 
this approach road, and the people of TavaleS demonstrated their - 
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fealty by presenting themselves before the emirs. Emir Ijlamza sent a 
submissive message to the Shah, protesting that he could not leave 
the fort because there was a feud between his family and the sons of 
^osam Beg QaramanlQ, who held full authority in Azerbaijan; blood 
had been shed, and they were out for revenge. Emir Ijlamza requested 
that one of the SamlQ emirs be sent so that he might hand over the 
fort to him and, after deriving strength from a visit to the holy Safa* 
vid shrines, present himself at court. This request was granted; 
^oseyn Khan SamlQ, the governor of Qom, was sent to Sendan. 
^oseyn Khan, in order to set Emir I;^mza’s mind at rest, ordered 
Zu’l-Faqar Khan and the QaramanlQs to retreat some distance from 
the walls of the fort. Emir f^mza then emerged, sent his sons to serve 
as gol&ms of the Shah, and left by the Sirvan road with his women 
and daughters. I;^oseyn Khan placed the fort in the charge of Zu’l- 
Faqar Khan and returned to court. 

Emir f^amza, after visiting the shrines at Atdabll, returned to 
Sirvan, not daring to go to Qazvin because of his fear of the Qaram- 
anlQs. He was eyentually slain in Sirvan by a Sufi from T^lcs because 
he had stayed in Sirvan among the Ottomans and had become their 
friend; the Sufi took his head to court. In consideration of Emir 
^amza’s earlier services to the Safavid dynasty, his sons were treated 
with kindness by the Shah and enrolled in the ranks of the gol&ms. 

The Shah ordered fjasan Khan CaQ§lu and Bestam Aqa Torkman, 
the d&riXga of the daftark&na, a wise and experienced officer, to de- 
marcate the Azerbaijan border and settle problems connected with 
the frontier, in conjunction with the Ottoman officer appointed for 
the same purpose, Kezr Pasha, governor of Nak^evan. 

The last rebel to submit to the Shah this year was Sahverdi Khan 
Abbasi, the son of Mobammadl Khan, the governor of Lor-e Kofek. 
Of recent years, he had kicked over the traces, had forcibly trans- 
ferred to Lorestan many of the tribes living in the province of Hama- 
dan, and had considered himself an Ottoman vassal. With the signing 
of the peace treaty between the qezelb&S and the Ottomans, he told 
the Shah that he would return to his allegiance to Iran if his past sins 
were pardoned. Since the Lors and the Abbasi family of l^rs had 
for long been Shi'ites and devoted to the family of the Prophet, the 
Shah agreed to this and dispatched Maq$Qd Beg the n&ier to Lores- 
tan to assure Sahverdi Khan that all was foigiven. 
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Farh&d Khan’s Expedition to Khorasan, and ‘Abd al- 
Mo’men’s Occupation of Esfara'in and Other Places after 
His Return 

Mobammad Khan, ruler of I^razm,'had long been a friend of 
the Safavid dynasty. During the reign of Shah Tahmasp, he had sent 
his son, Mohammadqoll Sultan, to Qazvin, and friendly diplomatic 
relations were carried on between the two states. When Abdollah 
Khan and his son Abd al-Mo’men Khan invaded Khorasan, 
Mohammad Khan renewed confirmation of his allegiance to the 
Safavid dynasty by sending an embassy to Shah Abbas, and the 
Shah sent a return embassy under Mohammadqoll Beg ArabglrlQ.^ 
Mohammad Khan declared that if a Safavid army were sent to 
Khorasan he would cooperate with it, because he realized that the 
Uzbegs, if they were allowed to annex Khorasan, would next covet 
Organj and I^razm. 

In the spring of 1591, therefore, the Shah decided to send Farhad 
Khan to Khorasan, accompanied by MohammadI Khan Tokmaq, 
Aslams Khan the keeper of the seal and other emirs. The emirs of 
Khorasan were ordered to rendezvous with Farhad Khan. Farhad 
Khan’s orders were not to engage the Uzbegs if they were commanded 
by Abdollah Khan and Abd al-Mo’men Khan in person, because it 
was contrary to protocol for emirs to give battle to kings; if that were 
not the case, he was to strive to recover as many of the places occu- 
pied by the Uzbegs as possible, and to protect those areas still in 
Safavid hands. 

I.-lajjI Mohammad Khan was involved in a quarrel with NQr Mo- 
hammad Khan b. Abu’l-Mohammad b. Din Mohammad Khan, and 
had marched against the latter to the Nesa and Bagbad r^ion. But 
when he heard of Farhad Khan’s arrival he marched back to meet 
him at Bestam, where Farhad Khan entertained him royally. Ii^ajil 
Mohammad Khan presented gifts, renewed his allegiance to the Safa- 
vid cause, and pledged his cooperation in operations against the 
Uzbegs. Farhad Khan then marched on to Nishapur, where he was 
joined by AbQ Muslim Khan CaoSla, the brother of If^asan Khan, 
qarii of bow and arrow and governor of Esfara’in, and by the 
Bayat emirs and others. 

Farhad Khan laid siege to Nishapur, but when the news reached 
*The ArabglrlOs were a dan of the SsmlQ tribe (see TM, p. 16). 
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Balk, Abd al-Mo’men Khan marched on Khorasan with troops from 
Balk, BadakSan, fj[e$ar Sadman, AndekQd and Soborgan, and he 
spread the rumor that Abdollah Khan was marching on Karazm with 
troops from Transoxania and Turkestan. This report led Ii^ajjl Mo- 
hammad Khan to return to l^razm, and Farhad Khan held a council 
of war to decide what to do. Some of the emirs were for giving battle; 
others were opposed. While they were still dithering, their spies re- 
ported that Alxl al-Mo’men had already reached Ms^had and was 
advancing with all speed on Nishapur. Farhad Khan, not daring to 
contravene the Shah’s orders, disbanded the Khorasan emirs, each of 
whom went to his own castle and pref>ared to defend it. He himself 
retired to Bestam and reported to the Shah, who ordered him to 
return to Qazvin. 

Abd al-Mo’men Khan reached Nishapur and was delighted to 
find that the qezelbdi had retreated, since he had come by forced 
marches and had only a small band with him. When the rest of his 
troops caught up with him, he marched against the Bayat tribe 
living in the Nishapur and Ma'dan area. The chiefs of the Bayat 
tribe thought it exp^ient to submit to him, and they came to meet 
him at Radekan. Abd al-Mo’men Khan put them all to death, in- 
cluding MahmQd Sultan the son of Baba Elyas; he had an ancient 
grudge against the Bayat tribe which, only the year before, had slain 
a considerable number of Uzbegs. MabmQd Sultan’s brother, Mirza 
Mohammad Sultan, went to Qazvin and was given employment at 
court. 

Abd al-Mo’men Khan then laid siege to Esfara’in, held by AbQ 
Muslim Khan and a group of OstajlQs, Kurds, and others. The Uzbegs 
had siege guns, but even so the siege dragged on for four months, and 
the defenders repulsed a number of assaults and inflicted some four 
thousand casualties on the Uzbegs, the ditch being filled with the 
bodies of the slain. Finally, the Uzbegs stormed the walls and mas- 
sacred the garrison; even then, AbQ Muslim Khan held out in one of 
the towers, and as long as his handful of men had a bullet for their 
guns and an arrow for their bows, they held the Uzbegs at bay. When 
the sound of firing ceased, the Uzbegs rushed the tower, and the 
gallant defenders fought to the last with swords and daggers. Ka^al 
Qobad Kalhor,^ one of this valiant band, was recognized by one of the 
Uzbegs who, out of respect for his bravery, spirited him safely out of 
the Uzbeg camp. He reached Iraq safely and gave me this personal 
‘A Kurdish tribe. 
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account of the siege. Since AbQ Muslim Khan had been guilty of mis- 
conduct at the battle of TorSiz, Shah Abbas did not grieve overmuch 
at the news of his death. 

After his capture of Esfara’in, Abd al-Mo’men Khan overran the 
districts of SabzavSr, MazInSn, Jajarm, Sogan, and jQrbod. After 
installing governors at these places, he returned to Balk. As the 
season was now far advanced, Shah Abbas decided to lead an army 
to Khorasan in the spring. He spent the winter of 1591-92 at Isfahan 
and Yazd and returned to Q^zvin at the end of the winter. 
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Events of the Year of the Dragon (1001/ 1592* 
93), the Sixth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day occurred this year on 3 Jornada II, 1000/17 
March 1592.' Because of the troubles in Azerbaijan, Shah Abbas had 
not been able to visit the shrine of Shaikh S^fl and his other an- 
cestors at Ardabll. With the signing of peace with the Ottomans, he 
was able to remedy this situation. He bestowed alms on the inhabi- 
tants of Ardabll and, after invoking the aid of his ancestors, set out 
for Khorasan. Before he left, however, he sent Allahverdl Khan and 
a force of gol&ms to bring to court SahverdI Khan, the son of Kallfa- 
ye An$ar and governor of Qaraja-dag. SahverdI Khan, during the 
two or three years that Azerbaijan had been without any effective 
Safavid rule, had taken advantage of the situation to increase his own 
power, and had been guilty of various disloyal acts. Even before this, 
he had made overtures to the Ottomans, had sent his son to Ja'far 
Pasha at Tabriz, and had declared himself to be the servant of the 
Ottomans. 

With the conclusion of peace with the Ottomans and the demarca- 
tion of the frontier of Azerbaijan, SahverdI Khan should have peti- 
tioned his spiritual director to be allowed to return to his allegiance 
to the Shah, because Qaraja-dag was allotted to Iran and SahverdI 
Khan’s ancestors had a long history of loyal and devoted service to 
the Safavid house. He failed to do so, and he failed to avail himself 
of the Shah’s presence at Ardabll to make his peace with him; on the 
contrary, on the approach of Allahverdl Khan, he fled across the 
border on to Ottoman territory, and Shah Abbas appointed another 
as governor of Qaraja-dag. 

The Conquest of Gllan 

“If a man’s destiny is dark, he constantly commits acts which con- 
tribute to his downfall.’’ Thus is was that Khan Ahmad, the ruler of 
Gllan, despite all the favors he had received from the Safavids, and 
despite the fact that Shah Abbas had overlooked his giving asylum 
to a number of political refugees, committed further acts which pro- 
voked the Shah’s anger against him. First, while he was still har- 
boring the political refugees, he sent his vakil, fSfija ^bsain al-Din, to 

■Qan Abmad gives the correct date 6 Jomada-II, 1000/20 March 1592. 1 am indebted 
to Robert S. McChesney for this correction. 
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Istanbul to make overtures to the Ottoman sultan. Gllan was his an- 
cestral domain, he said, and he now offered it freely to the Ottoman 
sultan. If the sultan were to send a contingent of Ottoman troops by 
sea from Sirvan, he would surrender to them the fortress of Lahijan. 
It was only a short distance from Lahijan to Qazvin, and the con- 
quest of Iraq could easily be effected from Gllan. 

Shah Abbas was astonished when he heard this report, and sent 
one of his courtiers to tell Khan Ahmad that, if he admitted his fault 
and disavowed his action, and asserted that he had behaved in this 
way because of his fear of the Shah and the suspicion that he had 
fallen from his favor, his conduct would be overlooked. Khan Ahmad 
departed from the path of truth. He vehemendy denied that there 
was any truth in the report; I^ja I;^osam al-Din, he said, had been 
given leave to go on pilgrimage to Mecca; he had not sent him to 
Istanbul and knew nothing about the matter. At this point, a reliable 
man arrived in Qazvin from Istanbul and told the Shah that I^ja 
^os3m al-Din was in fact in Istanbul, and had delivered a message to 
the Sultan along the lines mentioned above. 

The Shah, enraged at this treachery, decided that the only course 
was to take punitive action against Khan Ahmad, who had repeatedly 
employed guile and deceit in his dealings with the Safavid dynasty; 
further, the existence of an enemy on the border of his territory was a 
danger to the state. He therefore ordered Farhad Khan and his 
brother Zu’l-Faqar Khan to proceed to Gllan via Qezel Agaj and the 
Caspian coast with troops from Azerbaijan and '{'avaleS. Orders were 
issued to Amira Siavos, the governor of Gaskar, and All Khan, the 
governor of western Gllan, to assist Farhad Khan. In addition, Jam- 
§ld Beg, a goldm of the royal household and governor of Qazvin, was 
dispatched via Deylaman. The Shah was still prepared to give Khan 
Ahmad a chance, and he wrote the following letter to him: 

I am about to leave for Khorasan, and it may be 
that I shall be away two or three years. The ties of 
kinslup between us, and the benefits which you have 
received from the Safavid house, led me to expect 
that I could ask various services of you in return — 
that^you would give your allegiance to my father and 
tho# officers whom I am leaving behind at Qazvin. 

I had complete confidence in you; but now that you 
have declared your friendship with the Ottoman 
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enemy and your willingness to hand over the prov- 
ince of Gllan to them, how can I rely on you? Your 
best course is try and make amends for your past sins 
by throwing yourself on my mercy, by presenting 
yourself at court, so that the Ottomans may hear 
that you have returned to your allegiance to the Safa- 
vids. If your are too nervous to come in person, send 
the mother of your son, who is related to the Safavid 
house,^ and the brother of i^ja ^osSm al-Din, whom 
you sent as ambassador to Istanbul, to intercede for 
you. I shall expect to see you in person after my re- 
turn from Khorasan. 

Khan Ahmad was in no mood to listen to this advice, but he was so 
terrified that he could not make up his mind whether to stand and 
fight or not. The story goes that he consulted his astrological tables 
(he had some skill in this science) to obtain his horoscope. His horo- 
scope told him that that year his territory would be transferred to 
other hands and that he would be exiled from his ancestral domains. 
He therefore decided to take ship to Sirvan and travel by that route to 
Istanbul. However, because the p>eople of Gllan were naturally in- 
clined to support Shah Abbas, Khan Abmad could not reveal his 
secret plans to anyone, and he was afraid that the Gllan emirs might 
force him to go to Qazvin. He made overt preparations for war and 
assembled a force of twenty thousand men, cavalry and infantry, 
under Emir Abbas Le§ta-ne$a’l, a member of the Jlk family and one 
of the great emirs of Gllan; Kar Kia Jalal al-Din Mobammad, the 
.son of Kia Rostam and marshal (sepahs&l&r) of Deylaman; and 
Tale§a KQlI, marshal of Lahijan. 

After his army had marched to meet the qezelbdS on the Saftd- 
rad, Khan Ahmad gathered up all his cash, jewels, and contents of his 
treasuries, his articles of gold and silver, and anything he could lay 
his hands on, and sent them to Langarftd and RQdsar to be placed on 
board ship and await his arrival. He sent away the women of his 
harem in the custody of Klfl Farldan, a distinguished Gllani emir 
who was the court chamberlain in charge of the harem, and himself 
awaited the outcome of the battle. 

Farhad Khan spent several days reoonnoitering the fords across 
the riveri and finally selected one that appeared passable. He ordered 
%han Abmad had married a daughter of Shah Tahmasp. 
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his army across the Safld-rfld. The fire from the musketeers of the 
household goldms was so effective and the morale of the GllanI 
forces was so poor that the Gllan emirs soon abandoned the struggle. 
Emir Abbas, one of the commanders, was the first to leave the battle- 
field, followed by Kali and the rest. When Khan Ahmad re- 

ceived the news of the rout, he rode off to the shore of the Caspian, 
where he had arranged that Kia FarldQn should have his wife and 
daughter waiting, so that they might take ship together to Sirvan. But 
Kia Farldan considered it shameful that Shah Tahmasp’s daughter 
and granddaughter should flee to Ottoman territory, and so he turned 
off the coastal road and took the women by little-known routes to 
Somam and thence to the Shah. Khan Ahmad waited by the shore of 
the Caspian for a long while. Finally he despaired of their coming and 
took ship with Mohammad Amin Khan, the son of JamSid Khan, 
who was himself the grandson of Shah Tahmasp, and had joined him 
because of a quarrel with his brother and a revolt on the part of the 
inhabitants of western Gllan. 

After his victory, Farhad Khan proceeded to Lahijan, to which 
Shah Abbas himself was making his way. The Gllan emirs presented 
themselves to the Shah at Lahijan and kissed his feet. To comfort 
the hearts of the people of Gllan, the Shah greeted them all gracious- 
ly and bestowed on them robes of honor; Kia FarldQn was singled 
out for special favors for his signal service in bringing the royal 
princess and her daughter. Those nobles of Gllan who were con- 
sidered fit for service in the Safavid army were signed on and allotted 
pay and allowances commensurate with their rank. The rank and fije 
of the Gllam forces, consisting of daytime soldiers only, who were 
not capable of sustaining a prolonged campaig;n away from home, 
were disbanded; they returned thankfully to their agricultural pur- 
suits. 

The Shah spent some days at Lahijan, dealing with local affairs 
and granting tax exemptions (mo‘dflydtp to seyyeds, ‘olamd, ascetics, 
and wardens of shrines. Mahdiqoll Khan SamlQ was appointed 
governor and amir al-omard of Gllan, with KAja Masih GllanI as 
his vizier. Emir Abbas was confirmed in his fief at Lesta-neSa’I, and 
TSleSa Kali in his post of commander in chief at Lahijan. Kia Farl- 
dOn was made senior chief for the province of Gllan. Kia Jalal al- 
Dln Mobamihad was given the tribal district of Deylaman, and Ran- 
ekah was allotted to Vall Sultan $afl. All other districts were placed 

’See TM, inde;c, s.v. 
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under qezelbds governors and ddrugas. All Khan was appointed 
governor of western Gllan and contracted to pay the sum of one 
thousand toman annually to the treasury. The district of Kalk^l, a 
dependency of Azerbaijan and adjacent to Gaskar, was given to 
AmTra Siavos in recognition of his services. After making all these 
arrangements, the Shah marched toward Khorasan. 

The Shah's Expedition to Khorasan 

Orders had been issued for the qezelbds forces to rendezvous at 
Besiam. Some of the emirs of GllSn, including Mir Abbas, T^lcsa 
Kfill, and Kla Jalal al-Din Mohammad, elected to accompany the 
Shah on this expedition. The Shah marched to Bestam via Lar and 
FTruzkuh and waited a month for his forces to assemble. 

The quarrel between Hajjl Mohammad Khan, the ruler of Karazm, 
and Nur Mohammad Khan, the ruler of Marv-e Sahijan, has been 
mentioned before. Majjl Mohammad Khan had wrested from Nur 
Mohammad KhUn*s control the districts of Nesa, Darun, and Bagbad, 
and Nur Mot.iammad had appealed to Abdollah Khan, promising to 
give him Marv, which is not far from Bokhara and Caharju, if Ab- 
dollah Khan recovered for him Nesa and Darun. Abdollah Khan, 
who had always had his eyes on Marv, agreed with alacrity. He 
crossed the Oxus and marched to Marv, which Nur Mohammad 
stupidly handed over to his officers before Abdollah Khan had ful- 
filled his part of the bargain. Abdollah Khan marched a few stages 
toward Nesa, but on hearing that Shah Abbas was on his way to 
Khorasan and that Hajjl Mohammad Khan was also advancing toward 
him, made this the excuse to retire to Bokhara, promising to return 
the following year to recover Nesa and Darun for Nur Mohammad. 
Abd al-Mo’men had tried to seize Nur Mohammad, and so the latter, 
becoming apprehensive, left Abdollah Khan’s camp without per- 
mission and went to AbTvard. Abd al-Mo*men then separated from 
his father, and marched to Khorasan by way of Qarapdlcaq. On ar- 
rival in Khorasan, he heard that the Shah was massing his forces at 
Besl^m, and he addressed an insulting letter to him: 

Between two kings there is either peace or war; I 
am ready for either. If you want peace, relinquish 
Khorasan to me and return to Iraq. We can then con- 
clude peace on the same basis as existed between 
Hasan Padesdh Torkmdn, who was ruler of Iraq and 
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Azerbaijan, and Sultan IJoseyn Mirza b. BS^yqarSl, 
who was ruler of Balk and Khorasan.^ But if you want 
war then advance further, for victory is given by God 
and does not depend on the size of armies. 

Before he received this letter, the Shah, who had heard of Abd al- 
Mo’men’s arrival at Nishapur, had marched from Best^m via Hang, 
Magz, and Jajarm;^ there he received the letter from the Uzbeg Khan, 
to which he made the following reply, couched in the courteous 
terms normally used between kings: 

We trust in the grace of God, and we will do our 
best to recover Khorasan, which has belonged to this 
dynasty for a hundred years. The peace concluded 
between Sultan I^oseyn Mlrza b. B^yqar^, a CagatSy 
prince, and liasan Pades^h, a Turkman king, has no 
relevance to our situation. If you wish to make p)eace 
on the same basis as it was concluded between Kes- 
ken Qara Sultan Uzbeg, ruler of Balkf and Shah 
Tahmasp, my grandfather — in other words, if you 
hand over Khorasan to my officers — then I am ready 
to make peace too. If not, I am ready to fight, and 
have come from Iraq eager for such a fray; wherever 
we meet, God will decide between us. 

At Jajarm, the Shah found a second letter from Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan awaiting him, the contents of which completely contradicted 
those of his first missive. The gist of the second letter was a challenge 
to the Shah to fight a pitched battle at Jdm, where Abd al-Mo’men 
alleged he was waiting for him, but the Shah subsequently learned 
that the Uzbeg Khan, instead of remaining at Jdm, had retreated to 
Balk. 

About this time, the senior seyyeds and the nobles of MazInSn in 
the district of SabzavSr banded together and killed the Uzbeg gover- 
nor, QovaydSs Bahador. They took his head to the Shah and were 
rewarded by the grant of tax immunities and other favors. The Uzbeg 
governor of Jajarm abandoned his post, and his example was followed 
by those of Esfard’In, Sogdn, jQrbod, Jahdn in the district of Argidn, 

^See Savory, Struggle, passim. 

^This is the northerly of the two routes from Bestflm to Nishapur; see Mostowft; 
p. 169. 
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and Sabzavar. The Shah advanced to Sahzavar and sent AllahverdI 
Khan ahead to Nishapur with a detachment of goldms. The Uzheg 
governor abandoned the city, which AllahverdI Khan entered with- 
out opp>osition. The Shah stayed a month at Esfara’In. 

DarviS Mohammad Khan ROmlQ was appointed governor of Nisha- 
pur (he had been governor there in the time of Shah Tahmasp); he 
was an officer experienced in siege warfare. A detachment of three 
hundred crack E$fahanl musketeers, under the command of Mir 
Fattah, the mlnb&Sl^ of the Isfahan regiment of musketeers, was sta- 
tioned in the citadel. The district of Esfara’In was given to Mohammad 
Sultan, the son of Baba Elyas Bayat, and the Bayat tribe was granted 
a variety of tax immunities in consideration of the fact that its lands 
had been ravaged by the Uzbegs. The post of governor of Sabzavar 
was given to Mohammad Sultan, the grandson of Mir Sams al-Din 
All Sultan Moktar al-I;^oseynI, and governors were appointed to 
each of the other reoccupied cities. Those local residents of these 
districts who had distinguished themselves by their services to the 
crown during the Uzbeg occupation were rewarded by grants of 
money or tax immunities, and robes of honor were bestowed on them. 

The Shah then marched back from Esfara’In via Jahan in the dis- 
trict of Argian to Sultan MeydanI, which is near Radekan in the 
district of Mashad. There he learned from some Uzbeg prisoners 
taken by Ganj All Khan that the Uzbegs remaining in the area were 
concentradng at Mashad, where they had accumulated large stocks 
of provisions and were prepared to resist a siege. As it was now late 
autumn and the ravages of the Uzbegs had stripp>ed the countryside 
bare of food supplies, the Shah thought a winter siege of Mashad 
would only dissipate his forces. In addition, he was reluctant dther 
to bombard the holy city with artillery fire, or to expx>se its inhabitants 
to the depredations of Uzbegs rendered desperate by the hardships 
of a siege. The Shah therefore decided to return to Qazvin. Before he 
left Sultan MeydanI, he handed over to DarviS Mohammad Khan at 
Nishapur all the food supplies remaining in his camp. 

During this campaign, one of the Gllan emirs, Kia Jalal al-Din 
Mohammad, suddenly fled from the royal camp, for no apparent 
reason, and the rest of the Gllan emirs were rather ashamed of his 
behavior. However, the Shah graciously overlooked this misdemean- 

commander of a thousand. The Safavid troops were divided into thousands 
(battalions), hundreds (companies) and tens (sections). 
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or and allowed the other emirs» Mir Abbas and T^lesa Kull, to re- 
turn to their governorates. JalSl al-Din Mobammad died shortly 
afterward. 

This year, Farhad Khan was appointed amir al-omard of Azerbai- 
jan and warden of the shrine of Shaikh Safi at Ardabll. The vizier, 
Uatem Beg, the qurcibdsi, and various other officers were ordered 
to look into the affairs of the army, and to see that they received their 
pay, allowances, and fodder allowance. They were also ordered to 
scrutinize the rolls of the qezelbas tribes and other tribes liable for 
military service, and if they found any soldier drawing pay, in pos- 
session of a horse, and capable of bearing arms who had not reported 
for duty in Khorasan, he was to be charged with failing to report for 
duty, rhis time, delinquents were to be fined, and the money distri- 
buted as bounty to those retainers of the court and qurcts who had 
been the first to answer the call to arms and had endured the hard- 
ships of the campaign. This was to be both a punishment for and a 
warning to the guilty parties. In future, anyone failing to answer a 
mobilization call would be subject to a variety of penalties. 

The result of these measures was that, whenever a levy was made, 
the qezelbds and other tribesmen, for fear of being punished by the 
Shah, would set off to court without even waiting for their own mo- 
bilization orders, each contingent trying to outstrip the other. As I 
mentioned in book 1, in my chapters on the qualities and behavior of 
Shah Abbas, this practice was maintained throughout his reign, and 
in future, no one was delinquent in this regard. 

Leaving his officers to get on with this task, the Shah rode off to 
Isfahan with a few of his close companions, moqarrabs, and retainers 
of the royal household, and spent the winter there. This year, I was 
given a (x>sition at court and enrolled among the royal secretaries. 
When the Shah’s officers remained at Qazvin, therefore, I accom- 
panied the Shah to Isfahan and busied myself with secretarial duties. 
The period during which I was in the Shah’s personal service there- 
fore dates from this time (1001/1592-93). 

The Battle between the Afsdr Emirs from Kerman and the 
Uzbeg Emirs at Tuny Which Resulted in a Qezelbas Victory 

Vall Kh^n, Esma'il Khan, and the Kerman emirs, together with 
the Afsdr tribe, had been ordered to join the royal army in 
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Khorasan by way of Yazd and T^bas. On arrival at Tabas, they heard 
that Mo$taf^ Beg KangarlQ, the governor of TOn and Tabas, was hard 
pressed by the Uzbegs. The Uzbegs had occupied the district of TQn 
and its fort. Hearing that royal army was on its way to Khorasan, 
Mo$taf3 Beg had led his two hundred and fifty OstajlQs and others 
from in a valiant attempt to recover control of the Ton district. 

He occupied the outer walls of the fort and penned the Uzbeg gover- 
nor, QQzI Mirza, in the citadel. The Uzbeg garrison sent to Herat 
for help, and Mir QolbabS GoniiltaS, governor of Herat, and Din Mo- 
hammad Sultan, nicknamed Yatim Sultan, Abdollah Khan’s nephew, 
sent a thousand men under NajQll Bahador to the relief of QOzI 
Mirza. Mo$tafct Beg, a brave and headstrong .officer who had on 
several occasions given battle to the Uzbegs with only small bodies of 
men at his disposal, gave battle to the relief force. Realizing that he 
was in a tight spot, he ordered his men to dismount and use their 
horses as cover to protect them from the Uzbeg arrows and musket 
fire. In this way, he conducted a fighting retreat on foot for about 
four farsahs. Toward night, he reached a village called Ayesk and 
took refuge behind its walls. Both sides mounted guard that night. 

The ABiar emirs pressed on at full speed to rescue Mo$taf& Beg, 
and reached Ayesk with six or seven thousand men on the second day 
of Mo$tafa Beg’s being blockaded there. The Uzbeg cavalry, driving 
their baggage train before them, tried to retreat, but Mo$tafa Beg 
emerged from behind the walls of the village. With the support of the 
Afsar advance guard, he attacked the enemy. When the Afsar center 
arrived, it shattered the Uzbegs at the first charge, and most of the 
enemy were slain, jan Mobammad, the dlvdnbegl of Yatim Sultan 
and a distinguished Uzbeg noble, was taken prisoner, together with 
a number of other notables. After the defeat of the relief force, the 
Uzbeg garrison at Tan evacuated the citadel. The ABar emirs, 
hearing that the Shah had returned to Q^zvin, marched back to Iraq 
via TorSiz and Sabzavar, leaving Mo$taf3 Beg in control of TQn and 
Jonabad.^ When they reached Isfahan, they kissed the Shah’s feet and 
presented their prisoners and the heads of the slain Uzbegs. Jan Mo- 
hammad was placed in the custody of Bijan Beg, a goldm of the royal 
household, but there is no record of the fate of the other prisoners. 

The AfSar victory at Tan also caused Yatim Sultan and his brothers 
to raise the siege of DerakS. It will be recalled that, when Sultan All 
KallEa SamlQ fell hrom favor, he went to Q^’en without the Shah’s 

’Northeast TQn; see Le Strange, p. 359. 
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permission and found that the official governor, Allqoll Khan 
OstSjlu, had been driven out by the Uzbegs and blockaded in the for- 
tress of jQr. Sultan All KalTfa rallied around him a number of SamlQ 
tribesmen, old retainers of his family, who were living in the area. 
When he heard that the Shah had arrived in Khorasan, Allqoll 
Khan Ostdjlu, although he was unwell, left his baggage in the fort 
and set off in a litter to meet the Shah. Sultan All Kallfa, still lusting 
after the governorship of Qa*en and hoping to get his hands on his 
possessions, waylaid him. The Ostajlus defeated Sultan All Kallfa, 
but a bullet struck Allqoll Khan’s litter and wounded him, and he 
died toward the end of the same day. Sultan All Kallfa then usurped 
the governorship of Qa’en. When Yatlm Sultan attacked Sultan All 
Kallfa this year, the latter received little support from the local in- 
habitants, who were aware that he had usurped his position at Qa'en. 
He managed to get together about a thousand men, regular troops 
and militia, and fought a battle with Ytitlm Sultan at Deraks, a de- 
pendency of Qa’en. Yatlm Sultan was victorious, and some four or 
five hundred qezelbds were killed. The survivors were beleaguered 
in the fort at Derates by Yatlm Sultan, but the latter called off the 
siege, as already stated, and Sultan All Kallfa returned to Qa’en. 

Miscellaneous Events That Occurred This Year 

Silhverdl Khan Qaradaglu, who had defected to the Ottomans, re- 
ceived a cool reception from the frontier pashas, who did not approve 
of his defection so soon after the conclusion of peace. Despairing -of 
receiving help^ from the Ottomans, Sahverdl Khan saw no course but 
to throw himself on the Shah’s mercy. He declared that he had been 
too afraid of the Shah’s wrath to make his obeisance to him when he 
had the opportunity, but swore he would now do so if the Shah would 
pardon him. The Shah agreed to do so, and Sahverdl Khan presented 
himself at Bestam. However, he was still the same unreliable Sahverdl 
Khan, and he conspired with some of the disgruntled emirs in Khora- 
san who had been dismissed from their governorships for various 
misdemeanors — men like Sahqoll Sultan Piada Torkman, Nadr Khan 
Afsar, and Emamverdl Khan Atlandlllu. Their plot was reported to 
the Shah, and the conspirators tried to escape by hanging behind 
when the royal army marched. They were seized; Emamverdl Khan 
Atlandlllu managed to prove his innocence, but the other three were 
put to death. 

Also this year the Afsar tribe fell under a cloud for being slow in 
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answering the call to join the royal army in Khorasan. The Shah 
thought the tribe had returned to its old, arrogantly independent 
ways, and so he deprived the tribe of the governorship of Kerman and 
gave that post to I;;iasan Khan Ost^jlu, qur/fi of bow and arrow. 
I;lasan Khan was on the point of leaving for Kerman when the Afsar 
emirs arrived at court, and the Shah was gradually persuaded to over- 
look their slowness in answering the mobilization call in view of their 
gallantry in the battle at Tun. In gratitude for this act of clemency, 
and in view of the fact that I;;Iasan Khan had after all been apix>inted, 
the Afsar emirs undertook to pay a large sum as a gift to the Shah, 
who distributed the money among those personal attendants who had 
shared the burdens of the Khorasan campaign. . 

The 2u*l-Qadar tribe of Pars was also penalized for not having sent 
enough troops to Khorasan, and the governorship of Shiraz was 
taken away from Bonyad Khan and the Zu’l-Qadars and given to 
IJoseyn Khan Mo^abeb Qajar. When the Zu*l-Qadar tribe petitioned 
for pardon, the Shah made it clear that, if they received a royal pardon 
this time and the governorship of Pars was restored to them, in future 
they would have to make amends for their past shortcomings when- 
ever there was a call to arms. Since lioseyn Khan had actually been 
appointed, they had to wait a year before being reinstated in Pars. 
Their rule there lasted only one more year, because their oppressive 
government caused complaints from the p>opulace. The following year 
both tribes, the Afsars and the Zu’l-Qadars, were deprived of their 
tribal districts, Kerman and Pars, respectively. 

This year there was an outbreak of plague and cholera at Qazvin, 
and many of the inhabitants fled into the country. Cholera carried off 
many of the people of Qazvin, the most notable victim being the seal 
of the mojtaheds Emir Seyyed lioseyn al-Hoseynl Karakl ‘Amell, 
about whom I gave some particulars in the biographical section on 
seyyeds and *olamd of the time of Shah Tahmasp, in book I. He was 
the maternal grandson of the mojtahed Shaikh All Abd al-*Al, and 
was renowned among both Persian and Arab *olamd for the elegance 
of his speech and the eloquence of his expression. In Iran, he was re- 
nowned as a mojtahed, and wrote treatises on the fundamentals and 
branches of Esna Asarl Shi'ite doctrine. Shah Tahmasp’s court was 
the meeting place of both Arab and Persian theologians and scholars, 
and Shaikh All Abd al-Al’s son, Shaikh All, was also recognized as 
a mojtahed by all his p>eers. 

Mir Seyyed ^oseyn, however, aspired to even greater heights; he 
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called himself “master of those who affirm the truth,” “lord of those 
who devote themselves to the minutiae of scholarship,” “heir of the 
knowledge of the prophets,” and “seal of the mojtaheds," and had 
these titles stamped on his judicial decrees and other documents to 
which he affixed his seal. Although in private the 'olamd did not re- 
cognize this claim of his, not one of them dared to dispute it openly, 
nor could any of them hold his own with him in debate, and so until 
the end of his life they called him "the seal of the mojtaheds.” The 
Shah had his body sent to the holy places in Iraq for burial. 
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Events of the Year of the Serpent, Corresponding 
to the Year 1002/1593-94, the Seventh Year of 
The Reign of Shah Abbas 


For the New Year festival, 1593, Shah Abbas returned from Isfa- 
han to Qazvin. Shortly afterward, he set off for Qara Agaj to hunt. 
But when he reached X^rom, he received complaints from the people 
of Gllan about the conduct of Mahdiqoll Khan. To satisfy the 
people, he dismissed Mahdiqoll Khan and appointed Ahmad Beg 
Begdelu d&rUga of L3hTjan, and sent the latter on his way with a 
detachment of SamlOs. On his heels the Shah Sent the vizier with 
accountants and other bureaucrats, and Bestam Aqa the darQga of 
the royal secretariat, to Gllan to fix the dlv&n taxes and dues in an 
equitable manner. If they found that Khan Ahmad and his predeces- 
sors had been in the habit of levying an unreasonable sum in taxes, 
they were to cancel this legislation and seek to alleviate the tax 
burden on the p>eoplc. The Shah himself went to Ardabll and invited 
Farhad Khan, who had come to welcome him, and All Khan from 
western Gllan and Amira Siavos from Gaskar, to join him for 
hunting in Qezel Agaj. The team of bureaucrats headed by the vizier 
went to Gllan, and the fiscal system they set up in that province is 
still in force and is used as a model. The Shah summoned the vizier 
to join him in Qezel Agaj. I was sent to fetch him from Gllan, and I 
accompanied him to court and kissed the feet of the Shah. 

The Shah wanted gradually to bring the whole of Gllan and '{'abar- 
estan under his control, because the whole area was in a state of 
turmoil as the old, hereditary rulers died off and their places were 
taken by ambitious upstarts. A case in point was the western part of 
Gllan province, the hereditary domain of Jamsid Khan, the son-in- 
law of Shah Tahmasp. JamSid Khan’s son, Mohammad Amin, went 
with Khan Abmad to Sirvan, as I have mentioned before, and died 
there of smallpox. All Khan, the son of Kar Kia Abntad, a retainer 
of that family, had behaved treacherously toward Jam§Id Khan’s 
sons and had expelled them from the province, and he had no pre- 
vious record of service to the Safavid house. The Shah therefore de- 
termined to annex western Gllan as well and unite the whole 
province under Safavid rule. However, he thought it best to delay 
action for a. while, because Farhad Khan had made certain contractual 
promises to All Khan when he took over eastern Gllan. Further- 
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more, All Khan had p)opular support, and to remove him at this 
stage might provoke a revolt that, in turn, might spread to eastern 
Gllan. 

As regards Gaskar, the Shah planned to remove Emir Slavos, who 
was considered unreliable because of his alliance with Emir I^amza 
Tales, and to unite Gaskar with the districts of Xavales and Astdra. 
After extensive discussion, the Shah decided to go ahead with his 
plan to bring the whole of Gll^n under his control despite the risks 
involved. He had both rulers arrested and appointed a certain Emir 
Shah Malek marshal of the whole of western GllSn. Emir Shah 
Malek was a kinsman of AH Khan. Although he had no previous 
history of service to the Safavid dynasty and it was not wise to trust 
him, the Shah made this appointment in order to test the loyalty of 
the GTldnls. At the same time, a number of men of standing in Gll- 
an were enrolled among the retainers of the royal household and 
granted salaries and fiefs that exceeded anything they hoped for. 
Daru^as were appointed to Rast and Fumen and dispatched to GTlan 
with these GllanI notables. 

The Revolt in Gilan and the Triumph of the Punitive Ex- 
pedition Dispatched to the Province 

Shortly after his appointment, Emir Shah Malek revealed the base 
metal of his character, which is universal among Gllanis, and Re- 
belled. He marched against the d&ruga of Fumen and killed him; the 
ddruga of Rast fled. The people of eastern Gllan, ungrateful for the 
favors they had received from the Shah, joined the rebellion. Among 
the military classes in eastern Gllan, two factions have traditionally 
filled the offices of vakil al-salfana and ^aheb-ektiar under the 
princes of that region: the Azdar and the Capak. These two factions 
were old rivals for the offices of marshal and vicegerent of the ruler, 
and no quarter was given on either side. Emir Abbas, the governor 
of Lesta-Nesa, belonged to the Capak faction. A certain Bu Sa*Id, who 
belonged to the Azdar faction, had hidden himself away in the 
forests and never proferred his allegiance to the qezelbdi. Conse- 
quently he lived in fear of Emir Abbas. He joined the rebel Emir 
Shah Malek and swore that he would recognize him as the senior 
chief in the whole of Gllan until such time as Khan Abmad and Mo- 
hammad Amin Khan, the heir to the principality of western GTlan 
(the reports of the latter’s death in Sirvan had not been verified in 
Gllan), should return. At that time, the ancient rivalry between the 
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two halves of Gll^n would cease: Khan Al:imad would be the ruler of 
eastern Glldn and Mobammad Amin of western Gllan, and the 
qezelbds would not get in. 

On learning of the revolt, Alimad Beg, the daruga, and the qezel- 
bds governors, together with X^lJesa KillT and Kia Farldun and the 
GllanT militia, marched to the Safld-rud to give battle to the rebels. 
Ahmad Beg perceived signs of disaffection on the part of T^lesa Kull, 
and prudently led his qezelbdS troops aside. The two men regarded 
each other with mutual suspicion. When the rebels and the qezelbdS 
came face to face, Kla Farldun, a man of great integrity, warned 
Ahmad Beg that "J alesa was plotting treachery and was in league with 
the rebels. He advised the ddru^a not to give battle at that time, 
since the qezelbds contingent was outnumbered a hundred to one, 
and he guided the qezelbdi to DeylarnSn. XaJ^sa Kull informed the 
rebels of the departure of the qezelbds, and the rebels advanced to 
Mazar-e Seyycd Asraf, where they renewed their pledges to each 
other and confirmed their opposition to the qezelbds. Emir Shah 
Malek then returned to western Gllan, and X^l^sa Kull and Bu Sa*Td 
to l^hljan, whence they sent a courier to Sirvan to summon Khan 
Ahmad. They appointed administrative officers and met daily in Khan 
Ahmad’s residence to discharge the business of the realm. They made 
the most of their brief period of power, and took no thought for the 
future. 

The revolt in GTl3n enraged the Shah. His first thought was to go 
to Gllan in person and visit condign punishment on the rebels, so 
that there would be no further talk of rebellion among any who sur- 
vived the sword. Since the revolt did not merit the Shah’s going there 
in person, wisdom dissuaded him from this course of action. Farhad 
Khan was ordered to advance via Kuhdom, located between the two 
portions of Gllan, and Allahqoll Beg the qurcibdSl was ordered to 
Deylaman with a detachment of qurils, to link up with Al.imad Beg 
and Kia Farldun and advance into Gllan by way of Sima-rud. Far- 
had Khan reported that the people of eastern Gllan had been incited 
to rebel by those of western Gllan; if the Shah would overlook the 
the sins of All Khan, reinstate him in his domains, and order him to 
accompany Farhad Khan, this would divide the rebels and make the 
reconquest of western Gllan an easier matter. He, Farhad Khan, 
would take responsibility for the outcome, and if All Khan did do 
anything untoward, it would be an easy matter to deal with him. Far- 
had Khan urged this point of view vigorously, and the Shah finally 
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capitulated. All Khan was released from jail, given a robe of honor, 
and entrusted to Farhad Khan, now appointed governor and amir 
al-omara of eastern Gll^n, and exalted above his peers by the title of 
“son” bestowed on him by the Shah. Farhad Khan then advanced 
along the Kuhdom road, and the qurUlb&Sl via Deylaman. 

Bu Sa'Id sent K.ull and Man$ur Menkal to meet the army 

from Deylaman, with orders to bar the Sima-rud road, which runs 
from Deylamdn to LahTjan and is an extremely difficult route, 
marshy and through forest so dense that the track is wide enough 
only for a single horseman. He himself planned to link up with Emir 
Shah Malek, to hold the Kuhdom road with the assistance of the 
people of western Gilan, and to prevent Farhad Khan from entering 
that province. The qurcls learned that T^l^Sa Kull had moved to 
Slma-rud and had blocked the roads with trenches and barricades of 
tree trunks (the local term for these barricades is bona~bor). The ad- 
vance guard of the qurcls, not waiting for Farhad Khan, who was 
still in Kuhdom, stormed the first of these barricades they came 
across, scattering the musketeers stationed behind it. The qiircl- 
baSl, following up with the main body, completed the rout of the 
rebels. Mansur Menkill was killed, and T^lesa Kull escaped into the 
forests. The qurcls occupied LahTjan, and Bu Sa‘Td also fled. The 
qurclbdsl sent a courier to Farhad Khan to tell him of the victory 
and prevented his men from looting in LahTjan, his object being to 
conciliate the inhabitants. 

Farhad Khan was piqued because the qurcls had stolen a march 
on him and won a victory for which he had hoped to gain the credit 
himself, but he pretended to be pleased at the news. He dispatched 
All Khan with a force to western Gllan. Since he had made himself 
responsible to the Shah for the success of his policy, he admonished 
him soundly before he left. The qUrcls remained in LahTjan for a 
time, hunting down rebels and performing various other duties, and 
then returned to Qazvin, leaving Farhad Khan to devote himself to 
restoring order and sound government in eastern GTlan. 

When AlT Khan reached western GTlan, the people deserted Emir 
Shah Malek and rallied round him. Emir Shah Malek, since his revolt 
had meant the release of AlT Khan from prison, thought the latter 
would be grateful to him for this, and confidently went to meet AlT 
Khan. But AlT Khan had no option but to put him to death, because 
failure to do so would have been construed as disloyalty and breach 
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of faith. He therefore sent Emir Shah Malek’s head to Farhad Khan 
at Lahijan. Until the end of the year, he maintained good relations 
with Farhad Khan, although he did not see him more than once. At 
the end of the year, however, he felt his position was strong enough 
to enable him to return to his old rebellious ways. His fate, and that of 
ITilesa Kfill and Bu Sa*Id, will be related under the events of next 
year. 

The Invasion of I^drazm by Abdollah Khan and of Khora- 
san by his Son, Abd al-Mo'men Khan 

Although Uzbeg affairs may be thought to have no place in a his- 
tory of Iran, since they are relevant to my theme I liave no choice but 
to record them. I have already described the dispute over Nesa be- 
tween Nur Mohammad Khan b. Abu’l-Mohammad Khan, the ruler of 
Urganj, and I.lajjT Mohammad Khan, the ruler of iTarazm; the two men 
were cousins and were both descended from Joel b. Genghis Khan. 
Nur Mohammad Khan had handed Marv over to Abdollah Khan in 
the hope that the latter would in return assist him in regaining Nesa. 
The dispute between the two khans suited Abdollah Khan admirably, 
and he did nothing for Nur Moliammad Khan. 

Abdollah Khan*s ambition had always been to annex iCarazm and 
Khorasan, and he had always resented the fact that the khans of 
Urganj gave their allegiance to the Shah. This year, therefore, he 
launched a two-pronged attack, himself going to Kdrazm and sending 
Abd al-Mo’men to Khorasan. When the latter reached Marv, the 
Nalman Uzbegs deserted him and joined Abd al-Mo’men Khan. On 
the advice of Hafei^ak Sultan KabusanT, Nur Mohammad Khan left 
Marv and took refuge at the court of Shah Abbas. The Shah sent his 
son, Mohammad Baqer Mirza, together with the vizier, and a number 
of emirs, moqarrabs, and personal retainers, for a distance of one 
farsak to welcome him. Nur Mohammad Khan dismounted from his 
horse, embraced the prince, and was led into an audience with the 
Shah in the Cehel Sotun hall. All his needs were taken care of, and he 
became the Shah’s companion at private banquets and social gath- 
erings. 

Abd al-Mo’men Khan, having consolidated his hold on the 
districts of Ablvard, Caheaha, Mahna, Nesd, Bagbad, and Darun, 
marched on Nishapur. He arrived there before the crops had been 
harvested and blockaded the citadel before the defenders had had a 
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chance to stock it with food. DarvTs Mohammad Khan, with the Rum- 
lu gazis and E^fahSinl musketeers, looked to its defense and reported 
the Uzbeg attack to the Shah, who was forced to delay marching to 
the relief of Nishapur because Farhad Khan was still in Gllan. 

The Uzbegs made several assaults on the citadel, but were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses. Sapp>ers then dug a mine beneath one of 
the towers and filled the mine with gunpowder. One evening, they 
exploded the mine and caused a breach in the walls, through which 
some three or four hundred Uzbegs p>oured. Darvis Mohammad Khan 
and his Rumlus, and Mir Fattah and his £$fahanl musketeers, lit 
torches and rushed to the breach, pouring a heavy fire on the Uzbegs 
that prevented others from entering. Those Uzbegs who had already 
rushed through the breach, finding themselves without support, 
scattered throughout the city, where they were picked off one by one 
by the Rumlu gdziSy the musketeers, and the townspeople. Fighting 
went on until midnight, and some ten or twenty members of the Uz- 
beg nobility were taken prisoner and put to death. The defenders 
worked all night to repair the breach. 

Abd al-Mo*men Khan was disconcerted by this setback, and friend 
and foe alike applauded Darvis Mohiammad Khan and his men on 
their valiant defense. Abd al-Mo*men Khan then had a proclamation 
made beneath the walls to the effect that if such-and-such an officer 
had not already been killed, the defenders should spare his life, since 
the lives of these officers might be a basis for negotiation. A number 
of Rumlu gazis, one of them a kinsman of Darvis Mohammad Khan, 
had been taken prisoner early in the siege and had been held in cus- 
tody. Darvis Moliammad Khan had similarly spared any Uzbeg 
prisoners who might be useful. 

At this juncture, SahverdI Khan Abb^sl suddenly descended on 
Ogurlu Sultan Bayat at Borujerd and killed him. The Shah was forced 
to march to Lorestan to deal with this domestic enemy, and he dic- 
tated a message to be taken to DarviS Mohammad Khan by the hand 
of his brother, Sahqoll Kolafa. The Shah explained his preoccupa- 
tions and told Darvis Mohammad Khan that he could not lead the 
royal army to Khorasan that year. He advised DarviS Mohammad 
Khan to negotiate with Abd al-Mo’men Khan and try and find some 
way of bringing his men and their families safely back to Iraq. Nisha- 
pur would not run away, he said, and could easily be retaken when 
opportunity offered. 
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SshqolT K.olafd refused to take this message. **We deem it our duty 
as loyal Sufis/’ he said, ”to lay down our lives for our benefactor and 
our spiritual director (morSed-e kdmel), and we do so with pride in 
the knowledge that we shall thereby gain renown. My brother will 
defend that castle as long as there is breath in his body, and, when he 
is no longer able to continue the defense and is killed, he will win 
glorious renown down the ages.” The Shah replied gently, “Since 
this self-sacrifice will be for my sake, it is better to seek to please me 
even when I give an order like this. Herat, the seat of government of 
the province of Khorasan, and the holy city of Mashad, the burial 
place of the eighth Imam, and many other places, are in Uzbeg hands. 
What will be achieved by sacrificing so many men and their wives 
and families in the defense of Nishapur? God willing, the whole of 
Khorasan will one day again be ours; until that time, it is useless to 
kick against fate.” 

The Shah’s message was eventually taken to SabzavSr by one of 
his attendants, and from there to Nishapur by an unknown hand. 
DarvTs Mohammad Khan decided to fight on as long as his food sup- 
plies lasted. When they ran short, he opened negotiations with Abd 
al-Mo’men, who was glad to consider terms because his men had 
suffered during the long siege. He gave his word that DarvlS Mo- 
hammad Khan would be allowed to march away to Iraq unmolested, 
with his possessions and the families of his men; there was to be a 
mutual exchange of prisoners. Darvis Mohammad Khan did not 
trust his word, because about two thousand Uzbegs had been slain in 
the course of the siege, and the Uzbegs wanted revenge. However, 
the terms were agreed to and cemented by solemn oaths. 

Darvis Mohammad Khan marched out of Nishapur by the Iraq 
gate, and found Abd al-Mo’men Khan himself and all his men drawn 
up in battle array. When they saw this, the qezelb&S prepared to sell 
their lives dearly. The three hundred survivors of the E$fahanl mus- 
keteers lit their fuses and stood ready. Opp>osite them stood the Uz- 
begs, most of whom had lost relatives in the siege, eager to break 
their oaths and attack. Abd al-Mo’men took counsel with his chiefs. 
His chiefs said: “The enemy number altogether some thousand men; 
they are desperate, and will fight to the end. In addition, they have a 
body of musketeers who are incomparable marksmen. We would lose 
two or three thousand men. A further consideration is that it is not 
wise for kings to incur ill-repute by breaking their sworn oath.”^ 

*£skandar Beg, quite rightly, attaches least weight to the argument about breaking 
a sworn oath. Abd al-Mo'men's father, AbdoHah Khan, had massacred the qezelhdS 
garrison at Herat in 1589, after having guaranteed that their lives would be spared. 
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Abd al-Mo*men Khan thought their advice sound, and gave up any 
idea of treachery. He sent a herald to Darvis Mohammad Khan 
calling on him to come and salute him before he went on his way. The 
ROmlus and musketeers begged him not to go, but Darvis Moham- 
mad Khan, afraid of being called a coward^ rode toward the Uzbeg 
Khan with a few of his men. The Uzbeg Khan praised him and said, 
“May your master reward you, for your fidelity and gallantry are 
above reproach.** Abd al-Mo*men coveted Darvis Mohammad 
Khan*s horse and jeweled bridle, so he gave him in exchange one of 
his lead horses, a poor nag, and let him go. Darvis Mohammad Khan 
rode without stopping until nightfall, and reached Sabzavar. He 
reached Qazvin just as the Shah was returning from his expedition to 
Lorestan. As a reward for his services, he was made governor of 
Gllan and amir al-omara of that province. 


After the departure of Darvis Moliammad Khan, Abd al-Mo*men 
Khan sent a group of his emirs against Sabzavar and himself retired 
to Mashad for the winter. Sabzavar was defended by Mohammad 
Mo’men Sultan, the grandson of Mir Sams al-Dln All Sultan Sab- 
zavarl. After a while, Abd al-Mo*men Khan grew tired of Khorasan 
and retired to Balk- He sent a courier to the emirs at Sabzavar telling 
them to redouble their efforts to take the city. But the Uzbeg emirs, 
when they learned that Abd al’Mo'men Khan had retired to Balk> 
opened negotiations with Mohammad Mo*men Sultan and sent the 
following message to the p)eople of Sabzavar: “ITie king of the qezel- 
bds has not come to Khorasan this year, and Abd al-Mo*men Khan, 
who is a fearless and bloodthirsty chief, is sitting at Mashad. If Sab- 
zavar continues to resist, he may have to lake charge of operations 
here in person. Your best course is to conciliate him.** After some 
negotiation, it was agreed that Abd al-Mo*men Khan would appoint 
an Uzbeg governor to Sabzavar, who would reside there for six 
months as the guest of the Sabzavarls and would not interfere in the 
internal administration of the city. If, at the end of that time, a qezel- 
b&S army appeared, the Uzbeg governor would retire. If not, the 
temporary governor would be replaced by an Uzbeg dfirizga who would 
take charge of the administration. Nadr Bahador, an Uzbeg noble, 
was appointed governor and ddrQga of Sabzavar, with MQsa Mlrza 
and a retinue of fifty men, and the Uzbeg army at Sabzavar withdrew, 
overtaking Abd al-Mo’men near Jam. The Uzbeg Khan is reported 
to have criticized the emirs for making this settlement and to have 
refused to ratify it. 
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Mohammad Mo’men Sultan provided accommodation for the Uzbeg 
detachment and every month sent them gifts; he also met Nadr Ba- 
hador on several occasions. Because of these gifts, Nadr Bahador’s 
men did not molest the townsp>eople much. However, they wanted to 
make it clear who was master, and if anyone annoyed them, they 
threatened him and reminded him what would happen at the end of 
the six-month truce period. The Sabzavdris, who were militant 
Shi'ites, used to curse the Sunni Uzbegs in the streets and in the ba- 
zaar. Some of the more ignorant SabzavSrls went so far as to curse 
the first three caliphs. The Uzbegs would return their curses, and 
draw their swords and daggers and go for the townspeople. Moham- 
mad Mo*men Sultan complained several times to Nadr Bah^dor about 
the behavior of his men and asked him not ta allow them to wander 
in the streets. Nadr Bahador expressed his apologies for the incidents, 
but laid the blame for them on the townspeople. 

Relations between the two sides continued to deteriorate. On 
several occasions, the Uzbegs left the city and camped out at an inn 
some four farsahs away, between the city and Sang-e Kelldar, and 
made this a sort of stronghold. Every time this happened, MirzS Mo- 
hammad Mo*men Sultan and the Sabzavdris, who thought it inad- 
visable to let them stay there, coaxed them into coming back into the 
city, and sometimes had to promise them considerable sums of 
money to persuade them to return. Every time they went back, they 
again began to bully and threaten the people, while their officers 
tried to conciliate them. Finally, the Sabzav^rls decided to get rid of 
them. They launched a sudden attack on the Uzbegs, overpowered 
Musa Mlrza, and began to seize the other Uzbegs. Some tried to re- 
sist, but they were helpless against such a mob and allowed them- 
selves to be taken prisoner. 

Mohammad Mo’men Sultan reported what had happened to the 
Shah, to whom he sent Musa Mirza and all the prisoners except 
Nadr Bahador, whom he detained at Sabzavar. The Shah did not ap- 
prove of this breach of faith. He declared that, if the Sabzav^rls and 
the Uzbegs could not live together, the Sabzav^rls should have 
apologized to the Uzbegs and let them return to their own territory. 
The Shah loaded Musa Mlrza with favors and sent him on his way 
with a qOrci as escort, with instructions to procure for the Uzbegs 
accommodation and fodder as they crossed Safavid territory. The 
qOrcl duly delivered his charges to the Uzbeg governor of MaShad, 
B^oday Na?ar Bahador, and obtained a receipt for them. This incident 
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merely -increased Abd al-Mo*men Khan’s hatred of the people of 
Sal»avar. 

Meanwhile, Abdollah Khan had triumphed over Mohammad 
Khan (it is not necessary in a history of Iran to give the details). 

Mohammad Khan’s men had not fought with much spirit — either 
for fear that their possessions would be plundered or because they 
were inferior in strength. At all events, most of them transferred their 
allegiance to Abdollah Khan. I;;IajjT Mohammad Khan was forced to 
take refuge among the §a’en-k3nl Turkmans in the district of Astara- 
bad, with his eldest son, Arab Mohammad Sultan; his younger son, 
Sevinj Mohammad Sultan; his grandson Barandaq Sultan; his neph- 
ew Baba Jan Sultan; and some fifty retainers. From there, he sought 
sanctuary with Shah Abbas, and reached Qazvin while the Shah was 
on campaign in Lorestan. The Shah was informed of his arrival and 
gave orders that he should be suitably entertained. On his return to 
Qazvin, the Shah went suaight to visit l^ajjl Mohammad Khan. He 
pledged himself to restore him and NOr Mohammad Khan to the 
thrones of l^razm and Organj, God willing. 

The Shah’s Expedition to Lorestan 

The Lor tribes, which live in the districts of Korramabad, K^va, 
Alestar, Sadmara, and Hajameyn, have been Shi’ites since ancient 
times. The author of the Nozhat al-QplUb has not given the names of 
the small towns and other localities of Lor-e KQcek in sufficient de- 
tail. As far as I have been able to determine, this province lies to the 
south of Iraq, and is bounded on one side by the province of Hamadan 
and on the other by that of KQzestan. East-west, it stretches from the 
town of Borujerd to the environs of Baghdad — a distance of some one 
hundred farsaks. The author of the Tdrik-e Jahdn-drd has stated that 
the tribes of Lor-e KQ&k are a mixture of different tribes which settled 
in that area and paid their taxes to the seat of the caliphate, Baghdad. 
In the year 580/1184-85, because of this lack of uniformity among 
the tribes, they chose as their governor and emir Soja’ al-Din KQrSld 
b. Abo Bakr b. Mohammad b. KurSid, of the Jangravl tribe, who es- 
tablished a ruling dynasty among them. The descendants of Soja' 
al-Dln were known as AbbasI, but the reason for this is not known. 
The Lors themselves say it is because they are descended from Abbas 
b. All b. Abo Tafch, but it could be that they were called AbbasI 
because their taxes were earmarked for Baghdad, the seat of the 
AbhilSid caliphate. 
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At the beginning of the reign of Shah Esma'il I, the reigning mem- 
ber of this dynasty, Shah Rostam, was confirmed by the Shah in his 
ancestral domains. He had a long beard, which the Shah decorated 
with pearls. After the time of Shah Esma'il I, some of the Shah Ros- 
tam*s descendants were loyal to the Safavid house; others who were 
not ravaged the neighboring province of Hamadan. During the reign 
of Shah Tahmasp, Shah Rostam’s son, Emir Jahangir, made more 
than the usual amount of trouble, and the Shah sent a punitive expedi- 
tion against him under Abdollah Khan Ostajlu, the amir al-omard in 
charge of that frontier. Emir Jahangir was killed, and Lorestan 
ravaged. His sons, Shah Rostam and MobammadI, fled to Baghdad 
and eventually won their way back into the Shah’s favor as the result 
of the intercession of an eminent seyyed of .Lorestan, Emir Shah 
Qasem, who had married the daughter of Emir Jahangir. They were 
restored to their hereditary province of Lorestan, which was divided 
between them. 

MoliammadI later rebelled, and Emir Khan Mow$ellu was sent to 
deal with the revolt. MohammadI was captured and imprisoned at 
Alamfit; he was released toward the end of Shah Tahmasp’s reign. The 
Shah intended to restore him as governor of Lorestan, but Mobam- 
madI, apprehensive about the Shah’s intentions, took it upon himself 
to flee Lorestan without permission. His apologies for this action were 
accepted by Shah Tahmasp. After the Shah’s death, when the Otto- 
mans broke the peace and invaded Iran, he tried to protect the Lor 
tribes by keeping on good terms with the Ottomans. 

About the time that Shah Abbas succeeded Sultan Moliammad 
Shah, Moliammadl’s son SahverdI succeeded him as governor of 
Lorestan. When Jegal-oglu penetrated as far as Nehavand and built a 
fort there, many of the Qar3 OlQs tribes moved from Hamadan to 
Lorestan and sought sanctuary with Sahverdi, who allotted them 
lands in Lorestan. Sahverdl then became the vassal of the Ottoman 
governor of Baghdad. When peace returned it was difficult for Sah- 
verdl, who had become accustomed to independence, to think of 
submitting to anyone, and he continued to play the Ottomans and the 
Safavids against each other. As the occasion demanded, he would 
wear the qezelbaS t&j^ or the large Ottoman turban. 

In the year 1000/1591-92, however, which Shah Abbas devoted to 
suppressing various domestic revolts, Sahverdl was forced to declare 

^rhe distinctive scarlet headgear of the qezelbtti. 
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his allefpance to the Safavid crown. He sent his cousin, I^oseyn Beg 
Solvizl, as a hostage to Shah Abbas, who pardoned him, promoted 
him to the rank of khan, and took his sister into the harem; all of 
which gave him greater power in Lorestan than any of his ancestors. 
He kept the members of the Qara OlQs tribe in Lorestan and did not 
hand them over to the qezalbsS authorities. From time to time he sent 
an unimpressive gift to court, but the Shah, having regard for the 
patronage he had extended to him, overlooked the inadequacy of the 
gifts and did not send them back. 

, SahverdI, however, had grown up with the idea of being his own 
master and giving full rein to his ambition, and was habitually devious 
in his dealings with others, so eventually the Shah realized he was 
basically an evil man. SahverdI began to molest the governors of 
Hamadan and to make raids on BorQjerd and the surrounding area. 
The Shah continued to treat him leniently until this year (1002/ 
1593-94), when Abd ai-Mo’men Khan, the son of Abdollah Khan, 
invaded Khorasan and laid siege to Nishapur, and the Shah, freed 
from his preoccupations in Gllan, made the decision to march to 
Khorasan. OgQrlO Sultan Bayat, who had been ordered to mobilize 
the Bayat contingent for this expedition, had gone to BorQjerd for this 
purpose. Before he had a chance to mobilize any men, SahverdI Khan 
suddenly appeared with an army and made as if to give battle to him. 

Ogurlu Sultan, who had refrained from taking punitive measures 
against SahverdI Khan for the past two or three years because that 
seemed to be what the Shah wanted, was thrown into confusion. He 
was not strong enough to advance against SahverdI, and he was too 
proud to retreat. He gathered around him his small band of Bayats, 
and it was agreed that one of the elders of the tribe should be sent to 
meet SahverdI to inquire what his purpose was and to dissuade him 
from making the dastardly attack on which he appeared to be set and 
which could only have serious consequences. But before this plan 
could be put into effect, Sahverdl’s advance guard came in sight, and 
OgQrlQ Sultan had no option but to fight. He did not fight with deter- 
mination, however, and since the Lors attacked with great Han and 
greatly outnumbered his own men, they were victorious. OgQrlQ 
Sultan was slain, and his men scattered to their homes. 

Although SahverdI Khan had been victorious, on reflection he was 
somewhat apprehensive of the outcome. He went to Korramabad and 
again sent his cousin, Hoseyn Beg, to court to plead his case, but this 
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time he had gone too far. An enraged Shah Abbas postponed his 
departure to Khorasan in order to deal personally with Sahverdl. The 
result was that the Uzbegs advanced even beyond Nishapur, and 
DarvTs Mohammad Khan, as we have seen, was ordered to negotiate 
a truce on whatever terms he could and retire to Iraq. As soon as 
Sahverdl Khan heard that the Shah was on his way, he fled from 
Korramabad, which was his seat of government, toward §admara. 
Some of the emirs of Lorestan and the tribal cavalry deserted him and 
joined the Shah, who occupied Korramabad and made Mahdiqoll 
Khan Samlu governor of the city. The Shah pressed on to Sadmara, 
which is the winter quarters of the Lor tribes, arriving there in the in- 
tense heat of summer. 

Sahverdl Khan continued his flight, first to KOr-l^uh, on the border 
between Lorestan and Baghdad province, and then to Baghdad. At 
this point, Mir Qey$ar K^ma Bldel, a leading Lor emir who com- 
manded two thousand households, deserted him and joined the Shah. 
The Shah, leaving most of his men and his baggage at Sadmara, made 
a lightning dash to KOr-kQh, some twenty farsahs away, with a small 
troop, hoping either to capture Sahverdl Khan or drive him out of 
Lorestan for good. The Shah’s troop covered the distance, through 
mountainous country, in twenty-four hours, but discovered that their 
prey had fled to Ottoman territory. Since to follow him there would 
constitute a violation of the peace treaty, the Shah returned. 

The Shah detailed a number of qOrils and aides-de-camp to round 
up the Qara OlQs tribes and send them back to Hamadan province. 
Sultan Ii^oseyn the son of Shah Rostam, who had fled in fear from 
Sahverdl Khan and had been living among the Kalhor,’ now presented 
himself to the Shah. He was favorably received and was made gov- 
ernor of Lorestan with the exception of Korramabad and its de- 
pendencies, which had already been given to Mahdiqoll Khan. The 
Shah graciously received the elders of the Lor tribes, enjoining them 
to serve Sultan ^oseyn. The chiefs brought some hundred thousaiid 
sheep as a gift to the Shah, and the officers of the div&n, at his orders, 
distributed them among the troops. The Shah then departed, intend- 
ing to march to Khorasan via Dargozin, without returning to Qazvin. 
When he reached BorQjerd, however, he received the news that Nisha- 
pur had fallen, that DarviS Mobammad Khan was on his way back to 
Iraq, and that I;^ajjl Mohammad Khan, the ruler of I^iazm, had arrived 
at Qazvin as a fugitive. The Shah therefore changed his plans and 
Kurdish tribe (see TM, p. 34). 
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returned to the capital^ stopping en route in Bayclt territory to impose 
fines on that tribe for its poor showing in the clash with Sdhverdl 
Khan. Sahqoll Sultan, Ogurlu Sultan’s brother, who had succeeded 
him as head of the tribe, sought the Shah’s forgiveness and received 
the royal pardon. In gratitude, the BaySt tribe sent as gifts to the 
dJvan-e a‘l& about three thousand stallion colts and Bay^tl mares, 
highly prized among the qezelbdS, and in addition paid three thou- 
sand toman in gold as a fine. 

The Shah entered Qazvin on 10 Moliarram 1002/6 October 1593, 
and as already repjorted, went straight to the house where yajjl Mo- 
liammad Khan was lodged to make gracious inquiries about his affairs. 
Niir Mohammad Khan, who had accompanied the Shah on his expedi- 
tion to Lorest^n, presented himself before yajjl Mohammad Khan, and 
having obtained permission, prostrated himself before him according 
to the manners and customs of the Genghizid sultans. In return, 
I;;IdjjI Mohammad Khan embraced him. 

I'he Shah remained for some time at Qazvin, entertaining the Uzbeg 
sultans at royal assemblies and talking informally to them. Whenever 
he summoned y^jjl Mohammad Khan to one of these assemblies, the 
Shah asked Sultan Mohammad Koddbanda to be present too; the ex- 
shah and the sultan were seated on the same throne, so that they could 
converse with each other. The Shah informally and good-naturedly 
served them himself, and it was a rare sight to see two monarchs 
sitting amicably on the same throne. 

Having s^en to all their needs, the Shah left for Isfahan in the 
autumn of 1593. Nur Mohammad Khan, who was his constant com- 
panion at private gatherings and banquets, went with him. To prevent 
l.iajjl Mohammad Khan from being jealous, the Shah took with him 
Hajjl Mohammad Khan’s son, Arab Mohammad Sultan. However, 
since the latter was a descendant of the Prophet, the informal be- 
havior which was innate in the Shah was foreign to him, and so he 
was not often invited to the Shah’s private parties. The Shah spent 
the winter (1593-94) at Isfahan and returned to Qazvin in March 1594. 

The Suppression of a Group of Heretics by the Authority 
of the Religious Law 

One of the events that took place this year was the execution of 
DarviS Kosrow Qazvlnl and a number of his disciples. DarviS Kos- 
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row was a member of the lower classes from the Darb-e KOSk ward of 
Qazvin, and came from a line of well-diggers and refuse collectors. 
Abandoning his ancestral calling, he donned the robes of a wandering 
dervish and traveled around for a while in this guise. He spent some 
time in the company of a group of Noqtavls^ and became so well 
informed about their doctrines that he acquired the reputation of one 
who furthered their cause. He then came to Qazvin and took up resi- 
dence in one of the mosques. A number of dervishes gathered around 
him, and he began actively to expound to them the mysteries of 
gnosis. The ^olarrid and the mohtasebs^ placed a ban on his activities 
and forbade him to sit in the mosque. 

Eventually, all this came to the ears of the th^n Shah, Shah Tah- 
masp, who instituted an inquiry. DarviS Kosrow made public avowal, 
in the presence of the Shah, of the tenets of Islam and the basic doc- 
trines of the Imami rite. He denied what was alleged against him, and 
since it could not be proved that he had done anything contrary to 
the religious law, the Shah observed the letter of the law and took no 
action against him, although he did order him not to take up his sta- 
tion at the mosque and not to allow members of the ignorant masses 
to come to him. 

After this incident, DarvIs Kosrow began to frequent the *olamd in 
order to allay their suspicions, to study jurisprudence, and to attend 
the congregational prayers at the mosque on Fridays. He kept himself 
strictly aloof from everyone else. After the death of Shah Tahmasp, 
however, he resumed his former practice; he once again took up his 
station in the mosque adjoining his house, and displayed his mystical 
wares.^ A number of luckless people and idlers, both Turks and Per- 
sians, began to frequent him, and he continued in this manner until 
the accession of Shah Abbas, deriving an easy livelihood from the 
dervishes to whom he ministered. Soon the mosque became too small 
to house the throng that followed him, and he began to build a hospice 
nearby. The people of the ward, both Turks and Persians, aided him 
in the construction and laid out a pleasant garden around the hospice. 
Every day, all kinds of dishes were prepared in its kitchens. 

Shah Abbas, who spent a great deal of his time touring the side 
^See Browne, IV, p. 8. 

^The mobtaseb had a variety of functions. Among other things, he was the guardian 
of public morals (see article QISBA in EP), 

^Lit.: spread the tablecloth of committing oneself to God (tavakkol); tavakkol is an 
advanced mystical station. 
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streets and city wards and making the acquaintance of all sorts and 
conditions of men, went to have a look at Darvis Kosrow, and en- 
gaged in conversation with him. Gradually, the Shah took to fre- 
quenting his hospice. In order to understand his beliefs and to get to 
know how he behaved, he adopted the manner of speech used by 
travelers on the mystical way, and unfolded his own personal knowl- 
edge of God to him after the fashion of dervishes. Darvis I^osrow, 
being an extremely cautious man, did not show his hand; he uttered 
no words that contravened the religious law. But some of the der- 
vishes who frequented the hospice, especially Ostad YusofI the 
quiver maker and Darvis Kucek Qalandar, uttered extravagant 
claims and, with a complete lack of caution, revealed Darvis Kosrow’s 
corrupt beliefs to the Shah. The Shah became convinced of the heresy 
of the group and determined, as the upholder of the religious law, to 
deal with them. On departing for Lorestan he gave orders for the 
arrest of Darvis K^osrow and his followers, and entrusted a group of 
Tajl-biiyuk tribesmen with this task. All the suspects were placed in 
chains. 

Astrologers had declared that the stars predicted the death this 
year of an eminent personage, probably in Iran, and the signs further 
indicated that this personage would be a royal one. In addition, their 
examination of the Shah’s horoscope had revealed the quadrature of 
the two inauspicious planets (Mars and Saturn) in the ascendant, 
whereas the Shah’s predominant star was at its nadir. Mowla-nd 
Jalal al-Din Mohammad Yazdl, who was the outstanding astrologer 
of his age, suggested to the Shah the following plan: during the three 
days when the influence of the conjunction and quadrature of the two 
inauspicious planets was at its height, the Shah should divest himself 
of his kingly status and raise to the throne some criminal under sent- 
ence of death. During those three days both military and civilians 
would give their allegiance to that man, so that the essential business 
of kingship might be discharged by him. At the end of the three days, 
the temporary monarch should be executed. 

This plan was approved, and the lot fell on OstSld YOsoft the quiver 
maker, whose heresy was more heinous than that of his fellows. 
Ostad YusofI was given the title of king, the crown was placed on 
his head, and he was clothed in gorgeous robes. On the day of his 
installation, he was seated on a Barda'I mule, with saddle and bridle 
studded with jewels, and the royal regalia were placed on his head. 
All the emirs, moqarrabs, and other officers of the court attended 
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him with their troops and escorted him to his residence, where they 
brought him food and drink in abundance. At night, qUr/Zls mounted 
guard over him. The |XK>r wretch realized what his fate was to be and 
decided to make the most of the three days: ** Kingship, however 
ephemeral, is an enjoyable experience.’* 

Shah Abbas spent these three days in the company of a handful of 
grooms and servants, and kept completely aloof from state affairs. 
Ostad YusofI, when he was out riding, caught sight of Mowland 
Jalal the astrologer and called out to him, ’’Why have you decided to 
kill me?” One of the wags at court said jokingly to MowlSna Jaldl, 
”One of the functions of a king is to issue orders, and so far this ar- 
tificial king has issued no orders. Now that he knows you are out to 
kill him, if he decides to forestall you by issuing an order for your 
execution, the order must inevitably be carri^ out. You had better 
be careful for the next three days!” Mowlana Jaldl, who was a simple 
fellow, was filled with panic, and spent the rest of the three-^y 
period in a state of terror. 

At the end of the three days, Ostad YusofI was put to death, and 
by this stratagem the Shah avoided calamity. Men of insight, how- 
ever, realized that calamity was averted only because it was God’s 
will. 

Darvis Kucek Qalandar, who was always making grandiose boasts, 
buried his head in his dervish robe and said to his guard, ”I am going, 
but only to reappear in another age.” He went, anyway! After the 
Shah’s return from Lorestan, he summoned Darvis Kosrow, con- 
vened the *olamd, and instituted an inquiry. Wine vats found in his 
hospice were produced as evidence that his beliefs were latitudinarian 
to the point that he did not observe the religious law. It became clear 
to the Shah that he was a Noqiavl, and he ordered his execution in 
order to uphold the religious law. Darvis was tied by his throat to 
the saddle of a camel and dragged around the city. Mowlana I'abib 
SavajI, also rumored to belong to this heretical group, and indeed to 
be one of the most learned members of it, was handed over to the 
'olama for sentence. In order to strike fear into the ignorant and mis- 
guided he was placed in jail, but shortly afterward the Shah decided 
to put him to death too. 

Another important member of the Noqiavl sect was Mir Seyyed 
Abmad Ka§I, who led many ignorant people astray. He was executed 
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by the Shah with his own hands in the Na$rabad district of Kashan, 
where he was cut in two by the Shah's sword. Among his books was a 
treatise he had written on the Noqtavl science, and it became clear 
from this that the members of the sect, like the philosophers, be- 
lieved that the world is pre-eternal, and that they did not believe in 
the resurrection and the day of judgment. They believed that one re- 
ceived the reward or punishment for one’s actions in this world, and 
that this was the meaning of heaven and hell. God preserve us from 
such fake beliefs! 

Darvis Kamal Eqlldl and Darvis BeryanI, who were both leaders 
of a branch of this sect, together with several of their disciples, were 
put to death as they traveled to Khorasan. In the £$tahbanat district 
of Pars, a few members of this sect were sent to join their fellows; no 
one suspected of this heresy was spared. Even some of the qezelbdS 
were members of this sect. Budaq Beg Din-oglQ Ostajlu, who was a 
disciple of Darvis Il^osrow, was put to death. It became clear that the 
heresy was widespread throughout the Safavid empire. 

Travelers to India reported that it existed there too, and that 
Shaikh Abu’l-Fa^l, the son of Shaikh Mobarak, a learned man in the 
service of the Mogul emperor Jalal al-Din Mobammad Akbar and es- 
teemed by him, was a member of it. He had converted the Emperor 
to his latitudinarian ideas and seduced him from the path of the re- 
ligious law. A document which had been signed by Shaikh Abu’l- 
FazI and sent to Mir Seyyed Ahmad KasI, and had been found 
among his papers, corroborated this. Knowledge belongs to G^, 
and He knoweth the inner truth of things! Sarif Amoll, who was one 
of the leading intellectuals of the Noqiavl sect, fled to India to escape 
retribution at the hands of the judges. He was honored by the Mogul 
emperor, emirs, and nobles, who treated him as their spiritual ad- 
viser. As a result of this purge, all the followers of this sect in Iran 
either left the country or concealed themselves in some remote 
corner, and the heresy of transmigration of souls was eradicated 
from Iran. 

Miscellaneous Events in Khorasan 

This year there occurred a battle between Soleyman Kallfa and the 
qezelbdS emirs, and Yatim Sultan and the Uzbeg army, in the Oz- 
gand district of Toi^Iz in Khorasan. As is well known, the qezelbdS 
tribes are the servants of the Safavid house, and if they fall from the 
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favor of their benefactor and incur the wrath of their supreme 
spiritual director, they are expected to regard this loss of favor as 
due to their own shortcomings and to consider it as purifying their 
souls. They are expected to endure patiently a thousand physical and 
spiritual hurts and to remain loyal to their supreme spiritual director 
until they have cleansed the stain of their sins with the sweat of re- 
morse and humility and rendered themselves worthy of again being 
received into favor. But Soleym3n Kallfa, the son of Sohr3b Kallfa 
Torkman, and Sultan All lUtllfa, the nephew of FQlad Kallfa SamlQ, 
halifas’ and descendants of ballfas who had to their credit years of 
service under Shah Tahmasp, rebelled and became traitors. They did 
this because they were kept waiting for a few days as a punishment 
for certain misdemeanors and did not obtain the rank they expected. 

They planned to bring to Khorasan Rostam Mirza b. Sultan ^oseyn 
Minca b. Bahram Mirza, and Soleyman Kallfa went to Kandahar 
with a few men for this purpose. They hoped by installing Rostam 
Mirza in Khorasan to satisfy their own ambitions. Since they were 
misguided they did not succeed in their object, but met their ends in 
battle against the Uzbegs. I said earlier that the later history of the 
sons of Sultan I;;Ioseyn Mirza, and of events in Sistan, would require 
a separate section, so 1 will deal with this now. 

The Rule of the Sons of Sultan Hoseyn MirzS in Kandahar 
and Zamin Davar from the Time of Their Father's Death, 
an Account of Their Going to India, of Their Subsequent 
History, and of Events in Slst&n 

Readers will recall that Sultan fjloseyn Mirza was appointed by 
Shah Tahmasp governor of Kandahar, Zamin Davar, and the districts 
of Garmsirat along the banks of the Hirmand, that he governed 
those provinces successfully, that he died during the reign of Shah 
Esma'il II, and that he left five sons: first, Mohammad ^oseyn Mirza, 
who came to court with his sister while Shah Tahmasp was still alive, 
and was murdered by Shah £sma‘il II along with the other Safavid 
princes; second, Mo;;affar IJoseyn Mirza; third, Rostam Mirza; 
fourth. Aba Sa'Id Mirza; fifth, Sanjar Mirza. 

At the time of Shah Esma'il II’s death, it was well known that the 
Shah had given orders for the murder of the surviving Safavid princes. 

^Sec Savory, “The Office of Khalifat al-Khulafa under the Safawids/' JOAS, 85/4, 
October-December, 1965, pp. 497-502. 
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One of Sultan IJoseyn Mlrz^’s retainers, a certain QarSl’I of the 
Gurkan! tribe, rode like the wind to Kandahar with the news of the 
Shah’s death, and saved the lives of the princes there. When Sultan 
Moliammad Shah came to the throne, he entrusted Kandahar to Mo- 
^ffar Hoseyn MlrzS, the eldest surviving son of Sultan I^oseyn MirzS, 
and gave Garmslr^t and Zamln DSvar to Rostam Mlrz^; he further 
ordained that Sultan Abil Sa'Td Mlrza and Sanjar Min^, who were 
brothers of Rostam Mlrza, should reside in Zamln D^var with the 
latter. l.Iamza Beg Zu’l-Qadar, known as Kur Hamza, who had been 
the vakil of Sultan Hoseyn Mlrza and had accompanied Mohammad 
yoseyn Mlrza to court, was again made the vakil and guardian of 
the princes. Hamza Beg sent Rostam Mlrza and his brothers to 
Zamln Davar and, acting on his own authority, appointed vakils 
and guardians for them. He left Mo^ffar Hoseyn Mlrza at Kandahar 
and himself took up the reins of government in both provinces to such 
effect that the princes were governors only in name. However, none 
of them thought of trying to increase his power, and they were obedi- 
ent to the Shah’s orders. 

In the neighboring province of Slstan, however, Malek Mabmud, 
who was descended from the ancient rulers of Slstan and traced his 
lineage back to the Saffarid dynasty, took advantage of the absence 
of qezjelbds in Slstan after the death of Shah Esma’il 11 to declare his 
independence. He defeated Ja'far Sultan AfSar, who was governor 
of Slstan on Ix'half of the Shah, and imposed his rule on the province. 
No voice of opposition was heard. Since it was the policy of Sultan 
Mohammad Shah to resurrect former ruling houses, and for various 
other considerations of state, Malek Mahmud was confirmed as gov- 
ernor of Slstan through the good offices of Mohammad Khan 
Torkman. 

When the news of Malek Mahmud’s appointment reached Kan- 
dahar — actually before the letter of app>ointment had been issued by 
the court — I.lamza Beg and the princes invaded Slstan. The princes 
were indignant at seeing Slstan, the former seat of government of 
their uncle Badl’ al-Zamdn Mlrz2i, in the hands of rulers who had 
never served the Safavid cause. When the army from Kandahar 
reached the old city of Slstan and camped two farsahs from the 
island of Post-e Zarah, the stronghold and seat of justice and govern- 
ment of Malek Mabmud and the princes and emirs of Slstan, they 
saw the natural strength of the site and the size of the Slstan forces, 
yamza Beg opened negotiations; from the other side, Cias al-Dln 
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Mohammad, Malek Mahmud’s uncle, hastened to visit the Safavid 
princes. After much discussion, it was agreed that Mo^^affar I;;Ioseyn 
Mirza should marry a princess of the house of Malek Malimud, and 
that Malek Jalal al-Din, the son of Malek MalimQd, should marry 
l^amza Beg’s daughter. Slst^n would be left in the hands of Malek 
Mahmud, who pledged the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
Safavid princes. 

This settlement aroused the resentment of Rostam Mirza, whose 
governorship was inferior to that of Mo^affar yoseyn MlrzS, and was 
not adequate to provide a livelihood for himself and his brothers. He 
thought Sistan should have been annexed and added to his terri- 
tories. 

At this juncture, a group of qezelbds and Kurdish tribesmen began 
to poison Mozaffar Hoseyn Mirza’s mind against Hamza Beg; the 
prince, already jealous of I^Iamza Beg’s power and his own impotence 
in matters of government, listened to their words and gave them per- 
mission to kill tlamza Beg. Hamza Beg got wind of their intention, 
went to Zamln Davar, collected Rostam Mirza, and marched on 
Kandahar. The two brothers fought a battle on the banks of the river 
Ozgand. During the battle, some of Mo;^affar yoseyn’s men who sided 
with H^niza Beg deserted after the first determined charge by Rostam 
Mirza’s men, and this led to the defeat of Mozaffar I^oseyn, although 
his force still far outnumbered that of Rostam Mirza. Mozaffar re- 
treated within the walls of Kandahar, and Rostam Mirza and Hatnza 
Beg camped outside, at Darvaza-ye Masur. 

A group of elders from the tribes tried to heal the breach, and a 
settlement was reached. Rostam Mirza, willing or not, was obliged 
to return to Zamln Davar. I^Iamza Beg resumed his former post as 
vakil to Mozaffar Hoseyn Mirza and continued to hold this p>osition 
with full authority for three years. Then, once more, a group of ig- 
norant qezelbaS and troublemakers in Kandahar went secretly to 
Mozaffar Hoseyn Mirza and once more planned to assassinate IJamza 
Beg. IJL'dmza Beg, also in secret, sent a courier to summon Rostam 
Mirza, who entered the city one morning unheralded. All the emirs 
and people of Kandahar went with ^amza Beg to greet Rostam Mir- 
za and offered him the governorship of Kandahar, which he accepted. 
Mobammad Beg Bayat, ^amza Beg’s son-in-law, was appointed 
guardian of Mozaffar Ij^oseyn Mirza, and the latter was sent to the 
immensely strong fortress of Qaldt> in the Hezarajat district of Kan- 
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dahar, and placed in the custody of five hundred BaySlt soldiers. 

Within six months, however, the prince and Mohammad Beg were 
in league with each other, and the BaySlt troops pledged their support 
to Mo^ffar I^oseyn Mirza. It was decided that two hundred men 
should be left to garrison the fortress of Qaldt, and the remaining 
three hundred should march across the desert to SlstSn with the 
prince. Malek Mabmud received the prince graciously and lavished 
hospitality on him. Malek Mabniud’s daughter, who had been prom- 
ised in marriage to the prince, was handed over to him, and the 
prince spent six months with Malek Mabmud on terms of the closest 
friendship. But Mo^affar I;;Ioseyn Mlrzd was a fickle man, easily 
swayed, and a group of SistSnl emirs, habitual troublemakers, suc- 
ceeded in turning him against Malek Mabmud. The prince rode out, 
as if on a hunting expedition, to the island of Post-e Zarah, to the fort 
of Tr^gun,^ which was the residence of the great emirs of Sistan and 
of those who were envious of Malek Mabmud. Within a week, all the 
emirs and naqlbs of Zarah and Ramrud^ and the chiefs of the STstllnl 
tribes had gathered around him, and the prince set out, with his 
personal retainers and a number of qezelb&S who had joined him 
from Farah, with the intention of destroying the house of the maleks 
of Slstan. First, he marched against Malek MabmQd’s uncle, Malek 
Na$er al-Din, who with his sons held the fort of JdrQnak, and laid 
siege to the fort for a month. 

Meanwhile Malek MabmQd, who had found himself bereft of men 
when the prince marched, at a place called Dasalak on the bank$: of 
the Hirmand,' managed to levy an army by means of gifts of money, 
weapons, horses, and equipment, and marched to JSrunak to the aid 
of his relatives. He sent on ahead his son Malek JalSll al-Dln, and his 
cousins Malek MabmudI and Malek Shah ^oseyn, and himself ar- 
rived before the walls of the fort on 10 $afar 990/6 March 1582. 
After fighting had gone on all day, Mo^ffar I;;Ioseyn Mlrza and his 
men broke off the engagement at nightfall and retired toward the 
forests and the island. 

A week later, Malek Mabmud sent a group of seyyeds and other 
men of integrity and good will to the prince, asking that bygones be 

•The text has TagrOn. I think it must be the town referred to as TrSkOn by G. P. Tate, 
The Frontiers of Baluchistan, London 1909, pp. 96-99. ‘TrakOn [TraitOn] was situated 
on the Rud-e Biaban, east of the Hamun and north of the Gowd-e Zereh." 

•P. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, London 1902, p. 372, refers to the ‘‘im- 
mense ruins of Ramrud.’* 
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bygones, that they terminate their conflict, and that they meet with- 
out fear in a spirit of friendship. The prince agreed to this, and a few 
days later both princes took part in renewed festivities. Malek Mah* 
mod sent a reliable man to ^amza.Beg and advised him to desist 
from any course of action calculated to annoy Mo^affar I^oseyn Mlr- 
za. Meanwhile, envoys had also arrived from I^amza Beg, and a new 
covenant was arrived at between ^amza Beg and the prince. A group 
of qezelbdS emirs arrived in Sistan from Kandahar to request the 
prince to return to Kandahar, and Malek MabmOd sent him off with 
a force of three, thousand men, composed of Sistani troops and rela- 
tives of his. Rostam Mirza was unable to take any course of action 
other than that ordained by Ifatna Beg^ and so, faced with the return 
of his elder brother and with the policy decision by the senior emirs, 
he had no alternative but to retire once more ter Kandahar. 

Mo^ffar Ii^oseyn Mirza entered Kandahar and dismissed his Sis- 
tani troops. Six months later, still irked by the power of I;^amza Beg 
and his own dependence on him, he incited Mohammad Beg Bayat to 
murder him, and gave him the office of vakil as a reward. The death 
of Inlamza Beg emboldened Rostam Mirza to attack Mo^affar ^oseyn 
Mirza, and he appeared before Kandahar with an army. Although 
his forces far outnumbered his opponent’s, Mo^affar I;|oseyn declined 
to give baulc and prepared to resist a siege. Rostam Mirza camped 
at Darvaza-ye MasQr, and daily skirmishing between the two sides 
went on for two months. Malek MabmQd sent assistance to Kandahar 
in the form of three thousand men led by his cousin, Malek Carlb. 
Mo^ffar I;^oseyn Mirza then sallied forth, joined forces with the 
Sistanis, and gave battle. Rostam Mirza’s horse was killed under 
him, and the prince fought on on foot until evening, when, realizing 
that the combined forces of the enemy were too strong for him, he 
retreated to Zamln Davar. 

At Kandahar, the vakil Mohammad Beg soon acquired even 
greater power than his predecessor in office, I;^amza Beg. Mo^affar 
Ijoseyn Mirza was vexed by his dominance, but was not strong 
enough to do away with him as he had with I;|amza Beg. He therefore 
left Kandahar with a few personal retainers and went again to Sis- 
tan, where he was again given a royal welcome by Malek MabmQd, 
who begrudged him neither money nor land. Mohammad Beg was 
left in full control of the government of Kandahar. In the end, mis- 
chief-makers in Sistan once more incited Mo^affar l^oseyn Mirza 
to turn . against the Sistani tnaleks and to commence hostilities. 
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The prince had changed sides so many times that he was no longer 
in control of the situation. Once again, he turned to the people of 
Past-e Zarah for support, and marched against the same fort he had 
invested before (Jarunak). Malek Mabmud sent against him his son 
JalSl al-Dln, and a battle was fought near the village of Deh All. 
To begin with, Mo?.affar I;;Ioseyn Mirza was victorious, and JalSl al- 
Dln's men fell back and took cover in the houses of the village. About 
midday, Malek Mahmud arrived with a large force, and his cousin, 
Malek N3$er al-Din, sent a thousand men from inside the fort to 
assist him. The Safavid prince and his SlstSinl supp>orters were sur- 
rounded; in heavy fighting that ensued, Malek Mabniud lost about 
three hundred men killed, and his opponents some thousand men. 

In the end, the SistanI emirs lost their stomach for the fight and 
deserted Mozaffar lioseyn Mirzd and retreated into the forests. Malek 
Mahmud sent a courier to Mo^ffar Hoseyn MTrzS with the following 
message: “The mischief-makers who stirred up strife between us 
have fled. You are the master of both armies, and I am that same 
loyal friend I always was. It will be better if you terminate the struggle 
and return to your friends.’* The Safavid prince was ashamed of his 
behavior, and went over to Malek Mabmud with a few of his personal 
retainers. He spent that night in Malek MabtnQd’s house and visited 
his own bride. He spent two months in Sistan. At the end of that 
time, Mol.iammad Beg Baydt sent all the qezelbdS chiefs and nobles 
of Kandahar who genuinely supported Mo?affar Hoseyn MirzS’s 
cause to Sistan to crave pardon and beg the prince to return. The 
prince agreed, and made his preparations to return to Kandahar with 
his bride. Malek MabniOd distributed largesse, both in cash and in 
kind, with such generosity that Mo^ffar lioseyn Mirza was embar- 
rassed. Not only that, but Malek Mabmud escorted him to Kandahar 
with all his troops. 

Mobammad Beg Bayat, with his sword suspended from his neck, 
rode out from Kandahar to Garmsir to greet the prince, and Mo^af- 
far ^oseyn Mirza was reinstalled in the seat of government which 
his father had had before him. Mobammad Beg Bayat did his best to 
please the prince, and the latter spent his time agreeably in sensual 
pleasures, hunting, and the society of congenial companions, but he 
still had no part in the business of governing. The problem of how to 
get rid of Mobammad Beg was consequently always on his mind. 
Finally, he suborned some of the qezelbdS nobles to assassinate him; 
in this way the prince achieved freedom of action in administrative 
and financial affairs. 
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In Zamln Davar, Rostam Mlrz^l, frustrated in his hopes regarding 
Kandahar and angered by the friendly relations between Mo^affar 
^oseyn Mirza and the ruler of Slstan, bided his time. About the 
time of the accession of Shah Abbas, the Uzbegs, as already related, 
overran most of Khorasan, and the people of Far^h, which is not far 
from Herat, were hard pressed by repeated Uzbeg raids. The Afsdr 
troops stationed at FarSh were not strong enough to maintain their 
control of the area and repulse the Uzbegs, and their chief, Yak^n 
Khan, in order to protect the lives and property of his men, with the 
approval of his officers invited Rostam MirzS to come to FarSh. Ros- 
tam MTrza, who was informed of Abbas Mlrzd’s departure to Iraq, 
and of the divisions among the qezelbas, accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. Yakan Khan, who was a simple-minded Turk, was overjoyed 
to see him and tendered the allegiance of the AfsSr tribe to him. 

The day after his arrival, however, Rostam Mlrza, in his greed for 
money, arrested YakSn Khan, and two days later he put him to death. 
He followed this up by imposing fines on all the AfsSr nobles and 
expropriating their possessions. The Afsars were filled with horror 
and indignation by his behavior but, confronted by the Uzbegs, they 
had no alternative but to support him. Indeed, shortly after this, an 
Uzbeg force made for Fariih, and Rostam Mirza fought a number of 
engagements against them. In one of them, his force of three hundred 
qezelbas routed a thousand crack Uzbeg troops from Samarkand, and 
reliable informants have told me that the qezelbdS performed such 
prodigies of valor in this action that eight hundred Uzbegs were 
slain. 

After Rostam Mirza had been at Farah for a while, some of the 
qezelbas officers who had incurred the wrath of Shah Abbas, the 
most important of whom were Soleyman KalTfa Torkman and Es- 
1am Beg Samlu, together with a number of other ignorant fellows 
from Khorasan, came to Farah and dazzled Rostam Mlrza*s eyes 
with the prospect of the governorship of Khorasan. Malek MabmQd, 
who was well aware of Rostam Mlrza’s hostility toward himself, 
viewed these developments with anxiety; he moved from his house 
to the courthouse known as The Vacillating and began to levy the 
troops of NTmruz. About ten thousand men rallied round him. They 
remained in a state of mobilization for seven months, until the un- 
healthiness of the climate caused an outbreak of plague and they 
disbanded. 

Rostam Mlrz^ had always wanted to govern Sistan, and he now 
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sent there as his agent Malek Abdollah Farahl, who was con- 
nected to the maleks of Sistan and was very close to the prince. He 
was to try and wean some of Malek Mal>mQd’s relatives away from 
their allegiance and persuade them to support Rostam Mirza. His 
first success was with Malek ^rlf, the son of Malek Na$er al-Din, 
Malek MabmQd’s cousin, who was both a stupid and an ambitious 
man. Malek i^rlf plotted treachery against Malek MabmQd. When 
plague broke out among Malek Mabmad’s men. Malek ^rlf invited 
him to his seat at JarQnak for a change of air. Malek MabmOd ac- 
cepted, but his son Malek Jal3l al-Din distrusted Malek ^rlf and 
efused to accompany his father. He went instead to the fortress of 
Fatb. 

Malek MabmOd, with his nephew Malek All and with Malek Mab* 
modi and Malek Shah I^oseyn, went to JarQnak. At the beginning of 
spring, the visitors were happily walking in the gardens at JarQnak 
when Rostam Mirza, who had been informed by Malek ^rlf and 
other trusted retainers of Malek MabmOd, suddenly made his appear- 
ance only a few miles from the fort, having come by forced marches 
from Farah with a band of Afsars and others. Malek ^rlf was 
frightened by the arrival of Rostam Mirza and his men; regretting 
his treachery, he turned his mind to the defense of the fortress. Malek 
MabmOd, who had failed to follow the good advice of his son and 
other kinsfolk, awoke to the dangers of the situation. 

Rostam Mirza invested the fort, and Malek contrary to his 

agreement with the prince, defended it for sixteen days. RosUtin 
Mirza sent Soleyman Kallfa Torkman as his envoy to the fort, and he 
and Malek Abdollah Farahl again outwitted Malek ?arlf. The next 
day Malek ^rlf and his brothers left the fort without telling Malek 
MabmOd and went to see Rostam Mirza. When he heard what had 
happened, Malek MabmOd left his men in charge of the defenses. 
With the greatest reluctance, he went with Malek Shah ^oseyn to 
visit Rostam Mirza. Outwardly, Rostam Mirza received Malek 
MabmOd with deference and respect; in order to allay his fears, he 
treated coldly Malek i^If and his brothers. The same day, Rostam 
Mirza entered the fort, and Malek MabmOd extended suitable hospi- 
tality to him. 

However, a number of ignorant and arrogant qezelbdS who were the 
close companions of Rostam Mirza agreed in the course of their 
drinking bouts with the prince to get rid of Malek MabmOd and 
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several others of the royal house of Slstdn; these men, they said, had 
tasted the delights of governing and had been wrongly brought up to 
aspire to independence. Even though they professed friendship, they 
could not be trusted; once they were out of the way, Rostam Mirza 
could annex the province. On the second day, therefore, Malek Mab- 
mud, Malek Na$er al-Dln, Malek ^rlf, and a number of other maleks 
and their sons were arrested. A few days later, all were put to death 
with the exception of Malek MabmQd and one or two of his kinsmen, 
who remained in custody. Rostam Mirza then sent a detachment of 
troops against Malek Jalal al-Dln at the fortress of Fatb* 

One night, Malek Shah I;^oseyn and his brother Malek All broke 
their chains and escaped from prison, and by good fortune made 
contact with a group of Slstanls who had cdme to try and rescue 
them. They made for the Slstan islands, and took refuge among the 
Zarahl clan. Rostam Mlrzd had thus frightened off the wild Sls- 
tdnls, who have to be tamed by offering them kindness and gener- 
osity. Some ten thousand men gathered around Malek Shah Ij^oseyn, 
and he sent a thousand men to Fatb to the assistance of Malek Jal^l 
al-Dln. Rostam Mlrza’s men were defeated and fled. On receiving 
this news, Rostam MlrzS put that fine man Malek MabmQd to death. 
The next day, Malek Jal^l al-Dln and the other Slst^nl maleks 
arrived with the army from Zarah. They drove Rostam Mlrzd across 
the Hlrmand in the direction of SarStyStn, where he was again de- 
feated and pushed back to Zamln Ddvar. His troops straggled back 
across the Hlrmand and rejoined him near Posta-zada. Malek JalQl 
al-Dln and the other maleks took up the reins of government in 
SlstSn without opposition from their kinsmen who shared the gov- 
ernment of that province with them. 

Rostam Mirza ’s failure in SlstQn lost him the support of those 
qezelbds from Khorasan who had uiged him to make a bid for the 
governorship of that province. They found him lacking in the wis- 
dom, magnanimity, and ambition necessary in a ruler. Rostam Mir- 
za, cut down to size, lost all prestige. In Zamln Davar, he was sub- 
jected to repeated attacks by the Uzbegs, and no help reached him 
from Mo^^affar ^oseyn Mirza. He withdrew to Qalat and Hezarajat, 
and stayed six months at QalSit. 

While he was absent from the fort on a hunting expedition, the 
Bayat gdzls who formed the garrison wanted to seize control of the 
fort on behalf of Mo^affar I;|oseyn Mirza, but they were foiled by 
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Rostam Mlrz^'s mother, who closed the gates of the citadel and set 
the eunuchs and workers of the royal workshops to mount guard 
there. At this juncture, one of the Bay^t soldiers fired his musket at 
Rostam Mlrza*s mother and killed her. Rostam Mlrzd returned 
from his hunting expedition and managed to slip into the citadel. The 
Baydts abandoned their attempt to seize the citadel and expressed 
their contrition at the death of the prince’s mother, but Rostam Mlr- 
za executed most of them in revenge for her death and because they 
had rebelled against him. 

Rostam Mlrzd then took stock of his situation, and did not like 
what he saw. His supporters had dispersed; the Uzbegs were in the 
ascendant in the area; and he was frightened of his brother. Mo^af- 
far l;Ioseyn MlrzS. He decided to go to India, and went first to the 
province of Bhakkar, where he found the governor, Mirza Janl Beg 
Argun, in revolt against the emperor and threatened by a punitive 
expedition sent against him by the latter. Rostam Mirza urged the 
governor to return to his allegiance, and together they set off toward 
the capital. There, Rostam Mirza was received in audience by the 
Emperor, Jalal al-Din Mohammad Akbar, who allotted to him initially 
as a fief the district of Moltan, and subsequently appointed him to a 
variety of governorships within the Mogul empire. 

That wise and astute monarch, in order to win over Mo^affar yo- 
seyn Mlrz3 and get his hands on Kandahar and Zamln Ddvar, 
loaded Rostam Mirza with such honors that eventually Mo;^affar 
I;;Ioseyn Mirza thought it would be a good idea if he went to India top. 
The Uzbegs were in full control of Khorasan, where Din Mobamitiad 
Sultan and Baql Sultan, the sons of Janl Beg Sultan the nephew of 
AbdollSh Khan the ruler of Turkestan, had orders to subjugate that 
province. On numerous occasions Uzbeg raiders made incursions into 
the regions of Kandahar and Slstan, and Mo^affar I^oseyn fought 
many engagements against them. In most of these engagements the 
qezelbds were victorious, but nevertheless the borders of his realm 
were exposed to the constant attacks of these raiders, and many of 
the qezelbds chiefs and seasoned troops formerly in the employ of 
his father, Sultan ^oseyn Mlrz3, had been killed in battle. 

Mo^affar I^oseyn Mirza therefore thought he had little choice but 
to follow his brother to India. It was true that, after Rostam Mirza 
had left, Abdollah Khan, the ruler of Turkestan, had sent an ambas- 
sador with gifts and a conciliatory letter to the effect that, although 
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hostilities between the Uzbegs and the qezelbdS, between the people 
of TurAn and the people of Iran, were traditional, Mo^paffar I;^oseyn 
had no need to fear him, for he felt nothing but love and friendship 
toward him. He should give up his plan to go to India, for it was not 
prop>er for him to abandon his father’s seat of government to the 
house of Cagatay.^® In view of the constantly hostile relations between 
the Uzbegs and himself, Mo^ffar lioseyn Mlrza distrusted Abdollah 
Khan’s words, and he was filled with alarm. The avarice of the Turk- 
ish mercantile elements in Kandahar, who could think of nothing but 
profits from Indian cloth and the accumulation of gold, finally dis- 
illusioned Mozaffar yoseyn Mirza and destroyed his interest in 
governing the province of Kandahar. 

At this point, Qara Beg KurcS’I, an old retainer of Sultan Hoseyn 
Mlrz^, who had fled to India before the time of Mozaffar Hoseyn 
Mirza and had been made an emir and master of the royal falcons,^^ 
arrived at Kandahar. QarS Beg had made a commitment to his 
master, the Mogul emp)eror, to bring Mozaffar I^oseyn Mlrz3 to the 
Mogul court and to secure the annexation to the Mogul empire of the 
province of Kandahar. He dangled before Mo;^affar the emperor’s 
promises and, in the guise of a well-wisher and loyal servant of the 
family, enlisted the support of Mo?affar I^oseyn Mirza’s mother and 
others who had influence with the prince. His wily stratagems in- 
creased the force of the arguments already presented, and the prince 
rescjlved to go to India. First, he sent his mother and eldest son; sub- 
sequently, after the exchange of further letters and covenants, he set 
out for India. 

Emperor Akbar appointed as governor of Kandahar Sahl Beg Khan 
Kaboll, the governor of Banges, a leading emir who held the rank of 
commander of five thousand, who at that moment was at Molten. As 
soon as he heard that Qara Beg had successfully discharged his mis- 
sion at Kandahar, he went there by forced marches with ten thousand 
men and lavished even more compliments on Mozaffar I;j[oseyn Mirza 
on behalf of the emperor, and made him splendid promises. The Safa- 
vid prince evacuated the fort, and Sahl Beg Khan entered Kandahar 
in the year 1000/1591-92. 

After Mo^ffar I;^oseyn Mirza had pitched his tent outside the city, 

lofiy '‘the house of Ca^tay" is meant the Moguls; 'Abdollah Khan was descended 
from the house of JocT. 

^^QCUfkdna in Safavid parlance was the royal falconry. The office of qfUbegtgarl is 
therefcn-e equivalent to master of the royal falcons. 
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he reviewed his qezelbaS trcx>ps. Although in the twelve years or so 
which had elapsed since the death of Sultan yoseyn Mlrza ^2 these 
troops had exp>erienced all sorts of vicissitudes, and few emirs and 
veterans had survived, the Safavid prince saw before him a numerous 
and well-turned-out body of men, and he was overcome with remorse 
at his action. At one stroke he had deprived himself of a fair province, 
the envy of Tibet and China, where he had been born and raised, and 
had fallen from the position of ruler and governor to that of servant. 
But the die was cast, and remorse was of no avail. 

A prey to melancholy and vain thoughts, Mozaffar IJoseyn MirzS 
devoted his energies to entertaining SahT Beg and the Cagatay emirs 
and to showing them the usual courtesies. He sent a messenger to 
them inviting them to come out of the city and be his guests for a day, 
so that they might discuss certain necessary matters face to face. The 
prince had the crazy notion that, on some pretext or other, he might 
be able to get himself back into the citadel. But Sahl Beg was an old 
soldier, and was not about to jeopardize an operation he had handled 
successfully so far. He paid no attention to the prince’s message, and 
excused himself from coming. He had entered the citadel at an aus- 
picious hour, he said, and so it would be inappropriate for him to 
leave it again. If the prince had urgent matters to discuss, the dis- 
cussion could be carried on by correspondence. Mo;faffar yoseyn Mlr- 
zS knew that the game was up; after a formal exchange of gifts, he 
marched away to India. On arrival at the Mogul court, he was loaded 
with favors, styled ‘'my son” by the emperor, and given splendid 
fiefs. In return, he presented the emperor with gifts — precious g^s 
and jewelry, whatever he had. 

The situation in India, however, was not at all congenial to the 
prince, and his relations with the emperor deteriorated. He did not 
perform the required ritual of obeisance and prostration like the other 
princes, and he began to neglect his fiefs. The emperor noticed his 
disaffection, was angered by it, and resolved to humble him. The 
prince hankered more and more after Iran and the service of the 
Safavid crown. He applied for permission to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but this was refused. Finally, he fell sick and died in India, 
in the year 1008/1599-1600. He left three sons there: Sultan Heydar 
Mlrz3; Esma'il Mlrz3; Bahrdm Mlrza. 

Rostam Mlrza, who was more worldly, was able to come to terms 

^^Actually 16 (lunar) or 14 (solar). Sultan ^oseyn MTrza died in 984/1576. 
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with his fate, and adapted himself well to his subservient role. He 
cultivated close relations with K^n-e HShiSlu, the son of Beyr^m Khan 
Torkman, who had a number of kinsmen among the qezelbdS, and 
from time to time he was appointed to some office through the good 
offices of the latter. After the death of Emperor Akbar and the ac- 
cession of his son Salim Shah, he continued to be in, favor. Of his 
younger brothers, Abu Sa‘id Mirza died in 1005/1596-97, and San- 
jar Mirza died at the end of the same year. He had a son named 
Morad Mirza, who became the son-in-law of K^n-e K^nan, and 
several other sons. Today, in the year 1025/1616-17, Rostam 
Mirza, his sons, and the sons of Mo^ffar Hoseyn Mirza, with several 
of their children, both male and female, are still in India, but at this 
point their history ceases to be relevant to the history of Iran. 

To return to events in Sistan and Malek Jalal al-Din. After Ros- 
tam Mirza *s departure, the Uzbegs harassed Sistan more than be- 
fore, and there were frequent conflicts between them and the people 
of Sistan. For a time, the maleks, the kinsmen of Malek Jalal al-Din, 
put up a stout defense of their forts and cities, but the Uzbegs gained 
control of part of the province and strove to capture Malek Jalal al- 
Dln’s own fortress. After resisting them for a while, Malek Jalal al- 
Dln left a garrison in the fort and marched away via Kerman to pre- 
sent himself to Shah Abbas at Isfahan, where he was made a guest 
at the Shah’s private banquets. After a time, he wanted to return to 
Sistan and see his children. When he got there, he found that the 
sons of JanI Beg Sultan, who had been sent by Abdollah Khan to 
subjugate Sistan, had complete control of the province, and he was 
powerless to do anything. He was too impatient to wait for the Shah 
to march to Khorasan, so he took his sons and went to Kandahar. He 
was thinking of going to India and entering the service of Emperor 
Akbar when he heard that the Shah was marching to Khorasan. 

After the Shah had recovered Khorasan and was encamped at 
Herat, Malek Jalal al-Din visited him there from Kandahar. He was 
given the rank of khan and made governor of Sistan, a post he still 
holds. The author obtained these details from reliable local sources, 
but the responsibility for them rests with the transmitter. 

The Battle of Ozgand in the District of TorSiz between 
the Qez£lbaS Emirs and Yatlm Sultan Uzbeg and His 
Brothers, and the Rout of the Qezelb&S 

As previously related, some of the emirs of Khorasan had fallen 
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from the Shah’s favor. Of these, Sultan All Kallfa went to Qd’en, 
fought with and killed the lawful governor, Allqoll Khan OstdjlQ, 
and took over the governorship, declaring himself to be a supporter 
of Rostam MTrza. Another, Soleyman Kallfa, went to Kandahar and 
Zamln Davar, and Eslam Beg Samlu, and qezelbdS of every rank who 
found themselves in difficulties as a result of the Uzbeg onslaughts 
on Khorasan, followed him to those parts, thinking to find a safe re- 
treat there. Until these emirs arrived, relations were peaceful be- 
tween the two brothers; Mo^ffar IJoseyn Mirza held Kandahar, and 
Rostam Mirza only Zamln Davar. The emirs incited Rostam Mirza 
to think of governing Khorasan, with the results already described. 

Soleyman Kallfa obtained from Rostam Mirza letters of app>oint- 
ment and documents designed to win over the emirs concerned, 
making appointments throughout Khorasan. Armed with these, he 
set off for Khorasan. He went to the district of Tun and Jonabod, 
which was his tribal district. Meanwhile Sultan All Kallfa had 
seized Qa’en. Both men gathered around them an army from among 
the qezelbdS who were drifting around in Khorasan. They summoned 
Mo^lafa Khan, the lawfully appointed governor of Tabas, and aimed 
at recovering some of the areas of Khorasan over which the Uzbegs 
had not yet established firm control — areas in which the forts were 
still in the hands of the local population and nobles. They marched to 
Torslz, where they were joined by various Samlu, Ostajlu, Turkman, 
and Qajar emirs (these last being the sons of Qobad Khan) and their 
men — some four thousand troops in all — and by local militia drawn 
from the supporters of the qezelbdS in Khorasan. This force marched 
against the fort of Karat near Torslz, which was held by Seyyed Mo- 
hammad Sultan Uzbeg. After about six weeks, the commandant sur- 
rendered on terms. But after he and his men had left the fort, the 
qezelbdS broke their covenant, pursued the Uzbegs, and slew many 
of them. Seyyed Mohammad Sultan escaped and joined Yatim Sul- 
tan and his brothers, who were in Khorasan on orders from Abdol- 
lah Khan. 

The qezelbdS emirs next marched against Ozgand, held by Mir 
Mohammad Qdsem Ozgandl, but Yatim Sultan, having summoned 
assistance from Mir QolbSlbSl GoniiltSks at Herat, went to its relief 
with a large force. There was some disagreement among the qezel- 
bdS, some of whom questioned the wisdom of campaigning in an area 
on which the Uzbegs had set covetous eyes and in which the Uzbegs 
were lying in wait for them. However, when they realized that Yatim 
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Sultan’s force numbered no more than two thousand men, they were 
encouraged to fight a pitched battle. The Uzbeg charge drove back 
the qezelbdi skirmishers, and then routed the qezelbdi right wing 
and drove it back against the center, which wavered and then broke 
and fled. The qezelbdi left wing, which had held firm, was unable to 
fight on alone, and joined in the general flight. Soleyman K^allfa, who 
was a large and heavy man, was unseated from his horse during the 
retreat and slain by the Uzbegs. 

Sultan All Kallfa escaped to Qa’en, but feeling insecure there, he 
decided to make for his base, which was in the T^bas district. He was 
overtaken by the Uzbegs at the fort of Avlz, about halfway between 
Qa’en and Xabas, and was defeated and slain. BudSq Sultan Turkman 
survived this battle and fled to Yazd. Since he had been guilty of 
various misdemeanors in Khorasan, he was afraid of the wrath of 
Shah Abbas. He decided to return to Khorasan with the intention of 
offering his services to the Uzbegs, but he too was intercepted and 
killed by the Uzbegs. Mahdiqoll Sultan Q^demlu OstSjlu and Mo- 
hammad Sultan the brother of Soleyman Kallfa were killed in the 
battle at Ozgand. AlTqolI Sultan Asayes-oglu went to India, and 
Mostafa Khan succeeded in making his way to Tabas with most of his 
men. He defended that district for a time, and then moved to Tun. 

Since the Uzbegs considered him an adversary to be reckoned with, 
Yatim Sultan marched against him with four thousand men and 
blockaded him in the town. Mo$tafa Khan had with him some skilled 
KorasHnl musketeers, and the Uzbegs wanted to lure him out of his 
fortifications into the open plain. A feinted withdrawal achieved their 
purpose; Mo$tafa Khan went in pursuit, and the Uzbegs suddenly 
wheeled and attacked. Mo^tafa Khan put up a stout defense, but was 
overwhelmed by the main Uzbeg force under Yatim Sultan, taken 
prisoner, and put to death at the order of the latter. Many qezelbdi 
lost their lives, and the disloyal emirs met a fitting end. 

Because of their disloyalty, they had received no support from the 
Shah. But the Shah was grieved at the death of Mo$tafa Khan, a 
valiant and loyal officer who, because of his courage and devotion to 
duty, had shared the fate of the others. The Shah therefore gave the 
post of governor of T^bas to one of his kinsmen, Timur Sultan. But he 
was unable to assert his authority over the T^bas district, and so he 
was replaced by Mebrab Khan Qajar, a wise and courageous officer, 
who succeeded in bringing the region under his control and adminis- 
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tering it until the Shah’s victorious campaign in Khorasan. The author 
obtained the details of these events from persons who took part in 
these various battles. 

This year, Kadam All Sultan K^anom died at Qazvin; she was well 
into her seventies. She was the sister^^ of Musa Sultan Mow$ellQ, the 
wife of Shah Tahmasp, and the mother of Sultan Mobammad Shah. 
Shah Abbas had always treated his grandmother with great resp>ect. 
Shortly before Shah Tahmasp’s death, she had performed the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. One of her monuments was the hospice at Kosk- 
rud, which was completed during the reign of Sultan Mobammad 
Shah. 


^^TAAA, i. 125 describes Sultan Mobammad Shah’s mother as the daughter of MQsA 
Sultan. She was also the mother of Shah Esma’il II. 
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The Events of the Year of the Horse, Correspond^ 
ing to the Muslim Year 1003/1594-95, the Eighth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 


With the arrival of spring, the Shah’s thoughts turned to a 
hunting expedition in Gllan, the most pleasant part of Iran at that 
time of year. Farhad Khan, the governor of Gllan, was sent on ahead 
to make the necessary preparations for the reception of the royal 
party. The Shah made a leisurely journey to Gllan, stopping for 
several days en route near Manjil and Karzavll, two villages in the 
T^rom district. These villages are situated on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, the houses being built on top of one another. Around the 
villages are numerous gardens, and springs of clear, sweet water, 
emanating from the upper slopes of the mountains, come together in 
a single channel. In the springtime, the abundance of blossom and 
the scent of herbs make this a delightful place. For several days the 
Shah made merry, and high and low joined in the conviviality; the 
air resounded with the strains of music and song. The Shah went on 
to Kuhdom, where he was welcomed by Farhad Khan and the people 
of Gllan. I.Ioseyn Khan, the governor of Kuhdom, was received in 
audience; he exerted himself to the utmost in his role as host, and 
distributed generous allowances and bonuses among the royal troops. 
The next day, the Shah went on through the Guka district to Lahl- 
jan, where Farhad Khan acted as host and presented gifts to the 
Shah, the emirs, and the principal officers of state. 

Before the royal cavalcade arrived. All Khan, the governor of 
western Gllan, who had been reinstated in his post at the request of 
Farhad Khan, again revealed that tendency to rebellion that was in- 
herent in his nature. Breaking his covenant with Farhad Khan, he 
collected armed men and sent the Safavid tax collectors back empty- 
handed. When the Shah arrived, he maintained his rebellious attitude 
and did not present himself. In Gaskar also, Amira Mo^ffar, the 
brother of Emir SiavoS, adopted a hostile stance. The Shah ordered 
some contingents of the royal army to deal with the rebels, and Far- 
had Khan, who felt responsible for the situation since he had recom- 
mended the appointment of All Khan, at his own request was placed 
in charge of the expedition. A contingent of one thousand foot mus- 
keteers, who had arrived from Ishihan, was placed at his disposal 
under the command of Alpan Beg Qajar, an aide-de-camp. Zu’l- 
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FaqSkr Khan Qaramanlu, the amir aUomard of Azerbaijan, was or- 
dered to march with his auxiliary troops via AstarS and T^vdles to 
Gaskar, to sweep that region clean of rebels, to arrest Amira Mo- 
^ffar, their ringleader, and then to proceed against All Khan. The 
Shah himself remained at LdhljSn, enjoying the hunting. 

Mir Abbas, the governor of Lesta NeSa, and yoseyn Khan, the 
governor of Kuhdom, accompanied Farhad Khan to western Gllan, 
and Kla Farldun, that loyal servitor, went with the Shah on a boar- 
hunting expedition. The governors of Gllan used to go every year to 
a certain spot in the forests to hunt boar, this occasion being known as 
the bell hunt. It is an astonishing sight, as the author can testify, 
since he accompanied the expedition. The Shah slew with his arrows 
some ten or fifteen boar, each the size of an ox, and displayed a 
degree of daring and courage that amazed the onlookers. 

As everyone knows the people of Gllan are dim-witted, ignorant, 
and improvident. They are treacherous and disloyal by nature, and 
are totally lacking in generosity and magnanimity. The common 
people are seditious to such a degree that, even when they are ruled 
by an independent sultan, some farmer's son has only to take to the 
forests in revolt for everyone to flock to his standard. On the first day, 
an enormous group gathers round him, but, on the very same day, 
either because there is some simple matter to be attended to, or be- 
cause they hear a rumor from some ignorant fellow who does not 
even know what he is supposed to be doing himself, they disp>erse 
and pay the penally for their folly. The next day, they are capable of 
repeating the whole performance. Even though they know they will 
pay the ptmalty for their actions the next day, they live for today and 
simply do not take thought for the morrow. For the sake of being king 
for a day, they are ready to destroy themselves. Two friends, though 
they be aware of the obligations which derive from having eaten each 
other's salt, are constantly at loggerheads, each imagining that the 
other has inflicted some injury on him. There are innumerable 
instances of this sort of behavior in the history of GllSn — perhaps it 
is something to do with the climatel Every few days some governor 
aspires to be an indep>endent ruler; if he succeeds in slaying the local 
chiefs by treachery, the flames of rebellion sweep the province from 
end to end. Prudence dictates that one should avoid having dealings 
with such a people. 

Anyway, for the purposes of this hunting expedition, it was ar- 
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ranged that some ten thousand Gll^nls (about whose characteristics 
I have just said a few words), should proceed on foot into the moun- 
tains and organize a battue; some of the men were to act as beaters, 
to drive the game into an area around which barricades had been 
erected to prevent the animals from escaping; others were sent off 
into the densely forested valleys to rouse the game by sounding their 
horns and firing their muskets. 

When all was ready, the Shah set off with a small group of moq- 
arrabs from the court and Gllanl nobles, and spent the night at a 
place called Malat, the site of a former Zoroastrian burial ground in 
the days of the ancient rulers of Gllan. It is in the foothills, oranges 
are plentiful there, and it is one of the most pleasant spots in Gllln. 
The next day, the Shah proceeded to the hunting site; when the royal 
party entered the valleys, the musketeers were ordered to go about 
their business. The whole area rang with the sound of horns, and 
smoke from the muskets drifted across the trees. The Shah charged 
fearlessly to and fro, with a disregard for his personal safety that 
alarmed more prudent souls, for caution is an imp>ortant quality in 
kings. However, God had inspired in both friend and foe alike such 
awe of the Shah that no one dared plan any act of treachery against 
him, and he, placing his trust in God, felt anxiety on the Score of the 
throng around him. Gn another occasion, the Shah and two com- 
panions seated themselves in a sailing boat, at the mercy of some 
improvident GllanI fishermen, and crossed the Safid-rud* near its 
mouth. Once across the other side, the Shah had no one to help him in 
an emergency, but he walked around for a long time, until eventually 
a group of moqarrabs and p)ersonal retainers commandeered some 
skiffs from other GllanT fishermen and crossed the river to join him. 

After several days spent in hunting and pleasure trips along the 
shore of the Caspian Sea, the Shah returned to Lahijan. At this junc- 
ture, one of the officers of Amira Siavos, the governor of Gaskar, 
who was still in jail, came to the Shah and reported that his master 
thought he could escape by inciting his brother and sons to rebel 
against the Shah, and was in secret correspondence with his brother 
to this end. The informant brought one of the letters to prove his case. 
The Shah at once gave orders for the execution of Amira Siavos, and 
also of the informant, because the latter, although he professed to be 
motivated by loyalty to the Shah, doubtless had some secret motive 
(being a GllSlnl), and in any case had betrayed his master. 

^The Safid-rad rises in Kurdestan, flows north into Azerbaijan, then turns east into 
Gllan, and finally empties into the Caspian Sea west of Lahljan. 
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Since two months had elapsed since New Year’s Day and the 
weather was becoming uncomfortably hot, the Shah returned to 
Qazvin. Before he left, he bestowed tokens of his favor on loyal 
GllanI nobles, in particular KIS FarldQn, who received magnificent 
robes of honor, and a bejeweled hat and belt. 

The Rebellion of 'Alt Khan in Gilan, the Dispatch of a 
Punitive Expedition against Him, and the Capture of That 
Misguided Man and a Number of Other Troublemakers 

After All Khan, through the good offices of Farhad Khan, had been 
reappointed governor of western Gilan, the soldiers of that region, 
who are distinguished by their bravery above men from other parts of 
Gilan, soon succeeded in persuading him to depart from the path of 
obedience. Relying on the fact that he p>ossessed large quantities of 
money and property, and on the shaky promises of Gllanls, he broke 
his covenant with Farhad Khan. When the Shah came to Glldn he did 
not present himself before him, but mobilized his troops, vainly think- 
ing he could oppose the royal army. He blocked all the forest paths 
and river crossings with barricades, heedless of the fact that a 
sparrow cannot elude the falcon’s grasp. 

Hardly had Farhad Khan’s punitive force crossed the SafId-rQd 
when panic struck All Khan’s men and commanders. They began to 
desert and present themselves to Farhad Khan. As the royal army 
proceeded on its way, anyone who was slow in coming forward had 
his money confiscated and his property plundered. All Khan himselt: 
fled to Fumen, the ancestral home of his family, but the people there 
refused to help him. He despaired of receiving assistance from Amlra 
Mo^affar, who had his own problems, since the army of Azerbaijan 
was in hot pursuit of him. So, he planned to gather up his cash, his 
jewels, and his precious stuffs, and take ship and flee from Gilan. 
But this plan was thwarted because Farhad Khan had stationed 
guards along the seashore. All Khan retired to his birthplace, a place 
called Zarmok in the district of Fumen. 

Most of the inhabitants were for giving him sanctuary, and he re- 
tired with a few companions to a mountainous region so densely 
forested that the rays of the sun could hardly penetrate between the 
trees. But the unrelenting search for him went on, and FarhSld Khan, 
having received a report of his whereabouts, surrounded the area with 
troops who proceeded to comb the difficult terrain on foot. Periodi- 
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cally, there were clashes between his men and those of All Khan, 
who changed his hiding place every night. This went on for two 
months. On several occasion, the g&zis actually caught up with All 
Khan and slew many of his companions, but each time he succeeded 
in escaping. 

Meanwhile, Zu’l-FaqSr Khan was advancing from Azerbaijan and 
Amlra Mozaffar, together with the sons of Amira Siavos and the 
men of Gaskar, prepared for battle. Zu*l-Faqar Khan routed them 
with heavy losses and plundered their {x>ssessions. Amlra Mo;^affar 
and his companions tried to escape but found every road barred to 
them; they too took to the forests. Many women and children in Gas- 
kar were taken prisoner. Those men who survived, the battle joined 
Zu'l-Faqar Khan in order to save their families. Amlra Mozaffar and 
his nephews were eventually surrounded and taken prisoner, and 
Zu’l-Faqar Khan made contact with Farhad Khan. 

Farhad Khan’s men, closing in on AH Khan, made his position in 
the forests untenable. One night. All Khan slipped out of the forests 
with a few of his close companions like Kamran, made his way to a 
village, and took refuge in a house belonging to an ordinary citizen 
who, with a magnanimity foreign to most Gllants, agreed to shelter 
him. Meanwhile, the gdzts went on fruitlessly searching the forests. 
It never entered their heads that their quarry was hiding in a house 
because Safavid troops were billeted in most of the houses; further- 
more, they did not think the villagers would dare to shelter him. 

After a long and weary search, the gdzis ferreted him out, and All 
Khan was forced to leave the house and once again take to the forests. 
The gdzis were ready for him, but All Khan’s men wounded several 
gdzis and killed others with their volleys of arrows. The gdzis pressed 
their attack, and one of the Turkman qUrHis, Ijleydar Beg Dell-oglu, 
fought his way through to All Khan on foot and clung to the bridle 
of his horse, even though mortally wounded by two arrows from AH 
Khan’s comp>anion, Kibmrdn. Kamrdn rushed at him and slashed him 
several times with his sword, but (^eydar Beg still held on. Finally, his 
grip slackened as death claimed him, and AH Khan was released. 
But I;Ieydar Beg’s action had given other gdzis time to come up behind 
AH Khan and K^mr^n and pinion their arms, and one by one their 
other companions were also taken prisoner. 

When Farhad Khan sent the prisoners, together with Amlra 
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Moi^affar and his nephews, to the Shah, he was loaded with favors. 
The man who seized All Khan received a robe of honor, a jeweled 
sword belt, a turban jewel, and fifty thousand KopekI dln&rs, the 
equivalent of fifty Iraqi tomdn. In recognition of I^eydar Beg’s heroism, 
his dep)endents were singled out for special favor. Abdal Sultan 
Qajar was made governor of Gaskar. 

Farhad Khan and Zu’l-Faqar Khan returned with the Shah in tri- 
umph to Qazvin, where the royal army was welcomed, on the Shah’s 
orders, by the whole populace. All the riffraff of the city turned out, 
including clowns and circus performers with their drums, and a great 
throng gathered in front of the Cehel Sotun portico of the palace. The 
prisoners were censured by the Shah and placed in the custody of the 
daruga of Qazvin, Shaikh Ahmad Aqa, who took them to the fortress- 
prison of Alamut a few days later. The Shah spared the life of Kam- 
ran, in view of the fact that his crimes were attributable to his loyalty 
to his master All Khan, removed his fetters, dressed him in a robe of 
honor, and enrolled him in the ranks of his personal retainers. Glory 
be to GodI What an extraordinary change of fortune! Everyone ex- 
pected that, since Kamr^n was the prime mover behind All Khan’s 
rebellion, the Shah would make an example of him! 

The Capture of the Rest of the Gtlanl Rebels 

In eastern Gll3n, the arch -rebels Bu Sa'Id and "falesa Kull were 
still at large. From time to time the Shah sent letters to them offering 
pardon and restoration of royal favor if they would submit and present 
themselves to him. After some time had elapsed, Bu Sa'ld visited 
Kid Farldiin at Lahijan and tried to persuade him to act as inter- 
mediary for him. Kid Farldun at once reported this to the Shah, who 
warned him to be on his guard against treachery on the part of BQ 
Sa’Id, and instructed him to send his guest to Qazvin as soon as pos- 
sible. Kid Farldun prepared what Bu Sa‘Id needed for the journey 
and, in order to reassure him, said he himself would take him to Qaz- 
vin. However, as the Shah had predicted, BQ Sa'Id was plotting 
treachery; awaiting his chance, he slew Kid FarldQn and retreated 
again into the forests with a few companions. 

Shah Abbas sent the darQga of Qazvin, Shaikh Abmad Aqa, to 
Glldn to enlist the support of the people in tracing Bu Sa'ld and 
T^lesa KulT. Recognisances were taken from property owners, district 
by district, that they would not give the rebels a night’s shelter but 
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would seize them wherever they might be found and hand them over 
to the local governor. A detachment of troops under the command of 
Qanbar Beg Gozu-buyuklii was also dispatched via Kohdom to search 
for T^lesa Kull. After an intensive search, Bu Sa'Id was arrested by 
the Sufi gdzls and the retainers of Vail Sultan, the governor of 
Ranekuh. T^lesa Kull and several of his nephews and other kinsmen 
were caught by the people of KOhdom, retainers of IJoseyn Khan KQh- 
doml. The prisoners were then sent to Qazvin. Bu Sa*ld was put to 
death for his treacherous murder of Kia FarldQn and because he 
could not be trusted, but T^lesa Kull and his kinsmen were pardoned. 

Later, T^lesa Kull wrote to some of his supporters who had escaped 
arrest, urging them to be steadfast in their rebellion.and not to submit 
to the qezelbdS. After this act of treachery, his supporters were hunted 
down and put to death by Mir Abbas, who now found himself the 
only surviving Gllanl emir and, in his folly, had pretensions to being 
the military governor of L^hljan. This aspiration led to his death. One 
night, when the Shah was walking in the Meyddn-e Sa'ddatabad at 
Qazvin, admiring the lights, one of the moqarrabs, Malek Jah^nglrl 
Kojurl, got drunk, drew his sword, and made passes at spectators, 
sometimes in jest, sometimes in all seriousness. Coming upon Mir 
Abbas, he inflicted several wounds on him and killed him. After that, 
he dispatched I^ja Sultan Mabmud, the brother of Kdja I;Iosam al-Dln 
the vakil of Khan Abmad, who had originally gone to Istanbul and 
had stirred up revolt in GllSn. These attacks were generally attributed 
to the moqarrab*s drunkenness and craziness, but thinking men saw 
the hand of the Shah in this. After the death of Mir Abbas, no one 
of stature remained in Gllan. 

Some Events That Occurred after the Capture of 'All 
Khan and the Other Gllan Rebels 

After his return to Qazvin, the Shah ordered the MeydSn-e Sa'Sdat- 
3b^d to be decorated with lights, and the aide-de-camp, AlpSln Beg 
Qajdr, was detailed to see to this. The shops fronting on the Meydan 
were divided up among the emirs, principal officers of state, cen- 
turions, qUrUls, attendants at court, townspeople, and the merchants 
who provided supplies to the royal army. The Shah ordered every 
man to construct, in front of the shop allotted to him, a portico twelve 
meters deep, supported on wooden pillars, and to hang lights and 
lanterns on these, so that every store would be decorated with upward 
of one thousand lamps and lanterns. All around the Meycbn-e 
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Sa*adatdb3d were placed lamps and candles, and the Shah sp>ent 
several nights in the residences he had built in the southwest corner 
of MeydSkn so that he could enjoy the scene and take part in polo 
matches, shooting contests, and other pastimes. Then, refreshed by 
the celebrations and by his contact with the crowds in the Meyddn, he 
returned to deal with matters of state. 

When the posts of governor of Ldhljan and amir al-omard of Gllan 
were conferred on DarvTs Mohammad Khan RQmlu, Farhad Khan 
was given instead the governorship of Fars. In most of the provinces 
under the jurisdiction of the officers of the Safavid state, matters had 
now been settled in accordance with the Shah’s intent; headstrong 
governors had been removed from office and replaced by the Shah’s 
own proteges. But the provinces of KQh Glluya and Kuzest^n, which 
had been governed by Afs^r emirs, had been in a fairly constant state 
of disorder. During the troubles that attended the accession of Shah 
Abbas, local chiefs had taken advantage of the situation to reassert 
their authority there. Although they had declared their allegiance to 
the Shah, the latter was not certain of their loyalty, particularly in the 
case of the commandants of the extremely strong fortress of Salasel 
near SoStar, because they did not obey the Shah’s commands in a man- 
ner that was altogether satisfactory. In addition, Mir Mob^rak, the 
independent governor of Arabestan, had been guilty of various acts 
of impropriety. 

The Shah therefore decided to take an expedition to Kuzestan and 
Kuh GllQya to restore order there. The Afsars, who were fully conv 
scious of their -sins, took stock of their position and established 
contacts with Mir Mobarak as being a person with whom they could 
take refuge in case of need. The Shah sent Morad Beg SamlQ, the 
jelowddrbdSl,^ to take the good news to Kuzestan of the Shah’s im- 
pending expedition, to ascertain the situation on that frontier, and to 
capture the citadel of SuStar. SahverdI Khan ABar, the governor of 
Sostar, against the advice of his officers, came forward loyally, wel- 
comed Morad Beg, handed over to him the keys of the citadel, and 
expressed his willingness to leave the fort. Morad Beg kept him within 
the fort, encouraging him to entertain hopes of royal favor, and ex- 
pelled the rest of his men. But eventually, nervous of ABar strength, 
he put SahverdI Khan to death. 

^An officer under the orders of the amlr-dgorhOll, the master of the king's stables. 
Sec TM, p. 120, which renders jelowddrh&Si as "first equerry in permanent attendance 
on the king." 
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The Afsars reacted violently to the execution of their leader. They 
sought assistance from Mir Mobdrak, while Morad Beg stationed his 
musketeers on the walls of the citadel and prepared to defend himself. 
Although Mir Mobarak had professed his allegiance to the Safavid 
dynasty and had sent his son, Na$er, to court as an earnest of his good 
faith, he marched from Arabestan to Kuzestan,^ occupied DezfQl, and 
laid siege to Sustar. 

In the meantime, SahverdI Khan Abbas! had made a sudden raid 
against Sultan I^Ioseyn, his cousin, who was the governor of Lorestan, 
and had killed him, with the object of once again making himself 
master of Lorestan. For fear of the Shah’s wrath he had not dared to 
reveal this purpose openly, but was making rather, convulsive move- 
ments along the borders of Lorestan. The Shah therefore decided to 
lead an exp>edition there to restore order in the area. His advisers sub- 
mitted that it was not necessary for him to go in person. The Shah 
accepted their advice and app>ointed to command the expedition 
Hatem Beg and Farhad Khan, with orders to pacify the whole area 
from Borujerd to the farthest reaches of Arabestan. A number of the 
great emirs were detailed to go on this exp>edition: I^oseyn Khan 
Samlu, Nadr Khan the keeper of the seal, and others, and various cen- 
turions and qurdts were also ordered to join. The Shah paid a visit to 
Kashan and Isfahan, and returned to Qazvin for the winter. 

The Successful Expedition to Kuzestan and 'Arabestan, 
under the Command of the E'temad al-dowla and Farhad 
Khan 

When the e'temdd al-dowla and Farhad Khan marched from Qazvin 
to Korramabad, SahverdI Khan AbbasI hastened to send an envoy 
to them assuring them of his allegiance to the throne, expressing re- 
gret for his past actions, and asking them to intercede with the Shah 
for a royal pardon. The emirs, in order not unduly to alarm the inde- 
pendent governor of Arabestan and the governors of Kuh Giluya, 
thought it best to offer him the hope of pardon, so that again he might 
be appointed to the governorship of Lorestan. They therefore issued a 
conciliatory order, gave him assurances of receiving royal favor, and 
asked for a meeting with him. But SahverdI Khan was too frightened 

’Arabestan, in common usage, is synonymous with KQzestan. The author is acknow- 
ledging here a de facto division between the area ruled by the MoSa*§a* seyyeds, 
whose seat of government was ^avTza on the Karka River, and the eastern part of the 
province, the region along the KarQn River, which was nominally under direct Safavid 
control. 
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to meet them. After further negotiation, Farhad Khan and the e'tem&d 
aUdowla, accompanied by a number of unarmed men, met the Khan 
at the tomb of a celebrated local holy man; the Khan, who brought 
two hundred men with him, pledged his fealty to the Shah with bind- 
ing oaths. If the Shah forgave his acts of rebellion, he said, he would 
not depart from the path of loyal service for the rest of his life. The 
e*temdd aUdowla and Farhad Khan, although they knew his pledges 
were worthless, for reasons of policy accepted them at their face 
value, encouraged him to hope for royal favor, and reappointed him 
governor of Lorestan. They evacuated the fortress at Korramabad 
and handed it over to him. In gratitude for these marks of royal favor, 
the Khan agreed to send a gift of one thousand toman to the supreme 
divan, and suitable gifts to the principal officers of state. 

After settling the affairs of Lorestan in this fashion, the emirs 
marched to Sustar via Kutal Kialan, a route which they chose, despite 
its difficulty, because of its shortness; few armies traveled this route. 
When the emirs entered Kuzestan, a group of Seyyed Mobarak’s men 
who were at Dezful fell back on Sustar, but the seyyed evacuated that 
city and retired to I;;Iavlza and Kamalabad, his seats of government. 
The Safavid army camped near SoStar, and Mahdiqoll Khan SamlQ, 
on orders from the Shah, took over the government of that province. 
It was now the turn of Seyyed Mobarak to send an ambassador to the 
emirs to open negotiations with them and to pledge his fealty to the 
Safavid house. As evidence of his loyalty, he pointed to the fact that, 
a few years previously, he had sent his son Na$er to the Safavid court 
as a hostage. He said that the evil actions and injustices of Morad Aq^ 
the jelowddr had been the cause of his coming to Sustar, and he asked 
for pardon. 

The emirs had orders from the Shah that, if the seyyed asked for 
pardon and pledged his allegiance, he was to receive pardon, partly 
because he was a seyyed, partly because he was a natural Shi'ite, and 
partly because policy dictated that he should not be unmasked at this 
time, since the Shah had enemies enough already. So the seyyed*s 
sins too were forgiven, and Seyyed Mobarak also was offered a royal 
pardon. He was told that his willingness to meet the emirs would be a 
test of his sincerity. Seyyed Mobdrak was extremely apprehensive, 
but after a further exchange of ambassadors, the emirs, confident in 
their ability to, deal with the Arabs in case of trouble went with a small 
detachment of qezelbdi a few farsaks in the direction of l^avlza. Such 
was the degree of his fear that Seyyed Mobarak met them with his 
whole army. 
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The emirs pointed out to the seyyed his misdemeanors and told him 
that the Shah had agreed to pardon him only because he was a seyyed 
and descended from the house of the Prophet and of All, and be- 
cause of his own innate predilection for Shi'ism. “If you mend your 
ways,” they said, “and demonstrate your loyalty and devotion, the 
governorship of Arabestdn will be conferred on you on the same 
terms as before. But if you swerve from this path by so much as a 
hair’s breadth, be assured that your house will be wiped out without 
trace.” Seyyed Mobarak confessed his sins and gratefully accepted 
pardon for his shortcomings. Henceforth, he said, he would be a faith- 
ful servant, and ever seek to do the Shah’s will. The Shah’s friends, he 
said, would be his friends, and the Shah’s enemies, his enemies. A 
covenant on these lines was duly drawn up and s.worn. He was in- 
vested with the royal robe of honor which had been sent for him, and 
went home rejoicing. 

When they had finished dealing with the affairs of that province, 
the emirs marched from Sustar toward Kuh GllQya, but, because of 
excessive rainfall and flash floods, they were unable to cross the 
Sastar River for about a month. The troops suffered considerably from 
a shortage of food supplies for themselves and their animals. When 
the rain finally abated, some of the emirs took their leave, but P^arh^ld 
Khan and the e*temdd al-dowla pressed on with a force composed of 
emirs, qurcts, and retainers of the court. When they reached KQh 
Glluya, I;iasan Khan, the governor, came out to welcome them with 
his Afsars. 

Hasan Khan had made himself master of the province by force, and 
had behaved in a very independent manner during the confused situ- 
ation obtaining there. After the accession of Shah Abbas, he had been 
guilty of certain improprieties, and his attitude to the Shah was not 
all that it might have been. He was accordingly now dismissed from 
his post and, together with a number of his followers who were sus- 
pected of seditious activities, arrested, handed over to guards, and 
sent to court. Emir Khan AfsSLr, the governor of KSlzerCn, was made 
governor of Kuh Glluya, and the tribal district of KazerQn was given 
to Esma'il Alplu^ Afs^r. Fines amounting to ten thousand tomdn were 
imposed on various of the BaktlSrl Lors, the J^kl, Jav^nakP, Ban- 
danl, Fahband, Mamasenl, and others because of their rebellious 

^AlplQ (or AlplQ), a clan of the AfSar tribe (TM, p. 16). 

^See *A Curious Episode of $afavid History.'* in Iran and Islam, in memory of the 
late Vladimir Minorsky. ed. C. E. Bosworth, E^nburgh. 1971, p. 471, n.5. 
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behavior of recent years, and this sum was used to defray the pay and 
allowances of the qurdts and court retainers. Having discharged their 
duties in that province too, the emirs marched to Shiraz and dealt 
with affairs in Fars before returning to Qazvin, where they were re- 
ceived in audience by the Shah. 

Miscellaneous Events This Year 

One of the events which occurred this year was the flight of Malek 
Jahangir Rostamdarl, the son of Malek Sultan Mobammad^ and ruler 
of Kojur and Rostamdar. The religious faith of Malek Sultan Mo- 
hammad, his father, had been extremely weak; in fact, as time went 
on, he had inclined more and more toward heresy, and during the 
reign of Shah Tahmasp had committed various actions contrary to the 
canon law of Islam. For instance, he had coveted and married his own 
niece, who had been promised to his son (after his death, his son 
Malek JahSlnglr married the companion of his father's bed), and he 
and his people committed many obscene acts of this kind. The ob- 
servance of ritual fasts and the performance of the ritual prayers were 
in abeyance throughout his territories. For this reason, he had fallen 
from favor with Shah Tahmasp, who sent a punitive force against 
him under Em^mqoll Khan Ost^jlQ, the son of Nadr Khan. 

Malek Sultan Mohammad had deceived Emamqoll Khan, made 
false protestations of fealty, and asked for a private interview with 
him. The simple-minded Turk had gone to the rendezvous and had 
been murdered by Malek Sultan Mohammad’s men. Shah Tahmasp 
had wanted to ^nd a second expedition against him, but had fallen 
seriously ill before this could be arranged. Owing to other preoccupa- 
tions, it was nearly two years before the Shah sent a second punitive 
expedition under the command of Mordd Khan OstdjlQ, the most 
powerful chief in the pro-Sultan ^eydar faction. Morad Khan block- 
aded Malek Sultan Mohammad in the fortress of Kojur. After a four- 
month siege, the fort was on the point of surrendering, when Shah 
Tahmasp died and Morad Khan raised the siege and joined Pira 
Mohammad Khan in Gll3n, where he was blinded at the order of 
Esma'il II. 

'^Malek Sultan Mohammad reigned from 975-984/1567/8-1576/7, according to 
Rabino. 146, but the TAAA states that Malek Jahangir had already succeeded him by 
the time of Shah Tahmasp's severe illness, which occurred in 982/1574. Shah Tah- 
masp died two years later, in 984/1576. 
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During the reign of Sultan Mohammad Shah, things were so chaotic 
that no one paid any attention to the affairs of Malek Sultan Moham- 
mad. The latter died early in the reign of Shah Abbas, and his son, 
Malek Jahangir, together with the son of Malek Aziz the governor 
of NQr, who was also named Jahangir, presented themselves to the 
Shah in his summer quarters at Lar and accompanied him to Iraq. 
When Shah Abbas detemfined on the subjugation of Gllan, the 
prince from NQr, seeing how matters stood, relinquished his hereditary 
territory and asked the Shah to grant him some place of residence in 
Iraq, together with a pension, and a place was allotted to him at Sava. 
The prince of KojQr was headstrong and refractory; nevertheless the 
Shah, for policy reasons, extended his favor to him, made him his 
companion at banquets and private assemblies, . and granted the 
province of Kojur to him on the former basis. 

At the time when Farhad Khan and the e‘temdd al-dow la returned 
to Qazvin from Arabestan, Malek Jahangir, instead of going out to 
meet them with the rest of the court, turned the head of his Arabian 
horse (a gift from the Shah!) in the direction of KojQr and Rostamdar 
— whether because he had become apprehensive of the Shah’s inten- 
tions toward him or because he had the deliberate intention of rebel- 
ling is not clear. The Shah sent a body of men in pursuit, but they 
failed to catch up with him. Eventually, a force of qUrUls under the 
command of the qOrc/lbdll was sent to KojQr. Malek Jahangir was 
taken prisoner and his territory incorporated into the Safavid empire, 
as will be related in detail in the appropriate place. 

Another event this year was the arrival of an embassy from Russia, 
bearing suitable gifts. The ambassador was a trusted Russian emir 
who brought a letter from the Tsar couched in the friendliest terms. 
The court, acting in accordance with the dictum, "entertain your 
guest, even though he be an infidel," welcomed him ceremoniously 
and with respect. 

Also this year there occurred the death of the Ottoman Sultan 
MoiQd III, on 4 Jornada I, 1003/15 January 1595. He had come to 
the throne in 982/1574. During his reign of twenty-one years, the 
Ottomans subjugated many provinces of Iran, and Morad III was dis- 
tinguished among the Ottoman sultans by the strength and vigor of 
his rule. However, he committed a number of unseemly acts: (1) He 
violated the peace treaty concluded between Sultan Sulayman and 
Shah Tahmasp, a treaty which had been sealed with the most solemn 
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oaths, and disturbed the peaceful existence of Muslims by letting slip 
the hounds of war. (2) He was guilty of a dastardly act that had never 
been permitted by any previous Islamic sovereign, namely, the carry- 
ing off into captivity of Muslim women and children. Many Muslim 
women and children from Azerbaijan and SlrvSn were taken prisoner 
during his reign and sold as slaves to Jews and Christians and other 
infidels. Even some members of the families of seyyeds were sold in 
this way. This vile practice spread from the Ottoman empire toTrans- 
oxania and Khorasan, where Abdolldh Khan and his son behaved 
in the same way. In the end, Shah Abbas visited his vengeance on 
the descendants of Mor^d III and on the Uzbeg khans, and extended 
his just rule over all the territories which had been ravaged by them — 
God be praised for that! 

Sultan MorSd left twenty sons and a number of daughters. At the 
time of his death, his eldest son, Sultan Mohammad Khan, was at his 
provincial seat of government. The rest of his sons were in Istanbul in 
the royal palace. After Sultan MorSd’s death, his corpse was placed in 
snow and kept for ten days within the palace. On the eleventh day, 
Sultan Mobammad Khan reached Istanbul. His mother had been a 
highly respected member of the harem of the dead suUan, and he 
acceded to the throne through the efforts of the chief gardener.^ The 
following day he saw to his father’s burial, and the same night he 
had Sultan MorSd’s other nineteen sons strangled. I hey were buried 
alongside their father on 17 Jornada I, 1003/28 January 1595. 


^The chief gardener (bostanjlbdSl), **though raised late to Stirrup rank, always re- 
maining inferior to the Standard Bearer, enjoyed in fact greater influence in the 
palace than any of his fellows, partly because it was under his direction that delinquent 
officials were put to the question or executed, partly because over two thousand men, 
employed, in many different ways, came under his control" (Gibb and Bowen, i, 84). 
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New Year’s Day occurred this year on Sunday, 10 Rajah 1003/21 
March 1595. Shah Abbas gave a great banquet in the Cehel SotQn 
hall of the palace to celebrate the New Year festival, and this was 
attended by the foreign rulers and princes who were present at court: 

Mobammad Khan, the ruler of iTarazm; NQr Mobammad Khan, 
the ruler of Marv-e Sahijan; the son of Seyyed Mobarak, the ruler of 
Arabestan; a number of Georgian princes; and the ambassadors from 
Russia and other foreign parts. The celebrations went on for several 
days. The bazaars were decorated, and in the Sa'adatabad Square, 
there were polo matches and archery contests. For ten or twelve days, 
there was a public holiday. 

At the conclusion of the holiday, Shah Abbas was finally able to 
turn his attention to Khorasan, the greater part of which had been 
overrun by the Uzbegs, who were plundering the province from end 
to end and had even made inroads into Iraq. Because of his pre- 
occupation with other matters, the Shah had hitherto not been able to 
deal with the Uzbeg infiltration. This year, the Shah decided to send 
Farhad Khan, who was one of the high-ranking epiirs of the Safavid 
state and had become powerful through the Shah’s favor, to the bor- 
ders of Khorasan. The Shah’s intention was that Farhad Khan should 
constitute a strong bulwark against those who sought to undermine 
the realm, and should suppress any rebellious activities on the part of 
the Uzbegs. At the time of his appointment, the districts of iTdr, Sem- 
nan, Damghan, Bestam, Firuzkuh, Biarjomand, and Hazarjarib were 
added to his existing fiefs. Farrok Khan Pornak, the governor of 
Damghan and Besfam, was dismissed from office because he had 
failed to put up adequate resistance against the Uzbegs the preceding 
year. His troops were placed at the disposal of Farhad Khan, who was 
given sweeping powers to order the affairs of Khorasan in whatever 
manner he considered in the best interest of the state and the faith. 

After Farhad Khan had left for Khorasan, the Russian embassy 
took its leave, loaded with robes of honor and gifts. The Russians 
were accomp>anied by an Iranian ambassador, Emamqoll Beg 
Pakiza, a Turkman qiXril. They traveled to Russia by ship from 
Gllan. 

About June 1595, when Farhad Khan was in summer quarters at 
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FirQzkQh, he received reports that Abd al-Mo’men Khan liad laid 
siege to the fortress at Esfara’In, which was defended by MlrzS Mo- 
hammad Sultan and a detachment of BaySt troops. When he heard 
the news, the Shah ordered a general mobilization. 

The Royal Army’s March to Khorasan and the Flight of 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan from Esfar&’ln and Sabzavar 

The Shah allowed one month for his troops to mobilize, and then 
the royal campaign tents were sent on ahead from Qazvin. Mean- 
while, Zu'l-Faqar Khan arrived at Qazvin with the Azerbaijan con- 
tingent, about four thousand men. Reports kept coming in that Es- 
fara’In would fall if the royal army delayed any longer. The Shah 
therefore marched with such troops as had arrived from the prov- 
inces, plus qilrcls and goldms. He went first to FtrQzkah to join 
Farhad Khan, and together they marched to the pastures of Bestam 
via All Bolagl in the district of Damghan. Their combined forces 
numbered about twenty thousand men. 

In an effort to prevent Abd al-Mo’men Khan from following his 
usual practice of retreating at the approach of the royal army, thus 
denying to the latter an opportunity for a pitched battle, the Shah 
sent a letter to the Uzbeg Khan. On several occasions, said the Shah, 
‘Abd al-Mo’men Khan had plundered Khorasan with the object of 
annexing it, but had retreated abjectly whenever the royal army had 
marched to Khorasan. He had heard, the Shah went on, that this year 
the Khan had laid siege to Esfara’In, and he (the Shah) had marched 
to Be$tam with .such men as he had with him, without waiting for the 
mobilization of his troops, so eager was he to meet the Khan in battle. 
This time, declared the Shah, the Khan’s reputation for valor de- 
manded that he stand and fight like a man, so that God’s will might 
be fulfilled and God’s people spared the injury resulting from the 
ceaseless passage of armies. Qotb al-Din CeganI took the letter to the 
Uzbeg Khan, and the Shah set his forces in motion, planning to reach 
Esfara’In within seven days. He sent a message to the beleaguered 
Mohammad Sultan exhorting him to hold on for another week. 

The Shah’s letter provoked a furious response from Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan, who uttered empty boasts. His men were considerably dis- 
turbed, but since they had not yet received any reports of the Shah’s 
approach, they were inclined to attribute the letter brought by Qotb 
al-Dln to a ruse on the part of Farhad Khan to get them to raise the 
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siege of Esfar^’In. On the pretext that Qoib al-Din Aqa was lying, 
they put him to death. Nevertheless, Abd al-Mo’men Khan was in a 
quandary. Suppose the envoy’s message were true? In that case, 
should he prepare for battle, or should he abandon the siege and 
withdraw? His emirs and elders, esF>ecially Shah Mohammad Ila, 
who was the most senior of the emirs and whose advice was relied on 
by Abd al-Mo'men Khan, plumped for the second alternative, for 
fear they might suffer some reverse. He was supported by the emirs, 
who were not prepared to fight. The upshot was that the Khan de- 
cided to send a patrol to ascertain the truth of the reFK>rt, to continue 
meanwhile the siege of Esfara’Tn, and to postp>one a decision until he 
had heard from his patrols. 

He therefore sent a number of the great emirs, such as Mobammad- 
qoll Durmen; Jan Mohammad QarSvol, the governor of Badaks^n; 
and 5ievenj Mohammad Bl, known as Sevenj Torkman, the governor 
of Nesa and Ablvard, with three hundred veterans on reconnaissance 
in the direction of Bes^am. They had orders to go right up to the out- 
skirts of the qezelbds camp and to take prisoners in order to get in^ 
formation. In the meantime, Abd al-Mo’men Khan urged on his men 
to capture the fortress, and the defense began to weaken. When Mo- 
hammad Sultan got the news that the Shah was at Be$tam and would 
be at Esfara’in within seven days, he proposed a seven-day ceasefire 
pericxl to the Uzbegs so that the garrison could put its affairs in order 
before handing the fortress over at the end of that period. The Uzbegs, 
agreeing to this, counted the days. 

After spending three days reviewing his troops at Be$tam, the Shah 
marched via IJ^ng and Magz, sending Farhad Khan and Zu’l-Faqdr 
Khan half a farsak ahead of the main force. On the third day, the 
Shah’s baggage train reached Jajarm, and the servants were busy 
erecting the royal tents. The Uzbeg reconnaissance force reached the 
Jajarm River at nightfall and camped there. At dawn, leaving the 
usual route, they rode cautiously forward for two farsahs, skirting the 
foothills, until the black mass of the Safavid army came into view. 
They then retired hastily to J^jarm by the usual route and, as they 
passed by, saw the royal tents being erected. Galloping forward, they 
carried off a number of the servants for questioning. As they made off 
with their prisoners, a group of the emirs’ men who had been sent on 
ahead of their fellows as skirmishers came into view behind the fort 
and the gardens around it. Without considering the odds against 
them, the Safavid troops charged the Uzbegs who, when they realized 
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how few the enemy were, turned to face them. As the minutes passed, 
more and more Safavid skirmishers arrived on the scene and joined in 
the fighting. The Uzbegs wanted to break off the engagement, but 
the qezelbds gdzfs and the camp servants who were pitching the royal 
tents plucked up their courage and engaged them in hand-to-hand 
fighting, with the result that the Uzbegs were routed. They fled to- 
ward the mountains, and in the confusion their prisoners made their 
escape, their captors being too exhausted even to kill or wound them. 

The qezelbds kept up their pursuit of the Uzbegs, and the Uzbeg 
chiefs Mohammadqoll Durmen and Seven] Torkman were taken alive. 
Jan Mohammad QarSvol, the governor of Badaks^n, was captured by 
Olog Khan, a celebrated Turkman chief known as the scourge, and 
put to death. Most of the Uzbegs were slain; those who were taken 
prisoner were paraded before the Shah, who considered this success a 
happy augury of future victory. He gave orders that one of the Uzbeg 
prisoners should lie released and escorted through the Safavid lines 
that night to the neighborhcxxi of £sfara*In, to inform Abd al-Mo*men 
Khan of the Shah’s arrival and to bid him prepare for battle. The 
escort took the prisoners as far as the village of Sank^st, eight farsaks 
from jcljarm. The Shah marched the same night and reached Sankast; 
he planned to reach Ira and FarTman, four farsabs from Esfara’ln, 
the next night, and be ready for battle at Esfara'In on the morning of 
the third day. On arrival at Ira and FarlrnSn, the camp was busy 
until midnight preparing for the battle on the following day. The mei\ 
were still seeing to their horses, weapons, and equipment when Mo- 
hammad Sultan Bayat, the Safavid commandant at Esfara’Tn whp 
had been besieged by the Uzbegs, was brought in by Safavid patrols 
and informed the Shah that the Uzbegs had fled. 

Apparently, some Uzbeg fugitives from the battle at Jajarm had 
made their way to Esfara’ln on foot, traveling by night and lying in 
caves during the day; they arrived in tatters and with blistered feet. 
When they reported to Abd al-Mo*men Khan the news of the defeat 
at Jajarm and the capture of the Uzbeg emirs, the Uzbeg leaders were 
filled with consternation. Six days of the seven-day truce had elapsed. 
They sent an envoy, Shah Mohammad Ilaclan, to Mlrza Mobammad 
Sultan to remind the Safavid prince that he was due to hand over the 
fort to them the following day. It would be a good idea, they said, for 
him to hand it over a day earlier and thus win royal favors from the 
Khan. Mlrza Mobammad Sultan sent back the following message: 
“Tomorrow, I hope that the splendor of the Shah’s cavalcade will 
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appear over the horizon. If the Khan is still here, I will keep my 
promise and hand the fort over to him!” The Uzbegs then realized 
that the prince had requested the seven-day truce in order to give the 
Shah time to come to his assistance. They despaired of capturing the 
fort and advised the Khan to strike camp that day and withdraw to 
Mashad via Radekan. The Khan followed their advice; the following 
day, the Shah reached Esfara’in and camped there. 

Some of the Shah’s advisers counseled him to pursue the Uzbeg 
Khan to Mashad. Had the latter felt strong enough, they argued, he 
would have stood and fought at Esfara’In. The Uzlx*gs had apparent- 
ly decided to retreat, and since it was not likely that they had adequate 
provisions at Mashad to enable them to withstand a siege, they would 
probably evacuate that city too if pressed. Farhad Khan opposed this 
suggestion on two grounds: first, the object of this expedition had 
been to succor the garrison at Esfara’In, and this had been done. In 
addition, a serious defeat had been inflicted on the Uzbegs, some of 
their leading chiefs had been taken prisoner, and their Khan had in- 
curred the ignominy of flight. His proposal was that they should stay 
a few days at Esfara’In to settle affairs there, and then return to 
Qazvin. Second, to advance to Mashad might be to invite a reversal 
of fortune. Supposing Abd al-Mo’men Khan evacuated the city; he 
would not leave the place in flourishing condition for the l^enefit of 
the qezelbds but would sack it before withdrawing, and thus the 
Shi'ite population would in fact suffer more as a result of the Shah’s 
advance. On the other hand, argued Farhad Khan, neither religion 
nor the state would suffer any harm from their not going to Mashad. 
Both sides continued to bring forward arguments to support their 
point of view. Finally, Farhad Khan won the day, and the pursuit of 
the Uzbegs was abandoned. 

Fhe Shah remained at Esfara’Tn for several days to deal with af- 
fairs there. Mohammad Sultan and his Bayats, who had endured the 
rigors of the Uzbeg siege, were in no state to continue to act as garri- 
son of the fortress, and so BudSq Khan CeganI was made governor of 
Esfara’In. After ten days, during which the royal army put in much 
hard work repairing the fortifications and excavating the ditches, the 
Shah marched, yajjl Mobammad Khan, the ruler of I^razm, who was 
with the royal army, obtained permission to visit the §a’en Turkmans, 
who lived in the Astarabad area and were dependents of his, in order 
to try and gain support. Since he insisted, the Safavid officials allowed 
him to go, even though they considered his hope a forlorn one, in 
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view of the fact that Abd al-Mo’men Khan controlled the area. He 
was allowed to draw an appropriate quota of horses and equipment 
from the royal stables and armory, and he set off with his son, Arab 
Moliammad Sultan, and Bab3 Khan. Details of his journey and 
eventual return to court will be given under the events of next year. 

Because All Khan Gerayll* had ignored the royal expedition and 
failed to present himself at court, the Shah planned to visit his tribe. 
If All Khan sought pardon and appeared to be loyal, he would take 
him along with him to AstarSb^d, a province that had slipped from 
qezelbas control a considerable time ago, with the intention of divid- 
ing the province between the Sa*en-kanl, Imur, and Slah-pus tribes. 
If All Khan showed himself to be rebellious, he would deal with him 
first and then march to Astarabad. When the royal army reached the 
plain of Bahrlan, the Shah gave orders to the great emirs to return to 
Iraq and take with them all the baggage and any men whose horses 
were not up to par; he kept with him all his battleworthy troops. At 
this juncture, some Cerayll elders arrived to say that All Khan was 
at the fort of Pa-ye ye§ar and that he was too frightened to present 
himself at court; in short, he took refuge in useless excuses. The Shah 
sent yoseyn Khan and his Samlus to subjugate the fortress of Pa-ye 
ye^ar, and AH Khan fled to the fortress of Rugad. 

The Shah planned to send another force against him there, because 
he wanted to take him prisoner and make himself secure in that quar-. 
ter before he advanced on Astarabad. But at this point he received 
news that Abd al-Mo*men Khan had returned and laid siege tOr 
Sabzavar. Since most of the troops of the royal army had been dis- 
missed to Iraq and since Abd al-Mo’men had been emboldened to 
lake this action by the receipt of reinforcements from Balk and 
Transoxania, the Shah's advisers considered it inexp>edient for him to 
march to Sabzavar. 'Fhen the news arrived that the city of Sabzavar 
had fallen to the Uzbegs, that Abd al-Mo’men had perpetrated a 
general massacre there, and that Mirza Moliammad Mo’men Sultan, 
the governor of Sabzavar, was blockaded in the citadel and had little 
chance of being able to hold out. 

The Shah divided authority over the Gerayll tribe between Man- 
sur Khan Gerayll and Tavakkol Khan, and ordered them to deal with 
All Khan. Then, taking with him Vail GazI and some men of the 
Gerayll tribe, he marched to Sabzavar — hoping, despite the paucity 

'The Gerayll were another eastern Turkman tribe living in the Astarabad area. 
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of his forces, to save the besieged garrison. Abd al-Mo’men had been 
informed of all the Shah’s actions and was aware of his plans. He 
knew Esfara’Tn was now too well garrisoned and provisioned for 
him to have any hope of success there, so he decided to attack Sabza- 
vSr. He bore a grudge against the p>eople of Sabzav^r because of their 
attachment to Shi'ism, and because they had had the temerity to seize 
Musa Mlrza and his friends. He was further incited to attack Sab- 
zavar by Mir All A$gar, the son of Mir Mohammad Keskenl. He 
was an Uzbeg noble from SabzavSr in the service of the Khan who 
had a hereditary feud with Mirza Mohammad Mo’men Sultan, the 
governor of SabzavSr, and with the other sons of Mir Sams al-Din 
All Sultan. 

Hearing that the Shah had marched toward Astiirdbad, and assum- 
ing that he would not return to Khorasan, Abd al-Mo’men dispatched 
an advance force to Sabzav^ by forced marches, under the command 
of Mir All A§gar. Raising their war cry, the Uzbegs assaulted the 
city. The Sabzavarls, caught completely by surprise, could not offer 
any resistance, and MlrzS Mohammad Mo’men Sultan with great 
difficulty succeeded in reaching the citadel with a number of other 
nobles. He prepared to defend the fort and safeguard his family. The 
rest of the city was abandoned to the Uzbegs, who p>oured in and be- 
gan the slaughter of the Muslim population. Abd al-Mo’men Khan 
thought to erase the memory of his shameful flight from Esfard’In by 
slaughtering numbers of poor wretches in Sabzavdr, where he per- 
p)etrated a general massacre in which not even suckling infants were 
spared. The author, who entered SabzavSr with the royal cavalcade, 
saw the corpses of mothers with the bodies of their suckling infants, 
cut in two by Uzbeg swords, lying across their breasts. 

After sacking the city, Abd al-Mo’men Khan laid siege to the cita- 
del, carrying forward breastworks on all sides. He dispatched a force 
of some three or four thousand Uzbegs against the fort of $adkarv, 
but I^ja Mobammad $adlcarvl, a loyal supporter of the Safavid house, 
put up a stout defense and sent a courier to inform the Shah. As the 
Shah neared Sabzavdr, the Uzbegs abandoned the siege of Sadkarv 
and rejoined Abd al-Mo’men. He, when the Shah reached the village 
of Az^dvar in the district of FarTyQmad, evacuated Sabzavdr and 
fled in his customary manner (not worrying now about the shameful- 
ness of his actionl) to Balk via TorSiz; he left Shah Mobammad 
Ilacian to hold the fort at Nishapur. The Shah entered Sabzavftr, 
cared for the survivors of the massacre, saw to the burial of the dead. 
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and left vengeance to the Lord. The laments of the people of SabzavSr 
were answered, and the Uzbeg tyrant was not destined long to enjoy 
life and prosperity, as will be related in the proper place. 

The Shah appointed Budaq Sultan Qajar, commandant of the for- 
tress of Estegna, governor of SabzavSr. This officer was a veteran ex- 
perienced in siege warfare; he had fought several engagements 
against the Uzbegs, and had successfully defended the fort of Es- 
tegna. The Shah then marched toward Nishapur and encamped at 
Bahrabad. There, he learned that Abd al-Mo*men Khan had re- 
treated by forced marches. It seemed to the Shah that nothing would 
be gained by pursuing him; as winter was coming on and there was a 
shortage of provisions in Khorasan, he decided against staying in that 
province either to lay siege to Nishapur or to complete his business in 
Astarabad. As it was, on the return march to Qazvin the royal army 
suffered the loss of many horses, mules, and camels because of the 
lack of fodder. 

Zu*UFaqdr Khan's Embassy to the Ottomans 

Before the Shah left for Khorasan, he had nominated as ambassa- 
dor to the Ottomans DarvTs Mohammad Khan RQmlu, who was to 
bear a letter expressing the Shah’s condolences on the death of Sultan 
Morad III and offering his felicitations to his successor, Sultan Mo- 
hammad III.2 The Shah’s sudden departure for Khorasan had delayed 
the dispatch of this embassy. When the Shah returned to Qazvin, 
Farhad Khan put forward the claims of his own brother Zu’l-Faqdr 
as ambassador, on the ground that, in the time of Shah Tahmasp, the 
governors-general of the frontier marches had traditionally been 
employed as ambassadors to the Ottomans. 

Farhad Khan’s petition was accepted, and Zu’l-Faq3r Khan was 
appointed and set off for Anatolia. He discharged his mission in fine 
style. He took with him some three hundred of his own retainers, all 
picked men, in full panoply. On this mission, he bestowed gifts with 
such liberality that certain mean-spirited Ottomans accused him of 
foolishness and extravagance. The Ottoman Sultan, his viziers and 
pashas, received him with greater honor than had been the lot of 
Persian ambassadors during Shah Tahmasp’s reign. When Zu’l-Faqdr 
Khan arrived in Istanbul, the Ottoman Sultan was actually absent on 
camp>aign, and the ambassador had to await his return. That year, the 
zReigned 1003/1595 to 1012/1603. 
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Frankish monarchs had launched an attack aimed at recovering cer- 
tain territory and fortresses they had lost during the reign of Sultan 
Morad III, and Sultan Mobammad III had taken the field against 
them in person. 

In the ensuing battle, the Franks initially gained the upper hand, 
and their troops broke into the Ottoman camp and started plunder- 
ing it. However, a quarrel broke out over the Sultan’s treasury between 
the troops of the pope (the pope is the caliph of the Christian nation — 
peace be upon our Prophet and upton ChristI — and is obeyed by the 
Frankish kings) and the troops of the King of Hungary, each party 
considering that it had the better claim to it. While this was going on, 
victory smiled on the standards of Islam, and the banners of darkness 
and unbelief were overthrown. The camp servants drove out their 
attackers with blows from blacksmiths’ hammers and clubs, and the 
Frankish kings were routed. Their coalition fell apart, and each retired 
to his own country. Sultan Mohammad III returned in triumph to 
Istanbul, and Zu’l-Faqar Khan was received in audience. Before the 
ambassador’s arrival, the Sultan had already sent Shah Abbas a 
letter announcing his victory,* and the Shah had returned a most 
friendly reply. 2u’l-Faqar Khan was given permission to depart, and 
arrived back in Iran the following year bearing appropriate gifts. 
These he delivered to the Shah along with a courteous letter from the 
Ottoman Sultan in which he addressed the Shah by fitting titles. 

Further Troubles in Eastern Glldn, the Revolt of ffamza 
and His Death, along with That of Other Miscreants 

This year was also marked by another revolt in Gllan, where a 
group of rebels, in their folly and stupidity, brought about their own 
destruction. Malek Jahangir, the ruler of KojQr, who had rebelled 
against the Safavid state only the previous year, took advantage of 
the Shah’s absence in Khorasan to lead a band of marauders to Tona- 
kabon. Darvis Mohammad Khan, the governor of Lahijan, marched 
against him to Rostamdar. No sooner had the governor left Lahijan 
than a certain IJamza of the Capak tribe, a relative of Mir Abbas, re- 
belled simply because he saw Lahijan, the seat of government, 
empty, and heard reports that things were not going too well in 
Khorasan for the royal army. 

*The reference is lo the Ottoman victory at the battle of Hacova (Mezo-Keresztes), 
over a Christian coalition of 40»000 men under the command of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. The battle was fought between 2-4 RabV I. 1005/24-26 October 1596. 
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L€X)king only to the short-term gains and not to the long-term con- 
sequences, he dubbed himself Sultan I;;Iamza, gathered some ill-starred 
men from Lesta-Nes2L and from some of the larger villages near LSihl- 
jan such as Astana and Kamdcal, and entered Lahijan. First, his men 
poured into the caravanserai and started looting the property of 
merchants and others. They plundered the homes of the retainers of 
Darvis Mobammad Khan, caused a lot of damage in the city gen- 
erally, and then made for the citadel in a body. The handful of Dar- 
vis Mobammad Khan’s men who had been left behind hastily bar- 
ricaded the gates and sent a courier to the Khan in Tonakdbon. 
Despite their lack of skill in siege warfare, they managed to prevent 
the besiegers from p>enetrating their defenses. The latter, perceiving 
the inexperience of their opponents, redoubled their efforts. 

When the news of yamza’s revolt reached western Glldn, Kosrow 
Beg CahSr-ySr, a goldm-e kd^^a-ye lartfa, who was ddruga of RaSt, 
and Ogurlu Sultan Capnl,^ the governor of Fumen, marched at full 
speed to L^hljan. The rebels were defeated, Hamza and a number of 
others were killed, and the rest of his supporters scattered. Two days 
later, Darvis Mobammad Khan arrived, having come by forced 
marches from Rostamddr. Finding that the revolt was all over, he 
initiated an investigation and a search for the rebels who had fled; if 
any were found, they were put to death. I^amza’s head was presented 
to the Shah in Sduj Boldg, and the Shah praised Kosrow Beg Cah^r- 
yar for his conduct. The Shah’s wrath was visited on Lesta-Nesa, that 
hotbed of revolt, and he ordered a general massacre there. Darvis 
Mbliammad Khan and his Rumlus carried out this mission, and many 
innocent p)ersons suffered for the sins of the guilty. Darvis Mobammad 
Khan, who was a God-fearing and provident man, tried to prevent the 
slaughter from getting out of hand, but many people lost their lives. 
However, this punitive action did have an effect: no one from that 
district had the temerity to rebel in the future. 

Miscellaneous Events During the Year 1004/1595-96 

After the suppression of Hamza’s revolt and the punitive action 
against Lesta-Nesa, OgOrlu Sultan Capnl was made governor of the 
latter province. The whole of western Gllan was given to Farhad 
Khan, who was relieved of the governorship of Shiraz. The post of 
governor of Fars was given to the qollar-dqdsl^ AllahverdI Khan, who 

^The text has Cliil, but I think CapnT must be the correct reading. 

^The office of qolldr-dqOsf, or commander of the qollar (goldmdn) was created by 
Shah Abbas. The commander of these non^qezelbdS forces took his place among the 
six principal officers of state under Shah Abbas. 
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took charge of all administrative affairs in that province. It was de- 
creed that every year Allahverdl Khan should take to Pars three 
hundred goldms and appoint them to major and minor administrative 
positions throughout every district of the province. The revenue ac- 
cruing from the province should be used to defray the cost of arms 
and equipment. 

This year, a group of Sa‘d-e Vaqqa$ from the Nehavand area de- 
scended on a fort the Ottomans had built on their land and destroyed 
it. Then, together . with a band of Lors and Kurds, they attacked the 
fort at Nehavand. The Ottoman garrison, which promptly complained 
to the Shah, laid the blame for stirring up this trouble on yoseyn All 
Khan CeganI, the governor of Hamadan. Shah Abbas, always con- 
cerned with observing the conditions of the peace' treaty, sent a force 
of qurcis to Nehavand and dismissed Ijloseyn All Khan from the 
governorship of Hamadan. The qurHs chastised the troublemakers 
and cut off a few heads, which they sent to Baghdad. 

Also this year, Mir Qolbc^ba Gonultds, the governor of Herat and a 
protege and devoted supporter of Abdollah Khan, made overtures 
to Shah Abbas, and sent ambassadors to the Shah bearing gifts. It is 
not clear whether this was his own idea, or whether he did it at the 
prompting of Khan All. As a result of the constant warfare between 
the Safavid and Uzbeg states, said Mir Qolbabd, the inhabitants of 
Transoxania had for years been unable to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, because Iran lay across the road to the yejaz. He, 
Mir QolbdbS, therefore requested that parties of Uzbegs from 
Transoxania should be allowed to cross Safavid territory without 
hindrance for the purpose of performing the pilgrimage; if he allowed 
this, the Shah would acquire merit. The Uzbeg ambassadors reached 
Qazvin, where they made their salutations to the Shah. They returned 
to Herat laden with gifts and accompanied by Eslam Beg S^mlu, a 
centurion, who delivered letters to Mir Qolbdbd granting the privi- 
lege he had requested. 

Also this year, the poet Mowllfcna Sa’nl, who enjoyed great fame in 
Iran and was a boon companion of the Shah and attended his con- 
vivial gatherings, composed a few verses in masnavl form in praise 
of the Shah and submitted them to His Majesty. When the Shah 
reached the verse: 

Whether it be friend or foe who quaffs the cup. 

He drinks to the arch of the Shah’s manly eyebrows 
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he was visibly affected and ordered that the MowlSnS be weighed 
against gold and the equivalent of his weight in gold be given him as 
a reward for this verse. This act encouraged all the pK>ets in the land to 
send in poems eulogizing the Shah. Poets excel all others in their 
envy of one another, and so they were all profoundly envious of Mow- 
lana Sa’nl and went on talking about this incident at court for ages. 
One of them, MowlSna I^asan Vahm al-Dln, a satirist, inserted this 
verse in a poem he had written for the vizier of Qom: 

Hasan Vahm-e Din, indigent though he is, 

is weighed by the king with the gold of loathing.^ 

Fortunately, the Shah did not get to hear of this. Another jealous rival 
was Mowlana Ajzl Tabrlzl, a tall, stout man who considered him- 
self an incomparable composer of lyrics. On the strength of a few 
verses of love poetry, and through the good offices of Mowl^nd All 
Re/.a ifasnevTs (the elegant penman), Mowlana AjzT found himself 
admitted to court for a few days. But he was soon out of favor be- 
cause he had the imp)ertinence to utter various insolent remarks 
which he confidently believed would be taken to be witty or facetious. 
Finding himself one day in the presence of the Shah in the royal 
stables at Qazvin, although it was an inappropriate moment, he had 
the nerve to bring up the matter of Mowlana Sa’nl *s being weighed 
against gold. He boldly asked the Shah why he had not been treated 
the same way. The Shah said jokingly, “since we find ourselves in the 
stables, if you like I will have you weighed against dungl” The 
courtiers standing around roared with laughter, and the tale was emr 
broidcred by poets and wits, with the result that everyone forgot 
about MowlanH Sa’nT and plagued the life out of MowlSna Ajzl. 

An unhappy event that occurred this year was the death of the 
Shah’s father, Sultan Mohammad KodSibanda, in the palace at Qaz- 
vin. The ex-Shah fell ill, became afflicted by dysentery, and died. He 
was buried in the Imamz^da-ye H^seyn at Qazvin, but his remains 
were later transferred to Ardabll. Since I have already said some- 
thing about the virtues of this king in the appendix to Book I, I will 
not add anything here. 


^Thcre is a word play, impossible to reproduce in translation, between ra'ni. the nom 
dc plume of the favored poet, and Sdne\ meaning **hating.'’ 
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The Events of the Year of the Monkey, Correspond- 
ing to the Year 1005/1596-97, the Tenth Year of 
the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year occurred on Monday,^ 21 Rajab 1004/21 
March 1596. The Shah’s servants gathered as usual in the &hel SotOn 
hall of the royal palace at Qazvin to greet him and to take part in the 
celebration of the New Year festival; the festivities continued for sev- 
eral days. At their conclusion, the Shah felt the urge to go hunting in 
Gllan and Qezel Agac. He traveled first to Ra§t by way of KQhdom, 
and from there to Fumen and Gaskar. At ‘Olyabad in the district of 
Fumeii, the Shah took part in a bell-hunt — a most unusual and pleasant 
type of sport which I have described before;^ then the Shah moved to 
Qezel Agac, where he spent a few days by the sea before going to 
Ardabll. After visiting the Safavid shrine there, he returned to Qazvin. 

The Conquest of Mazandaran and the Appointment of 
Farhad Khan as Governor of That Province 

The province of '}'abarestan, or Mazandaran, was the legal inheri- 
tance of the descendants of Mir Abdollah Khan, the maternal grand- 
father of Shah ‘Abbas, who traced his lineage back to Seyyed Qavam 
al-Din, known as Mir Bozorg, who took possession of that province 
by the sword, as I related at the beginning of Book I. At the present 
time (1005/1596-97), however, there was no male descendant of that 
line fit to govern his ancestral domains, and so the province came 
under the control of the Shah, both by right of inheritance and by 
right of conquest. Previously, the province had been subject to the 
authority of a number of different emirs and chiefs, men like Seyyed 
Mo;;affar Mortaza’l, Alvand Div, and Malek Bahman Ladjanl. They 
had repeatedly been guilty of hostility and treachery toward the house 
of Mir Bozorg, and each had seized a p>ortion of the province and 
treated it as though it were his own property. From time to time, they 
were deliquent in the payment of the instalments of tax and tribute 
due to the supreme div&n, and their behavior was generally fraudu- 
lent, deceitful, and seditious. The Shah had for long intended to wrest 
the province of Mazandaran from the hands of these usurpers. This 
year he took action; he instructed Farhad Khan to subjugate the 
province and to assume the governorship. 

>21 Rajab 1004 fell on a Thursday. 

*See page 668-9. 
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Farhad Khan assembled his troops and sent letters to the various 
emirs and chiefs of Mazandardn, calling on them to tender their sub- 
mission. Seyyed Mo;paffar, whose head was filled with delusions of 
grandeur, tendered his submission in absentia. Like a wild animal, 
he shied away from presenting himself before the Khan in person, and 
refused to be tamed. After a further exchange of correspondence and 
of smooth-tongued ambassadors, Seyyed Mo^paffar agreed to meet the 
Khan. He and a number of other Mazandardnl chiefs and nobles 
visited the Khan and were received with honor, although Farhad Khan 
would not allow Seyyed Mo^ffar to return to MSzandaran but in- 
sisted that he present himself to the Shah. Seyyed Mo^affar agreed to 
this on condition that Farhad Khan accompany him and mediate on 
his behalf with the Shah. He further agreed that he would participate 
in whatever settlement the Shah might personally decree in regard to 
Mazandaran. His object was to get himself reinstated in Mazandaran 
on the same basis as before, namely, he would retain control and pay 
tribute and taxes to the supreme dlvdn. 

Farhad Khan considered it expedient to let Seyyed Mo^affar think 
he was going to get his own way. He took him to Qazvin, where the 
Shah also considered it politic to receive him with outward marks of 
favor. Privately, however, the Shah frowned on him, because he had 
rebelled against his benefactor and been guilty of various mis- 
demeanors against the house of Mir Bozorg. Seyyed Mo^affar, lodged 
at the house of Farhad Khan, became more and more apprehensive;- 
as the saying goes, “the traitor is always nervous.” He heard a rumor 
that the Shah intended to purge Mazandaran of headstrong chiefs 
like himself. Despairing of regaining his position of authority there, 
he agreed to return to Mazandaran with Farhad Khan and secure the 
submission of the inhabitants to the Khan. This done, he agreed to 
leave Mazandaran with his family and personal retainers and retire 
to a peaceful life in Iraq. But the demon ambition had possessed him, 
and his heart was not in what he said. 

Taking his leave of the Shah, Seyyed Mo^affar returned to Mazan- 
daran with Farhad Khan, who treated him civilly in order to reassure 
him and the other frightened chiefs in the province. When they 
reached Amol, one of the ancient districts of Mazandaran currently 
under the control of Malek Bahman, the latter’s retainers prepared to 
defend the citadel there, and Farhad Khan commenced the siege. 
Malek Bahman was at Larijan. With the cunning and guile that were 
second nature to him, he pretended to submit to Farhad Khan. He 
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sent a message saying that the situation at Amol was not under his 
control; a group of Amoll rebels to whom qezelbOS rule was distaste- 
ful had taken matters into its own hands and was defending the 
castle. In secret, however, Malek Bahman behaved like a rebel and 
encouraged the defenders of the fort, most of whom were his own 
trusted retainers, to put up a stout resistance and to keep the qezel- 
bdS out. In particular, a number of TakkalQs who were retainers of 
his urged the garrison to redouble its efforts. 

At this juncture, Seyyed Mo^ffar showed his hand. He fled from 
Farhad Khan’s camp to the district of Sari, which was in the hands 
of his men, took refuge at the fort of Azdara Kala, and defied the 
Khan. His example was followed by a number of .other MazandaranI 
nobles who had accompanied Farhad Khan; each went to his own 
territory, and communication between the Mazandaranis and the 
qezelb&S broke down. Farhad Khan’s morale was not in the least 
shaken by these events. He pressed his attack on the fort at Amol and 
tried to win over the people by his exemplary conduct and by financial 
inducements. Finally, he succeeded in capturing the fort and an- 
nihilating its garrison. Installing a qezelbOS governor at Amol, he 
turned his attention to subjugating other areas. One by one, the 
MazandaranI nobles who had fled from his camp returned and 
begged forg^iveness, which the Khan graciously accorded them. 

When the Khan marched against San, Seyyed Mo^ffar abandoned 
Azdara Kala and took refuge in the forests. Seyyed Mo^affar was an 
opium addict; every day, he consumed one and a half mesqdls of pure 
opium. In the confusion that attended his flight, his servants failed to 
bring him his usual pipe of opium, and for several nights in the forest 
he suffered agonies as a result of being deprived of his narcotic. 
Finally, he became ill. It was impossible for him to go on existing in 
the forest in this condition; he was forced to repair to the Khan, in the 
sorriest of states. He took to his bed, but treatment proved of no avail; 
he was afflicted by a more and more severe diarrhea, and finally he 
died. After his death, Farhad Khan’s lieutenants were able to take 
control of most areas of Mazandaran. The Khan left his brother, Al- 
vand Sultan, as his deputy in the province, and himself returned to 
court to report to the Shah. 

Alvand Div, the governor of Savad-kah, did not believe Seyyed 
Mo^ffar had died a natural death, and consequently distrusted Far- 
had Khan. Malek Bahman, a bom intriguer, whipped up opposition 
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to Alvand Div among the MazandarSLnls, his object being to prevent 
the development of friendly relations between Alvand Div and the 
nobles of Mdzandar^n on the one hand, and the qezelb&S on the other. 
And Alvand Div, once having tasted the delights of independent 
government, found it difficult to contemplate giving it up; at the in- 
stigation of Malek Bahman, he rebelled. The Shah, realizing that until 
Malek Bahman was removed from the scene MazandarSn would 
never be firmly under Safavid control, therefore ordered Farhad 
Khan to move against him. 

Farhad Khan's Expedition to Ldrijdn and Capture of Malek 
Bahman 

Malek Bahman b. Malek Kayumars b. Ka'us was descended from 
Kayumai^ b. BisotQn b. Gostaham,^ who in the time of TimQr was 
ruler of the whole of RostamdSr and commandant of the fortress of 
NOr. After the death of the latter,^ Rostamdar was divided between 
his two sons, Jahangir, ^ who took Nur and its dependencies, and Es- 
kandar, who received Kojur and its appendages. Their descendants 
continued to observe this division of the province. 

During the reign of Shah Tahmasp, however, three faipilies, all 
cousins of one another, laid claim to p>ower: Malek Aidz, the ruler of 
Nur; Malek Sultan Mobammad b. Jahangir, the ruler of Kojur; and 
the above-mentioned Malek Bahman, ruler of Larijan, which had- 
formerly been a dependency of KojQr. The history of the rulers of NQr 
and Kojur will be given in the section on the subjugation of Rostam^^ 
dar. Although Malek Bahman was inferior to the rulers of Nur and 
Kojur in terms of territory, he was superior to them in terms of intel- 
ligence, maturity, experience, and length of reign. To begin with, 
Shah Abbas regarded him with favor, because Malek Bahman had 
gone to welcome him as he marched westward to Iraq to claim the 
throne, and had tendered his submission to him on several other oc- 
casions at the Shah’s summer quarters at Lar. 

But Malek Bahman, as we have said, was an intriguer, and was 
distinguished among his peers by his craftiness and deceitfulness. 


®See Rabino, pp. I44ff. 
qn 875/1453. 

^According to Rabino, p. 146, Jahangir was the grandson of Kayamars and became 
ruler of NQr in 871/1467. Ka’Qs was the son of KayOmars who b^ame ruler of NOr 
in 857/1453. 
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Every time the Shah tested his loyalty and sincerity, Malek Bahman 
was found wanting. He was constantly stirring up trouble in Xabares- 
tan, and he tried to destroy anyone who entered into relations with 
the Safavid court. Take, for example, the case of Sultan I^oseyn 
Lavasani, who was a relative of his: Merely because Sultan ^oseyn 
Lavasam had turned to the Shah and declared his loyalty to him, and 
his brother Malek Sultan ^oseyn had acquired honor in the Shah’s 
service, Malek Bahman had attacked the latter, taken him prisoner, 
arid put him to death. Moreover, he had carried off Malek Sultan 
I^oseyn’s wives and children to LSrljan, and ill-treated his subjects in 
all sorts of ways. But divine vengeance was shortly to be visited 
up>on him. 

Shah Abbas had repeatedly sent couriers to Larijan requesting 
that Malek Bahman hand over the dependents of Malek Sultan 
ililoseyn, but Malek Bahman kept procrastinating. The p>eople of 
Mazandaran, who had adopted the system of dividing up the province 
into small feudal principalities, each man making some district his 
own bailiwick, considered Malek Bahman their overlord because of 
his proximity. They handed over to him the district of Amol, one of the 
most celebrated regions of T^barestan, which was adjacent. to his own 
domains. When Shah Abbas decided to annex the province of Mazan- 
daran, Malek Bahman, in his desire to hold on to Amol, resisted the 
Safavid officers sent by the Shah in the manner already described. 

Farhad Khan, provided with musketeers and siege guns, com- 
menced the siege of the fortress of Larijan. The Amiri clan, the 
foremost military group in Larijan, opened negotiations with Farhad 
Khan, and Malek Bahman lost confidence in them. He seized a certain 
Vardan Emir, who was their leader, flung him into a dungeon, and 
later killed him. The Amiri clan then came out in open opposition to 
Malek Bahman and showed Farhad Khan secret ways into the for- 
tress. Within a short time, the Safavid breastworks reached the walls 
of the fort, and Malek Bahman declared his readiness to submit. 
Farhad Khan encouraged him to hofie for royal clemency and de- 
manded a meeting. After sworn covenants had been entered into, 
Malek Bahman came out of the fort, hoping to save his skin by a lot of 
smooth talk, and by uttering empty compliments and making promises 
he had not the slightest intention of keeping, to persuade the qezelbdi 
to raise the siege. He tried to persuade Farhad Khan to enter the fort 
and be his guest. Farhad Khan refused and did not relinquish the bird 
he had trapped in his net; he insisted Malek Bahman accompany him 
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to court. At this point, Malek Bahman bitterly regretted having come 
out of the fort. Since nothing he said had any effect on Farhad Khan, 
he resigned himself, extremely unwillingly, to going to court. Farhad 
Khan considered it politic to leave Malek Bahman’s men in charge of 
the fort, and did not force them to evacuate it. 

Farhad Khan took Malek Bahman to Isfahan and presented him to 
the Shah at a public assembly at which p>eople from hither and yon 
were present. The Shah upbraided Malek Bahman, and enumerated 
his sins and acts of disloyalty one by one. Malek Bahman hung his 
head in shame, and gave up hope of saving his life. Because of the 
pledges Farhad Khan had made to Malek Bahman, the Shah took no 
immediate action against him, and he remained in Farhad Khan’s 
house. At the beginning of the Year of the Fowl (1006/1597-98), 
when the Shah left Isfahan for Qazvin, he summoned Malek Bahman 
into his presence in the new palace building at Isfahan and, after up- 
braiding him further, handed him over to Malek Sultan I;;loseyn Lava- 
sanl, who put him to death in revenge for the death of his brother, 
Malek Sultan fjloseyn. The subsequent history of Malek Bahman’s 
sons, and of the capture of his fortresses, will be given later, God 
willingl 


The Adventures of Hdjjt Mohammad Khan, the Ruler of 
l^arazm and His Relatives, and His Turning a Second Time, 
to the Shah’s Court for Assistance 

The reader will recall that, at the time of the Shah’s expedition to 
Khorasan against Abd al-Mo’men Khan, Mohammad Khan had 
obtained permission to leave the royal camp and travel to l^razm with 
his son Arab Mohammad Sultan and his nephew Baba Khan. First, 
they visited the Sa’en-kanl Yaqqa Turkmans, groups of whom had 
migrated to I^razm, where they were welcomed by the people and 
entered the service of ^ajjl Mohammad Khan. Abdollah Khan’s of- 
ficials and ddrdgas left their posts in I^razm and retired to Transox- 
ania. l^razm was left free from foreign troops, and I;|ajjl Mohammad 
Khan regained his p>osition there as independent ruler. But the 
majority of those who rallied around I^ajjl Mohammad Khan were 
peasants and household servants, because Abdollah Khan, when he 
overran I^razm, had transferred to other areas most of the Uzbegs 
who consdtuted Ii^ajjl Mohammad Khan’s regular troops. The latter 
was therefore left without any substantial support. 
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When he heard of the return of Mohammad Khan, Abdollah 
Khan sent some trusted emirs to iT^razm with a large force. Not satis- 
fied with that, he himself followed on behind. Mohammad Khan 
mobilized his men, marched against the Uzbegs, and engaged them 
in a major battle. The approach of Abdollah Khan caused panic 
among the I^razmians, who were routed. Mohammad Khan 

did not wish to take refuge in some fortress and endure a siege by the 
Uzbegs, so he left I^arazm with his son Arab Mohammad Sultan, 
traveled through AstarSbad with the assistance of the §a’en-k5lnl 
Yaqqa Turkmans, and reached Safavid territory. The Shah sent an 
envoy to escort him to Qazvin, where he was again received with 
great kindness. 

IliSjjl Mohammad Khan’s nephew, B^bA Khan, remained behind in 
the fort at 5ahr-e VazTr.® Although he was well aware that he would be 
besieged, that he could not expect help from any quarter, and that in 
the end he would fall into the hands of the enemy, nevertheless he 
considered an honorable death preferable to life with disgrace. For 
four months he defended the fort, but at the end of that time his troops 
and the inhabitants of the town, fearful that continued resistance 
would lead to even more savage reprisals, betrayed him and opened 
negotiations with the Uzbegs. Bab3 Khan, followed by a few faithful 
men, opened the gates of the fort and flung himself in suicidal fashion 
upon the enemy. Engulfed by the mass of Uzbegs, he fell fighting; 
those few of his followers who survived scattered. Bdba Khan’s 
heroism is still talked of today in Karazm. Abdollah Khan thus once 
more became the master of I^arazm. He eliminated anyone he thought 
might cause trouble anywhere in the province, and having strength- 
ened the forts, returned to Transoxania. 

The Conflict Between Mahdtqoli Khan Sdmlu, the Gov- 
ernor of Sustar, and the Afsar Tribe, Supported by Mir 
Mobarak, Ruler of the Havtza District of iirabestdn; the 
Dispatch of Alldhverdi Khan to Kuh Gtluya and the Fate 
of the Ill-starred Afsdrs 

A group of seditious Afsdrs, esp>ecially the Areslu and KonduzlQ 
clans, rebelled against the governor of Kuh GllQya, Emir Khan. The 
rebels gathered at Ramhormoz, a town in KQh Glluya,^ and pro- 

*Norih- northwest of Crganj. 

^Ramhormoz lies east of Ahvfiz, and is usually reckoned to be part of the province of 
KOzestAn. 
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claimed Abu’l-Fatb Beg, the grandson of Kalll Khan, their khan. 
MahdTqoh Khan SamlQ, the governor of SfiStar, and a loyal Sufi, re- 
fused to countenance this action. Since he was the qezelb&S officer 
nearest the scene, he marched against the rebels with a small band of 
SamlQ gdzts. They met between SaStar and Ramhormoz and, despite 
the paucity of his forces, Mahdiqoll Khan touted the AfSars, who 
took refuge with Seyyed Mobarak, the ruler of Arabestan. 

Mahdiqoll Khan had always regarded Seyyed Mobarak as an 
enemy of the Safavid state; consequently, he frequently interfered in 
the affairs of the Arabs of IJavIza and treated Seyyed Mobarak as a 
vassal. Seyyed Mobarak had lodged repeated complaints with the 
Shah against Mahdiqoll Khan’s behavior and had tried to get the 
Khan chastised and brought to his senses, but he had no wish to incur 
the Shah’s displeasure. However, the AfSar refugees fanned the flame 
of the Seyyed’s discontent and urged him to take the field against 
Mahdiqoll Khan. He agreed to assist the AfSars. At the head of a 
force of Arabs, he intercepted Mahdiqoll Khan as the latter was re- 
turning to SoStar from the direction of Ramhormoz. The Khan, finding 
himself heavily outnumbered, decided against a pitched battle in the 
plain and retreated to a nearby fort, where he was besieged by the 
Arabs and eventually obliged to treat for terms because of the weak- 
ness of the fortifications and lack of provisions. 

For his part, Seyyed Mobarak was also ready to negotiate, since, he 
stood in considerable awe of the Shah, and so a sort of truce was 
patched up between them: Seyyed Mobarak agreed to retire to 
FJavIza on condition that Mahdiqoll Khan leave the fort and return 
to Sostar. Rumor has it that Seyyed Mobarak plotted treachery against 
Mahdiqoll Khan and planned to attack him when he emerged from 
the fort, but the plot was revealed to the Khan by Seyyed Mobarak’s 
son, Seyyed Badr, who was loyal to the Safavids. As a result of this 
warning, the Khan remained on the defensive within the fort until 
Seyyed Mobarak, realizing that he had smelled a rat and was acting 
with caution, decamped and returned to Haviza. 

In Lorestan, Sahverdi Khan Abbasi had heard the news. To 
demonstrate his loyalty to the Shah, he had marched to the relief of 
Mahdiqoll Khan, but . the affair had been settled by the time he 
got there. 

As soon as Mahdiqoll Khan felt safe from any treacherous act on 
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the part of Seyyed Mobarak, he marched out of the fort, returned to 
SoStar, and sent a report to the Shah. Since the Shah did not wish to 
make a confirmed enemy of Seyyed Mobarak, and had in the past 
overlooked his misdemeanors for this reason, he enjoined Mahdiqoll 
Khan to keep the peace, not to make incursions on to Seyyed Mo- 
bSrak’s territory, and to have nothing to do with the Arab tribes 
subject to Seyyed Mob3rak’s jurisdiction. 

However, the Shah’s wrath was vented on the AfSars who had 
caused all the trouble; the governorship of Kflh GllQya was taken 
away from them and given to AllahverdI Khan in addition to that of 
pars. AllahverdI Khan marched to KQh GllQya and put to death 
many of the troublemakers among the Areslu and KondOzlQ clans, 
and also many Lors from the jaki, JavanakI, BahdanI and other 
clans, who were a perp>etual source of sedition in that province. 
Heavy fines were imposed on others. In short, the AfSars and Lors 
received such a drubbing that the mere thought of revolt never again 
entered their heads. Having carried out his orders iri regard to KQh 
GllQya, AllahverdI Khan installed members of the goldms as local 
governors throughout the province, and returned to court to report to 
the Shah. The Shah, praising him for his services, showed him high 
favor. 

The Raid on Yazd by Uzbegs from Khorasan and Their 
Repulse by ‘Aliqoli Khan Sdmlu and His QezelbdS 

This year, the Uzbegs disturbed the equilibrium on the eastern 
front by raiding Yazd, which they reached via the way sta- 

tions of Mafaza and Kandaq. Allqoll Khan SamlQ, a qUrl/i of the 
quiver who was the governor of Yazd, had been warned of the ap- 
proach of the Uzbegs by Mehrab Khan (^jar, the governor of Tabais. 
He placed the city in a state of defense and marched out against the 
Uzbegs with some four or five hundred qezelbdS and local contingents 
of musketeers, only to discover that the Uzbegs were approaching the 
city by another route. After riding eight farsaks along the road to 
Xabas, Allqoll Khan turned back and reached Yazd. The next day, 
the Uzbeg advance guard, consisting of about twelve hundred sea- 
soned veterans, followed by the main body of two or three thousand 
men, came in sight and camped outside the city, and the Uzbegs 
began plundering everything within sight. 

The Yazdis counseled caution, and at first Allqoll Khan followed 
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their advice; he saw to the defense of the walls and gates of the city 
and of the citadel, while the inhabitants of Yazd continued to advise 
against a sortie. However, the Khan, though fully aware of the dan- 
gers of the situation and of the piaucity of his forces, sallied forth with 
a small band of SamlO gdzis, musketeers, and the other men he had to 
hand, and boldly attacked the Uzbegs. The Uzbegs had come only 
for loot, and they wanted to get back with the booty they had 
amassed. They were therefore caught unprepared when Allqoll 
Khan and his men charged them at full gallop, shattered their ranks, 
and slew some three hundred of their number, others being taken 
prisoner. The rest fled, concerned more about their survival than 
about their loot. The SamlQ gdzts pursued the Uzbegs for several 
farsahs, capturing some of the enemy complete with their booty. The 
troubles of the Uzbegs were not yet over, for Mehrab Khan Q^jar, 
who was on his way from with a force of seasoned young troops, 

intercepted the refugees at Raba(-e Karaneq and inflicted another 
severe defeat on them. Those Uzbegs who survived fled into the 
waterless wastes of the desert and the mountains. Even there, they 
were pursued by contingents of local musketeers from Bafq and 
Behabad* under the command of Mowlana Fakr al-Din Abmad 
Bafql. Many more were taken prisoner; others perished from thirst. 
Few of the original Uzbeg army made their way back to Khorasan. 

Also this year a contingent of Abd al-Mo’men Khan’s troops made 
a sudden attack on All Khan Gerayll and slew many of his men; 
All Khan took refuge in the fort of ROgad, but later became a traitor. 

The Transfer of the Remains of Shah Tahmasp from 
MaShad to Isfahan, and from there to Ardabil 

At the beginning of Book I, I stated that Shah Esma'il II had trans- 
ferred the remains of Shah Tahmasp to MaShad for reburial there. 
The officers entrusted with this task were Morte^qoll Khan Pomak, 
the governor of MaShad, and Allqoll Khan Samla, the beglerbeg of 
Herat Three or four graves were dug within the precincts of the 
shrine of the Imam Reia, so that the warden and attendants of the 
shrine might choose whichever site they thought nu>st suitable and 
most likely to protect the body of the Shah from desecration by 
enemies. These sites were on display to the general public for several 
days. 

'Southeast of Yazd, on the edge of the Great Desert. 
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On the night the governor had decided upon for the burial, he went 
to the shrine in the company of Mir Seyyed All Mofa$$al Astara- 
badi or Mir Seyyed AH Sustarl the $adr^ (authorities differ on this 
point) and Shaikh I;;Iasan haffdr (the gravedigger) MashadI, and closed 
the gates of the sanctuary. Another grave was then dug adjacent to 
the sepulcher of the Imam, and the remains of Shah Tahmasp were 
buried there. The other graves were also filled in. The grave emblems 
were placed on the dais below the Imam's tomb. The Koran reciters 
on duty at the tomb of the Imam used to recite verses from the Koran 
at that spot, and the attendant appointed to be on duty at the Shah’s 
grave lit his candles there, so it came to be generally accepted as the 
site of the Shah’s grave. 

When Abd al-Mo’men Khan captured Mashad and the shrine fell 
into Uzbeg hands, the religious fanaticism of that ignorant miscreant 
made him resolve to desecrate the grave of Shah Tahmasp and those 
of the Safavid princes who were also buried within the shrine pre- 
cincts. He therefore had the graves excavated, but found only a few 
putrefying old bones. Some years later, some misguided fellow told 
the Abdolldh Khan and Abd al-Mo*men Khan that Shah Tahmasp’s 
grave was elsewhere, and that he knew its location. Urged on by cer- 
tain bigots, they sent an officer named Dustom Bahador to excavate 
the site so that the Shah’s remains might be taken to Bokhara and 
subjected to every form of ignominy that their minds could devise. 

Dustom Bahador carried out his orders, and the Shah’s remains 
were placed in a sack which was then sealed by Koday Na^^ar Bl, the 
Uzbeg governor of MaShad. DOstom Bahador, before departing for 
Transoxania, spent a few days in a place near MaShad called Jona- 
bodak as the guest of Rezaqoll Beg, the son of Pahlavan Shah AH, 
who was the storekeeper at the shrine of Imam Reza. He was an 
£$fahanl by birth. When he heard of Dustom Bahador’s mission, 
Reiaqola Beg put himself out to detain his guest for a few days by 
making himself an agreeable host. One day, he said jokingly to DQs- 
lom Bahador, *‘If you take these remains via TQn and T^^bas and de- 
liver them into the hands of the qezelbdi, you will get ten times as 
much as you hope to get for this service from Abdollah Khan and 

®The son of Mir Asadollah SoStarl, appointed ^dr by Shah Tahmasp in 943/1536- 
37 or 944/1537-38 (see Savory, T^hmdsp, pp. 82-83). When Mir Asadollah reached 
a great age, his son acted as his ndyeb (deputy) and, in 970/1563, Mir Seyyed All 
was made ^adr of Azerbaijan and Khorasan when the office of fadr was divided on a 
territorial basis (idem, p. 79). Mir Seyyed All apparently continued to hold the 
position of after the accession of Shah £sma*il II in 984/1576. 
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Abd al-Mo*men KhanI” Dustom Bahador pricked up his ears when 
he heard this mention of a possible reward and said, "I do not have 
any family in Transoxania, nor do I have any particular ties with that 
region. If you are telling me the truth, and are willing to make a 
covenant that what you are telling me will happen, I will do as you 
wish.” Rezdqoll Beg entered into the necessary covenants, and to- 
gether the two men took the Shah’s remains and rode by forced 
marches to T^bas. 

In later years, Dustom Bahador used to say that he had had a 
dream in which he had been forbidden to take the Shah’s remains to 
Transoxania and instructed to leave them in Iran, that he had revealed 
this dream to Rezaqoll Beg and asked his assistance, and that as a 
result the two of them had taken the remains to T^has. At all events, 
when the two men reached Tabas, they were received with great honor 
by the governor, Mebrab Khan Q^jdr; the governor immediately re- 
ported the situation to the Shah, who was overjoyed at the news. He 
ordered that Shah Tahmasp’s remains should be escorted all the way 
from T^has to Isfahan. At every stage on the journey, the populace 
turned out on the Shah’s orders to carry the bier on their shoulders to 
the next stage and to proffer suitable hospitality to DQstom Bahador 
and RezSlqolI Beg, who had been responsible for bringing these 
blessed remains back into Iranian custody. When the cortege reached 
Isfahan, Shah Abbas, accompanied by all his emirs and the principal 
officers of state, came out on foot to meet it; themselves acting as 
pallbearers, they bore the bier into the city and set it down in the 
shrine ascribed to the Imam All Zeyn al-*AbedIn,‘® which Js the 
burial place of two eminent descendants of that Imam. As the news 
spread throughout the Safavid empire, this shrine became a place of 
pilgrimage for those who wished to pay their respects to the memory 
of Shah Tahmasp. 

Although there are some doubts regarding the genuineness of this 
whole affair, nevertheless Shah Abbas considered it to be in his 
political interest to certify it as true and thus confound his enemies, 
the Uzbegs. But even if we suppose for the sake of argument that 
events did not happen in this way, there is no argument about the 
fact that Abd al-Mo’men Khan, when he first occupied MaShad, dis- 
interred some moldy bones belonging to persons buried beneath the 
dais below the Imam’s tomb, removed these bones in the belief that 

‘^rhe fourth Esna ASarl Imam, who died in 94/712-13 or 95/713-14, and was 
buried at Medina. 
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they were those of Shah Tahmasp and the Safavid princes, and 
treated them with ignominy. The eternal divine will therefore turned 
its attention to removing this dishonor against the holy remains of 
Shah Tahmasp, because any act designed to tnring dishonor upon 
that pious king and seyyed of pure faith could not be regarded with 
approval in God’s court, and the eternal magician devised a stratagem 
designed to make it clear to all that the holy remains of Shah Tah- 
masp did not deserve to be treated with insults and dishonor. 

Both Retaqoll Beg and DQstom Bahador were enrolled among the 
Shah’s attendanu at court and received gifts that exceeded their ex- 
pectations. The qezelbdS emirs and nobles, and all supporters of the 
Safavid house, were ordered not to be derelict in their duty to see to 
their welfare. 

Eventually, the remains of Shah Tahmasp were moved to Ardabll 
and were reinterred within the shrine complex, but for security 
reasons I shall not describe the location of the burial place. 

After the reconquest of Khorasan by Shah Abbas, I talked to 
Shaikh I;^asan haff&r, and he declared that no alien, hand had dese- 
crated the grave of Shah Tahmasp. He further asserted that the 
remains in question were those of one of the seyyeds of the shrine 
establishment, who had been thus blessed by the spiiit of Shah 
Tahmasp in that his remains had been saved from the mischief of the 
enemy and reinterred in such a holy place. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred This Year 

Ambassadors came from all parts of the world to the court of Shah 
Abbas this year: some were received at Q^zvin, others, at Isfahan, 
and there was such a throng of envoys, bearing countless gifts, as had 
rarely been seen in previous years. Among them were Mirza 2l3 al- 
Dln Kasl and AbQ Na$r lC3fl> ambassadors on behalf of the Mt^ul 
emperor Akbar; with them was Yadegar Sultan ROmla, who had been 
sent as an ambassador to India seven years before. Mirza 2ia al- 
Dln, the son of Mir RafI’ al-Din the qais of Kashan, had emigrated 
to India some twenty-five years previously and had acquired an 
honored position at the Mogul court; AbQ Na$r was from I^f. They 
had traveled to Iran via Klj, Makrdn, and Kerman. They were re- 
ceived by the Shah at Qiazvin. The Meydan-e Sa'adatabad was il- 
luminated and the bazaars decorated in their honor, and for several 
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days they were guests at special banquets given in the Meydfln. 

After the usual formalities, the ambassadors delivered letters of 
friendship from Emperor Akbar, letters written by Shaikh Abu’l- 
Fail, the son of Shaikh MobSlrak, and replete with elegant conceits. 
Camels bearing the emperor’s gifts were paraded before the Shah in 
the Meydan. 

After these festivities, the Shah felt in the mood to visit Isfahan and 
enjoy the delights of the NaqS-e JahSn palace there. While he was in 
residence at Isfahan, various other Persian ambassadors returned 
from their missions. Among them was Asad Beg Tabnzl the gerek- 
yardq (purveyor of essential supplies)," who had been sent on an em- 
bassy to the rulers of the Deccan several years previously; he arrived 
with a whole camel train laden with the products and stuffs of India. 
Another 'returning ambassador was Eslam Beg SsmlQ the centurion, 
who had been sent on a mission to Mir Qolbaba GoniiltaS, the gov- 
ernor of Herat; he was accompanied by another embassy from the 
latter. Since it was clear that Mir QolbSba could not have sent these 
embassies without the knowledge, and therefore the consent, of Ab- 
dollah Khan himself, Shah Abbas considered it sound policy to open 
correspondence with AbdollSh Khan. He therefore sent Mir Qol- 
baba’s ambassadors back in the company of Mohammadqoll Beg 
Arabg^rlQ," an eSlk-dqdsi. Ambassadors also arrived from Georgia 
and, like the other envoys, were received with honor. 

Ambassadors arrived this year as well from the beglerbeg of ^Bagh- 
dad. They, brought the news that At>mad Khan, the former ruler of 
Gllan, had died a natural death in Istanbul. Emir TSjmIr BaktISrI, 
whose family had been emirs of the BaktlSrl Lors for generations, 
appeared in jierson at court; until now he had refused to be tamed, 
but at this point he declared his loyalty to the Shah and pleaded for 
foigiveness for his past misdemeanors, in return for which he under- 
took to express his gratitude in material terms. The Shah received 
him graciously, granted his requests, and sent him back with robes 
of honor. 

Another visitor at court this year was Malek Jalal al-Din Khan, 
the son of Malek Ma^mQd and ruler of Sistan, who had been driven 
out of his territory by the Uzbegs. Mindful of the traditional loyalty 

"See TM, pp. 177-78 and 178n. 

"A clan of the SsmlQ tribe. 
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of his house to the Safavids, he traveled to court at Isfahan by way of 
Kerman. The Shah was delighted to see him, and made him his com- 
panion at private assemblies and banquets. 

This year, the TakkalQ tribe felt the full weight of the Shah’s wrath, 
and were subjected to a systematic purge. The Shah had not for- 
gotten that Olama and CazI Khan had deserted to the Ottomans 
during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, had fought their own chief, Mo- 
hammad Khan Saraf al-Din-oglQ, and had handed over to the Otto- 
man sultan, Siilayman, the provinces of Arab Iraq and Baghdad. 
More recently, they had fallen still more from favor because of their 
opposition to Sultan I^amza Mlrza.‘^ This year, when Farhad Khan 
subjugated Mazandaran, he reported to the Shah that a number of 
Takkalfls had been supporting the rebel Malek Bahman and had 
formed the garrison of the fort at Amol. This news caused the Shah’s 
rage to flare up, and he gave orders that TakkalQs be put to death, 
wherever they might be, and their property impounded. Since the 
bulk of the TakkalQs were in the province of Hamadan, I^asan All 
Khan CeganI was ordered to deal with them. Among the TakkalQ 
chiefs who perished in this purge were Mo$tafQ Khan, the son of 
Mosib Khan Saraf al-Din-oglQ, and Vail Beg. After the fires of the 
Shah’s wrath had been quenched, those TakkalQs who had escaped 
the sword were pardoned, and the TakkalQ contingent of the royal 
bodyguard was allowed to resume its duties on die same basis as 
before. 

Among the deaths this year was that of Sultan Heydar Mirza, the 
son of Sultan I^amza Mirza, whom Shah Abbas had been 'forced to 
send as a hostage to Istanbul. Since he was the Shah’s nephew and 
it was not fitting that a Safavid prince, a seyyed’s son and a Shi'ite 
of pure faith, should sire children while he was in Ottoman hands, 
among the enemies of his faith, it was a merciful providence that de- 
creed he should die a natural death of the plague at Istanbul, before 
he had had any children. Supporters of the Safavid house, nay, all 
the people of Iran, considered this yet another manifestation of the 
good fortune that attended this dynasty, since there was no longer 
any need to worry about this prince’s future.*^ 


^^See my chapter '^Safavid Persia*" in Cambridge History of Islam, Vol. 1* pp. 412ff. 
i^The source of the worry* of course* was that the Ottomans might employ Sultan 
li^eydar Mind* or his sons if he were to have any* as pretenders to the Safavid throne* 
as they had done in 1548 in the case of AlqS^ MlrzS. 
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Another event this year was the death of AlySr Khan ImQr in the 
region of Astaiabdd. His son, Mohammad Yar, a handsome young 
man, was fearful of the Goklen, Okltt, and Siah-pQS tribes living in 
the Astarabad region, and took refuge at the Safavid court at Isfa- 
han through the mediation of Mirza Beg Fendereski, the son of Mir 
2ia al-Din, an eminent seyyed of Astarabad whose loyalty to the 
Safavid house was unquestioned. I mentioned in book 1, under the 
history of the reign of Shah Tahmasp, that a group of $a*en-kanl 
Turkmans, who were subject to the ruler of I^razm, had taken up 
residence in the Astarabad area, between the Atrek and Gorgan 
rivers, and that the ImQr tribe formed part of this group. Although 
the Iihar tribe’s ties with the other $a’en-kanl tribes were relatively 
weak, Alyar Khan achieved prominence among them by virtue of 
his intelligence, wisdom, maturity, and experience, and his leader- 
ship was accepted. During the reign of Shah Tahmasp, some of these 
tribesmen migrated to the banks of the Gorgan River and engaged 
in agriculture on an extensive scale. At times they were obedient to 
the governors of Astarabad and paid agricultural taxes; at other times 
they were in a state of rebellion, and the more unruly elements 
among them carried out raids along the frontier of that province. 

After the death of Shah Tahmasp, qezelbdi affairs fell into such a 
state of chaos that no qezelbdi governor was able to maintain his 
position at Astarabad. In every district, some noble would follow the 
practice erf the Siah-pQS tribe and build a castle to defend himself 
against the raids of the $a’en-kanl Yaqqa Turkmans; he would 
stock his castle with musketeers and archers and assert his independ- 
ence in his own particular district. Alyar Khan followed a phident 
policy in regard to these upstart lords; He kept them happy with a 
minimum of blandishment and gifts, and got in their way as little as 
possible. 

After the accession of Shah Abbas, the Uzbegs swept across 
Khorasan and subjugated the province of l^razm and the districts of 
Nesa and DarQn, which are adjacent to Astarabad. Shah Abbas 
adopted a cautious policy toward the Yaqqa Turkmans, being afraid 
that, because they were coreligionists of the Uzbegs, they might 
make common cause with the latter and overrun the province of 
Astarabad. Therefore, when Alyar Khan made overtures to him 
through the good offices of Mitza Beg, the Shah was most gracious 
towaid him, issued an order appointing him governor of Astarabad, 
and in general treated him with great civility. 
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Alyar Khan was delighted by his appointment, and sent a darUga 
to administer the city on his behalf. He himself remained near the 
Gorgan River and continued to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Siah-pQS tribe. Through his efforts, the inhabitants of Astarabad, 
most of whom were pious and God-fearing men, were protected 
from molestation by the other $a’en-l(anl tribes. Things went on in 
this way for a considerable time, but when Alyar Khan died, his son 
repaired to the Safavid court, as I have already stated. Since Shah 
Abbas was still obliged to act with great circumspection in this area, 
he issued an order appointing Mobammad Yar Khan governor of 
Astaiabad on the same basis as his father. 

Another death this year was that of Aqa Shah All DowlatabadI 
£$fahanl, the comptroller of the realm (mostowfl al-mam&lek); he 
died of pleurisy and pneumonia during the Shah’s stay at Isfahan. He 
was a self-controlled and upright man who treated the people well. 
His skill in bookkeeping and clerical work was unequaled, and he was 
a master accountant. The chronogram of his death is “The standard 
of accountancy has departed” (1005/1596-97). 
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Events of the Year of the Fowl, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1006/1597-98, the Eleventh 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day occurred this year on Friday, 2 Sa’bSn 1005/21 
March 1597. The Shah was at Qazvin, and the weather, for once, was 
unseasonable, with an overcast sky and steady rain. Winter had not 
relaxed its grip, and the New Year’s festivities had to be postponed 
for several days because of persistent snow and rain. When the 
weather at last improved, the Shah held his customary New Year’s 
audience in the Cehel Sotun hall of the royal palace. Monarchs and 
princes from many parts and foreign ambassadors were received by 
the Shah, and offered their felicitations on the occasion of the New 
Year. 

An auspicious event which occurred this year was the birth of the 
Shah’s son, Sultan Mohammad Mirza. Messengers were sent to all 
parts of the empire to announce the glad news; kettledrums were 
beaten for several days, and high and low, young and old made the 
prince’s birth an occasion for further merrymaking. Every day the 
Shah played polo in the MeydSn-e Sa’Sdatabad, and took part in 
archery contests. Then, his holiday over, he turned his attention once 
more to urgent affairs of state. 

This year, the Uzbegs returned to the attack, this time from two 
different directions; their plundering raids extended from Khorasan 
to Iraq, and a number of skirmishers reached Damghan and BestSm. 
Some of these scattered in pursuit of plunder; others stood on guard 
in case their assistance was required, ^oseyn Khan Cegani, after 
being dismissed from his post as governor of Hamadan, had been 
made governor of Bes(am; he and Mirza All Beg Arab ‘Amerl, 
the guardian of the roads (mostafyfezre Sav&re'), who happened to be 
at Bestam, abandoned all caution and attacked the Uzbegs without 
waiting for their troops to mobilize. The Uzb^ reserves emerged 
from their place of ambush and charged the Safavid forces, which 
were routed with heavy casualties; I;^oseyn Khan and Mirza All 
Arab, after putting up a hard fight, were both killed. 

Another group of Uzbeg raiders, starting from TorSiz, took the 
road to Kaharz, a dependency of Damghan. Going beyond the con- 
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fines of Khorasan, they made their presence felt as far as ArSln and 
Bld-e Gol in the Kashan district, on the edge of the desert. The 
ddrQga of SemnSn, like yoseyn Khan CeganI, made the mistake of 
underestimating the opposition and pursued the Uzbegs with a force 
of local Persian levies from Semndn. They were attacked by the Uz- 
begs, the ddrUga was unable to hold his ground, and his men fled. 

Shah All Khan Mir Camesgezek marched against the enemy from 
his fief at l&r, with a body of Camesgezek gdzfs, and caught up with 
them in the desert near BojnQd; in the battle, several Uzbeg leaders 
were killed. Their men fled, abandoning their booty, which was later 
collected by Shah All Khan, who sent the heads of the slain, to- 
gether with the prisoners, to court. This victory checked further Uz- 
beg raids for the moment, but prudence dictated that the Safavid 
forces remain on the alert. Steps also had to be taken to deal with the 
revolt of All Khan Gerayll. A detachment of qezelbaS was there- 
fore dispatched in the direction of Bestdm, with the object both of 
getting warning of Uzbeg movements in Khorasan and of suppres- 
sing the revolt of All Khan. Beyram All Sultan, the brother of 
Ij^asan All Khan CeganI, was appointed governor of Bestam, and 
DarviS All Kallfa was made chief of the Gerayll tribe; he was the 
son of Mlrza All Kallfa, whose family had been emirs of that tribe 
for generations. 

yoseyn Khan Samlu, the governor of Qom; Vail Khan Mlr^, the 
grandson of Durmls Khan SamlQ; and yoseyn Khan Mo^abeb Qajar 
were sent to Bestam. Their orders were to camp in the Bestam plain 
until the crop had been harvested and, if the Uzbegs launched any 
raids, to march against them; they were also to collect military intel- 
ligence from all parts of Khorasan. After the crops had been har- 
vested and stored safely in the forts, IJoseyn Khan Qajar was to re- 
turn to his fief, and y oseyn Khan, the governor of Qom, was to march 
into Gerayll territory with his SamlQ troops, capture the fort held by 
the rebel AH Khan Gerayll, and install E^rvlS All Kallfa as 
governor of that region. 

The emirs carried out their orders to the letter, and IJoseyn Khan 
SamlQ returned to court and was received with honor by the Shah. 
All Khan Gerayll had been deserted by most of the begs and elders 
of the Gerayll tribes, who had elected to demonstrate their loyalty 
to the Shah and had transferred their allegiance to All Khan Ger- 
ayll. All Khan Gerayll sought some means of making amends for 
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his rebellion and of reinstating himself in royal favor, but without 
avail, and he eventually paid the penalty for his disloyalty. 

Although Shah Abbas, from the time of his accession, had been 
under the protection of providence and, with God’s aid, his officers 
had won many victories, this year the divine favor was vouchsafed in 
the form of several notable successes that surpassed any which had 
preceded them. The whole of the province of Tabaf^stan, including 
all the forts in MazandarSn and Rostamdar, was brought under the 
control of Safavid officers, as was the province of Lorestan, and 
Sahverdi Khan, the governor of Lorestan, was taken prisoner. 

The Subjugation of Rostamdar and the Capture of the 
Forts and Rulers of That Region, by God*s Grace 

The province of Rostamdar is situated between Gllan and Maz* 
andaian. It consists of plains and the mountains of favaleS from 
Amol and Mazandaran on the east, to Tonakabon in Gllan on the 
west; in width, Rostamdar consists of the strip between Mount Dam- 
avand and the Caspian Sea. During the Abbasid caliphate, the whole 
of the province of Rostamdar, together with its dependencies, was in 
the hands of the ancestors of Malek KayOmai^ b. BisotQn b. Gos- 
taham, who traced their descent from jamasb b. FtrQz, the paternal 
uncle of NaSlrvan b. Qobad, the Sasanid monarch. 

In the course of time, the power of the rulers of Rostamdar de- 
clined; ROyan, formerly the administrative center and seat of the 
rulers ci Rostamdar, slipped from their control, and other parts of 
the province were annexed by the rulers of Iran and incorporated in 
the province of Iraq. The portions left to the rulers of Rostamdar 
were Larijan, NQr, and KojQr, which were divided among the various 
princes of this house in the manner already described. 

In the time of Shah Tahmasp, the house of Rostamdar had three 
branches: Larijan, formerly a dependency of KojQr, ruled by Malek 
Bahman; NQr, ruled by Malek Aziz; and KojQr, ruled by Malek 
Sultan Mohammad. By the time Shah Abbas came to the throne, 
Malek Sultan Mohammad and Maldt Aziz had both died, and their 
respective sons (both named Jahangir), had inherited their patri- 
mony. Both Jahangirs had presented themselves to the Shah at Lar 
and had indicated their willingness to serve him. The. ruler of NQr, a 
man of ascetic temperament, made a gift of his territory to the Shah, 
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and accepted a fief at Sava, where he lived out the remainder of his 
days. Malek Jahangir, the ruler of KojQr, was enrolled among the 
moqarrabs and officers in attendance at the Shah’s private assem- 
blies, so that he became the envy of his peers. He retained posses- 
sion of his ancestral dominions, and his subsequent history will be 
given later, God willing. 

When Malek Bahman, as already related, met his just deserts, his 
eldest son. Key Kosrow, then seventeen years of age, was at the 
casde of DoSmankQr, together with his brothers and the rest of the 
family. He moved his father’s treasury to the fort, thinking that as 
long as he remained there, no harm could come to him. However, he 
did not have the necessary support to enable him to maintain his 
opposition to the Shah. The former retainers and supporters of Malek 
Bahman were so disgusted by his improper actions and tyrannical 
behavior that his removal from the scene was a relief to them, and 
they refused to do their duty in r^ard to the defense of the fort and 
the protection of his family. 

In this situation, Malek Key Kosrow had no choice but to throw 
himself on the mercy of the Shah, whom he visited with a number of 
the chiefs of his house. He agreed to hand over the fort of DoSmankQr 
to the agents of the supreme dfvdn, and the Shah ordered Mohammad 
Beg BegdilQ, a senior SamlQ chief and a moqarrab, to expropriate 
Malek Bahman’s assets and take possession of his forts and his sons. 
Mohammad Beg took possession of the forts at Lailjan and DoSman- 
kQr and expropriated all Malek Bahman’s assets, comprising cash, 
precious items, handguns and other weapons, the provisions h( the 
forts, and the trappings of a ruler, and sent it to Q^zvin along with 
Malek Bahman’s servants, family, and sons. 

Since the Shah had promised Malek Sultan IJoseyn that, if Malek 
Bahman and his sons ever fell into his hands, he would turn them 
over to him, he now surrendered them all to him, both males and fe- 
males, and Malek Sultan fjoseyn wreaked his vengeance on them for 
the sins of Malek Bahman (and in so doing he was merely acting as 
the agent of the divine will). The district of Lavasan was allotted to 
Malek Sukan ^oseyn; Larijan was made a fief of the qezelbdS gov- 
ernor; and this house became extinct. Malek Sultan ^oseyn was a 
ruthless man who thought nothing of shedding blood; he would im- 
pose severe penalties for minor offenses, and in his prisons languished 
persons who had been incarcerated for twenty or thirty years for 
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some minor offense. One source informed me (the responsibility for 
the accuracy of this statement rests with its source) that one woman, 
who had been thrown into jail because of Malek Sultan ^oseyn’s en- 
mity toward her father and her brother, spent her whole life in prison 
and finally died there. 

The Subjugation of the Province of KojUr and the Capture 
of Malek Jahangir 

As already, mentioned, Malek Jahangir had initially obtained a 
position of honor in the Shah’s service. The Shah, finding him a 
slightly mad, simple-minded fellow, treated him kindly, but eventu- 
ally either his folly or his madness led him to throw away his honored 
position at court by returning to KojQr, strengthening his forts, and 
becoming a rebel. The Shah sent a detachment of qiirHis against him, 
under the command of Allahqoll Beg, the qiirUlb&Sl. The qUr/Hs 
laid siege to the fortress of KojQr, known as M3rankQh,> and gunners 
from the special goldm artillery regiment cast large cannon and bom- 
barded the fort. The siege dragged on for four months. During this 
time a group of Rostamdarl maleks plotted treachery against the 
Safavid commander; if they could slay Allahqoll Beg, they thought, 
the siege of MaiankQh would be raised. They therefore tendered 
their submission to the Shah, declared themselves to be his loyal and 
devoted servants, went to Allahqoll Beg with some fifty men, and 
bound themselves to help him capture the fort. The qarilbaSl re- 
ported all this to the Shah; meanwhile, he bestowed on the Rostam- 
dail chiefs robes of honor, and they bathed in royal favor. 

The Shah, however, relying on his intuition, warned him against 
possible treachery on the part of the Rostzundarls, and urged him to 
be on his guard. The conspirators, apparently loyal, kept coming into 
the qezelbdi camp and entering the qarilb&Sl’s tent, ostensibly to 
discuss with him details regarding the progress of the siege, but in 
reality waiting for their opportunity to murder him. The qar/Hb&Sl, 
wise as he was, was completely taken in by them. One day, when the 
qar6lbdSl had gone to the bathhouse, the conspirators, pretending 
they had to speak with him urgently, came armed and waited outside. 
One of the conspirators warned the qUrUtbUSi of his danger, and the 
latter, before coming out, sent a servant to summon the centurions, 
who seized the conspirators. Upon interrogation, they all confessed 
and were put to death by the gdzls. 

■See Rabino, pp. 8S, 106, 128, and 162, n. 104. 
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Sc»n afterward, the fortress fell to the Safavids. Before this hap- 
pened, Malek Jahangir, despairing of success, had left his brothers 
at MarankQh and taken refuge in another fort. But he found his 
position there too untenable, and fled into the forests, constantly 
moving his quarters. A few days after he had left, the qUrfls learned 
he was no longer in the fort. In the course of the bombardment, a 
considerable portion of the sun-dried brick of the towers had been 
smashed, and some of the interior timbers had been exposed. At dead 
of night, a small patrol of qUrils crept up to the walls and set fire to 
these timbers. The defenders cried for quarter and opened the gates 
of the fort. When the qUriHs entered, they took prisoner Malek Jah- 
angir’s brother Malek Ka’Qs; another brother, Malek Asraf, who was 
in the castle at Harsln, was taken prisoner by Ebn IJoseyn Khan 
FirQzjang, the governor of Tonakabon, and sent to Allahqoll Beg. 
The greater part of the Kojur troops were put to death; the survivors 
were enrolled among the Shah’s servants. 

After the capture of the castle of MarankQh, the g&zls fanned out 
in the forests, searching for Malek Jahangir. As luck would have it, 
a group of Sufis, retainers of Vail Sultan the governor of RanekQh in 
Gllan, who in obedience to the Shah’s orders were on their way to 
assist the qCrilb&Sl, stumbled across Malek Jahangir on their way. 
When he caught sight of the Sufis, Malek Jahangir ordered the small 
group of picked men who were with him to engage the enemy and 
hold them off while he made his escape. The Sufis overcame the op- 
position; one of their number chancing to recognize Malek Jahangir, 
they did not call off the pursuit, but overtaking him in a defil^ they 
dismounted from their horses and fell up>on him. 

Malek Jahangir and his companions were taken prisoner. The 
Sufis, taking their prisoners through the qQrdlb&Sl’s camp during 
the night, took Malek Jahangir direct to court, and the qUrdbuSl 
sent in a full report. The Shah received the news of this triumph on 
his return from the campaign against Sahverdi Khan AbbasI in 
Lorestan, and he returned thanks to God for this success. Since Ebn 
JJoseyn Khan and his men had performed notable services during the 
campaign in KojQr, that province was initially allotted to him as a 
reward; after the reconquest of Khorasan, Ebn JJoseyn Khan was ap- 
pointed governor of Saraks, and the qUrdlbaSl was made governor 
of KojQr. Malek Jahangir’s brothers and the other prisoners were 
taken to court by the qUrdb&Sl and put to death on the Shah’s 
order at SaQj Bolag. This terminated the line of the third of the three 
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maleks of Rostamdar (NQr, KojQr, and LarljSln), and the whole of the 
province was now under the jurisdiction of Safavid officers. 

The Shah's Campaign against Sahverdt Khan Abbdst, 
the Governor of Lorestdn; the Capture of the Latter; and 
the Transfer of the Province to his Cousin, lioseyn Khan 

As already related, Farhad Khan and the e*temad al^dowla had 
made a settlement in Lorestdn with Sahverdi Khan.^ Although the 
Shah intended to punish SahverdI Khan for his behavior, including 
his temerity in murdering Ogurlu Sultan Bayat, and was unable to 
condone acts of this sort, he did not repudiate the settlement made 
by Farhad Khan and the vizier and took no action against SahverdI 
Khan for a while. The loyalty of the latter, "however, despite his as- 
surances, continued to be in doubt; like so many people, he tried to 
keep in with both sides, the Ottomans and the Safavids. He continued 
to correspond with the Ottomans, in particular with the governor of 
Baghdad, to exchange envoys with them, and to engage in all kinds of 
intrigue, and this behavior continued to stoke the fires of the Shah’s 
anger. 

SahverdI Khan, conscious of his past misdeeds and afraid the Shah 
would march against him, avoided going to Korramdbsd because it 
was too close to Borujerd and SllaEor. This year, however, because 
of the excessive heat, and on the advice of his senior chiefs, he had 
come to Korramabad. While he was there, Seyyed Badr, the son of 
Seyyed MobSrak, who had left court without leave and was making 
for Arabest^n, was brought in. The Shah dispatched a qQrci, Abu’l 
Qasem Ev-oglu, to bring Seyyed Badr back, but SahverdI Khan pro- 
crastinated for several days, fobbing the envoy off with words, until 
Abu’l-Qasem Beg was forced to use some strong language to get him 
to comply with the Shah’s orders. The qurci reported Sahverdl’s 
Khan’s obstructive and disloyal behavior to the Shah, and this finally 
tipped the balance and made the Shah determined to march against 
him. 

SahverdI Khan never slept peacefully at night, because he knew it 
was only a matter of time before the Shah moved against him. He 
had stationed spies to send him word the moment the Shah left Qaz- 
vin. In order to put him off guard, the Shah informed only his per- 
sonal retainers and moqarrabs of his real intention, and pretended to 
*Sce pp. 675-6. 
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the rest of his troops that his destination was Isfahan. He marched to 
Sava and then to Ava, and then swung west toward Lorestan, march- 
ing at full speed, and reaching BorOjerd, a distance of twenty far- 
sahs, in a day and a night. He had ridden without pause, his men 
dropping out in large numbers as their horses foundered, so that by 
the time he reached the BorQjerd area barely five hundred were still 
with him. He waited a short time at BorQjerd to let some of his men 
catch up. Then he mounted again and covered another eight farsaks 
by morning; by breakfast time he was within sight of Korramabad, 
but no more than forty or fifty qUr^^, goldms, and moqarrabs had 
stayed with him. They circled the town and surrounded SahverdI 
Khan’s residence, hoping with God’s help to succeed in taking him 
prisoner. 

SahverdI Khan’s spies had sent him daily reports of the Shah’s 
departure for Isfahan, but the Khan had placed no reliance in them, 
saying that as far as Sava the Shah could still turn in the direction of 
Lorestan, and caution was therefore necessary. He ordered a group 
of Lors from the Laymardan tribe to camp on the banks of the river 
across the road to Sadmara, and he had several horses, recently 
broken in, kept saddled and bridled for a quick getaway. Then 
another courier arrived to say he had accompanied the Shah as far 
as Ava, and that he was bound for Isfahan. At this point, SahverdI 
Khan relaxed. 

On the day the Shah reached Korramabad, a courier had arrived 
early in the morning to inform the Khan that he had seen a posse of 
horsemen near BorQjerd, riding at full speed. The Khan, thinking the 
Lors had betrayed him in order to save their own necks, decided to be 
prudent and prepared for an immediate departure, without informing 
his troops. He saw that his women and children were mounted, and 
that his cash, jewels, and precious articles were sent in the direction 
of Sadmara in the charge of a few trusted servants. The Khan him- 
self was still standing irresolutely at the Laymardan Gate when he 
saw a group of goldms of the royal household (goldmdn-e kdffa~ye 
Sarlfa), who had lost their way among the orchards, making their 
way along by the river, where his quarters were located. He galloped 
away, pursued by the goldms, but the latter had to abandon the pur- 
suit after half a farsak, since no one came to their assistance. 

The Shah meanwhile had discovered that Sahvercb Khan was not 
in his house, but camped down by the river. By the time the Shah and 
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his party made their way through the orchards and reached his tents, 
he was half a farsah away. The Shah waited a while for some of his 
men to catch up with him, but they were slow in arriving: and when 
they did come, their horses were exhausted and unfit for a pursuit. 
The Shah therefore waited in Korramabad for three days, during 
which the majority of the Lor tribes came to him and tendered their 
obeisance. The Shah placed in charge of the tribes I^oseyn Khan b. 
Man$ar Beg Solvizl, whose father was the uncle of Sahverdi Khan. 

This year, the Shah had already subdued two rebels: All Khan 
Gerayll and Malek Jahangir, the ruler of KojQr; he was determined 
to make Sahverdi Khan the third. He marched to Sadmara to dis- 
cover that the Khan had not tarried there either, but had left Lores- 
tan. The Shah placed a garrison at Sadmara- and sent two patrols to 
seek him out: The first, under the command of the qollar-dqdsl, 
AllahverdI Khan, consisted of goldms of the royal household; the 
second was under the command of Qahbar Beg OstajlQ, the chief 
sword bearer.* 

Sahverdi Khan had taken refuge with one of his relatives, a certain 
Sahrokh who was commandant for the Ottomans of a fort named Jan- 
gala, which was under the jurisdiction of Baghdad. Sahverdi Khan 
was confident that the Safavids would not pursue him into Ottoman 
territory, but the hunt went on remorselessly. One morning Allah- 
verdI Khan and his goldms happened to pass by this fort and to learn 
from a cowherd that Sahverdi Khan and his family were within. The 
goldms at once galloped up to the fort, and a group of them swarmed 
over the drawbridge and reached the gates under a hail of arrows and 
bullets from the defenders. The goldms returned their fire; those who 
had reached the gates knew they could not retreat without having to 
answer to the Shah and their commander. 

They therefore set fire to the gates and stood there with their 
shields over their heads, hoping a gap would appear through which 
they could pour into the fort. The heat from the flames was so great 
it prevented the defenders from getting near the fire to extinguish it. 
The gates were soon half-consumed, and a crack appeared through 
which the goldms, with their shields over their heads and their chain 
mail and jerkins protecting their chests, charged into the fort. Some 

^Salltfddr-bSil: this office is not mentioned by TM. In the Ottoman administrative 
system, the office of stb(uUlT-dgi was largely ceremonial, but its holder was nevertheless 
an important official with a large entourage (see Gibb and Bowen, pp. i, 339-40). 
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of the defenders rushed to the battlements; others took their stations 
on rooftops; and the fight went on. 

SahverdI Khan appeared, gun in hand, on the roof of his house, 
but every time he aimed it at the goldms, it misfired. He hurled the 
weapon away in a rage and took up his bow. A reliable witness re- 
ports him as saying: *‘The first time I fired an arrow, my bowstring 
snapp>ed. I knew that my luck had run out. I hurled my bow away too, 
and gave up the struggle; I shouted to both sides to lay down their 
arms, and I sent a messenger to AllahverdI Khan to beg him to order 
his men not to molest any of the people in the fort.” Since the Lors 
had laid down their arms, the goldms, on orders from AllahverdI 
Khan, molested no one. SahverdI Khan was brought before Allahverdl 
Khan, who treated him with due courtesy, and placed a guard on the 
women of his harem and his children. Sahrokh, the Ottoman governor 
and commandant of the fort, who had received a mortal wound in the 
fighting, was taken to the Safavid camp for surgery, but died on 
arrival there; some of Sahverdl Khan’s men were also killed in the 
engagement. 

AllahverdI Khan took SahverdI Khan, his children, and his de- 
pendents to the Shah. When they reached the $admara River, chains 
were placed around SahverdI Khan’s neck. AllahverdI Khan held the 
other end of the chain and led the prisoner into the presence of the 
Shah. SahverdI Khan was a handsome young man; had he but dis- 
sembled and shown some humility, in all probability even now he 
would have escap>ed injury. But he adopted a proud and haughty de- 
meanor, most unsuitable for a person who was in a bad position and 
in the presence of the Shah, and the Shah had the Khan and several 
of his supp>orters put to death immediately. 

The second search party, led by Q^nbar Beg Ostajlu, returned to 
Korramabad; it had gone in the direction of Badaraya^ and had 
carried out a raid in that area, taking many animals as plunder. The 
Shah disapproved of the property of the peasants being looted in this 
way, and he had all the booty gathered together and returned to the 
governor of Baghdad in the charge of a quril, with the request that 
it be given back to its owners. Ijoseyn Khan Solvlzl, the son of Man- 
$Qr Beg, was appointed governor of Lorestan, except for $admara, 
Hendemln, and other districts nearer Baghdad, which were allotted 

district east of the Tigris bordering on the provinces of gOzestSIn and Jebal (see 
Le Strange, Lands, p. 80). 
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to 'I'ahmaspqoll Sultan InanlQ. Since the Kama-bldel tribe were 
enemies of the SolvIzTs and supporters of SahverdI Khan and the 
sons of Soja' al-Din, they refused to accept I^oseyn Khan Solvizl as 
their governor. The tribe thus incurred the wrath of the Shah, who 
had the ringleaders executed at Korramabad, together with a number 
of other Lors whom he suspected of causing trouble. He had Jahan* 
gir, one of the sons of Soja' al-Dln, who was living among the Bayat 
tribe, blinded, and two of the sons of SahverdI Khan sent to AlamQt. 
They were never heard of again. 

Thus the rule of the so-called 'Abbasids of Lorestan came to an end, 
and the province was transferred to the true ‘Abbasids, namely, the 
followers of Shah Abbas. The rest of the Lors submitted to I;foseyn 
Khan SolvTzI, whose power in Lorestan steadily increased and far 
surpassed that of any of the sons of Soja' al-Dln. At the time of 
writing (1025/1616), IJoseyn Khan is still governor of Lorestan. 

The Capture of ‘Alt Khan Gerdyli and His Paying the 
Penalty for His Treachery 

As previously related, ‘All Khan Gerayll had rebelled and as a 
result had been deprived of his fief; jajarm and some other districts 
had been allotted to Tavakkol Khan Gerayll, and the forts at Pa-ye 
I;j[e$ar and Rfigad, with some other places, had been allotted to Dar- 
vl§ KalTfa, who was duly installed at Pa-ye ye^ar by yoseyn Khan 
Samla after he had captured that fort from All Khan. The majority 
of the Gerayll chiefs transferred their allegiance to Darvis All 
Kallfa and Tavakkol Khan, and All Khan was at a loss where to find 
sanctuary. He had on a previous occasion taken refuge among the 
Uzbegs, but not trusting ‘Abd al-Mo’men Khan, had fled and thrown 
himself on the mercy of the Shah; he could not appeal to the Uzbegs 
a second time. Finally, he sent a messenger to Man$0r Khan Beg 
Gerayll, who was a relative of his and a loyal servant of the Shah 
and with whom he was on bad terms, and requested a meeting. Man- 
$Qr Khan Beg having indicated his willingness to meet him, ‘All 
Khan went to his house with a few men and tried by means of guile 
to persuade him to join him in fomenting rebellion. 

Man$Qr Khan Beg, who always avoided getting involved in any- 
thing of this sort, would have nothing to do with the idea; not only 
that, but mindful of the Shah’s wrath, he placed ‘All Khan in custody 
and sent a report to the Shah. The Shah sent ^oseyn Beg Amalu^ to 
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fetch All Khan to court, ^oseyn Beg placed his prisoner in stocks 
and pillory and presented him to the Shah at BorGjerd when the Shah 
was on his way teck from the expedition to Lorestan. The Shah con- 
demned him to death, which indeed he deserved, for there is no 
worse sin than ingratitude toward one’s benefactor. First, his eyes 
were plucked out; then, some of his limbs and members were cut off; 
finally, his body was left where it lay, as a warning to others, and the 
army marched. No one, soldier or civilian, dared go to his assistance, 
for fear of the royal wrath. 

The Subjugation of the Castle of Owlad in MSzandarSn, 
Which Is One of the World's Famous Castles 

Another event which occurred this year was the capture of the 
fortress of Owlad in Mazandaran. The previous year, Farhad Khan 
had subjugated most of Mazandaran and installed his brother Al- 
va nd Khan there as governor, but the fortress of Owlad had remained 
in the hands of Alvand Div. Owlad was a legacy from the ancient 
kings of Iran, and was the strongest fortress in T^barestan. Alvand 
Dlv became the focal point for dissidents in the province. Alvand 
Khan went out of his way to try and keep the peace with Alvand 
Dlv, to such an extent that some people accused him of being in op- 
position to his brother and on the side of the MazandaranI rebels. 
Although Alvand Khan was a bit crazy and his actions were frequently 
irrational, he was not guilty of this, which would have been pure 
madness. 

After the- Shah had returned from Lorestan, he sent Farhad Khan 
to deal with the situation in Mazandaran by capturing Owlad. To 
begin with, Farhad Khan sent his brother Alvand to court to give 
an account of himself. The Shah soon realized that the charges of 
collaboration that had been leveled against him were completely 
without foundation, and that if Alvand Khan had committed certain 
actions which smacked of collaboration, he was guilty of nothing 
more than folly, stupidity, and mental aberration. At the worst, he 
had been forced by circumstances to behave in a conciliatory manner 
for a while toward the enemy, and the Shah therefore released him. 

Farhad Khan first entered into correspondence with Alvand Dlv, 
but the latter, with the fate of Malek Bahman vividly before him, re- 
fused categorically to meet the Khan. Farhad Khan therefore pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Owlad. Prior to his arrival, Alvand Dlv, 
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leaving his children and supporters in the fort, had taken to the 
forests with a small band of men. He was a man of action, and he 
saw no hope of salvation if he allowed himself to be besieged by the 
qezelbdS, Things began to get difficult for the defenders of the fort, 
and after Farhad Khan had suborned some of their number by means 
of bribes, the remainder saw no alternative but to surrender to the 
Khan. He took possession of all Alvand Div’s property both in cash 
and kind, took prisoner his children and supporters, and reported the 
victory to the Shah. The latter received the news at Kashan, as he 
was on his way from Qazvin to Isfahan; he loaded Farhad Khan with 
robes of honor and rewards of all kinds. Alvand Div continued to 
roam the forests, constantly changing his abode. The rest of his 
story will be given, God willing, under the events of next year. 


Miscellaneous Events That Occurred This Year 

Early this year, Zu’l-Faqar Khan, who had been on an embassy to 
Istanbul, returned with a letter of friendship from the Ottoman sul- 
tan which urged the strengthening of the peace between the two 
empires. Also this year, the ambassadors from the Mogul empieror 
Jalal al-Din Mohammad Akbar, Mirza 2ia al-Din QazvInI and 
l^ja AbQ Na$r Ksft, were dismissed with robes of honor and gifts. 

ManQcehr Beg, a golSm of the royal household and eSlk-dq/lsi- 
b&Si, was apjx>inted ambassador to India, and took his dep>arture 
with Mirza 2ia al-Din. Among the gifts he took for the Mogul 
emp>eror were one hundred thoroughbred horses, all sired by pjedi- 
greed Arabian, Georgian, and Bayatl stallions; Arabian mares, 
each worth a fortune; and other gifts and products of Iran without 
number. The Iranian ambassador also took a letter of friendship 
addressed to £mp>eror Akbar. In the course of this letter, the Shah 
announced his firm intention to recover the province of Khorasan 
from the Uzbegs. On several occasions since his accession, said the 
Shah, he had marched against the Uzbeg^s, but each time circum- 
stances had prevented him from wresting Khorasan from the hands 
of the enemy. He had also been much preoccupied with enemies at 
home. He was now free from these preoccupations, he said, and Iran 
was currently at p>eace with the Ottomans. He had sworn not to 
return to Qazvin until Khorasan was once more in Safavid hands. 
The ambassadors traveled to India by way of Kerman, Klj, and 
Makran. 
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Up dll now, Qazvin had been Shah Abbas’s capital, and Isfahan 
had been the place to which he had gone for recreadon, especially 
hunting. The natural advantages of Isfahan, such as its favorable 
location and the abundance of water from the Zayanda-rQd and 
other streams which fed it, had made a great impression on the Shah, 
and he had long planned to spend some time there, laying out and 
developing the city. This was the year in which he decided to im- 
plement these plans. 

The Shah spent the winter of 1597-98 at Isfahan, residing at the 
NaqS-e Jahan palace and spending most of his days in hunting and 
his nights in feasting. In the spring of 1598, he approved plans for 
the construction of magnificent buildings in the Naq§-e Jahan 
district, and architects and engineers strove to complete them. From 
the Darb-e Dowlat, which is the name tor the city gate located within 
the Naqs-e Jahan precincts, he constructed an avenue to the 2^yan- 
da-rQd. Four p>arks^ were laid out on each side of the avenue, and fine 
buildings adorned each. The avenue was continued across the river 
as far as the mountains bounding Isfahan to the south. The emirs 
and officers of state were charged with the creation of the p>arks 
and the construction of lodges on a royal scale within the parks, each 
to consist of reception rooms, covered ways, porticos, balconies, 
finely adorned belvederes, and murals in gold and lapis lazuli. 

At the southern end of the avenue, there was to be a vast garden, 
terraced on nine levels, for the pleasure of the king’s guests; it was 
to be known as the Abbasabad garden. The river was to be spanned 
by a bridge of sp>ecial design: it was to have forty arches and, when 
the river was in spate, water would flow through all of them. The 
southern and northern portions of the avenue met at this bridge, and 
the total length of the avenue, as far as the ‘Abbasabad, was about 
one farsab- On each side of the avenue, water flowed through chan- 
nels, and trees were planted along them — planes, pines, and junipers. 
A stone conduit was also constructed down the center of the avenue 
to form another channel for water. In front of the buildings in the 
p>arks, ponds were to be constructed of the size of small lakes. 

The emirs, nobles, and superintendents of buildings put the archi- 
tects and engineers to work, and many magnificent buildings and 
splendid gardens have been completed in the last eighteen years, the 
whole scheme being the product of the Shah’s fertile imagination. 

^his feature gave the avenue its name, CahSr Bag, which it still bears today. 
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The gardens were planted with both shade and fruit trees, and the 
buildings were decorated with novel designs in gilt and embellished 
with the works of artists. Perhaps Sadir and Kavamaq*^ were their 
equal; otherwise it is hard to imagine that their p>eer exists anywhere 
in the world. Later on, the suburb of Abbasated was built to the 
west of the Cahar Bag to afford lodging to the Tabnzis, as will be 
related in due course. Shah Abbas spent many hours beautifying Is* 
fahan with buildings, parks, attractive residences with porticos and 
belvederes, the Qeysarlya and Cahar Bazar markets, mosques, bath- 
houses, and the magnificent Me$r-e jame‘ caravanserais. The chrono- 
gram for the commencement of work on the Cahar Bag is: "The 
sapling bore fruit in accordance with the Shah’s wishes." 

Another event that occurred this year was the arrival of ambassa- 
dors from the Georgian princes Alexander Khan and Sama’On 
(Simon) Khan, who sent a number of Georgian girls and youths of 
noble birth for service in the royal harem. The ambassadors were 
loaded with gifts and sent on their way. 

Also this year there occurred the murder of Mohammad Yar Khan, 
the son of Alyar Khan ImOr, at the hands of the Okltk tribe; Moham- 
mad Yar Khan, after the death of his father, had been raised to the 
rank of khan and allotted the governorship of Astarabad on the 
same terms as his father before him. After the murder of Mohammad 
Yar Khan, his younger brother, Qellj Beg, presented himself at the 
Safavid court, and Shah Abbas made him governor of Astarabad. 

Shah Abbas spent the winter of 1006/1597-98 at Isfahan, taking 
his ease, but never for one moment neglecting the affairs of state. 
The spring of 1598 ushered in the Year of the Dog, the year in which 
the Shah’s prayers to the Imam Reza to assist him in the recovery of 
the province of Khorasan were finally answered. 


*Two celebrated palaces built by No'man b. Monzer for the Sasanid monarch 
BahrSm Gflr. 
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The Events of the Year of the Dog, Corresponding 
to the Year 1007/1598-99, the Twelfth Year of 
the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Monday* 1 1 Sa'ban 1006/20 March 
1598. Early in the year, Mohammadqoll Beg ArabglrlQ, the eSlk- 
Sqdil, who had gone on an embassy to the Uzbegs and had met 
Abdollah Khan at Herat, returned to Iran in the company of an 
Uzbeg ambassador, Tatloq Bahador. Mir Qolbaba GoniiltaS sent by 
the hand of the latter a letter of friendship. Also, since his son had 
recently become a married man, a portion of the wedding feast was 
sent as a gift to the Shah. With Tatloq Bahador there also came 
Mirza Beg, an eminent naqlb^ of Transoxania and a of the 
Naqsbandl Order. Mirza Beg had with him his whole household 
(his wife was a daughter of the ruling house at Kaxgar), and was on 
his way to Mecca to p>erform the pilgrimage. After being received 
with great respect by the Shah, he went on his way but died en 
route before reaching Mecca. 

It seemed to Shah Abbas that he could take advantage of the 
estrangement between Abdollah Khan and his son, Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan, to recover Khorasan — a province praised by F>oets, in which 
were situated the shrine of the Imam Reia and his own birthplace, 
the city of Herat, where he sp>ent his early years. In view of the fact 
the Mir Qolbaba, who was the prot^g6 and trusted officer of Abdol- 
lah Khan, had seen fit to make overtures to the Shah because of his 
fear of Abd al-Mo’men Khan, and the fact that Abdollah Khan 
himself had used this demarche by Mir Qolbaba to put his own re- 
lations with the Shah on a more friendly basis, and had sent an 
ambassador to the Safavid court as an earnest of this desire, it 
seemed to Shah Abbas to be sound policy to accept Abdollah Khan’s 
overtures, to send a return embassy to the Uzb^ ruler, and at the 
same time to march against Abd al-Mo’men Khan, who had had the 
temerity to rebel against his father. In the first place, argued the 
Shah, father and son would be preoccupied with their own quarrel, 
which had now reached the stage of open conflict; in the second 
place, Abdollah Khan, because of his son’s lade of filial piety and 


>The eleventh of Sha'ban fell on a Thursday. 

n'he naqlb was an official in chaige of guild affairs. In Safavid Iran, he was subord- 
inate to the kal&ntar (see TM, pp. 81, 83). 
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his rebelliousness, was striving to break his power, and consequently 
would be unlikely to come to his son’s assistance in Khorasan. “With 
God’s help,’’ said the Shah, “we will reconquer Khorasan; in any 
case, there is no harm in sending an embassy to Abdollah Khan.’’ 

Mobammadqoll Beg, a smooth-tongued man, was again chosen as 
ambassador to Abdollah Khan, and the Shah began to make his 
preparations for the expedition to Khorasan. He gave orders that ten 
thousand musketeers be mustered from all parts of the Safavid 
dominions.. After the departure of the embassy to 'Abdollah Khan, 
his intention was to inform Mir Qolbaba of his plan to recover 
MaShad. At this moment couriers brought the news that ‘Abdollah 
Khan had died, and that most of the Uzbeg emirs (for instance, Mo- 
hammad BaqI Bl, who was ‘Abdollah Khan’s div&nbegl and chief 
officer of state), had given their allegiance, willingly or otherwise, to 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan. However, ‘Abdollah Khan’s nephew, Hezara 
Sultan, with DQstom Sultan and Uzbeg Sultan, his cousins, had 
formed a coalition against Abd al-Mo’men Khan, and thought they 
saw the chance to make themselves independent. Those emirs who 
were dominated by their fear of Abd al-Mo’men Khan had rallied 
around him and marched against the rebel coalition. This news 
strengthened the resolve of the Shah to march to Khorasan. 

In book I, I stated that I would give as much historical background 
pertaining to the Uzbegs and the Ottomans as was relevant to the 
history of Iran under Shah Abbas. At this px>int, therefore, I must 
digress to give the reader some details regarding the estrangement 
between A-bdoll<lh Khan and Abd al-Mo’men Khan, the death of the 
former and the accession and subsequent death of the latter — details 
indispiensable for a propter understanding of the Khorasan camptaign. 

Events in Transoxania and the History of Abdoll&h Khan 
and the Other Uzbeg Princes 

Abdollah Khan was extremely fond of Abd al-Mo’men, who was 
his only son, and used to call him Baba. It is the tradition of the 
rulers descended from the house of Genghis Khan to style themselves 
khan. Princes of the blood royal, until they come to the throne, are 
styled sultan. But Abd al-Mo’men received the appelation of khan 
during his father’s lifetime, with the result that the i)eople of Trans- 
oxania and the Uzbegs used to call ‘Abdollah “the old Khan’’ and 
Abd al-Mo’men “the young Khan.’’ Abd al-Mo’men was made gov- 
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ernor of and, with his father’s assistance, annexed the province 
of BadakS3n, wresting it from the control of the princes of the house 
of Cagatay. 

In the Year of the Pig (994/1585-86), when Abdollah Khan 
captured Herat after an eleven-month siege, Abd al-Mo’men had 
expected to be rewarded for the outstanding services he had per- 
formed in the siege and slaughter of qezelbdl by having Herat 
added to his territories, particularly since it was close to his fief at 
Balii. But AMollah Khan considered him too young and inexperi- 
enced, and made Mir Qolbaba, one of his own prot^g^s and a man of 
sound judgment, governor of Herat. He distributed among the emirs 
those areas of Khorasan which came under Uzbeg control: Din Mo- 
hammad Khan, the son of jam Beg Sultan, known as Yatim Sultan, 
who was his own nephew, was given a fief in Khorasan, as were his 
brothers, whereas Abd al-Mo’men was not allotted a fief in Uzbeg- 
occupied territory in Khorasan. He used to console Abd al-Mo’men 
by saying, "since you are my heir, you will get all my possessions in 
the end.’’ Abd al-Mo’men resented being treated in this way, but at 
the time was unable to show his resentment. 

Two years later, he asked his father that any part of Khorasan 
which might subsequently be conquered through his efforts should 
be allotted to him. The request was granted. In the Year of the Ox 
(996/1587-88), Abd al-Mo’men led an army from Balk to MaShad, 
which he besieged, and Yatim Sultan and other emirs who were in 
Khorasan, on the orders of Abdollah Khan, went to his aid. After 
capturing MaShad, Abd al-Mo’men installed his own governor there. 
He did the same at Nishapur, Tor§Iz, and other places in Khorasan 
that gradually fell into his hands. After that, he picked a quarrel with 
NQr Mohammad Khan, the son of Abu’l-Mohammad Khan, the son of 
Din Mohammad Khan, and annexed the regions of Nesa, Ablvard, 
DarQn, Bagbad, and so on, which were the ancestral territories of 
NQr Mohammad’s family and of the Nalman Uzbeg tribe. 

Since Abdollah Khan had only one son, he supported this steady 
acquisition of power by Abd al-Mo’men because he wanted his son 
to be powerful enough to deal with any challenge to his succession 
by one of his cousins or one of the other Uzbeg princes. In the end, 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan had an army of twenty thousand seasoned 
troops under his command. At this point, he began to show signs of 
rebellion against his father. When Abdollah Khan had seized power 
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at Bokhara, his father, Eskandar Khan, was still alive; in accordance 
with Genghizid precedent and customary law, he allowed his father 
to keep the title of ruler in the kofba and on the coinage, but the real 
power lay in his own hands. Abd al-Mo’men Khan began to cite this 
as a precedent: "My father is getting old," he said, "he should retire 
and let me take charge of affairs." Abd al-Mo’men by this time con- 
trolled most of Khorasan, but he wanted complete control over the 
whole province, as far as Balk and the Oxus River. He repeatedly 
asked his father for Herat and was refused. In his resentment he 
would say, "If my father will not give me Herat, I will march against 
Mir Qolbaba and take it by force." 

Such words, reported to Abdollah Khan, were responsible for a 
change in the Khan’s attitude toward his son. Although Abd al-Mo’- 
men was his only son and his heir, he was now on his guard lest that 
son should, in his impatience, oust him from the throne, and he set 
about seeking means of reducing his power. He forbade Abd al-Mo’- 
men to engage in further military adventures designed to increase 
the size of his territory, and gave orders to his emirs in Khorasan not 
to obey Abd al-Mo’men’s commands and not to accompany him on 
any expedition. 

The result was that when Abd al-Mo’men marched against Sab- 
zavar and Shah Abbas led a counterattack against him from Iraq he 
received no help from Yatim Sultan or from Abdollah Khan’s 
brothers in Khorasan. Since his father was not in favor of his ex- 
pedition, he could achieve nothing further. Abdollah Khan sept him 
a message: "Do not be greedyl Look after your affairs at Balk, and 
be sadsfied with the fief you havel Act in a civilized way, and do not 
compare our sitviation with the case of myself and my father Eskan- 
dar, because you will never be the man that I am, and I am not as 
senile as Eskandar Khan wasl" Nevertheless, Abd al-Mo’men Khan 
refused to give up his dream of ruling Herat, and he kept on regis- 
tering complaints against Mir Qolbaba. His father, knowing his 
motive, disregarded them. Relations between father and son de- 
teriorated, but neither side did anything to provoke open conflict. 

In the Year of the Fowl (1006/1597-98), Abdollah Khan came to 
Marv via Cahar-jQ on a hunting expedition, with a few of his favorite 
emirs and close companions. Mir Qolbaba begged him to visit Herat. 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan, with several thousand men, was on his way 
from Balk to meet his father. Abdollah Khan’s emirs pointed out 
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that he had only a few men with him, that Abd al-Mo’men was not 
to be trusted, and that they should retire within the walls of the cita- 
del at Marv and deny Abd al-Mo’men’s men entry. Abdollah Khan, 
refusing to be intimidated, received his son at his camp in the Sahom 
Bl park. Abd al-Mo’men considered it politic on this occasion to 
treat his father with respect, and to ask forgiveness for his past 
shortcomings. Father and son spent several days hunting together in 
the Marv and Sarak districts. Mir Qplbaba then extended his invita- 
tion to visit Herat to Abd al-Mo’men Khan too, and father and son 
went to Herat together as the guests of Mir Qolteba, who offered 
suitable gifts to both "the old Khan” and "the young Khan.” 

Abd al-Mo’men Khan, however, still bore a grudge against Mir 
Qolbaba and spoke to him harshly, accusing him of embezzling 
dlvSn revenue. Abd al-Mo’men incited Mohammad BaqI, the dlv&n- 
begl, and others who had the ear of Abdollah Khan to tell the latter 
about Mir Qolbaba’s friendly relations with the qezelbdS. But Ab- 
dollah Khan had complete trust in Mir Qplbaba and refused to listen 
to anything they said. 

Abd al-Mo’men Khan then uiged his father to break his return 
journey at Balk and be his guest for a few days; Abdollah Khan 
agreed and gave his son permission to precede him and make prepa- 
rations for a feast at Balk. He himself would be close behind. Reliable 
informants have told me that Abd al-Mo’men Khan had had a jeweled 
throne constructed from the gold and jewels obtained in BadakSan 
and Khorasan, and a short stepladder, fashioned of silver, to enable 
him to mount the throne. He had given it out that he was having it 
made for his father and would present it to him when the latter came 
to Balk; he would stand at the foot of this throne, he said, and would 
offer all his other possessions as a gift to his father. 

Those who were afraid of Abd al-Mo’men, particularly Mir Qol- 
baba, urged Abdollah Khan not to go to Balk. “Abd al-Mo’men is 
lying,” they said; "he is up to some trickery. He aims to confine his 
father in the citadel at Balk and make himself ruler of Transoxania, 
Turkestan, I^razm, Balk> and BadakSan.” The upshot was that Abdol- 
lah Khan, despite the preparations which had been made, did not go 
to Balk; he rode back to ^khara at top speed, by the same route by 
which he had come. When Abd al-Mo’men Khan heard the news, he 
considered this proof positive that his father did not trust him, and he 
blamed it all on Mir Qolbaba. He brought a large army to Khorasan, 
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first going to Mashad on the pretext of visiting the shrines there, and 
returning by way of Herat. As he neared the city, he sent a courier to 
summon Mir Qolbaba, hoping to get him into his power by means of 
a ruse and thus take possession of the city. Mir Qolbaba, who was 
not born yesterday, saw through his scheme and refused to go to meet 
him; he sent the Khan a trifling gift and barricaded the gates of the 
city. Abd al-Mo’men tried everything he knew to attain his object by 
guile; one day, accompanied only by five or six moqarrabs, he rode up 
to the walls of the fort and asked to SF>eak with Mir Qolbabd in pri- 
vate, hoping to deceive him, but to no avail. 

Considering it inadvisable to lay siege to Herat, Abd al-Mo'men 
returned frustrated to Balk> and Mir Qolbaba re|3orted what had 
happened to Abdoll^h Khan at Bokhara. Abdollah Khan applauded 
his action and sent him gifts. The story goes that he also sent him a 
bow and set of arrows with instructions that, should Abd al-Mo’men 
appear before Herat again with hostile intent, he should go up on the 
walls, wait until he could see Abd al-Mo*men*s eyes, and then fire off 
all the arrows at him. 

This incident caused the rift between father and son to widen still 
further. Finally, Abd al-Mo’men heard that his father had left Bokh- 
ara and gone hunting, taking with him only a small group of game- 
keepers, falconers, boon companions, moqarrabs, and entertainers. 
He had camped in a large park near QarsI^ and was busy celebrating. 
After hunting, he would return to this park and take his ease. Abd 
al-Mo’men decided to take a body of troops, ride like the v^ind from 
Balk> sprround the park, surprise his father and his companions at 
their merrymaking, and thus achieve his ambition. Abd al-Mo’men 
made privy to the plot one of his most trusted emirs and close ad- 
visers, Shah Mohammad Ilajl^n, mobilized his men on the pretext of 
an expedition in the direction of Badajcsdn, and set off with five thou- 
sand seasoned troops. Crossing the Oxus at Termeg, he rode at full 
speed toward Qarsl. 

Shah Mohammad Ilajldn had long been suspected by Abdolldh 
Khan of being an evil influence on his son and of being responsible 
for his hostility toward himself. At this juncture, Shah Mohammad 

^Southeast of Bokhara; in former times it was called NakSab by the Persians, and 
Nasaf by the Arabs. It was the scene of the massacre perpetrated by the Persian 
vakU Emir Yar Al^imad £$fahanl (Najm-e SanI) in 918/1512 (see Savory, Consolida- 
tion, pp. 80-81). 
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Ilajian, wishing to absolve himself from any charge of treachery 
toward "the old Khan," sent a messenger to Abdollah Khan warning 
him of his son’s intentions. The messenger found the Khan in the 
midst of a feast. Since the Khan had only a small number of retainers 
with him and no regular troops, he abandoned his tents and every- 
thing as it stood and retreated toward Bokhara. 

Before he had gone more than three farsais, Abd al-Mo’men Khan 
reached the park and rode on in pursuit of his hither without so much 
as a glance at all Abdollah Khan’s paraphernalia. But Abdollah 
Khan reached Bokhara before him and barred the gates of the city. 
Once he knew that he had no hope of overtaking his father, Abd 
al-Mo’men Khan slackened his pace and rode the rest of the way to 
Bokhara at normal speed. Camping outside the city, he sent word to 
his father that he had been overcome by the desire to see him. Hear- 
ing that his father had come to QarSi, which was nearer to Balk than 
Bokhara, he had taken the liberty of coming to visit him without 
permission; he now sought permission to enter the city and make his 
obeisance. Every day, Abd al-Mo’men sent someone new to intercede 
with his father, but Abdollah Khan did not trust him and refused to 
grant him permission. 

I heard from a reliable source that Abdollah Khan’s anger against 
his son was such that he kept saying, "Oh ‘Abd al-Mo’menI If God 
spares me, I will force you to saddle your horse and fight, or else I am 
not a man.’’ And he would pound his head with his fist and say to 
himself, “Oh Abdollah! After sixty-five years of being unchallenged 
ruler, you are scared of your own shadow,^ and have lost face through- 
out the world.’’ He sent mobilization orders to his troops at Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, and elsewhere, and p>aid no attention to the pro- 
testations of his son, backed up by written oaths, that his suspicions 
were without foundation. 

When ‘Abd al-Mo’men Khan discovered that Shah Mohammad 
Ilajian had revealed his plans to Abdollah Khan, he at once put him 
to death. And hearing that his hither’s armies were mobilizing, he 
withdrew toward Balk. His father marched after him, and Abd al- 
Mo’men Khan was on the point of crossing the Oxus when he was 
joined by Sahom Bl, the governor of Marv, who had a grudge against 
Abdollah Khan. Sahom BI urged Abd al-Mo’men not to retire to 
Balk, but to stand and fight. Abdollah Khan, when he heard that his 

^Lit.: '*You run away from your own urine.*' 
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son was preparing for battle, slowed his advance, and the elders and 
shaikhs of Transoxania began to mediate between father and son. 
Abd al-Mo’men sacrificed Sahom Bl and a few others whom Abdol- 
lah Khan considered troublemakers; he handed them over to his 
father for execution, and Abdollah Khan then retired to Bokhara. I 
have heard, again from a reliable source, that after this incident 
Abdollah Khan kept on saying, ‘All my life I have been victorious, 
in many mighty battles, and have never turned my back on the enemy. 
Now, in my old age, my son Abd al-Mo’men Khan (may he not enjoy 
life or prosperity!) has tarnished my reputation by forcing me to flee 
in a shameful manner.” Abdollah Khan’s curse took effect, as will 
shortly be related. 

The dispute between Abdollah Khan and his son encouraged the 
Cossacks to revolt. Tavakkol Sultan Qazaq declared himself khan 
and marched on Tashkent with a large army. Abdollah Khan, con- 
sidering it beneath his dignity to take the field himself, dispatched 
several allied princes and the frontier emirs. A battle was fought be- 
tween Tashkent and Samarkand, and Abdollah Khan suffered the 
first defeat of his career. Great numbers of his emirs and notable men 
in his army, together with several of the allied princes, lost their lives. 
This defeat increased Abdollah Khan’s resentment against his son 
for his conduct, and he tried to repair this reverse. He sent a courier to 
summon Mir Qolbaba GoniiltaS from Herat, and set off toward 
Samarkand with all his forces to avenge his defeat at the hands of 
Tavakkol Khan. But all this worry over his son’s hostility and his de- 
feat by the Cossacks caused him to fall ill. He took to his. bed, and 
died. 

The Death of ‘Abdoll&h Khan, the Succession of His Son 
‘Abd al-Mo'men Khan, and the Uzbeg Sultans Who 
Succeeded ‘Abd al-Mo’men Khan 

Toward the end of the Year of the Fowl (1006/1598), when Abdol- 
lah Khan fell ill and died on the road to Samarkand, Mof^ammad. 
Baqi atallq, the dlv&nbegl and the most powerful of Abdollah 
Khan’s emirs, saw no alternative but to agree to the succession of 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan. He did not trust him, but he realized that, as 
long as the son was alive, no one would acquiesce in the succession of 
any of Abdollah Khan’s nephews. Mohammad BaqI therefore sent a 
confidential courier to tell Abd al-Mo’men Khan that his father was 
dying, and to invite him to come to Samarkand. 
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Mir Qolbaba happened to be at Samarkand at this time. Since his 
name has frequently been mentioned in connection with events in 
Transoxania and Khorasan, it seems appropriate at his point to give 
an account of his fall from power, an account given to me by reliable 
sources in that region. He was a Samarkandl by birth, and his mother 
had been a wet nurse to the infant Abdollah Khan. According to 
Uzbeg and Cagatay customary law, a foster brother is called goniil- 
taS,^ and so Mir Qolbaba became the gdnultdi of Abdollah Khan. He 
devoted himself to a variety of studies, and began to compose poetry. 
When Abdollah Khan first became ruler of Transoxania, Mir Qol- 
baba served him well and faithfully and rose rapidly through the 
Khan’s patronage. He was appointed fadr with the rank of emir,^ 
and for a number of years was governor of Herat; he was a firm but 
just governor. Because he stood high in the Khan’s favor, he was 
regarded with envy by the other emirs and principal officers of state. 

During Abdollah Khan’s last illness, the Khan, who was sincerely 
attached to Mir Qolbaba, gave him leave to depart because he knew 
of Abd al-Mo’men Khan’s implacable hostility toward him. "While I 
am still alive,’’ he said, “return to Herat and take refuge in the fortress 
there, so that Abd al-Mo’men Khan may not be able to harm you. 
Once you are at Herat, follow whatever course seems to be in your 
best interests.’’ Mir Qolbaba took his leave of Abdollah Khan, and 
he, his sons, and his retainers mounted their horses. Mir Qplbaba 
told people that the Khan had sent him on a mission, but he was pre- 
vented from leaving by Mohammad BaqI Atallq, the dlv&nbegl, who 
was afraid Abd al-Mo’men Khan would punish him if he let Mir 
Qolbaba slip out of his grasp. 

Mir Qolbaba realized he could not quarrel with Mohammad BaqI 
when the Khan’s life was in the balance, and he went back to the 
room where the Khan lay, hoping to obtain assistance from him. 
When he reached the Khan’s bedside, he saw him much changed and 
noticed that the doctors had given up trying to save him, and that the 
Khan no longer understood what was going on. 

Mir Qolbaba was therefore forced to try and conciliate Mobammad 
BaqI atallq, and by means of smooth words and logical arguments, 
to persuade him to let him go. "It will be better for both of us,’’ he 
^'"United in mind and feelings." 

^Under the early Safavids tcx>, "the ^rs and other members of the religious classes 
held military command, or at least military rank, as had formerly been the case under 
the Timurids." (Savory, Principal Offices I, p. 103). The Uzbeg practice was in all 
probability a continuation of Tlmond practice. 
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said, “if I go. Abd al-Mo’men Khan is hostile not only to me but to 
you also. It does not make sense for both of us to remain here and put 
our heads in a trap. As long as I am in the fort at Herat, he will not be 
able to reveal openly what he has in mind for you or any of the other 
loyal servants of Abdollah Khan.” Since this scheme was sound 
common sense, Mohammad Baqi at&llti agreed to let him go, after 
they had made certain covenants with each other. Just as Mir Qol- 
baba was leaving Samarkand, Abdollah Khan died. But Mir Qolbaba 
told no one outside the palace, and none of his retainers except Mow- 
lana Qara, one of his emirs and a prot6g6 of his in whom he had full 
confidence. 

When his party reached the Oxus, he paused to procure boats for 
the crossing. Several of the boatmen greeted him and enquired after 
the Khan, and Mir Qolbaba began to weep uncontrollably. Everyone 
now knew the truth, and Mowlana Qara formed a conspiracy with 
some of his retainers. “This man,” he said, “is running away from his 
sovereign, and will seek refuge either among the qezelb&S or the 
Cagatay. Where do we think we are going by accompanying him?” 
When Mir Qolbaba was about to step into the boat, Mowlana Qara 
said: “ Abdollah Khan is dead, and his son, Abd al*Mo’men Khan, is 
now ruler of the Uzbegs. Unless you tender your services to him, ob- 
tain an appx>intment as governor from him, and have his letter of 
appointment in your hand, he will not allow you to remain in the 
fortress at Herat. It would be better for us to go to Balk and n^e our 
obeisance to Abd al-Mo’men Khan.” Mir Qolbaba tried to reason 
with him on the grounds that this was not an opportune moment to 
visit the new ruler, but Mowlana Qara told him all his retainers were 
of one mind and united. Mowlana Qara said bluntly that, if Mir 
Qolbaba refused to go to Balk, they would bind him and take him 
there. Mir Qolbaba saw that they were determined and that all his 
entreaties had no effect. He set off to Abd al-Mo’men’s court at Balk, 
resigned to losing his position and property, and probably his life. 

When Abd al-Mo’men Khan moved from Balk to Samarkand, he 
took Mir Qolbaba with him, apparently delighted to see him. Mir 
Qolbaba declared that any shortcomings of which he had been guilty 
hithertoAvere attributable to his loyalty to his benefactor. “Now you,” 
he said, “are my benefactor, and I shall not be remiss in my devotion 
to you.” But Mowlana Qara told Abd al-Mo’men Khan about his own 
bit of loyal service. Mir Qolbaba, he said, had intended to go to Herat, 
strengthen the fortifications there, and defy the Khan. "I was respx>n- 
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sible for bring him here,” he said, “by force and against his will.” 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan then seized Mir Qolbaba. First he instituted 
an investigation designed to mulct Mir Qolbaba of all his money and 
property. He had been told by the people of Khorasan that Mir Qpl- 
taM’s fortune in Khorasan and Transoxania amounted to fifty thou- 
sand toman. After obtaining full particulars of his assets, Abd al- 
Mo’men Khan turned to the question of punishment. First, he had 
Mir Qolbaba’s two sons slaughtered like sheep in front of him, and 
asked, “Is the death of his sons bitter to a father, or not? So why did 
you stir up trouble between me and my father, in the hope that my 
father might destroy me?” My informants state that, after the sons 
had been killed, Abd al-Mo’men fired an arrow which struck Mir 
Qolbaba in the chest, and his retainers finished him off. The Khan 
then sent Soleyman, an aide-de-camp, to guard Herat. Subsequently 
he appointed ijL&jfi Bl, one of his loyal retainers, governor of that 
city, and the latter proceeded to Herat with all sf>eed. 

To return now to the narration of Abd al-Mo’men’s actions after 
receiving Mohammad BaqI’s messages from Samarkand. Although 
the latter urged him to come to Samarkand as soon as possible, Abd 
al-Mo’men procrastinated because he did not trust Mohammad BaqI, 
remembering his hostility to him in the past. When all his troops were 
assembled, he proceeded slowly toward Samarkand, sending messen- 
gers ahead at every stage of the journey to obtain news of what was 
happening in the city. These messengers were instructed to say that 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan had heard that his father was ill and was com- 
ing to visit him. The day on which Abdollah Khan died, several 
couriers left Samarkand to take the good news to Abd al-Mo’men. 
He refused to believe the first one to arrive, arrested him, and 
threatened to cut out his tongue, but the threat was not carried out. 
When the second courier arrived, he realized the news must be true, 
but he rounded on the courier, saying, "The news of their father’s 
death should not be so lightly reported to their sons. Why were you 
in such a hurry to tell me, and bring grief to my heart?” But he wept 
tears of joy, and was nearly bursting with happiness. When the third 
courier arrived, bearing the additional news that Mohammad BaqI 
the dlvanbegi and the rest of the emirs had agreed to support his 
succession, he abandoned his caution, convened a royal audience, sat 
on the royal throne, and had the kettledrums beaten to celebrate 
his accession. 

As Abd al-Mo’men continued to advance slowly toward Samar- 
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kand, he was joined daily by emirs and contingents of Uzbeg troops 
from all parts, come to welcome him and make obeisance. En route, 
he heard that Hezara Sultan, Abdollah Khan's nephew, who was in 
the Samarkand-Tashkent area, had styled himself khan and declared 
his opposition, and that DQstom Sultan and Uzbeg Sultan, his rela- 
tives, had rallied to his support. Abd al-Mo'men Khan was a blood- 
thirsty and hard-hearted man, to whom relatives meant nothing; to 
him, they were merely obstacles in his path. Hezara Sultan and his 
allies, knowing how he had treated his father and not rating their 
own chances very highly as a result, decided to come out in open op- 
position, in the hope of thereby saving their own lives and those of 
their families. 

After entering Samarkand, Abd al-Mo’men Khan marched against 
the rebels with fcH'ces from Balk, Bokhara, QarSi and Samarkand. 
Since most of the troops were inclined toward Abd al-Mo’men Khan, 
the rebels were routed. Their leaders were taken prisoner, and all put 
to death by Abd al-Mo’men Khan, along with their male offspring. 
The Khan showed no compunction in breaking the bonds of kinship. 
After his victory, Abd al-Mo’men appointed Mohanimad BSql, the 
dlv&nbegl, governor of Samarkand. After appointing governors at all 
the towns under his jurisdiction, he returned in triumph to Bokhara. 
The Cossack princes and the governors of outlying areas hastened 
to send envoys signifying their allegiance to him. At Bokhara, Abd 
al-Mo’men continued his purge of any relative he suspected of being 
mature and capable enough to govern. The only exceptions he made 
were Pir Mohammad Sultan, who was an addict and spent all his 
time in opium dens in abject poverty (Abd al-Mo’men Khdn did not 
consider him worth killing), and two or three inf^ts. No other rela- 
tives of Abdollah Khan remained alive. Abd al-Mo’men Khan then 
marched to Balk to make preparations for the invasion of Khorasan. 

The Death of Abd al-Mo'men Khan and the Accession of 
Pir Mofyammad Khan at Bokhara and of Abd al-Amin 
Khan at Balk 

After Abd al-Mo’men had eliminated all his rivals, he began to 
censure and indulge in veiled threats against some of his officers, 
usually emirs who had served under Abdollah Khan, and those whom 
he threatened feared he would implement his threats on arrival at 
Balk. As a result, Abd al-$amad Bahador, formerly master of the 
horse to Abdollah Khan, and Mohanimadqoll Bahador, known as 
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Sttongbow, who was a valiant young champion, conspired to assas- 
sinate him. 

Because of the extreme heat, Abd al-Mo’men was marching at 
night; his order of march was such that the eSik-OqOsls and SeqSvols 
(escorts) and other servants rode a bowshot ahead of the Khan, while 
the emirs, pages, and other troops rode a bowshot behind. The Khan 
himself was surrounded by his grooms, a number of servant boys, 
and a group of boon companions and musicians. One night, as the 
cavalcade was passing a village, Abd al-$amad Bahador and Moham- 
madqoll Bahador secreted themselves behind a wall at the side of the 
road, their bows at the ready. As the Khan drew abreast of the am- 
bush, both assassins fired their arrows, aiming by torchlight. The 
arrows hit their mark, and the Khan fell from his horse as the assassins 
leapt forward with drawn swords, scattered the torchbearers (his 
boon companions and the minstrels, being Persians, were afraid of 
cold steel, and fled), and decapitated Abd al-Mo’men Khan. One of 
the p>ages who tried to resist them was cut to pieces. The assassins 
then leapt on their horses and made for Bokhara. 

A few minutes later, the rear guard came up and saw Abd al- 
Mo’men Khan lying dead on the road. Some of the emirs, like Abd 
al-Saml‘ Bahador, master of the horse, and others who were privy 
to the plot, rode that night to Bokhara. The bulk of the troops did not 
realize what had happened, and when day broke and there was no 
sign of the Khan, thought he had gone out early hunting. When they 
heard the news, panic spread throughout the troops, who formed into 
two factions: the first consisted of former retainers of Abdollah Khan, 
and the second of the Ball^ emirs. The latter grabbed whatever they 
could from the Khan’s treasuries and baggage and galloped off to 
Bali^. The Abdollah Khan emirs and the troops from Bokhara 
plundered most of the Khan’s workshop>s before returning home. 

Since there was no one left at Bokhara fit to rule, the emirs were 
forced to acknowledge as their sovereign Pir Mobammad Khan, the 
man who had been saved from Abd al-Mo’men’s wrath by his addi - 
tion to opium. He was made ruler, with the style of khan. The hotba 
and coinage were embellished with his name, and Mohammad B3ql, 
the dfvdnbe^, who was at Samarkand, was informed. As for the 
Balk emirs, opinion among them was divided: Some wanted to make 
Abd al-Mo’men’s infant son their ruler, to take possession of Abd 
al-Mo’men’s territories from the Oxus to the boundaries of qezelbdi 
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territory, and to punish his murderers; others were of the opinion that 
a two-year-old infant was not suitable to be their ruler. They wanted a 
young, seasoned leader who would stand up to their enemies. 

J3n1 Beg Sultan, Abdollah Khan’s nephew and the father of both 
Din Mohammad Khan and BaqI Khan, had been imprisoned by Abd 
al-Mo’men Khan. His sons, who held various governorships in Khora- 
san, wanted to free him and make him ruler of Balk and Khorasan. By 
chance, BanQ-ye ‘O^pma, the wife of ‘Ebadollah Sultan, the brother of 
Abdollah Khan, who had married Abdollah Khan after her husband’s 
death, came to Balk at this juncture. She had one daughter by 
‘Ebadollah Sultan, who had been married to Abd al-Mo’men and 
had died in his house. A certain ‘Adel, together with Yar Mohammad 
Mina and some of the other elders, went to see her and told her of 
their plans, but she rejected them. The elders said they had been 
driven to consider JanI Beg Sultan, who was ‘Abdollah Khan’s sis- 
ter’s son, as their ruler because of the dearth of other candidates from 
the ruling house. Bana-ye ‘Opna said that, on the contrary, there was 
a scion of the royal house who was fit to rule. "Who is he?’’ they 
asked. ‘‘My husband, ‘Ebadollah Sultan, had a son by a concubine,’’ 
she replied; "his name is Abd al-Amln. After both my husband and 
his mother had died, I looked after him, and brought him up dressed 
as a girl for fear that Abd al-Mo’men Khan, who was busy murdering 
all his relations, would kill him to.’’ The elders were amazed, because 
they had never heard that ‘Ebadollah Sultan had had a son. . 

After ‘Ebadollah’s widow had taken from them several sworn oaths 
that they would not betray her, she produced Abd al-Amtn, dressed 
as a girl. The elders thought her story was a pack of lies, but the boy 
seemed to .be presentable, and the &ct that he was alleged to be 
Abdollah Khan’s nephew on the male side would carry great weight 
as regards his candidacy for the throne.^ The same day, therefore, they 
had him taken to the bathhouse; his long hair was cut off, and he was 
dressed in male attire. He was styled khan and placed on the throne, 
and all the Balk emirs made obeisance to him. He appropriated for 
his own use all Abd al-Mo’men treasuries and other property in Balk* 
BanQ-ye ‘Opna took over control of the administration; the emirs and 
elders took no decision without consulting her. This was surely one 
of the extraordinary tricks of fatel 

’Abd al-Amln was alleged to be the son of Abdollah Khan’s brother, ‘Ebadollah 
Sultan, whereas their other candidate, janI Beg Sultan, was the son of Abdollah 
Khan’s sister. 
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When the Ball^ emirs received the news from Bokhara of the acces- 
sion of nr Mohammad Khan, on the advice of BanQ-ye ‘O^ma they 
did not oppose his accession but sent a friendly letter on behalf of 
Abd al-Amln Khan, congratulating him on it. They entreated him to 
consider Abd al-Amln as his own son, and expressed the hope that 
the two khans could reign secure, each in his own seat of government, 
and assist each other in furthering the prosperity of the realm and 
rendering it secure against its enemies, as had been the case with 
Abdollah Khan and Abd al-Mo’men Khan.* 

The Bokhara emirs consulted the women in the royal harem there, 
and they were adamant in their conviction that ‘Ebadollah Sultan 
had never had a son, that this was a plot on the part of ‘Ebadollah 
Sultan’s widow. However, as a matter of policy, in order to keep the 
people subservient to them, the elders accepted the veracity of this 
claim and did not refute it. On behalf of Pir Mohammad Khan, they 
sent letters of appointment to Abd al-Amln in which the latter was 
addressed as “my son’’ and confirmed in the governorship of Abd 
al-Mo’men’s former territories; the only condition they made was 
that the coinage minted at Balk should bear the name of Pir Moham- 
mad Khan and that Pir Mohammad Khan’s name should be mentioned 
in the hofba before his own name. Since the rule of neither prince was 
in conformity with God’s will, both were short. 

Events in Khordsan, the Accession of Din Mohiammad 
Khan at Herat, and the Rise to Power of His Brother, 
Baql Khan, in Transoxania 


It will be recalled that Yatim Sultan, the son of JanI Beg Sultan, 
nephew of Abdollah Khan, and his brothers governed part of Khora- 
san under mandate from Abdollah Khan. On the orders of the latter, 
they had refused to heed the dictates of Abd al-Mo’men Khan. After 
the death of Abdollah Khan, Abd al-Mo’men Khan came to power 
and imprisoned their father. In their anxiety about their own future, 
they sent an envoy, Yusof Bahador the qUlbegl (officer in charge of 
the aviary), to Shah Abbas, through Ganj AIT Khan, the governor of 
Kerman. They were assured of Sahivid support, and thus encouraged, 
declared against Abd al-Mo’men Khan and tried to seize possession 
of Herat by a ruse. With this object in mind, they appeared before 
Herat with a small band of men. But the Uzbeg emirs in Herat, de- 
*An unfortunate precedent to citel 
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spite their great superiority in numbers, remained inside the fort. The 
attackers, seeing no hope of taking the fort, plundered the surround- 
ing area and returned. 

About the same time, however, they made other forays, with about 
two thousand men, to Farah, where they captured the fort, and to 
Esfezar, which they also occupied. Again they apiseared before Herat. 
This time the Uzbeg governor, ^ajjl Bl, remained within the fort but 
sent a detachment of two thousand men, under Molla Qara and 
Seyyed Mohammad Sultan, to chase them as far as Pol-e Malan. An 
envoy was then sent from Herat to Yatim Sultan at Esfezar, calling 
on him to cease this meddling and retire or prepare for battle. Yatim 
Sultan's response was to march to Herat, and Molla Q^ra and Seyyed 
Mohammad Sultan drew up their men for battle. 

Before fighting had actually started, couriers arrived both from 
Balk and Bokhara bringing the news of the* assassination of Abd 
al-Mo’men Khan. I;^ajjl Bl, who had heard of the Shah’s impending 
exp>edition to Khorasan and saw no one from the ruling house of 
Transoxania cap>able of succeeding Abd al-Mo’men Khan, decided to 
admit Yatim Sultan to Herat and raise him to the position of khan. 
All the emirs of Khorasan rallied to him, seeing in this action their 
only hope of salvation. Molla Q^ra and Seyyed Mohammad Sultan 
fled, fearing for their lives, and their troops joined Yatim Sultan, 
li^ajjl Bl, with the nobles and notables of Herat, met their new ruler, 
henceforth to be known as Din Mohammad Khan, at Pol-e Malan, 
knelt before him, and escorted him into the city. 

Although the hour was inauspicious and the moon was darkened. 
Din Mohammad decided to enter Herat forthwith lest something 
untoward should occur. He camped in the Bag-e Sahr (city park), the 
seat of the rulers of Herat, and issued letters of appointment de- 
signed to win the support of seyyeds and notables throughout Khora- 
san, and of officers in command of forts and administrative districts. 
Since his grandfather, Yar Mohammad Khan, was with him, having, 
recently returned from the pilgrimage. Din Mohammad recognized 
his seniority, according to Genghizid law, and had the kofba recited 
in his gran^ather’s name and his grandfather’s name stamped on the 
coinage. After his election as khan. Din Mohammad Khan forgot 
about the friendly overtures he had made to Shah Abbas and aspired 
to subjugate the whole of Khorasan. He appointed all the Uzbeg emirs 
and nobles to offices appropriate to their rank. 
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The news of the death of Abd al*Mo’men Khan and the approach 
of the royal army had initially thrown the Uzbegs in Khorasan into a 
panic, and each had looked to his own interests. One of them, Soley- 
man yasdvol, governor of Marv-e Sahijan on behalf of Abd al- 
Mo’men Khan, set up as puppet ruler a certain Q^sem Sultan, al- 
leged to be the offspring of JanI Beg Khan and a kinsman of Abdol- 
lah Khan, who was living in obscurity as a dervish. In his name, 
Soleyman yasdvol laid claim to the regions of Marv-e Sahijan, 
Cahar-jfi, Nesa, and Bavard. When he heard that Din Mohammad 
Khan had been proclaimed ruler at Herat, he regretted his action, 
pledged his allegiance to Din Mohammad Khan, and forced (^sem 
Sultan to do the same. Qasem Sultan, who had been granted the 
name but not the substance of pK>wer, planned to get rid of Soleyman 
yasdvol and declare his indep>endence. Din Mohammad Khan sent his 
younger brother, Vall Mohammad Sultan, to Marv-e Sahijan with a 
letter to conciliate Soleyman yasdvol and full authority to settle the 
affairs of that region as he thought fit. He also had instructions to 
have the botba at Marv-e Sahijan recited in the name of his grand- 
father, Yar Mohammad Khan. 

When Vail Mohammad Sultan neared Marv-e Sahijan, Soleyman 
yasdvol went out to welcome him and forced Qasem Sultan, against 
his will, to do the same. When they reached the bridge outside the 
city gates, however, Soleyman yasdvol executed that innocent 
wretch, Qasem Sultan, and escorted Vall Mohammad Sultan into the 
city with every mark of deference. The latter had hardly set foot in- 
side the city when he received the news that the Shah’s arrival was 
imminent, and also that NQr Mohammad Khan, the hereditary ruler 
of Marv-e Sahijan, was on his way as well. Vall Mohammad Sultan 
and Soleyman yasdvol decided they could not hold Marv-e Sahijan 
and retreated to Transoxania by way of Cahar-jQ. 

The governor of MaShad, Abu’l-Mohammad Bl, hearing that the 
royal army had captured Nishapur, decided to defend MaShad. The 
same night, he received the news of the death of Abd al-Mo’men 
Khan, and he thrashed around like a fish in a net. He hop>ed that, if the 
local notables and p>opulace would support him, he could hold 
MaShad until it became clear who had taken command of the Uzbeg 
armies. The next news he heard was that Farhad Khan, with a force 
of twelve thousand qezelbdS, had appieared before the fort of Dastjerd 
in the district of Radekan. Abu’l-Mohanimad Bl, stupefied by the 
news, abandoned his idea of defending MaShad. His Uzbegs were 
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equally disconcerted, and declared that their luck had turned; since 
they had no paramount chief, it would be sheer folly to continue to 
try and retain possession of Khorasan, a province which had been in 
qezelbdS hands for a hundred years. 

“Let us get out,** they said, “while we have the chance.'* But some 
stupid fellows said, “Why should we leave the city in such a flourish- 
ing condition for the qezelbdif Before we leave, let us sack the city 
and carry off the gold railing round the tomb of the Imam RezSl, the 
jeweled spike on top of the dome of the shrine, and anything else we 
can see in the way of ornaments.** Mercifully, those seyyeds and 
scholars who were in Mashad at the time succeeded in dissuading 
Abu'l-Mohammad B1 from this course of action by instilling in him 
the fear of an uprising by the mob; by making him dread the ill repute 
he would incur; and by making him afraid of being subjected to an 
investigation by other Uzbegs greedy for a share of the loot. The Uz- 
beg emir in his turn managed to check the hotheads among his officers 
by well-considered arguments: they should not abuse the hospitality 
they had enjoyed for ten years from the people of Mashad, he said, by 
molesting them and destroying their property. 

As a quid pro quo, the Uzbeg emir charged the seyyeds and leading 
men of Mashad to instruct the elders of the city wards to see that none 
of the urban mob molested any of his men or their families. He further 
charged them not to inform the qezelbds of the impending Uzbeg 
evacuation until three days had elapsed, so that his men could with- 
draw without harassment. The same night, Abu’l-Mohammad Bl 
sounded the stand-to, and all his forces, both infantry arid cavalry, 
marched out of the Mir All Amu Gate and took the road to Saraks. 

The moment the Uzbegs had left, the seyyeds and leading men of 
Mashad sent a courier to Farhad Khan at Dastjerd. Farhad Khan 
marched the same hour to Mashad, entered the city, visited the shrine 
of the Imam Reza, and reported to the Shah, who had reached the 
region of AsbabL in the district of Soqan, and jQrband. Abu'l-Mobam- . 
mad Bl and his men, who by this time had passed Saraks and reached 
QQrabad, were summoned to Herat by Din Mobammad Khan, who 
reprimanded them severely for having evacuated MaShad. Abu’l- 
Mobammad Bl defended himself, but Din Mobammad Khan refused 
to listen and for three days denied him audience, until finally the 
Khan’s principal officers interceded for him. Meanwhile, the Khan 
appointed as governor of MaShad one of his own cousins, Seyyed 
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Mobammad Sultan, and sent him posthaste with four hundred vet* 
erans in the hope of taking possession of the city before the qezelbsS 
got there. Din Mobammad Khan also dispatched Sahom Kiilta to 
garrison the fort at CorlSn. 

Meanwhile, Seyyed Mohammad Khan and his men had reached 
Torbat-e Jam, unaware that the qezelbdtS had reoccupied MaShad. The 
kaldntar^ of Torbat at once informed Farhad Khan of the arrival of the 
Uzbegs, and the latter dispatched a contingent under the command 
of his brother, Zu’l-Faqar Khan. The qezelb&S caught the Uzbegs in 
the act of mounting their horses; the Uzbegs, having no time to form 
up for battle, fled, pursued by the qezelb&S, who slew the majority of 
them and returned to MaShad with about eighty prisoners. Seyyed 
Mohammad Sultan returned crestfallen to Herat. 

The Uzbegs still did not realize that the Shah had taken the field in 
person. They thought that Farhad Khan, and Ganj All Khan the 
governor of Kerman, had taken advantage of the death of Abdollah 
Khan and the murder of Abd al*Mo’men Khan to campaign in Khora- 
san and to try and link up with the qezelb&S emirs, such as BOdaq 
Khan, who still remained in that province. This misapprehension en- 
couraged Dm Mohammad Khan to take the field against the qezelb&S. 
He marched out of Herat and camped in the Kaja Nur gardens. But 
the Uzbeg emirs, chiefs, and elders were doubtful about the wisdom 
of giving battle to the qezelb&S, and held repeated councils of war. 

Experienced Uzbeg commanders — men like Mirza Abdollah Man- 
qat, who was descended from the royal house of Manqai; Ijajjl BI; 
and Abu’l-Mohammad Bl — said to Din Mohammad Khan: 

Khorasan has been qezelb&S territory for a century, 
and at no time have the Uzbegs established them- 
selves firmly there. Our territory has traditionally 
been Transoxania. It is not sound policy to leave our 
ancestral lands and expend great effort over Khora- 
san. Since we have no prince in Transoxania worthy 
of the name, it would be better for you to return 
there and devote your energies to the administration 
of that province. If you wish to retain some foothold 
in Khorasan, we suggest you leave in the citadel at 

*The kaldntar in many ways corresponded to the mayor of a toWn. One of his chief 
functions was to supervise the financial and other affairs of the guilds. 
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Herat your brother, BaqI Mohammad, with a garrison 
of several thousand men and provisions for a year; 
garrisons should also be maintained at Tan, Qa’en, 
in fistan, and at other places west of Herat. 


Since you have made friendly overtures to Shah 
Abbas and have repeatedly sent letters to him assur- 
ing him of your devotion, you should inform him that 
the Uzbegs have now been delivered from the 
tyranny of Abd al-Mo’men Khan and have pledged 
their allegiance to you. You should tell him that we 
are now prepared to hand over to his officers the 
province of Khorasan and to withdraw to Transox- 
ania, which is the seat of this dynasty. We have al- 
ready handed over to his officers the cities of MaShad, 
Nishapur, and TorSiz, and have evacuated a number 
of forts. It has not been possible so far to remove our 
families and dependents from Khorasan, and so you 
have left your own family, and the families of the 
Uzbeg emirs and nobles, in the care of your brother 
BaqI Mobammad at Herat. We have entrusted their, 
honor to the Shah’s officers; let them not fail in their 
duty. 


You should continue: ‘After we, God willing, have 
consolidated our position in our original territory an^ 
ancestral lands, and our kingdom has been placed 
on a surer foundation, we will not refuse to hand over 
Herat as well, and the other places in Khorasan oc- 
cupied by us, if the Shah so orders. But we are per- 
suaded that the king of the qezelbdS, when he receives 
this offer of friendship, will demonstrate his chivalry 
and magnanimity by being satisfied with the recap- 
ture of MaShad and the other places evacuated by 
the Uzbegs, and will not lay hands on Herat. After 
we have settled all our affairs in Transoxania, Turk- 
estan, Balk, and BadakS^n in conformity with our 
wishes, and order has been restored to government, 
if the Shah would like to come to Khorasan, we can 
settle all these matters together; if not, we will act 
as the occasion demands. 
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The majority of the Uzbeg elders supported these views and the 
idea of sending a letter along these lines to the Shah, and they under- 
took to stock the citadel at Herat with the necessary provisions. They 
arrested a number of the inhabitants of Herat and troop commanders 
whom they suspected of possible opposition. But some ignorant hot- 
heads disagreed with this plan. “There is no sign of the Shah,’’ they 
said, “and so far the qezelbdS forces that have appeared amount to no 
more than ten or twelve thousand men. Even so, they have advanced 
deep into Khorasan. To turn our backs on them would be a sign of 
weakness, and would not augur well for your reign. If we abandon 
Khorasan and retire to Transoxania as is suggested, valiant warriors 
will scorn us and accuse us of cowardice. In that event, you can easily 
imagine what the result will be. We do not know what is going on in 
Transoxania, or what the attitude of the emirs there is. Giving up 
Khorasan is like throwing away cash for the sake of credit; it is neither 
sensible nor courageous. Let us gird up our loins like men and go 
forth to fight the qezelbdS. If we are victorious, the prestige of the 
Khan will be enhanced, and everything will be arranged in accordance 
with our wishes. If we are defeated (which God forbid!), no one will 
reproach us.’’ 

Din Mohammad Khan preferred the second proposal, which was 
supported by most of the hotheads who had held administrative ix>sts 
in Khorasan and were .loath to give up these delightful jobs. Din 
Mohammad himself thought it an easy matter to defeat the qezelbdS, 
since during the lifetime of Abdollah Khan he had fought several 
engagements against incautious qezelbdS emirs and had been vic- 
torious. The supporters of the first proposal were forced to keep their 
peace or risk being accused of cowardice. Abu’l-Mohammad BI, who 
had no intention of fighting the qezelbdS and who disliked the way 
things were shaping up, slipped away one night with his men from 
Din Mohammad’s camp, and put so much distance between himself 
and the Khan that the latter was powerless to do anything about it. 

At this juncture, reports came in that the qezelbdS were retiring 
toward Iraq following the receipt of bad news from that direction. 
The Uzbegs forgot all their plans for the defense of the citadel at 
Herat and set out from the I^ja NOr gardens in hot pursuit. The further 
they advanced, the more confident they became of their ability to 
fight the qezelbdS, until Din Mohammad Khan came face to face 
with Shah Abbas at the battle of Rabat-e Parian and was defeated. 
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The Beginning of the Tale^^of the Reconquest of Khorasdn 

The Shah had marched from Isfahan on 3 Ramaian 1006/9 April 
1598. He had stopped for a while at Kashan in order to arrange pay- 
ment for the troops and to complete his prepiarations for the cam- 
paign. He had sent the army on ahead via I^r and FlrQzkQh to Bes- 
tam, with orders to await him there. He himself had gone to Mazan- 
daran by the Siah-kQh" road for some hunting, taking advantage of 
the presence there of Farhad Khan. He had never seen this province, 
his hereditary domain, which had only recently been brought under 
the jurisdiction of his officers. Mobilization orders were sent out to 
all parts of the empire: The qUrdlb&Sl and his men were ordered to 
accompany the royal camp; Allahverdi Khan and Ganj All Khan, 
with the gol&ms and troops from Pars and the contingents from Ker- 
man, respectively, were ordered to march via Yazd and Biabanak*^ 
and to join the royal camp in Khorasan. 

After his hunting expedition, the Shah had marched to Bestam 
with Farhad Khan by way of Savar and Cahar Deh in the Astarabad 
district. To the rendezvous at Bestam came also Ii^ajjl Mohammad 
Khan, the ruler of K3razm, with his son Arab Mohammad Sultan, and 
NQr Mohammad Khan the son of Abu'l-Mohammad, the ruler of 
Marv-e Sahijan, Nesa, and Ablvard, who, as previously reported, 
had been forced to flee from their territories by Abdollah Khan and 
had taken refuge with the Shah. On his arrival at Bestam, the Shah 
reviewed his troops, with the exception of the contingents from Pars 
and Kerman, which had not yet arrived. When news arrived that Abd 
al-Mo’men Khan had executed Mir Qolbaba GdniiltaS, had crushed 
his rivals at Samarkand and Tashkent, had systematically put to 
death all the princes he thought might cause him trouble, and was 
marching on Khorasan with a large army, the more faint-hearted of 
the Shah’s advisers urged him not to proceed to Khorasan, but to 
sp>end this year settling affairs in Astarabad. He should wait and see 
what Abd al-Mo’men’s intentions were before proceeding further. 

The Shah, whose heart was set on the reconquest of Khorasan, 
scorned this pusillanimous advice, but he did turn his attention to the 
affairs df Astarabad. Since Astarabad was adjacent to Mazandaran, 

'<*A conscious echo of the style of the Sshndma. 

"See Le Strange, p. 208. 

"An oasis halfway across the Great Desert; see Le Strange, p. 325, and also article 
in£f*. 

"See Rabino, index s.w. 
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of which Farhad Khan was governor, the Shah made the latter gov- 
ernor of AstarSbad too. The Shah also wrote conciliatory letters to 
the nobles and leaders of the SiahpOS tribe of Astarabad, each of 
whom was the master of some small district. Qaraman Beg, a rela- 
tive of Farhad Khan, was appointed ddrUga of Astarabad, and sent 
thither with three hundred QaramanlQ and other troops. The Siah- 
pOs chiefs, since they were at loggerheads with one another and since 
the royal army was encamped at Bes^am, saw no alternative but to 
accept the authority, of the ddr&ga. 

At this juncture, the qfiSbegi, the envoy of Yatim Sultan, arrived 
at Bestam. His master’s message was as follows: 

My brothers and I were the proteges of Abdollah 
Khan. To please him, we declined to give our support 
to his sons, and the latter has borne us a grudge for 
this reason and has declared his hostility toward us. 

Now that Abd al-Mo’men has succeeded his father 
on the throne, he is seeking to have his revenge on 
those who withheld their allegiance from him during 
his father’s lifetime. This being so, I have no refuge 
save Your Majesty. Whenever Your Majesty’s armies 
reach Khorasan, I will tender my submission to you. 

The Shah was delighted by this message, and sent a friendly reply by 
the hand of Mohammad Beg ArabglrlG the eSik-dq&sl, who had been 
on a mission to Herat the previous year. Mohammad Beg set off in the 
company of the quSbegl, and took with him a number of Arabian 
horses and other gifts for Yatim Sultan. 

The Shah sent ysjjl Mohammad Khan to l^razm via the Astarabad 
road, and sent letters to the §a’en-k3nl Yaqqa Turkmans, who lived 
in the regions around the Gorgan and Atrek rivers and had tradition- 
ally been the subjects of the ruler of I^razm, calling on them to give 
their support to ^fajjl Mohammad Khan. The latter left his grandsons, 
Barandaq Sultan and Olog Mirza, in the royal camp, and set off with 
his eldest son, Arab Mohammad Sultan, and his other sons. 

The Shah then marched from Bestam toward Jajarm, sending 
ahead as an advance g^ard, one day’s march in front of the main 
body, Farhad Khan, Zu’l-Faqar Khan the beglerbeg of Azerbaijan, 
and a number of other emirs with about ten thousand men. At this 
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point, the Shah decided to send a letter to Abd al-Mo’men Khan, and 

RQbollah Beg Zu’l-Qadar, an aide-de-camp,‘^ volunteered to take it. 

The letter, a mixture of exhortation and threats, read as follows: 

For a number of years you have annually invaded 
Khorasan, and since I was preoccupied with problems 
in Iraq and Gllan, you seized the opportunity to 
occupy MaShad and various other cities, and aspired 
to occupy still others. Every time I have made the 
long journey from Iraq in the hopes of meeting you 
in battle, you have run away, giving as your excuse 
that your father, the ruler of the Uzbegs, would not 
allow you to give battle to the ruler of the qezelbdS. 

As a result of this constant passage of armies, the 
people of Khorasan have suffered greatly. Now, you 
are the ruler of Transoxania, Turkestan, Balk, and 
BadakSSn, and have disposed of all possible rivals. 

All the Uzbegs armies are under your control. This 
time, I have come to Khorasan with the intention of 
reconquering it, and I shall not return until I have 
accomplished this end. 

If you are prepared to listen to our words of advice, 
you will relinquish Khorasan, which from ancient 
times has been part df Iran and has been part of the 
realm of the Safavid house for a century. If you do' 
this, declare your friendship toward men, and ask 
forgiveness for your past misdemeanors, I am pre- 
pared, for the sake of the displaced and suffering 
people of Khorasan, to abandon my desire for ven- 
geance, to declare a truce, and to assist you, with 
money and troops, in consolidating your power. 

If, on the other hand, your ears are deaf to our 
exhortations,^^ if you close the door of friendship and 
persist in your hostility toward us, then do not employ 
cunning and guile and run away as you have in pre- 
vious years; think of the effect on your prestige now 
that you are undisputed ruler of the Uzbegs. So 

'*Yasavol-e sobbat. There were several grades of yasdvoL the yasdvoldn-e sobbtU were 
highest in rank, and these offices were prestigious positions usually reserved for the 
sons of emirs (TM, p. 133). 

‘‘Lit;: “Stuffed with the cotton wool of heedlessness.” 
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stride on to the battlefield like a man; there is no 
room for more excuses. Choose your own site for the 
battle for which everyone has been waiting for years, 
so that God’s will may be done and the ordinary 
people may be delivered from the passage of both 
our armies. Should you refuse, then, without caring 
what destruction may result to Khorasan, I shall 
pursue you to Balk and shall not draw rein until I 
reach Bokhara. In that case, God alone knows what 
havoc will be wrought by my armies in those regions. 

This message was borne by RQhollah Beg Zu’l-Qadar, the aide-de- 
camp, and the Shah proceeded on his way to Ma^had. Deciding to 
take no risks, he sent his son and heir, Mohammad B3qer Mirza, 
back to Isfahan in the charge of Shaikh Ahmad Beg, an eStk-dqdst of 
the harem.*® The army marched after the ‘Eyd-e AihS.” and after 
camping at KalpuS, began its victorious campaign. Its first success 
was the recapture of Nishapur. 

When Shah Abbas approached Nishapur, the Uzbeg governor of 
the region, Sultan Ahmad (a scion of the Uzbeg royal house), per- 
ceived clear indications that the local populace were on the side of 
the Shah, and realized that this made it impossible for him to hold 
Nishapur. On the other hand, he dared not retreat for fear of what 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan would do to him; he foresaw in addition that, 
if h^withdrew, he and his men would be harassed and plundered by 
the scum of Nishapur. He therefore decided that his best plan would 
be to go on pilgrimage and to throw in his lot with the Shah. He left 
Nishapur with a handful of men, and the rest of his men dispersed, 
some going to MaShad, others to Herat. 

Hardly was Abmad Sultan clear of the city gates when the people 
of Nishapur beat the kettledrums in the name of Shah Abtxis. As 
soon as the news reached KalpCkS, Emir Abu’l-Ma’all NiSapQrl was 
dispatched to take over the civil administration of the province; he 
was an eminent seyyed, a former kaldntar, and a power in the land in 
that region who had gone to Iraq after the Uzbeg occupation of Nish- 
apur and had been constantly at the Shah’s side. Mohammad Sultan 

>*On the eSfk-aqdsfbdSI-ye keram, the officer in charge of the eSfk-iqisU of the 
harem. See TM, p. 1S9. 

■’The acrificial feast performed by pilgrims in the valley of- Minfl on the tenth of 
Zu’l-I^ejja. 
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Bayat, then governor of Sabzavar, was made governor of Nishapur. 
Ahmad Sultan Uzbeg was given permission to perform the pilgrimage, 
but I have no information about what happened to him subsequently. 
The Shah then marched in the footsteps of Farhad Khan’s advance 
guard, via Soqan and jQrband, to MaShad. When he reached Asbahl> 
in the district of Soqan, couriers arrived from Farhad Khan bringing 
news of the death of Abd al-Mo’men Khan and the recapture of 
Mashad. 

The Shah prostrated himself in gratitude for God’s mercies toward 
him (his primary reason for wishing to recover MaShad had been the 
desire to visit the shrine of the Imam Reia), and his troops threw 
their caps in the air and cheered lustily. The Shah marched from 
Nishapur, and on 24 Zu’I-I;Iejja 1006/28 July 1598 camped on the 
banks of the river at Tus. 

Farhad Khan and his emirs, together with the notables of MaShad, 
went out to welcome the Shah and prostrated themselves before him. 
Farhad Khan and the emirs of the vanguard were ordered to march 
on Herat and recapture that city (reports of the accession of Din Mo- 
hammad Khan, the mobilization of his forces, and his intentions, had 
not yet been verified). 

The following day, 25 Zu’l-IJejja 1006/29 July 1598, Shah ’Abbas 
left TOs to perform the pilgrimage to the shrine of the Eighth Imam. 
When the dome of the shrine came in sight, the Shah dismounted, 
prostrated himself with his forehead on the ground, and wept tears 
of joy. He then proceeded, barefooted and bareheaded, to the shrine. 
After he had completed the formalities of the pilgrimage, the Shah 
took stock of the shrine. He found it in bad condition, stripF>ed of its 
gold and silver chandeliers. Nothing remained of the ornaments 
donated to the shrine during the Safavid period except the gold 
railing around the tomb itself. On the spot, the Shah appointed Budaq 
Khan CeganI governor of Ma§had. He then retired to Cahar Bag, where 
the Uzbeg prisoners captured at Jam were brought before him and 
interrogated. From what they said, and from the report made by 
Seyyed Mohammad Sultan, it was confirmed that Din Mohammad 
Khan had come to the throne at Herat and intended to hold Khora- 
san. The size of his army was reported as twenty thousand men, but 
the local inhabitants denied this and said it did not amount to more 
than six or seven thousand. His experienced advisers thought the 
latter estimate more probable. 
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The Shah hoped that, by sending Farhad Khan and the vanguard 
to Herat immediately, he would catch the Uzbegs before they were 
fully organized and had had time to complete their preparations to 
defend the city. The Shah left at MaShad a few of Din Mohammad 
Khan’s retainers. “Your Khan,’’ he said, “has professed his loyalty to 
me, and has sent an envoy to me; if he is sincere in his professions, I 
will bestow on you robes of honor and equipment and send you to 
him wherever he may be.’’ The remainder of the prisoners he put to 
death. 


The Shah spent three days in MaShad seeing to the affairs of the 
shrine. He appointed Qazi Sultan Torbatl, an eminent seyyed from 
Torbat-e ^eydarlya, warden of the shrine; the latter had retired to 
Iraq when Mashad fell into the hands of the Uzbegs, and was current- 
ly darUga of Isfahan. He was given Torbat-e ^eydarlya as his fief. 
The Shah detached a body of five hundred qUrHis under the command 
of BOdaq Khan CeganI and Sahqoll Sultan Bayat, and ordered them 
to proceed with NOr Mohammad Khan in the direction of Nesa, Abl- 
vard, and Marv, his hereditary domains, to subjugate those territories 
and hand them over to him. 

On 28 Zu’l-I^ejja 1006/1 August 1598, the Shah marched from 
Mashad. At Farhadjerd in the district of Jam, he was joined by Mah- 
mOd Beg SamlQ, the brother of Eslam Beg the centurion. MahmQd 
Beg had fled to India when Herat was occupied by the Uzbegs, and 
had recently returned via Herat. He brought detailed information 
about the situation there. He reported that Din Mohammad Khan 
had now set his heart on retaining control of Khorasan, and would 
not easily abandon this ambition; he further reported that some 
twelve thousand Uzbeg troops, plus two or three thousand men from 
the Haz3ra tribes, had assembl^ at Herat. He said the Uzbegs were 
unaware that the Shah was present in person; they thought he was 
still at Bestam, and were busily making their preparations to give 
battle to Farhad Khan and the advance guard. Din Mohammad 
Khan’s intention, if the Shah marched against him and if he did not 
have sufficient force to withstand him, was to leave his brother Baqi 
Sultan to hold the citadel at Herat and retreat to Transoxania to levy 
more troops. He had no intention of relinquishing Khorasan. The 
Shah had great confidence in the reliability of MahmQd Beg’s report, 
and pondered deeply on his best course of action in these circum- 
stances. 
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The Shah then summoned a council of the principal officers of 
state, and addressed them as follows: 

The Uzbegs have a considerable force at Herat. It 
is not in our interests to allow them to fight a pitched 
battle with Farhad Khan and oiir vanguard, because 
their sovereign is with them, and there will therefore 
be no comparison between them and our emirs as 
regards tenacity and stubbornness of resistance; con- 
sequently, they may suffer a reverse that will raise 
the morale of the enemy. On the other hand, if I 
order Farhad Khan not to advance farther until we 
catch up with him, the Uzbegs will be able to com- 
plete the defenses at Herat at their leisure and then 
retire to Transoxania. If we are obliged to lay siege 
to the citadel, it will be a long business, since the 
fortifications are strong. My plan, therefore, is to 
send a courier to Farhad Khan, ordering him to re- 
tire a distance of one day's march and to spread the 
rumor that a crisis has arisen in Iraq and Azerbai- 
jan and that the Ottomans have profited by my 
absence to invade our territory. He is to say that, on 
receipt of this news, I marched precipitately back to 
Iraq. When the Uzbegs hear this, I do not doubt that 
they will abandon their plan to defend Herat and . 
march forth confidently to give battle to our emirs 
and reoccupy MaShad. At this point I, having left 
behind all baggage and anyone who does not have a 
good horse, will take a body of troops, each man 
having a second mount, and ride by forced marches 
to join Farhad Khan without waiting for the arrival 
of the Fars and Kerman contingents. If this plan 
succeeds, the enemy will not have time to put the 
citadel at Herat in proper shape to withstand a siege 
and, God willing, victory will be ours. 

This plan was approved by all the Shah’s advisers, and orders were 
immediately dispatched to Farhad Khan. Orders were also sent to 
Allahverdi Khan and Ganj All Khan telling them not to wait for the 
full mobilization of their troops, but to bring such men as they had 
who had swift horses, and to join the royal camp in the vicinity of 
Conan. Finally, orders were g;iven to the vizier, I^atem Beg, and to 
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Shah All Sultan Mir CameSgezek to remain behind to guard the 
baggage train and to come on slowly toward Herat. Then, on 1 Mo- 
harram 1007/4 August 1598, in the forenoon, the Shah marched from 
Farhadjerd toward jam, joining forces first with Farhad Khan who, 
following orders, had retired one day’s march from the fort at Bag- 
and. Then, at Sar-e Pol on the Herat River, he joined AllahverdI 
Khan and Ganj All Khan. The Shah covered ten days’ journey in 
four and a half days and came upon the enemy on Wednesday, 5 
Mohanram 1007/8 August 1598, at the Salar Bridge, four farsahs 
from the city of Herat. On the morning of 6 Moharram/9 August, a 
pitched battle was fought between the two armies at Rabat-e Parian. 

The Shah’s Victory over Din Mot}ammad Khan 

As already related, Din Mohammad Khan had been deceived by 
the Shah’s ruse and had advanced from Herat as far as the Salar 
Bridge. There, an Arab of the MiS-e mast** tribe, who knew what the 
Shah looked like, came into the Uzbeg camp one night and said he 
had recognized the Shah at Sar-e Pol. When questioned about the 
size and composition of the Shah’s army, he replied that the Shah had 
only a few men with him, but the main army was close behind. The 
Uzbeg emirs held a council of war. They were opposed to fighting a 
battle with the qezelbdS, and were in favor of retiring to Herat, nego- 
tiating with the Shah along the lines already agreed to, and then 
withdrawing to Transoxania while negotiations were in progress, 
leaving Baqi Khan at Herat. It was absolutely not in their interests, 
they said, to give battle to the qezelbdS. Din Mohammad Khan said 
that their views made sense, but time was short. “The qezelbdS are 
already here,’’ he said, “and if we march back to Herat during the 
night, half our men will become scattered; there will be very little 
time in which to put the citadel in a state to withstand a siege before 
we have to leave and incur the ignominy of flight. It is better for us 
to fight like men. If we win, that is what we want; if we lose, there is 
no disgrace in being defeated by a powerful monarch.’’ The Uzbeg 
emirs, not wishing to be accus^ of cowardice, prepared for battle. 

The truth was that Din Mohammad Khan’s arrogance had increased 
to the point that his ambitions could not be driven from his head save 
by the swtMrd, and on the morning of Friday, 6 Moharram 1007/9 
August 1598, he drew up his men in battle array: On the right wing, 
he stationed his brother BaqI Sultan, with Mlrzfl Abdollah Manqat 

'•"Rutting ram.” 
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and BI the governor of Herat. To the left of his center, he 

stationed a number of emirs with orders to make a general charge, in 
conjunction with the center, whenever they saw the qezelhdS attack 
faltering, and to do their utmost to rout the enemy. Din Mohammad 
Khan stationed himself on the left with one thousand picked men. 
His plan was that, irrespective of whether the Uzbegs were victorious 
or defeated, this body of one thousand men should keep together and 
stand by him. 

By the time the Shah reached Sar-e Pol, many of his men’s horses 
were tired, both as a result of the speed of their march from Farhad- 
jerd and because of the great heat. The Shah had only some three or 
four thousand men with him, and the total number of men at his dis- 
posal, including those of Farhad Khan, did not amount to more than 
ten thousand. Nevertheless, placing his trust in divine favor and in 
his royal good fortune, he disposed his men in the following manner; 
Farhad Khan, Zu’l-Faqar Khan, and the other emirs of the vanguard 
were stationed in front with four or five thousand men; the Shah 
adorned the center by the kingly glory*’’ of his presence, and the re- 
maining emirs, qUrils and goldms were placed to right and left of 
the center. 

The battle of Rabat-e Parian opened when the skirmishers of both 
armies met. The Safavid van charged in a compact body and routed 
the Uzbeg advance guard, and then the whole of the van pursued the 
enemy in their desire to demonstrate their prowess and bring back 
enemy heads and weapons. Farhad Khan was left exposed vith only 
a handfpl of men around him. Baqi Sultan, with the troops of the 
Uzbeg left,^ at once led a countercharge that forced back the Safavid 
van, now scattered. Since Farhad Khan did not have with him his 
corps commander’s standard, which would have provided a rallying 
point for the Safavid skirmishers, their retreat became a rout that 
threatened to throw the center into confusion as well. Farhad Khan 
entered the fray himself with the few men remaining with him, only 
to be wounded and retreat, and later to be accused by his peers of. 
having fled from the field. 

Shah Abbas, seeing the army of Azerbaijan routed, ordered the 
center and the right and left wings to advance, and a general en- 

'*Fan'; see my article “Iran, a 2500-year Historical and Cultural Tradition,” in Iranian 
Civilixation and Ctdture (ed. C. J. Adams), Montreal, 1972, pp. 78-79. 

'The author previously stated that BSql Sultan was stationed on the right wing. 
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gagement ensued with the Uzbeg left and right. Despite the presence 
of the Shah in the Safavid ranks, the Uzbegs fought stubbornly, but 
were eventually routed by repeated determined charges by the Safa- 
vid center led by the Shah. At this point. Din Mohammad Khan led 
his one thousand picked men in a flanking movement around the 
Sahivid right, intending to charge the Safavid center. Because of the 
clouds of dust in the air, this movement was not observed by the 
Safavids until Sultan All CeganI, the son of BQdaq Khan, who was 
stationed slightly in front of where the Shah was standing with no 
more than two hundred moqarrabs and personal retainers, saw the 
gleam of the helmets, chain mail, and breastplates of riders ad- 
vancing through a reedbed. He at once reported to the Shah, and a 
wave of panic went through the Shah’s retainers. The Shah intuitively 
guessed that these men were led by Din Mohammad Khan himself, 
and he shouted to his men, “Why are you just standing there? Think 
of the disgrace if you turn and runi Attack like men, for a valiant 
death is preferable to a life of shame!’* 

The first qezelb&S to spur his horse forward and cut down one of 
the Uzbeg warriors was All Beg, the master of the hunt, the son of 
Ahmad Aqa Gerampa OstajlQ. He was followed by the other devoted 
youths stationed in front of the Shah. Each of them hurled from the 
saddle one of the enemy, so that forty or fifty of the Uzbegs were 
quickly slain. Din Mohammad Khan kept his horse reined in, not 
daring to attack, and his men lost heart and turned to flee. The Shah 
wanted to pursue Din Mohammad Khan and engage him in personal 
combat, but one of Ganj All Khan’s retainers came up and told him 
that Din Mohammad’s center was close behind. The Shah therefore 
abandoned the idea, and allowed the Uzbeg Khan to rejoin his center. 
The i&zls, however, continued to pursue the enemy from the field, 
inflicdng further casualties on them, and Din Mohammad Khan him- 
self was wounded by a spear thrust. 

KalQl Beg the Georgian, one of the goldms of the royal household, 
claimed the credit for this: “I thrust at him with my spear,’’ he said, 
“and his hat^* fell off. One of the other Uzbegs took off his own hat and 
placed it on the head of Din Mohammad Khan, which made me 
realize it was indeed the Khan whom I had wounded.’’ The hat had 
been picked up and brought in by a gdzf, and several Uzbeg prisoners 

a tall round hat, used either on its own or as a hase around which to wind 
a turban. See R. P. A. Dozy, Dictionnaire ditailU des Noms des Vitemenls chet Us 
Arabes, Amsterdam, 1843, pp. 280ff. 
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affirmed that it was the Khan's, but others denied it. The result was 
that KalQl Beg’s claim was disallowed. To complicate matters, 
Pirzada Abdal Beg alleged that he himself had wounded the 

Khan. The author turned for information to Mowlana Ebrahim MaS- 
hadl, a former employee of Mirza AbQ. T^leb Reiavl who, after the 
Uzbeg invasion of Khorasan, had gone to Herat and become the 
secretary of Mir Qolbaba Goniiltas; later, he had become secretary 
to Din Mobammad Khan, and had been admitted to the Khan’s coun- 
cil meetings. I asked him if he could give me personal details about 
Din Mobammad Khan, and a description of the battle of Raba^-e 
Parian. This was his reply: 

“I was with the Khan,” he said, “when he made his flanking 
maneuver with the intention of attacking the Safavid center. We 
emerged from the screen of reeds to find only a small force con- 
fronting us, although we could see another body of troops in the dis- 
tance. The Uzbeg warriors all thought that this latter group was the 
Shah’s corps; they stood in considerable awe of the 61an of die Shah’s 
corps, and so the Uzbeg elders laid restraining hands on the Khan’s 
reins. ‘Our forces have been defeated,’ they said, ‘and are streaming 
back toward the city. Qezelbdl block our path, both in front and in 
our rear. If we attack this small group ahead of us, the Shah’s corps, 
the dense mass of which you can see in the distance, will advance 
and surround us, and not one of us will escape alive. The game is 
over. We should retire while you are still unharmed and before the 
situation gets any worse.’ The Khan saw that his men had no stomach 
for further fighting, and was forced to leave the field.” 

“The Khan’s men had not gone more than ten paces,” continued 
Mowlana Ebrahim MaShadI, “before they lost discipline and scat- 
tered all over the place. Barely twenty men stayed at the Khan’s 
side. Several times, qezelbdi charges penetrated our ranks, and in 
one of these the Khan received a spearthrust, but he concealed it 
from his companions. When we reached Cehel Doktaran, we saw 
blood pouring from his sleeve and down his side. He gave me leave to ' 
depart: ‘You have a family in Herat,’ he said; ‘where do you think you 
are going? Turn back.’ So I turned back, entered the city, and hid my- 
self until things had quieted down a bit. Baqi Sultan came galloping 
through the city with about thirty or forty men and took the road to 
Kohdastan, the way to AndekOd and Soborgan. They crossed the 
Oxus by the ford at Karki and reached Bokhara, where BaqI Sul- 
tan’s fortunes later prospered.” 
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In short, many men of note lost their lives in this battle. On the 
Uzbeg side, emirs like Bl, the governor of Herat; NajQlI Bah3- 
dor; Mirza Abdollah Manqaf; Mohammad Morad Bl; and Moham- 
mad Yar-oglan; of the other emirs, some were killed, others taken 
prisoner. Of the commanders of note, none escaped. The gSzJs pur- 
sued the enemy to Gazor-gah and Kohdastan, slaying large numbers 
of them; the number of Uzbeg dead totaled four thousand. The Safa- 
vid pursuit could not be carried farther. Most of the horses had 
foundered as a result of the forced marches, the strenuous action, and 
the heat, and the onset of darkness also prevented pursuit. Those 
Uzbegs who survived the battle and had families in Herat removed 
their families and possessions from the city and retreated in the 
direction of Meymana and FarySb; those who had no encumbrances 
of this kind fled directly from the field. 

The Shah entered the caravanserai of Parian on the outskirts of 
Herat and, in gratitude for God’s favor toward him, spared those he 
found there, mostly wounded, women, and children. The royal army 
camfied across the main road into Herat. On the Safavid side, the 
only casualties among officers of note were Vail Beg Ostajla the 
centurion and Qasem Beg SamlQ the groom; the total Safavid killed 
amounted to one hundred. The Safavid baggage train and the rest of 
the army, in the charge of the vizier, I^atem Beg, had reached KSrlz 
in the district of Bakarz when the aide-de-camp, SahverdI Beg Bay- 
boidlQ, brought them the good news of the victory at Rabat-e Par- 
ian. They then hastened to join the Shah. The people of Herat and 
the emirs of the tribes (Hazarajat,^^ Qepfaq,*® TeymOn,*^ TShefI, and 
JamSldl),^^ came forth to tender their allegiance to the Shah. 

Before the Shah had reached Herat, ^ja Jalal al-Din Akbar, an 
inhabitant of Cflrian, had taken a body of retainers and blockaded 
Sahom Kiilta, the Uzbeg commandant, in the citadel there, and the 
Shah had ordered some of Ganj All Khan’s qezelbdS troops to assist 
him. When Sahom Kiilta heard that Herat had fallen, he made a 
sorde, cut his way through a weak point in the besiegers’ lines, and 
made good his escape. He was pursued and many of his Uzbegs 
slain, but he himself again escaped. However, he was out of luck; 

^'Mongol tribes living in what is now the northwest comer of Afghanistan. See TM, 
p. 188, n.l. 

»See TM, p. 187, n.S. 

“See TM. p. 169. The TeymOtl tribes lived in the region of Cor and along the present 
Afghan-Iranian frontier. 

“See TM, p. 17. 
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near ZQrabad, he stopped by a melon field to refresh himself with 
the fruit The watchman^^ came up and dealt him such a blow with his 
cudgel that Sahom Kiilta rolled from his horse. While he was lying on 
the ground, temporarily stunned, some of the watchman’s compan- 
ions came up, recognized him, arrested him, and took him before the 
Shah. 

At this juncture, the Shah received the news of the death of Din 
Mobammad Khan. The manner in which he met his death remained 
obscure. Some say he was killed in the actual battle at Raba^-e 
Parian, and his body was among those found in the reedbed. But this 
version is contradicted by Mowlana Ebrahim Monsl’s account (which 
I have already given), to the effect that he (Mowlana Ebrahim) ac- 
companied Din Mohammad Khan as far as Cehel Doktaran. As far as 
I can make out, what actually happened was that by the time the Khan 
reached MarOcaq,*’ in the territory of the (^q£l tribe, he was faint 
with loss of blood. His companions laid him down to rest while they 
went among the tribesmen to fetch him some food. The tribesmen, 
when they heard of the Khan’s condition, fell on him and murdered 
him. He was buried on the spot by his companions. Another version 
of the story says that the Qaq^l tribesmen threw his corpse into the 
Moigab river. 

Shah Abbas spent several days outside Herat, making a count of 
the enemy dead and of the captured weap>ons and equipment and in- 
vesdgating everybody’s battle claims. Since he had promised before 
he left Iraq to make Farhad Khan governor of Herat, he kept his 
promise, ' although he felt considerable resentment against Farhad 
Khan for having fled from the field at Rabat-e Parian. Farhad Khan 
was also made amfr al-omard of Khorasan, and his agents began their 
task of ordering the administrative affairs of the province. Most of 
his men found billets in the city. Suddenly, through an astonishing 
twist of fate, Farhad Khan was executed and I^oseyn Khan SamlO, a 
qUri^ of the sword, was made governor of Herat and amir al-omard 
of Khorasan. 


^^DaStb&n; a watchman posted to keep guard over cultivated fields, to drive off 
animals and other marauders. 

village on the Morgab River, a few miles north of Marv al-ROd. See Le Strange, 
p. 405. 
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The Execution of Farh&d Khan and the Ordering of 
Affairs in Khorasan 

It will not have escapied the notice of intelligent men that the 
spiritual element to be gained from propinquity to kings is mixed 
With blood, and the the realm of the mind of kings is a world apart. 
It therefore behooves the prudent man not to become too intoxicated 
with rank and power, and not to make any false move in his dealings 
with kings. Many are the men of sound judgment who have risen high 
in the service of princes but have deviated from the high road of 
faithful service and been struck down by fortune, consumed by the 
very fire of their intimacy with kings. Happy is the man who is guided 
by God in these matters, and who follows the precepts contained in 
the following quatrain, composed by myself: 

O heart, do not become drunk with the wine of intimacy. 

Do not lose your senses through quaffing the cup of 
union; 

Though you receive nothing but kindness from 
the Beloved, 

Be assiduous in your supplications, and do not remain 
silent. 

Farhad Khan had for years enjoyed royal favor and had been ele- 
vated above his peers, but his overweening pride caused his down- 
fall. The ostensible cause of his fall was his habit of uttering vain 
boasts in the presence of the Shah — for example: “My ambition is to 
give my life in a battle at which Your Majesty is present.” At the 
battle of Rabat-e Parian, not only had he himself been routed, but 
the rout of his men had endangered the Shah himself and hence the 
safety of the realm. For this reason he deserved to be punished, so 
that in the future those who owed their promotion to the Shah might 
give their lives in defense of their benefactor and stand their ground. 
The second cause of his fall was that the Shah had gradually come to 
suspect him of treachery; he had tested him several times, and his 
suspicions had hardened into certainty. Treachery on the part of such 
a trusted old retainer, a man of sound judgment who had experienced 
both hard times and good and had suffered the buffetings of fate, was 
repugnant to the Shah, who found his ingratitude particularly in- 
tolerable. 

The Shah, having now sufficient proof of his guilt, decided to put 
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him to death, and charged Allahveidl Khan and a number of the 
emirs and goldms with this task. These men went to Farhad Khan’s 
house and carried out their mission. When AllahverdI Khan removed 
Farhad Khan’s dagger from his waist belt, the latter realized what 
the situation was. He just had time to exclaim, in Turkish, “Have 
things come to this F>ass?’’ His brother, 2u’l*Faqar Khan, the amJr- 
al-omard of Azerbaijan, went in a panic to the royal palace and 
waited for execution, since he did not imagine he would be spared. 
But the Shah, mindful of the Koranic statement: “No one who bears 
a burden bears the burden of another,’’^* treated him with nothing but 
kindness. The same day, the Shah sent him a robe of honor, in order 
to set his mind at rest. 

Zu’l-Faqar Khan demonstrated the purity of his devotion to his 
spiritual adviser and to the conduct expected of a Sufi by seeking to 
please the Shah. “Since my brother was judged deserving of punish- 
ment,’’ he said to the Shah, “why did you not ask me to do the deed?” 
The Shah regretted the execution of Farhad Khan on two grounds: 
first, he regretted all the favors he had lavished on Farhad Khan over 
such a long period of time; second, he was afraid that people who 
were remote from the scene of power, and were ill-informed about the 
behavior of those close to it, might attribute his action to other 
motives. 

As already reported, IJoseyn Khan SamlQ was appointed governor 
of Herat. From among the junior officers, BektaS Sultan Ostajlu was 
promoted to the status of emir and was sent to take possession of the 
citadel at MarQcaq and the area of the Morgab generally. Bekta$ 
Sultan repaired the citadel at MarQ^q, brought the province of the 
upper Morgab under control, and exerted himself to restore its pros- 
perity. 

Further administrative appointments, covering the whole of 
Khorasan, were also made. Malek Jalal al-Din SistanI appeared at 
court and was granted the province of Sistan, which had been al- 
lotted to Ganj All Khan. Malek Jalal al-Din SistanI, driven out of 
Sistan by the Uzbegs, had taken refuge at the Shah’s court; lately he 
had been residing at Kandahar. Mehrab Khan <^jar, the governor of 
Tabas, also appeared at court and was loaded with tokens of royal 
favor and appointed governor of I&f and Bakarz. On his way to court, 
he had laid siege to the Uzbeg garrison at TOn, commanded by Allah- 
2*Koran, 6:164, and several other places. 
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yar-c^lan. In the heat of the day, when the gdzls had returned from 
patrol and were resting, the Uzbeg commander made a sortie from 
the fort and galloped off. Mehrab Khan pursued him, slew most of 
his men, and brought AllahySr a prisoner to the Shah. 

The Installation of Nur Mohammad Khan and 
Mohammad Khan in Their Hereditary Territories by 
Qezelbds Troops, the Capture of Mohcini,mad Ebrahim 
Sultan, and the Return of the Shah to Iraq 

The detachment of qUrlHs under the command of BQdaq Khan, 
which, as already reported, had been instructed to escort NGr Moham- 
mad Khan to Marv-e Sahijan, reached Bagbad. Bagbad was held by 
Mohammad Ebrahim Sultan, who was the son of TarsGn Mohammad 
Sultan, a cousin of Abdollah Khan through a paternal uncle and of 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan through a maternal uncle; he was a handsome 
youth of eighteen years. When he learned of the confusion reigning 
in Khorasan and of the approach of NQr Mohammad Khan with a 
qezelb&S army, his first thought was to make his way to Marv and 
retire to Bokhara via Cahar-jO. The qUri/ls and CeganI gdzls were 
upon him like lightning, and surrounded him; after a brief resistance, 
his Uzbegs fled, and he was taken prisoner. Having brought under 
their control the districts of Nesa and Ablvard, the gdzls proceeded 
toward Marv-e Sahijan, where Soleyman yasdvol and Vall Moham- 
mad Sultan, the brother of Din Mohammad Khan, scattered at their 
approach. Most of the tribes resident in the Marv region, and indeed 
the whole population of the area, demonstrated their support for 
NQr Mohammad Khan, their hereditary ruler. 

Hearing that the Shah had already passed MaShad and was ad- 
vancing on Herat, the Uzbeg officers decided they could not go to 
Herat to join Din Mohammad Khan; they therefore retreated to 
Bokhara via Cah3r-jQ. The people of Marv came out to welcome NQr 
Mohammad Khan, including ^e leaders of the JalQ’er tribe and of 
other Turkman tribes in the area. The news of the victory at Herat 
was celebrated by the sounding of kettledrums. At Marv, the name 
of Shah Abbas was included in the hotba and stamped on the 
coinage. BQdaq Khan duly installed NQr Mohammad lUian on the 
throne of his ancestors and sent the captive Mohammad Ebrahim 
Sultan to the Shah with an escort of qezelbdS. At Herat, he was 
treated with kindness by the Shah, who encouraged him to hope for 
marks of royal favor. He was placed in the custody of one of the 
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goldms of the royal household, the Georgian Tahtn^spqoll Beg. Re- 
ports came in that Mohammad Khan had resumed full control 

of Ksrazm, and the Khan expressed his unbounded gratitude to the 
Shah for his support. 

The Shah spent several days in camp in the dty park at Herat, 
dealing with administrative matters and answering petitions. He re- 
warded with grants, immunities, and robes of honor those inhabitants 
of Khorasan who, during the Uzbeg occupation, had demonstrated 
their loyalty, had striven mightily in defense of the faith and the 
realm, and had defended their forts; he also rewarded those who had 
abandoned their homes and traveled to Iraq. 

After disposing of all civil and military administrative matters at 
Herat, the Shah left for MaShad, where he spent a month dealing 
with the affairs of that region and particularly of the shrine of the 
Imam RezS. He saw to it that the establishment of shrine attendants, 
teachers of theology, Koran reciters, and other employees and ser- 
vants of the shrine was brought up to strength on the basis laid down 
by Shah Tahmasp. He also saw to it that food was provided for the 
poor and supends for the pensioners, on the 'proper basis. The Shah 
supplied the shrine with jeweled chandeliers of gold and silver, 
candlesticks, magnificent Kerman and JowSaqSn carpets, and essen- 
tial ix>ts and utensils. During his stay, the Shah visited the shrine 
every morning and evening; usually he performed in person the var- 
ious duties of the shrine, such as sweeping the carpets in the holy 
sanctuary, and acquired merit by so doing. When there was nothing 
further -to detain him at MaShad, he marched via Radekdn and Ka- 
baSan toward Astarabad, making for the Babrian plain. 

The Shah’s Hunting Trip in the Plain of R&dekan 

When the Shah reached Radekan, beaters were sent forth to drive 
into the appointed hunting circle all the game within a distance of 
several days* journey on all sides. The circle was still one farsak in 
diameter when the Shah moved into it, his eye caught by a number of 
onagers, and he eventually dispatched them all with his bow and 
arrow and his sword. The Shah hunted from morning till noon, while 
there was still plenty of space within the circle; he had a few moq- 
arrabs in atten^nce, but they were not allowed to hunt themselves. 
The grooms kept the Shah well supplied with arrows, and he bagged 
gazelle and other animals, the moqarrabs keeping a tally of the 
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total bag, which amounted to one hundred and sixty-two. As the 
hunting circle had now become considerably smaller in circumfer- 
ence, the Shah gave permission to some of the emirs and moqarrabs 
to take their turn at hunting. A short time later, all the royal re- 
tainers, and the qUrHl and goldm officers, were allowed to take their 
turn. Finally, the common soldiers got their chance. In the end, the 
gazelle were run to a standstill, and the infantry entered the circle 
and caught them on foot. No one was left without something to his 
credit 

Some two or three thousand gazelle were still within the circle, 
running around looking vainly for a way of escape. Then an aston- 
ishing thing happened. Some instinct guided the animals toward the 
place where the Shah was standing, and, after circling around him 
several times like pilgrims circumambulating the Kaaba, they all 
sought refuge near him and lay down around him, giving the Shah 
the appearance of a shepherd watching over his flock. When he saw 
this, the Shah gave orders that the animals should not be molested 
further. 

When the sun set, the two or three thousand surviving animals 
were released and allowed to make their way across, the open plain, 
no one daring to lay a hand on them. The next day, the Shah ordered 
that all the game should be brought before him for inspection, and a 
division was then made among the troops. The Shah then continued 
on his way, hunting as he went, by the l^bQsan and SamalqSn road, 
and camped in the Babrian plain. From there he proceeded toward 
Astarabad, intending to set the affairs of that province in order and 
to chastise the rebellious OklQ, Goklen, and other tribes of the Sa’en- 
kanl group, who were constantly causing trouble in that region. 

The Shah's Expedition to Astardbad, His Punitive Action 
against the Rebels, and His Restoration of the Fortress 
of Mob&rak&bad 

Although I have already given some details of events in Astarabad 
in the course of my chronological narrative, at the risk of wearying 
my readers I will give a brief summary of the history of this province 
for the benefit of students of history and of the lives of great men. 

The province of Astarabad is one of the htirest in Iran. It is bounded 
on the . north by the Caspian Sea, and this produces a moderate 
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climate both in spring and autumn. It is like part of the gardens of 
paradise, and its inhabitants are God-fearing men, second to none in 
their piety and self-denial. Nevertheless, this province, like other 
parts of M2lzandardn,2^is not without its rogues and scoundrels, in 
whose heads ideas of revolt from time to time arise. These people 
are known as the wearers of black (sl&k-poS). 

During the reign of Shah Tahmasp, when the realm of Iran was 
secure and well established, the firm administration of the provincial 
governors caused these people to put out of their heads the idea of 
*‘the wearing of the black” and to conduct themselves like well- 
behaved subjects. During this period, some of the Sa*en-kanl tribes, 
such as the Oklu, the Goklen, the Ilur, and the Salur, who lived in the 
region of the river Atrek, which forms the border between Gorgan 
and I^razm, and who were subjects of the ruler of I^razm and were 
known collectively as Yaqqa Turkmans, migrated to the banks of the 
Gorgan River. They engaged in extensive cultivation there and paid 
cultivation tax to the Safavid governors of Gorgan. The latter, glad to 
have the land under cultivation, did not discourage them. In the 
course of time, however, these tribes began to show signs of revolt, 
and began carrying out raids into Astarabad province. The governors 
of Astarabad conducted punitive expeditions against them, and the 
border was usually in a state of turmoil. In order to pacify the region, 
Shah Tahmasp built the fort of Mobarakabad on the banks of the 
Gorgan River, and the governors of Gorgan took up their residence 
there instead of in the city so that they could keep more effective 
watch on this area. 

After the death of Shah Tahmasp, Sultan Mohammad Shah and the 
armies of Azerbaijan and Iraq were fully occupied with the Ottoman 
threat in the West, and the Khorasan emirs split into two opposing 
facdons. As a result, for several years the qezelbdS were too pre- 
occupied to tend to the administration of Astarabad, and the province 
was left without a governor possessing full authority. A group of 
Yaqqa Turkmans, in particular those led by Alyar Beg ImQr, had the 
temerity to occupy the mint and the fort of Mobarakabad, only three 
farsabs from the city. They destroyed the fort, and camped there as 
calmly as you please. The contagion of their seditious behavior 
gradually spread throughout the province of Astarabad. In every 
district some ringleader would stir up revolt and keep alive the tra- 

^he term TabarestSn, or MazandarSn, was sometimes used to include the neigh- 
boring province of Gorgan. 
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dition of the wearing of the black. Each rebel would construct a fort 
in his own district and stock it with musketeers and archers, and would 
recognize no outside authority. 

As time passed, these local rebels and usurpers asserted their com- 
plete independence from the qezelbsi, assisted in this by the difficulty 
of road communications in the area and by the sanctuary afforded by 
the forests. They left the region along the banks of the Gorgan River 
and the neighboring plain under the control of the Yaqqa Turkmans. 
The latter, satisfied with this arrangement, spent both summer and 
winter on the GorgSn plain. They did not {penetrate into the city, the 
forests, or other places which were difficult of access for fear of the 
wearers of black, and for a while they managed to live at peace with 
one another. 

Toward the end of the reign of Sultan Mofiammad Shah, about the 
time of the accession of Shah Abbas, first Mortei3qolI Khan Por- 
nak and then Badr Khan AfSSr, the brother of Eskandar Khan, was 
appointed governor of Astarabad. But the wearers of black, relying 
on the support of the Yaqqa Turkmans, refused to submit to the 
authority of the qezelbdl governors. The governors’ retainers were 
unable to approach within a mile of the city, the produce of the prov- 
ince was denied to them, and in the end the qezelboS were obliged 
to withdraw in the most humiliating fashion. One of the boldest 
leaders of the wearers of black was Ipija Saraf al-Din Savarl, who 
plundered all Mortezaqoll Khan’s baggage, took from the gSzls their 
horses and equipment, and sent them away naked. Not long after- 
ward, the Uzbegs invaded Khorasan, overran the districts of Nesfl, 
Ablvard, DarQn, and Bagbad, adjacent to the KabQd jama district 
of Astarabad. Abdollah Khan Uzbeg subjugated I^razm and ex- 
pelled its ruler, ^ajjl Mofiammad Khan. 

Shah Abbas tried to conciliate the $a’en-kanl chiefs because he 
was afraid they might make common cause with the Uzbegs and en- 
courage them to invade Astarabad, with the result that revolt might 
spread to Mazandaran. As a policy of expediency at the time, he 
selected one of the $a’en-kanl chiefs who seemed more reliable than 
the others, Alyar Beg Imttr, raised him to the rank of khan, and ap- 
pointed him governor of Astarabad. Alyar Beg had declared his 
willingness to tender his allegiance to the Shah, through the media- 
tion of Mirza Beg, the son of Mir ilA al-Din FendereskI, a loyal 
subject of the crown. However, the Siah-pQS leaders refused to 
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accept his authority either; the most they would agree to was that his 
lieutenant should take up residence in the city and style himself 
governor, while Alyar Beg himself remained on the banks of the 
Gorgan River. 

After the death of Alyar Beg,^** his son Mobammad Yar Khan visited 
the Safavid court and was appointed governor of Astarabad in his 
father’s place, but he was opposed by the OklQ tribe and eventually 
slain by them. His younger brother, Qellj Khan, then went to court 
and received a letter of appointment in his turn, but he could make no 
headway either because of the hostility of the Okld tribe. Finally, in 
1007/1598, Shah Abbas subjugated the province and, as already re- 
ported, made Farhad Khan governor of Astarabad. The latter api- 
ix>inted a ddrQga to administer the province for him, and the Siah- 
pQs had no option but to submit. They repaired to court to tender 
their submission, and accompanied the Shah on his victorious ex- 
pedition to Herat. After the execution of Farhad Khan, ^oseyn Khan 
Ziad-c^lQ Qajar was appointed governor of Astarabad. 

When Shah Abbas decided to move against the CklQ rebels and the 
Yaqqa Turkman insurgents, and to settle the affairs of Astarabad, he 
sent back to Iraq from his camp in the Babrian plain all his baggage 
and the bulk of his forces, via the Besiam road. He himself, with a 
body of picked retainers and great emirs, marched toward Astarabad. 
In order to allay the fears of the OklOs, he sent an envoy, Mobammad- 
qoll Beg Cagatay, the master of the horse, to QgrI Khan, the OklO 
chief, with letters designed to conciliate the Turkman tribes. The 
gist of his message was that, since these tribes had from ancient 
times been subject to the ruler of l^razm, and since the ruler of 
Karazm, MSjjl Mobammad Khan, had taken refuge with the Shah, 
together with his sons, and had now been restored by him to his 
hereditary domains, they too should acknowledge themselves to be 
dependents of the Shah, for it was only logical that dependents of 
Iiiajjl Mobammad Khan should be dependents of the Shah too. Qan 
Khan should therefore now accompany Mobammadqoll Beg without 
fear and tender his allegiance to Ae Shah. If they returned to their 
former good behavior, they would receive nothing but kindness from 
the Shah. Meanwhile, the royal army, guided by the Siah-pdS chiefs, 
began to advance by the Kabad Jama valley road. 

At first, Qarl Khan 0](la treated Mobammadqoll Beg with honor 
»l(»5/1596-97. 
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and promised to convene a meeting of the chiefs and elders of the 
tribe and urge them to tender their allegiance to the Shah; he also 
agreed to accompany him to i»x3strate himself before the Shah. Un* 
fortunately, the more foolish elements among the tribe, because it 
was a long time since they had left l^razm and had grown used to 
independence and were no longer loyal to their own ruler, were ter- 
rified by the approach of the royal army and too frightened to go to 
meet the Shah. They fled toward the Atrek River. In addition, a 
group of hotheads attacked Mohammadqoll Beg’s tent, inflicted 
several mortal wounds on him, killed several of his retainers, and 
looted his baggage before following the rest of the tribe. 

On receipt of this news, the Shah marched at top speed in pursuit 
of the rebels. He caught up with them at night, and they abandoned 
all their tents and fled. It was a night dark as the pit of hell, and 
raining heavily. The Shah wanted to continue his pursuit of Qarl 
Khan and not to draw rein until he had overtaken him, but his ad- 
visers demurred. The Shah should not risk his life chasing this rebel 
in the darkness, they said; they advised camping overnight in the 
rebels’ deserted camp. After all, they said, their primary object in 
coming to Astarabad was to purge the province of rebellious ele- 
ments. The Shah took their advice. He left his supplies at the rebel 
camp in the charge of Bargordar Beg Anis, the commander in chief of 
artillery, and a detachment of musketeers. At first light, although it 
was still pouring with rain, the Shah rode off and overtook the re- 
treating OklQs near the Atrek River. Qan Khan fled across the river 
in a panic with a few of his men, leaving the rest of the tribe at the 
mercy of the gSzJs, who slaughtered the men, took the women and 
children prisoner, and plundered their flocks. Since they had no clue 
as to where Qarl Khan had fled in the trackless waste across the 
Atrek, they marched to the GorgSn River, near the mausoleum of 
Sams al-Ma‘all QabQs b. WaSmglr,’* and then to the fort of Mo- 
barakabad. 

The chiefs of the other Sa’en-kani tribes, the ImQr, Gdklen, SalQr, 
and others, hastened to present themselves to the Shah and were 
graciously received. The Shah decided to repair the fortifications of 
the Mobarakabad castle. The work was divided among the emirs and 
their men, and ctnnpleted within twelve days. The Shah realized there 
was no one left among the Siah-pQ$ chiefs who remembered the 
days when the (M-ovince was firmly under the jurisdiction of qezelbsi 
*‘Ziarid prince who reigned in Tabvesan and Gorgan 967-402/978-1012. 
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governors. The young men who had now come upon the scene as the 
leaders of the Siah-pQS had not seen a Safavid governor for twenty- 
five years, and considered themselves the governors of the province. 

The Shah considered it expedient to awaken them to reality and so, 
after the castle had been completed, he summoned them into his 
presence and admonished them as follows: 

For some years this province has been without a 
ruling hand and has been devoid of law and order. 

Each of you, in the pursuit of your own interests, has 
ceased to behave like a subject and has formed a 
private army. Out of fear of one another and of the 
Turkman tribes, you have mobilized the Siah-pa§ 
and have also been guilty of improper actions against 
various qezelb&S emirs. Now that you have repented 
of your past sins, and have sought forgiveness and 
have submitted yourselves to me, I shall overlook 
the crimes you committed during the period of the 
troubles. As far as I am concerned, they never hap- 
pened. Now, by virtue of God’s favor and my own 
power, the whole of this frontier, comprising the 
provinces of Tabarestan, Gorgan, and Khorasan as 
far as the Morgab River, has been brought again 
under the jurisdiction of the officers of the Safavid. 
state; the princes of I^razm and Organj are my vas- 
sals; and the Sa’en-kanI rebels have met their just 
deserts. Those who survived the sword have submitt^ 
to me, and a governor has been appointed to admin- 
ister the affairs of that region. From now on, it is my 
hope that this region will be free from the oppression 
of such tyrants. This being so, there is no longer any 
need for you to have castles to protect your property. 

You must raze your castles, hand over to your local 
governor your weapons and equipment, to be stored 
at Mobarakabad in case of need, and bring your 
families to Mobarakabad to reside there and, as in 
former times, engage in the cultivation of the land. 

Let the practice of the wearing of the black be aban- 
doned forever, so that the governor of the province 
may feel secure from you and you from him, and trust 
may exist between you. 
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The Siah-pQ§ chiefs had no choice but to do as the Shah said. The 
Shah entrusted a reliable qezelbdS officer with the task of collecting 
their weapons. He devoted himself to the task with zeal, letting it be 
known that if in the future so much as a sword or a spear were found 
in a person’s house, his life would be forfeit. And so the Siah-phS, 
who still today maintain an air of independence in the various dis- 
tricts of Astarabad, found themselves in an unforeseen situation and 
tendered their submission with the greatest unwillingness. In their 
folly, they started reproaching one another for this apparent act of 
submission,, and dissension soon broke out among them. However, as 
agreed, they razed their forts and took several thousand muskets, 
pieces of chain mail, quivers, and bows, to the castle of Mobara- 
kabad; the chiefs took their families to the fort. 

One day, as the Shah was riding through the city, he heard the 
clamor of women and other defenseless persons who were raising 
their cries to heaven against the oppression and injustices of the 
Siah-pQs. During the time of the troubles, the Siah-pOS had com- 
mitted many crimes against the people of Astarabad, who were main- 
ly pious, ascetic, God-fearing folk. If the Siah-pQS suspected anyone 
of having any wealth, they took a band of thugs to his house at night, 
threatened him with death if he did not hand over everything he 
possessed, and raped his womenfolk. &ja Saraf al-Din Savarl was 
particularly notorious. On two occasions he had taken a large group 
of Siah-pQS to the women’s bathhouse, dragged the women naked 
outdoors, and carried them off to S3var as though they were infidel 
or Frankish prisoners, selling them off individually to some master 
or other. Although these crimes were committed in anarchical times, 
it would not be consonant with the justice of kings, who are the 
shadows of God upon earth, not to demand retribution for them, nor 
would the minds of the poor and the oppressed be set at rest unless 
the malefactors were punished and the kingdom purged of such 
audacious men. 

Shah Abbas therefore decided to visit retribution upon these evil- 
doers. He summoned the Siah-pQS chiefs to an audience at which he 
was reviewing the cases of seyyeds, theologians, members of the re- 
ligious classes generally, and holders of benefices; the Shah pre- 
tended he needed the chiefs to help him determine which members of 
these classes and their offspring had adhered htithfully to their call- 
ing, and which had joined the ranks of the Siah-pQS riffraff. 
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After the investigation was completed, the Shah innocently asked 
i^ja Saraf al-Din Savarl for details concerning Morteiaqoll Khan 
Pomak. In the course of his narrative the I^ja, stupidly relying on the 
Shah’s declaration that all his past crimes had been forgiven, related 
all the acts of injustice, humiliation, and ignominy he had inflicted on 
the qezelbdS, and he flattered the Shah, hoping thus to turn away his 
wrath. However, his soft words were not as effective as the sighs and 
supplications of the oppressed, and the Shah had all the Siah-pQ§ 
chiefs executed. Kaja Saraf al-Din Savarl was cut into pieces; pieces 
were hung up in all the wards of the city, and a piece was suspended 
over the door of the women’s bathhouse. Others were executed with 
the full rigor of the law, and their corpses were suspended upside- 
down over the city gates as a warning to all who beheld them. Still 
others had their eyes put out and were released to show themselves 
as examples to the people. 

The people rejoiced at the punishment inflicted on these malefac- 
tors and prayed for the prosperity of the Safavid dynasty. After the 
Shah had left for Iraq, the governor of AstarabSd, I;^oseyn Khan, con- 
tinued to ferret out rebels and to put to death anyone suspected of 
disloyalty. Moreover, he was so zealous in impounding all items of 
military equipment and offensive weapons that, if anyone was found 
wearing a drawing ring,’^ he would have his thumb cut off and the 
drawing ring confiscated. As a result, the Siah-pOs lost their de- 
sire for the wearing of the black, and the province of Astarabad be- 
came as quiet and peaceful as the other province of Iran. 

The Capture of Alvand Div M&zandarani and the Shah’s 
Expedition to Mazandardn to Deal with Affairs in That 
Province 

The Shah thought it might be necessary for him to spend the winter 
of 1598-99 in Mazandaran in order to deal with the rebel Alvand Dlv; 
at a season when the trees were bare of leaves, it might be easier to 
find him and his fellow rebels among the forests of Mazandaran. He . 
swore not to leave the province until every rebel had been run to 
earth; he charged the nobles of Mazandaran to cooperate in finding 
Alvand Dlv, and he sent a detachment of troops on ahead to com- 
mence the search. 

ring of leather or bone worn on the finger to prevent the bowstring from cutting 
into it. 
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When Alvand Div heard of the Shah’s intentions, he considered 
his only chance of salvation lay in asking for quarter and in presenting 
himself before the Shah. He accordingly sent an envoy to the Shah’s 
paternal aunt, asking her to intercede for him. If she could obtain a 
promise of pardon for him, he would set out for the Shah’s court. The 
Shah told Alvand that, if he came to court, his life, property and 
honor were safe; “but,” said the Shah, “I shall not leave MazandarSn 
until all rebellion is at an end.” On the basis of this assurance, Alvand 
Div came to court and was well received by the Shah. The Shah told 
him his past sins would be forgiven if he would renounce all claim to 
the government of Savad-kOh and live quietly in Iraq with his family. 
Overwhelmed by the Shah’s generosity, Alvand Div accepted these 
terms and took up residence at Shiraz with his family and dependents. 
The Shah, his worries in regard to Alvand Div now over, spent a few 
days hunting in MSzandaran; he put to death some persons suspected 
of sedition, and moved others to Iraq. 

This completed the pacification of the whole Caspian littoral, from 
GorgSn in the northeast, through Mazandaran, Rostamdar, Gllan, 
Gaskar, and T^leS, as far as the borders of Sirvan in the northwest, an 
area that in previous generations had been divided among many 
princes and governors and as a result had never been free from tur- 
moil and strife. The Shah led his army back to Iraq, skirting the 
slopes of Mount Damavand, a difficult route at the best of times. At 
this season the snow was more than one spear’s length in depth, and 
the men suffered great hardships. At one point the Shah dismounted, 
and for a distance of more than one farsah himself led his horse for- 
ward ahead of his men, who followed single file in his tracks. They 
reached the small town of Damavand safely and from there marched 
to Qazvin, where the people came out to give the Shah a great wel- 
come; kettledrums were sounded to celebrate the victory in Khorasan. 
The Shah disbanded his troops and went to Isfahan, where he spent 
the rest of the winter. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred during the Year of 
the Shah’s Campaign in Khorasan 

Mirza All Beg GaramlllQ, a SamlQ centurion, was sent to India to 
bear the tidings of the victory over the Uzbegs to the Mogul emperor 
Akbar, and a similar letter was sent to the Ottoman emperor Mol^am- 
mad III. A signal event this year was the remission by the Shah, in 
gratitude to God for his victory, of taxes to the amount of approxi- 
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mately one hundred thousand Iraqi tomdn, which were levied on the 
populace in the form of perpetual drafts assigned on the revenue.^’ 
The taxes remitted were as follows: 

(1) The levy on flocks (Hnp&nbegl). This tax, levied on sheep, 
brought in about twenty thousand Iraqi tomdn annually. In considera- 
tion of the fact that the people of Khorasan, throughout the period of 
Uzbeg occupation, had assisted with their property and their lives the 
troops of the royal army, their fellow K^orasanls, and all manner of 
official guests, and had suffered great hardship in so doing, the Shah 
remitted the tax on flocks and decreed that henceforth not one dindr 
should be levied under this head. 

(2) A reduction of five dlndrs for every dindr of the commission 
levied by governors as their fee for collecting the taxes. Over the 
years, it had become customary in Iraq for governors to levy from the 
people five times the basic fee, payable in cash, in addition to the 
emoluments of fiefholders and the perquisites of ddrOgas^^ Since this 
practice was contrary to the old tax assessment and also to the tax 
regulations of Shah Tahmasp, it was abolished. It was decreed that 
the governors should levy only the stipulated cash fee, plus the addi- 
tional fees connected with it, and should not countenance the new 
fee-structure which had become customary. This meant a tax reduction 
of some fifty to sixty thousand tomdn. 

(3) A remission of all taxes levied on Isfahan for one year, amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand tomdn, as a reward for the loyal services 
of the people of Isfahan. 

These tax reductions were indeed magnificent gifts to the people. 
May God protect the Shah from all harm, so that he may continue to 
extend his justice to the poor and weak. 

^^Hama-sdla was a form of draft (bardt) permanently assigned on the same source of 
revenue. Obviously, they were preferable to the yak-sdla type of draft, which was 
valid for one year only. 

^^Minorsky (TM, p. 176 and note 3) assumes that the governors had been in the habit ' 
of levying five times the total basic tax in their area of jurisdiction. ''Grammatically,” 
he says, "this is the only possible meaning of yaki-rd panj, but the proportion of the 
additional levy (500 per cent) sounds exorbitant; no depreciation of money would 
account for it.” I agree. We therefore have to look for an alternative possible meaning. 

I think the phrase a^l-e mdl-e naqdl refers not to the total basic tax, but to the basic 
tax fee levied by the governors for their services — in other words, the *amalkard. This 
interpretation ties in with the opening statement (not translated by Minorsky) that Shah 
Abbas reduced this fee in the amount of "five dinars for every dinar”; in other words, 
Abbas was returning to the status quo ante. 
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Another event that occurred during the Shah’s expedition to Khora- 
san was the murder of Mirza Vail Khan, the son of ‘Allqoll Khan 
and the grandson of DQrmiS Khan SamlQ, who had been granted the 
signal honor of a marriage alliance with the Safavid house. He was 
murdered by a young TabrizI named $aleh, a servant at court. Men 
of discretion are aware that there is an unwritten rule for persons 
who are in attendance at court in the service of kings — namely, that 
they should treat the other servants of their master as their brothers 
and sons, and be jealous of their honor. Anyone who looks disloyally 
upon another is, in the view of jealous persons, deserving of punish- 
ment. 

Vail Khan Mirza had on several occasions, in his folly and indis- 
cretion, declared to §aleh his love and special attachment for him. 
One night, when the royal army was in camp near Jajarm, Vail Khan 
Mirza left a royal assembly stupefied by drink. $aleb came up behind 
him and slew him with his sword. $aleh at once went in to the Shah 
and confessed what he had done, and the Shah applauded him for 
defending his honor in this manner. The corpse of the murdered man 
lay where it had fallen until morning, none daring to move it for 
burial. In the morning, Vail Khan Mirza’s servants were permitted to 
bury the body. His troops were transferred to his younger brother 
li^oseyn Khan Mirza, who, like his elder brother, was also a son-in-law 
of the Shah. 

At the beginning of the year Mohammad Yar Khan, the son of 
Alyar Khan ImOr, who had been appointed governor of Astarabad in 
succession to his father, was treacherously murdered by a group of 
OklQ and Yaqqa Turkmans; he was not yet twenty. His younger brother, 
Qellj Beg, was appointed by Shah Abbas governor of Astarabad, but 
he was unable to establish himself firmly in his governorship. On the 
Shah’s return from Khorasan, as already related, the province was 
brought firmly under Safavid rule and the OklQ tribe was crushed. 
Qellj Khan, together with his family and the dependents of his father 
and brother, moved to Iraq on the Shah’s orders, and the rest of the 
ImQr and SalQr chiefs, such as Na^ar Beg, known as Nsqar Kdr, were 
ordered to support I;^oseyn Khan, the new governor of Astarabad, and 
to install their families in the fortress there. 

While the Shah was at Astarabad, he reappointed Zu’l-Faqar Khan 
governor of Azerbaijan, and gave him leave to depart to his post. 
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I uxist that the continuing support of good fortune and of the 
scholars of the age will give me strength to rectnrd the events of the 
coming year also without flagging. 
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The Events of the Year of the Pig, Corresponding 
to the Year 1008/1599-1600, the Thirteenth Year 
of Shah Abbas’s Reign 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Sunday, 23 Sa'ban 1007/21 March 
1599. Shah Ahhas gave a huge feast in the Naq§-e Jahan gardens at 
Isfahan and invited to it the emirs, moqarrabs, principal officers of 
state, people of Isfahan, and the various classes of persons present at 
court at that time. Cunningly fashioned p>avilions, hung with lights, 
were erected in the garden, and the feasting went on for three days 
and nights. 

This year, the Shah again planned to visit Khorasan. His object 
was twofold: first, he wished to make the pilgrimage again to the 
shrine of the Imam RezS and to glean the latest information on the 
situation in Transoxania and the activities of the Uzbegs; second, he 
wished to go to the assistance of Nflr Mohammad Khan, who was his 
protege. After Shah Abbas had reinstalled Nur Mohammad Khan in 
his hereditary domains, the latter and the Naiman tribe regarded 
each other with mutual suspicion; the Khan had not forgotten that it 
was the Naimans who had rebelled against Abdollah Khan, gone 
over to Abd al-Mo’men Khan, and expelled him from his territories. 
The Naimans, for their part, saw too much of qezelb&S ways in his 
style of administration and remained hostile to him. 

When the crops were ready for harvest, the Shah left Isfahan for 
Khorasan, not taking with him any of the emirs or unoops from the 
provinces, but only those retainers who were always at his side. As he 
was leaving, an ambassador arrived from Pir Mohammad Khan and 
the emirs at Bokhara, escorted by one of Nor Mohammad Khan’s men. 
He bore a letter pledging the sincere friendship of the Uzbeg chiefs 
and asking for the return of Mohammad Ebrahim, a grandson of 
AbdollSh Khan and cousin of Pir Mohammad Khan, who had been 
captured at Bagbad. The Uzbeg chief said he had heard that the Shah, 
with that innate magnanimity he had inherited from his immaculate 
ancestors,' had treated his captive with the greatest kindness. “Now 
that the throne of Transoxania has devolved upon me,’’ concluded Pir 
Mohammad Khan, “I would deem it a personal favor if you would 
return Mohammad Ebrahim, who is like a son to me.’’ 

'An allusion to the Safavid claim to descent from the Seventh Shi*ite Imam, MOsd 
al-Kfl^em. 
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However, the emirs at Bokhara had sent word to NOr Mohammad 
Khan that they had had to consent to the khanship of Pir Mohammad 
Khan, faute de mieux. Although the latter was of royal blood and in 
this sense fit to rule, they said, he was a dervish who preferred a quiet 
life of meditation to the hurlyburly of government and the cares of 
state. As a result, they said, the state already was in trouble; BaqI 
Sultan had seized control of Samarkand and set himself up in opposi- 
tion to Pir Mohammad Khan, while at Balk other problems had 
arisen. In this situation, they said, no one was more fitted to take 
charge of things in Transoxania and act as the lieutenant of the ruler 
whom they had chosen than Mohammad Ebrahim Sultan, both by 
virtue of hereditary right and capability. They therefore besought 
Nor Mohammad Khan to act as intermediary in putting their plea for 
the return of Mohammad Ebrahim before Shah Abbas. In return, they 
pledged pieace in their time between themselves and the dep>endent 
vassals of the Safavid king, and peace between the Uzbegs and the 
qetelbdS. The Shah agreed to these terms, and to sending Mohammad 
Ebrahim, escorted by one of the great emirs, to NOr Mohammad Khan 
at Marv. If the Bokhara emirs were sincere in what they said, they 
should come to Cahar-jQ and Marv to welcome Mohammad Ebrahim, 
who would be handed over to them by NQr Mohammad Khan on re- 
ceipt of satisfactory g^uarantees. 

When the Shah reached Semnan, he received fresh news from NQr 
Mohammad Khan to the effect that war had broken out between Pir 
Mohammad Khan and Baqi Sultan, and that Pir Mohammad Khan 
and most of his emirs had been killed by the latter. Koday b^^ar BI, 
who had. acted as kingmaker and placed Pir Mohammad Khan on the 
throne, had escapied from the battlefield and made his way to Marv; 
Baqi Sultan had taken charge at Bokhara. The Shah ordered Koday 
Na^ar BI to be sent to him so that he might question him in pierson 
about the situation in Transoxania, and he further ordered NQr Mo- 
hammad Khan to take whatever action seemed most exp>edient in 
regard to Mohammad Ebrahim. 

Events in Transoxania and the Accession of Bdqi Sultan 

After Pir Mohammad Khan had been installed as ruler at Bokhara, 
Tavakkol Khan Qazdq, finding Transoxania without a strong hand at 
the helm, raised a huge army from the tribes of Turkestan and the 
Uzbegs of the stepp)es and invaded. He rapidly overran the provinces 
of Aksikas, Andejan, Tashkent, and Samarkand, as far as Mian 
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Kal. He left his brother, ISom Sultan, at Samarkand with twenty 
thousand men, and marched on Bokhara with between seventy and 
eighty thousand men. Pir Mobammad Khan, who had no more than 
ten to fifteen thousand men at his disposal, ruled out the (mssibility of 
a pitched battle and prepared to resist a siege. Every day the defend- 
ers made sorties and inflicted casualties on the besiegers. Eleven 
days passed in this manner. 

On the twelfth day, the defenders marched out of the city en masse 
and gave battle. Fighting raged all day, and in the end the Bokharan 
forces were victorious. Tavakkol Khan fell back on his camp, his men 
scattered in all directions. The Bokharans reentered the city and beat 
the kettledrums in triumph. Tavakkol Khan considered his position 
to be untenable; he lit large numbers of fires in his camp, and re- 
treated under cover of darkness to Samarkand, where he was scorn- 
fully reproached by his brother for having fled from an enemy 
numerically far inferior; his action, said Isom Sultan, might well 
provoke a revolt against them at Samarkand. Their best plan was to 
join forces and make a united attack on Bokhara. 

When Tavakkol Khan fell back from Bokhara, Pir Mobammad 
Khan came out of the city to pursue him and to recover those places 
which had been occupied by the enemy. Reinforcements reached him 
from all parts of Transoxania, and a second battle was fought at 
Dzun Saql in the MlSn-kal district. Prior to the battle, Pir Mobam- 
mad Khan was joined by BSql Sultan, who had been routed by the 
qezelbdS at Pol-e SalSr; he, like his brother Din Mobammad Khan, 
had left the field with a few of his men and crossed the Oxus at the 
Karki ford and made his way to Bokhara, arriving there shortly 
after Pir Mobammad Khan had left in pursuit of Tavakkol Khan. In 
default of instructions from Pir Mobammad Khan, the townspeople 
of Bokhara refused him admittance to the city, and BaqI Sultan 
marched on past Mazar-e l^ja Baha al-Din and joined Pir Mo- 
bammad Khan at his camp at Ozdn Saql. There, following the prac- 
tice of the princes of the house of Genghis, he prostrated himself 
before his brother. 

Pir Mobammad Khan’s emirs welcomed Baqi Sultan with open 
arms and placed him in charge of operations against Tavakkol Khan. 
Baqi Sultan fought a number of minor engagements against Tavak- 
kol Khan, in most of which he was victorious. He executed Abd al- 
Vase* ffi, formerly a trusted officer of Abdollah Khan who had been 
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party to the assassination of Abd al-Mo*men Khan, because Abd al- 
Vase' Bl had turned traitor, joined Tavakkol Khan, and incited him 
to invade Transoxania. Skirmishes went on for about a month, and 
the whole of this time Baql Sultan fought courageously as the loyal 
supporter of Plr Mohammad Khan. Finally, Tavakkol Khan got tired 
of this indecisive fighting and launched a surprise attack on Plr 
Mohammad Khan. Seyyed Mohammad Sultan, a relative of Plr Mo- 
hammad Khan, and Mohammad Bdql atdllq, the dlvar^begi, were 
both killed in this action. Tavakkol Khan was wounded and retired to 
Tashkent, where he fell ill and died. 

Plr Mohammad appointed BSql Sultan governor of Samarkand as 
a reward for his services, and he was welcomed there as a liberator 
by the people. Through the good offices of the NaqSbandl shaikhs, a 
truce of sorts was concluded between BSql Sultan and the Cossacks, 
a condition being that the Cossacks be left unmolested at Tashkent. 
At Samarkand, BSql Sultan included in the botba the nam^ of Plr 
Mohammad Khan, and embellished his coinage with it. He established 
himself firmly at Samarkand, and also brought under his control 
various peripheral areas. This year, he remained loyal to Plr Moham- 
mad Khan. 

Gradually, however, he became intoxicated with the idea of still 
greater power, particularly since he considered himself more fitted to 
be supreme khan than Plr Mohammad, and was encouraged in this 
ambition by the ease with which he had assumed control of the ex- 
tensive province of Samarkand. He began to hand out largest^e with 
a lavish hand, and he distributed all the revenues of the province to 
his troops in the form of grants. As a result, large numbers of Uzbegs 
flocked to him, including Rahni^nqoll Sultan and Abbas Sultan, his 
cousins, his brother Tarsun Mohammad Sultan, and other relatives. 
He adopted the style of khan, and his men began to raid across the 
borders of his territory. 

Several warnings were sent to BaqI Khan by Plr Mohammad 
Khan’s emirs and principal officers of state. When these had no 
effect, they decided on a punitive expedition against Samarkand. 
BaqI Khan sent smooth-talking envoys to Plr Mohammad Khan, 
adducing as evidence of his loyalty the fact that no changes had been 
made in the bofba or on the coinage. He promised better behavior 
in the future, and said that his troops would not go beyond the con- 
fines of the province of Samarkand. The Bokharan emirs agreed to 
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peaceful negotiation, and an insincere truce was concluded between 
the two parties. However, BSql Khan continued to give clear proof 
of his sedidous acdvities. When some secret letters which he had 
written to various Uzbeg nobles, calling on them to transfer their al- 
legiance to him, came to light, Pir Mohammad Khan’s principial of- 
ficers of state realized there was no hope of recalling BSql Khan to 
his allegiance. 

At this point, B3ql Khan abandoned all pretense and openly rebel- 
led, since the revenues of the province of Samarkand no longer 
sufficed to provide fodder allowances and cash allowances for such 
a large army. With the intention of subjugating the province of Mian- 
kal, he marched first against the fortress of DabQs and laid siege to 
it. Shah KQcek Durmen, the governor of Ml3n-kal, emerged from 
the Old Fort and submitted to BaqI Khan, and together they cap- 
tured the fort at Dabhs and put to death there Mobammad Sarif Sul- 
tan, a relative of Pir Mohammad Khan. 

On receipt of this news, Pir Mohammad Khan mobilized his army 
and sent a courier to Abd al-Amln Khan at Balk to ask for help. The 
elders at Balk, since they knew the triumph of BaqI Khan would 
mean the end of their own power, and since they were opposed to 
BaqI Khan’s assuming the office of supreme khan, decided to assist 
Pir Mohammad Khan. They sent a force of ten thousand men under 
the command of Shah l^ja Naqib, an eminent seyyed of that prov- 
ince, and also other reliable emirs. On receiving these reinforce- 
ments, Pir Mohammad Khan marched on Samarkand with forty 
thousand men. When Pir Mohammad Khan neared the city, BaqI 
Khan repeated his earlier performance — abasing himself, begging for 
forgiveness, and so on — but Pir Mohammad Khan and his principal 
officers of state, having found his word to be false on the previous 
occasion, refused to trust him again. BaqI Khan did not consider 
himself strong enough to risk a battle in the open field, and prepared 
to resist a siege. Pir Mohammad Khan’s men camped around the 
city, but the Balk contingent, although it had come to the assistance 
of Pir Mohammad Khan, felt a little apprehensive of the Bokharans 
and kept itself apart. 

The defenders sallied forth. With their rear protected by the fort, 
they engaged their attackers, and heavy fighting went on all day. The 
following day, BaqI Khan led a strong force out of the Bokhara 
Gate, which was opposite the camp of the Balk contingent, and made 
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fierce sorties against the latter. Pir Mohammad Khan sent most of 
his men to the Bokhara Gate to drive the Samarqandls back, but at 
this juncture DOstom ArgQn, formerly one of Abdollah Khan’s great 
emirs, deserted Pir Mohammad Khan and went over to the enemy. 
Encouraged by this addition to their strength, BSql Khan’s men 
stood their ground, and gradually the whole of the Balk contingent, 
and more and more Bokharans joined in the fray, leaving Pir Mo- 
hammad Khan’s center depleted. 

At this.|x>int, BaqI Khan, sending his uncle Rahmanqoll Sultan 
ahead with some skirmishers, suddenly emerged from the north gate 
with a picked body of about one thousand (certainly not more than 
fifteen hundred) men, and charged full tilt at Pir Mohammad Khan’s 
center. The Bokharans, their morale already shaken by the desertion 
of Dtlstom ArgQn, broke at Rahmanqoll Sultan’s first charge. An un- 
known rider inflicted a severe wound on Pir Mohammad Khan and 
then, recc^nizing him, led him to BaqI Khan, who at once had him 
put to death. When the news reached the rest of Pir Mohammad 
Khan’s men, their rout became general. But the Balk contingent pre- 
served some sort of order and kept together as they retreated from 
the field and went to Qarsl. There, they picked up Pir Mohammad 
Khan’s infant son, Mohammad Salim Sultan, and proceeded to Balk- 

After his victory, BaqI Khan marched immediately on Bokhara. 
Some of Pir Mohammad Khan’s emirs who had escap>ed unscathed 
from the battle, such as Koday Na^ar Bl, reached Bokhara ahead of 
him. But Koday Na^ar Bl saw no ix)ssibility of holding the city against 
him and' fled the same night across the Oxus to Marv, to NQr Moham- 
mad Khan. On the third day after the battle, BaqI Khan entered 
Bokhara in triumph, and was welcomed with due ceremony by the 
notables of the city. He ascended the throne of Abdollah Khan, and 
the Uzbeg tribes tendered their allegiance to him. 

Of Pir Mohammad Khan’s men who fell into their hands, any who 
were suspected of harboring opposition to BaqI Khan were put to 
death, for instance, GoniiltaS and his brother, DQst Cohra-aqasI, and 
others; the rest were granted amnesty. The newel posts of the pulpits 
and the face of the dinars were embellished with his name and titles. 
The neighboring princes, from Tashkent, Turkestan, Balk, ^e$ar-e 
Sadman, and BadakSan, sent ambassadors to congratulate BaqI 
Khan on his accession. BaqI Khan was a brave and intrepid youth, 
and a man of resolution and sound judgment in affairs of state — quali- 
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ties which had raised him from vassal status to the position of 
supreme khan. Eventually, he extended his dominion also over the 
provinces of Balk* BadaksSn, and I;;Ie$ar-e Sadm^n, as I shall describe 
for my readers in due course. 


The Shah's Visit to Mashad and Events There 

As previously related, the Shah received the news about B^ql 
Khan when he reached Semnan, He accordingly postponed his plan 
to send Mohammad Ebrahim to Transoxania and marched back to 
Mashad via Kalpus. When he reached Darra-e Mowze* Kabas in the 
district of Kalpus, he fell ill with a high fever and was forced to keep 
to his bed for a month. The physicians pCit forth all their efforts to 
cure him, and all persons in the royal camp, whatever their degree, 
vowed alms to the needy if the Shah recovered. Every man brought 
what he most cherished as a sacrificial offering to the Shah. In the 
end, through God's mercy, the Shah was restored to health and, 
after a period of convalescence, marched to Esfara’in via SaqS&n and 
Jorbod. He spent twenty days there, purging himself on the doctors' 
orders. 

While the Shah was ill at Mowze' Kab^s, Boday Na;^ar Bl arrived 
from Marv. When the Shah recovered, he gave him a full report on 
affairs in Transoxania. From his account and that of other Uzbegs, it 
appeared that Abd al-Amln Khan, the putative son of 'Ebadollah 
Sultan, who had been placed on the throne at Balk through the efforts 
of 'Ebadollah Sultan's widow, Banu-ye 'Ozrna, was an unknown who 
had been used as a pawn by the latter. This was widely rumored 
among the Uzbegs, and the Shah sought urgent confirmation of this 
report. 

Meanwhile, since the Uzbegs had doubts about the legitimacy of 
Abd al-Amln Khan and Balk was in reality ruled by BanQ-ye 'Ofma, 
he decided to send Mobammad Ebrahim, her nephew, to Balk. The 
Shah hoped everyone would flock to the suppx)rt of Mobammad Eb- 
rahim, who might then proceed to the conquest of Transoxania. On 
the other hand, if BanQ-ye '0?ma remained firm in her support of 
Abd al-Amln Khan, there was a possibility that they might form an 
alliance and launch a joint invasion of Transoxania to wrest their 
hereditary domains from alien hands. Boday Na?ar Bl approved this 
plan. 
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By a lucky coincidence, ambassadors arrived from Balk at this 
px)int, on behalf of B^nu-ye 'O^mS and the emirs there. Apparently, 
when Bdql Khan extended his sway over Transoxania, they had be- 
come nervous and had made overtures to the Shah, asking that Mo- 
hammad Ebrahim be sent to Balk- The Shah waited no longer; having 
conferred on Mohammad Ebrahim the rank of khan and the title of 
son, he sent him in the care of KodSy Na^ar Bl, who was appointed 
his guardian and dlvdnbegl. With Kod^y Na^ar Bl, the Shah sent a 
letter designed to mollify Abd al-Amln Khan, whom he also ad- 
dressed as “my son.” The kingdom of Transoxania, said the Shah, 
had from time immemorial been the domain of the sons of J^nl Beg 
Khan.^ At the present time, there remained of the descendants of 
JanI Beg Khan only himself (Abd al-Amln) and Mobammad Ebra- 
him, both of whom he (the Shah) had honored with the style of “son.” 
Since the Safavid house was noted for its beneficence and muni- 
ficence, and since Mohammad Ebrahim had actually been living at 
the Shah’s court and Abd al-Amln Khan had made overtures to him, 
he (the Shah), purely for the sake of acquiring a good name, had 
decided to forget past enmities and spare no effort to restore their 
house to its rightful place. The two khans should form a fraternal 
alliance for the purpose of reconquering their hereditary territories. 

The Shah also issued orders and letters addressed to the Uzbeg 
emirs at Balki urging them to recall the past benefits conferred on 
them by the house of Jam Begl Khan and exhorting them to give 
their loyal support to these two scions of the house, and not to support 
any alien ruler, on pain of incurring dishonor. Mobammad Ebrahim 
Khan besought the Shah to grant him a royal diploma conferring on 
him the right to rule the whole of Transoxania, and the Shah com- 
plied. The author of this history drafted the royal diploma, with a 
suitable preamble, had it sealed with the mehr~asdr seal,^ and de- 
livered it to the Khan. The Khan took his leave of the Shah at Esfar^- 
’In, and BudSq Khan, the governor of Mashad, was ordered to ac- 
company him. At the last moment, the Shah had second thoughts. 
He decided it was more prudent to sound out Uzbeg opinion at Balk 
before letting Mobammad Ebrahim Khan go; once he was satisfied 
that the Uzbegs were not contemplating any treachery against the 
Khan, he could send the latter to Balk when the royal army reached 
Herat, which was closer to Balk and therefore preferable in case of 
trouble. 

^rhe grandfather of Abdollah Khan. The Uzbegs had wrested l^razni from the 
TimQrTds in 1447, and Transoxania in 1500. 

5See TAf, pp. 63, 202-03. 
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The Shah therefore decided to keep Mohammad Ebrahim at Ma- 
§had. He sent an aide-de-camp, RQhollah Beg Zu’l-Qadar, to Balk 
with the Uzbeg ambassadors and all the letters of appointment. The 
royal army then marched from Esfara’in to MaShad, and the Shah 
visited the shrine of the Imam Reza. The Shah spent the winter at 
Masha^ During his stay, he attended the shrine for prayer tm the eve 
of saints’ days and on other holy occasions, and himself performed 
the duties of chief attendant at the shrine, an office that was the per- 
sonal prerogative of the Shah. 
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Events of the Year of the Rat, Ck>iTesponding to 
the Year 1009/1600-01, the Fourteenth Year of 
the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day fell this year on Wednesday, 5 RamaiSn 1008/20 
March 1600.‘ The Shah celebrated the occasion by indulging in games 
of polo and archery competitions in the meyddn at MaShad. After the 
NowrQz festivities, the Shah marched to Herat and camped in the 
city park. The governor of Herat, I;^oseyn Khan SsmlQ, came out with 
the nobles of the city to welcome him. The Shah sent orders to 
Mohammad Khan, the ruler of l^razm, and NOr Mohammad Khan, the 
ruler of Marv-e Sflhljan, bidding them to. come to Herat so that he 
might consult them about policy in regard to Transoxania. ^ajjl Mo- 
hammad Khan answered the call, but fell ill on the way; for several 
stages on the journey, he had himself carried in a litter, but finally 
had to admit defeat and send his apologies to the Shah. Nflr Moham- 
mad Khan, however, made specious excuses for not coming. 

At this juncture, ROhollah Beg returned from Balk and reported 
that people there were divided in their loyalties, some supporting 
Mohammad Ebrahim and others Abd al-Amln, their de facto govern- 
or; the latter faction was opposed to the Shah’s idea of sending Moh- 
ammad Ebrahim to Balk, seeing this as a threat to Abd al-Amln’s 
position. Abd al-Amln Khan’s supporters had held several meetings 
to decide on their response. Eventually, because they feared the Shah, 
they had unwillingly agreed to his plan, but only on the following 
conditions: Mohammad Ebrahim was to recognize Abd al-Amln as 
an elder brother, and was to prostrate himself before him; Mohammad 
Ebrahim was to be subject to Abd al-Amln Khan’s orders; until such 
time as Transoxania should be reconquered, Mohammad Ebrahim 
Khan was to be satisfied with whatever territories Abd al-Amln 
Khan conferred on him by letters of appointment; after the recon- 
quest of Transoxania, one of them would reside at Bokhara, and the 
other at Balk. Abd al-Amln Khan sent a conciliatory letter to Mo- 
hammad Ebrahim Khan, addressing him as “brother.” Although the 
Shah did not like these terms, in the circumstances he decided it was 
expedient to accept them. 

Since the Shah had full confidence in Koday Na^ar Bl, he coun- 

‘The 5th of Ramatan was on a Monday. 
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seled Mohammad Ebrahim Khan always to follow the advice of that 
emir. He further counseled him to maintain cordial relations with 
Abd al-Amln Khan for the time being, and to conduct himself in a 
sensible manner. The Shah then equipped him in regal fashion and 
sent him off escorted by BQdaq Khan, the governor of MaShad, and 
Ebn Ii^oseyn Khan FirQzjang. The Shah sent EmSmqolI Beg Pakiza 
Torkman ahead to Balk with conciliatory letters to Abd al-Amln 
Khan and the Uzbeg nobles; if they wanted qezelb&S assistance in 
the reconquest of Ttansoxania, he said, they had only to ask for it. 
So Emamqoll Beg rode off to Balk to bring the good news of Moham- 
mad Ebrahim’s impending arrival to his p>atemal aunt, and to urge 
the people of Balk to go out and welcome him. 

The nobles at Balk could not comply with this request without of- 
fending Abd al-Amln Khan, who after all was the de facto ruler. 
But in the end, since B3nu-ye ‘Opn3 thought it expedient, a few nobles 
obtained permission to go out and welcome Mohammad Ebrahim 
Khan. They met the Khan at Meymana and held long discussions 
with him. From the Khan’s manner they soon realized he was not 
going to bend the knee to a youth of unknown parentage. Those of 
the Balk nobles who owed their rise to Abd al-Amln Khan, and 
therefore wished him to remain the ruler, declared their hostility to 
Mohammad Ebrahim Khan and returned to the city. Others declared 
there was no need for the qezelb&S army to march to Balk. “Hand 
over our prince,” they said, “and we Uzbegs will do whatever is in 
the best interests of the state.” Bud3q Khan and KQd3y Na^ar Bl re- 
fused to accept these terms, and so it was agreed that representatives 
of both -parties should lay the facts before the Shah and implement 
whatever decision he might make. Mohammad Ebrahim Khan and his 
supporters, not trusting the Uzbegs, fell back about two days’ march 
in order to be nearer to the main qezelb&S army. The rest of the Uz- 
beg elders returned to Balk- 

The two delegations met the Shah at Herat. Shah Abbas declared 
his ambition was that Mohammad Ebrahim should lead an army . 
against Bokhara and wrest Transoxania from the hands of the 
usurper, and he expected Abd al-Amln Khan and the emirs at Balk 
to cooperate and participate in this operation. The Shah declared he 
had no designs whatever on Balk or any territory under the control of 
Abd al-Amln Khan. If the Uzbegs were agreeable, both sides could 
enter into a sworn covenant; Badaq Khan and Ebn ^oseyn Khan 
would then return and, with an escort of Uzbeg troops, deliver Mo- 
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bammad Ebrahim safely at Balk. Once more, Em3mqolI Beg set off 
for Balk to convey these new terms. Outwardly, in order to satisfy 
Abd al-Amln Khan, the Balk nobles agreed to these terms, but they 
made a secret covenant with Emamqoll Beg Pakiza. When Moham- 
mad Ebrahim reached Balk, they said, they would certainly prefer 
him to the man of unknown origin who had been foisted upon them. 

Emamqoll Beg, assured of their support, returned to Herat with 
sworn oaths to this effect in his pocket. Mohammad Ebrahim Khan 
was escorted to Balk with Koday Na^ar BT, his escort this time not 
fearing any attack and marching without normal military precautions. 
When they neared Balk> the qerelbdS escort left him, and Abd al- 
Amln sent a delegation to welcome him. The Uzbegs made obeisance 
to Mohammad Ebrahim Khan in the traditional manner, and when 
they noticed in him signs of breeding and observed his regal bearing, 
they agreed to serve him. 

On the day on which Mohammad Ebrahim Khan was due to enter 
the city, the Uzbeg nobles who remained there urged Abd al-Amln 
Khan to go out and welcome Mohammad Ebrahim, but the former, 
jealous of his dignity and superior status, refused. In the end, the 
nobles appealed to BanQ-ye ‘0?ma: "If Abd al-Amln Khan does not 
go out to welcome Mohammad Ebrahim Khan,’’ they said, "and does 
not greet him as a brother, all the Uzbegs will suspect you of ill-will 
toward your nephew.’’ At this, BanQ-ye ’O^ma gave in, and Abd al- 
Amln Khan, whether he liked it or not, rode out of the city with his 
nobles to greet Mohammad Ebrahim Khan. He had been preceded by 
most of the population of Balk, who wanted to see Mohammad Ebra- 
him Khan and make their obeisance to him, and few people were 
left in the city. 

The Uzbeg nobles had instructed Abd al-Amln Khan that, when 
Mohammad Ebrahim dismounted, he should dismount in his turn, go 
forward, and embrace Mohammad Ebrahim warmly and greet him 
cordially. However, when the two men met, that poor ignorant 
simpleton Abd al-Amln dismounted first. When he saw this, Mo- 
hammad Ebrahim Khan retained his seat, and ordered his men to 
iM’ing Abd al-Amln before him to make obeisance to him. It was a 
critical moment but, because most of the people of Balk wanted a 
change of regime, none of Abd al-Amln Iran’s supporters uttered 
a wtml in protest. Abd al-Amln, thoroughly bemus^, was led for- 
ward to make his obeisance. Mohammad Ebrahim signed to his men 
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to take charge of the horse Abd al-Amln had been riding and his 
spare horses, and the poor wretch, after prostrating himself before 
Mohammad Ebrahim, looked round in vain for a mount, and stood 
there bewildered, hemmed in by the horses of Mohammad Ebrahim 
Khan's men. Finally, Mohammad Ebrahim Khan handed him over to 
one of his men, who took charge of him while the cavalcade pro- 
ceeded toward the city. 

Mohammad Ebrahim Khan dismounted in front of the royal palace, 
where he was greeted by his aunt. Since matters had now passed out 
of her control, she greeted him affectionately and begged him to 
treat Abd al-Amln well and not harm him. The same night, however, 
Yar Mohammad Mirza, to show his loyalty to the new regime, mur- 
dered Abd al-Amln Khan. Mohammad Ebrahim Khan thus secured 
the allegiance of all the Uzbeg tribes in the area, and the governors 
of ^e$ar-e Sadman also indicated their willingness to submit to him. 

After the murder of Abd al-Amln, it was rumored that Banu-ye 
'O^ma went to Mohammad Ebrahim Khan and said she had devised 
the plan of putting Abd al-Amln on the throne only as a means of 
keeping the throne for him (Mohammad Ebrahim), because the 
people of Balk had always been united in their support of Janl Beg 
Sultan, the father of Baql Khan, and janl Beg’s line had ceased to 
exist.^ But Mohammad Ebrahim Khan held his aunt in no great esteem, 
because of certain opinions she was alleged to hold and remarks she 
was alleged to have made (though God knows where the truth lies), 
and he equipped a retinue for her and gave her permission to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca. She died on the way. 

Mohammad Ebrahim Khan sent a full report on events at Balk to 
Shah Abbas and affirmed his loyalty to him. The Shah reciprocated 
with a delegation bearing congratulations and gifts to the Khan. 
Baql Khan in Transoxania was disconcerted at the news. Mohammad 
Ebrahim Khan’s sway extended over Meymand, Faryab, AndekOd, 
Soborgan, and Balk and its dependencies, as far as the border of 
Badaksan. As long as the Shah remained in Khorasan, Mohammad 
Ebrahim Khan kept sending couriers to apprise him of daily events 
at Balk* Koday Na?ar Bl became dfvdnbegl and took charge of the 
administration. 

^No doubt the lack of logic in this argument was as apparent to Mohammad Ebrahim 
Khan as it is to the translator! Since Baql Khan was still alive. Jam Beg Sultan's line 
was emphatically not extinct; in fact, BanQ-ye *0;^ma’s line of argument merely sup- 
ported Baql Khan’s claim to be ruler of Balk as well as of Bokhara and the other 
regions he had already brought under his control. 
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The Shah's Expedition to Abivard and Maru-e SdhijSn 
and the Capture of NUr Mohammad Khan 

As previously related, NQr Mobammad Khan had made some 
rather insipid excuses for not coming to Herat as requested by the 
Shah, and the Shah had been vexed by this. Nevertheless, the Shah 
sent an aide-de-camp, Kosrow Beg, known as Caryar, who was one of 
the moqarrabs at court, to assure NQr Mohammad Khan of con- 
tinuing royal favor. Outwardly he gave the impression that he had 
accepted NQr Mohammad’s excuses for failing to come to Herat. 
Secretly, however, he sent the following message to NQr Mohammad 
Khan: 


My sole purpose in making this expedition to Kho- 
rasan was to assist you, my brother. We have en- 
joyed each other’s society night and day for so many 
years, and the desire to renew our acquaintance 
should have brought you to meet me at Damghan or 
Semn3n without any urging on my part. Granted, 
until recently you had to keep a close eye on the re- 
volt of Baqi Khan. If, however, you neglect to visit 
me while I am still in Khorasan, now that Mohammad 
Ebrahim Khan is safely installed at Balk and no 
trouble is anticipated from that quarter, people will 
think that we have broken off relations with each 
other and will imagine that you have become hostile 
to me. Those who, under the guise of loyalty to you, 
are preventing you from visiting me are in reality 
not acting in your best interests; quite the contrary. 
You should ignore their advice, come and spend a 
few days with me so that we may renew our mutual 
pledges to each other, and return with honor. In 
short, there is no way in which I shall be satisfied 
unless I see you. If you will not come, then act as 
host to me. I will come to Marv on the pretext of 
hunting, and will meet you there. Choose which al- 
ternative you will. 


Kosrow Beg delivered these messages to NQr Mohammad Khan 
and urged the Khan to visit the Shah. The Khan repeatedly agreed to 
go, but on each occasion he was persuaded to change his mind by 
his principal adviser, Nadr, and by his vizier, Mir Cl3s, and 
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he kept making futile excuses. Finally, he sent Kosrow Beg back 
without the latter’s having achieved his object. Sycophantic courtiers 
gave him the sort of advice that could only bring ruin on his house: 
"The Shah,” they said, "wants to seize your territories. If you visit 
him, he will take you back with him to Iraq and hand over your do- 
mains to qezelbal emirs.” li^afe^ak Sultan KabQSanl, an old retainer, 
who had accompanied NOr Mobammad Khan to Iraq, urged him not 
to go against the Shah’s wishes. "If the Shah had wanted to place 
this miserable province under the administration of qezelbdS emirs,” 
he kept saying, "he would have done so when he first reconquered 
Khorasan, and he would not have given it to you. Put these mistaken 
ideas from your mind.” NQr Mohammad Khan refused to listen to him, 
and finally put him to death. 

At this point, Mohammad Ebrahim Khan forwarded to the Shah 
some letters NQr Mohammad Khan had written to Abd al-Amln 
Khan. These letters showed that Nflr Mohammad Khan had entered 
into a pact with Abd al-Amln Khan and had urged the latter not to 
agree to Mohammad Ebrahim Khan’s coming to Balk and not to admit 
the qezelbdS into the city. The Shah’s purpose in sending Mohammad 
Ebrahim to Balk, he said, was to get control of Balk himself. This 
evidence that NQr Mohammad Khan had encouraged ‘Abd al-Amln 
khan to adopt a hostile attitude further inflamed the Shah’s anger, 
but still he bridled his wrath and outwardly maintained friendly re- 
lations with NQr Mohammad Khan. 

The tvirning point came when NQr Mohammad Khan becdme mis- 
trustful of his governor of Ablvard, MlrzS ksja Kai3n Cagatay, who 
had never made any secret of his loyalty to the Shah, and decided to 
march against him. In a panic, Mirza iTaja Kalan summoned MorSed- 
qoll Sultan Jalayer, the son of KodayverdI Khan, who was stationed 
at PasakOh in the Mashad district, not far from Ablvard, to take 
charge of the fort at Ablvard while he rep>aired to the Shah’s court. 
MorSedqolI Sultan, who thought that the Shah and NOr Mohammad 
Khan were still on the best of terms, at first did not dare to make a 
move without orders from the Shah. But when Mirza kaja Kalan 
kept bombarding him with letters, and when he began to hear rumors 
about NQr Mohammad Khan’s misdemeanors and the Shah’s anger 
against him, he plucked up courage and took charge of the fort. 

Mliza kaja Kalan rushed to Herat, where he prostrated himself 
before the Shah, poured out his story of NQr Mohammad Khan’s 
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revolt, and urged the Shah to march against him. NQr Mohammad 
Khan meanwhile had marched against Ablvard and had sent a 
courier to MorSedqoll Sultan to inquire why he had had the temerity 
to encroach upon his territory; “If you have an order from the Shah," 
he said, “show it to me. Otherwise, get out of this fortl” Morledqoll 
Sultan replied, “I have no order from the Shah. I have come on my 
own authority. I have sent a report to the Shah, and will not leave the 
fort until I receive a reply. Just be patient for a few daysl" 

Unfortunately, a few days before Mirza l^ja Kalan reached Herat, 
a supply train had arrived there from Shiraz with a consignment of 
items for the royal household administration, and the Shah, follow- 
ing his usual practice, had sent Nur Mohammad Khan a string of 
mules as his share. Still more unfortunately, this gift, in the charge 
of Vail Beg Ev-oglQ, a qUri/l, had arriv^ in the midst of the argu- 
ment between the Khan and Morsedqoll Sultan. Nur Mohammad 
Khan rejoiced at this unexpected piece of good fortune and easily 
persuaded Vall Beg, who was a naive Turk, to go to Morsedqoll 
Sultan, tell him about the Shah’s gift, and persuade him to leave the 
fort. MorSedqoll Sultan, partly through stupidity and partly through 
fear of the Shah’s wrath if he did the wrong thing, left the fort and 
retired to PasakOh. NQr Mohammad Khan entrusted the fort at Abl- 
vard to Mohammad Sadeq Beg Capnl CagatSy and Qasem Beg KabQ- 
tar-Baz,^ two of his most trusted officers. He himself, apprehensive 
of the Shah’s power, moved a bit farther away from danger, to the 
Nesa and Bagbad region, taking with him seven or eight thousand 
men. 

Meanwhile the Shah, in the hope of a meeting with Nur Moham- 
mad Khan, left Herat as he had said he would, and moved along the 
road to Saraks. When he reached the small town of Cahja, he learned 
that Nur Mohammad Khan had left the forts at Marv and Ablvard 
prepared to resist a siege, and had retired to the Nesa and Bagbad 
area, where there were a number of strong forts. Shah Abbas had 
made this move to test the Khan. Had he demonstrated his loyalty by 
presenting himself, he and the Shah could have spent a few days 
hunting together before the Shah returned to Iraq. Since he had 
proved to be rebellious, the Shah planned to bring him to his senses, 
and he decided that a punitive expedition was now essential. He 
dispatched a force to lay siege to the fortress at Marv: It consisted of 
IJoseyn Khan &mlQ, the beglerbeg of Khorasan; Bektas Sultan, the 
’Lit'.: "He who places bets on racing pigeons.” 
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governor of MarOdaq; Qanbar Khan SamlQ, the governor of Chrian; 
Ebn I;^oseyn Khan, the governor of Sarahs; and the chiefs of the 
tribes subject to the authority of the governor of Herat. The Shah 
himself marched to Ablvard, with no more than the four hundred 
and sixty men he had with him in his hunting party, and laid siege to 
the fort there. 

When the news reached NQr Mohammad Khan, awe of the Shah 
struck fear in him and his men, despite their superiority in numbers, 
and some five thousand of his men, from the Jala’er, All-Ill, and 
Sa’en-k3nl tribes, promptly deserted him and went home. NQr Mo- 
hammad Khan returned to Marv via Col by forced marches, more men 
deserting along the way. He slipped into the city by night by the 
Organj gate, and his arrival was reported to the great emirs who had 
already occupied the city. Bekta§ Sultan OstajlQ and Ebn I;^oseyn 
Khan, with a detachment of gdzls, had gone out to try and intercept 
him, but NQr Mohammad Khan had bypassed them by using the Cal 
road. The emirs marched rapidly back to the city, but NQr Moham- 
mad Khan managed to take refuge in the citadel, although the emirs 
succeeded in seizing his livery^ and some of his equipment. 

When the Shah began the siege of Ablvard, he issued mobilization 
orders for reinforcements from Iraq, Ears, and Khorasan. BQdaq 
Khan, the governor of Mashad, and Mirza Mohammad Sultan Bayat, 
the governor of Nishapur, were ordered to Marv to support, yoseyn 
Khan, yoseyn Khan Q^jar, the governor of Astarabad, was ordered 
to besiege Nesa, with the support of the governor of EsfaiQ’In and 
others. Almost daily, the Shah received reinforcements at Ablvard, 
and pressed ahead with the breastworks and mines. Finally, the 
garrison, hearing of the dispersal of NQr Mohammad Khan’s forces, 
sued for quarter. On the twenty-fourth day of the siege, the defenders 
handed over the fort on promise of quarter. Its commanders, Mo- 
hammad $adeq Beg and Beg, entered the service of the Shah. 

Ebrahim Beg, brother of yafe^ak Sultan, was received in audience by 
the Shah and raised to the rank of emir, and then made governor of 
Jahan, in the district of Argian in Khorasan. 

After the surrender of Ablvard, the Shah marched to Marv to join 
his officers in the siege of the citadel there. NQr Mohammad Khan 

*Rekilbkdna: this term covers not only spare clothes, boots, etc., needed by a prince 
when traveling, but also blankets, cushions, prayer rugs and other accessories (see 
TM, p. 68). 
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saw no course open to him save repentance. He asked permission to 
negotiate with the vizier, Hatem Beg, and Bestam Aqa Torkman, and 
this was granted. The negotiators entered the citadel and censured 
NQr Mohammad Khan for the actions that had forced the Shah to 
move against him; they undertook to intercede with the Shah on his 
behalf, and encouraged him to hope for some employment in the 
service of the Shah. The troublemakers in his army, especially his 
vizier Mir Cias and another of his principal officers, Nadr, 

were opposed to his leaving the citadel, because they feared for their 
own lives. . However, they had no choice but to allow him to leave, 
and the same day Nur Mohammad Khan was conducted into the 
Shah’s presence by H^tcm Beg and BestSm Aqa. Despite all the 
crimes he had committed, the Shah pardoned him, assured him he 
had nothing to fear from the royal wrath,' and that night conversed 
with him openly as he had formerly been accustomed to do. When it 
was time to sleep, the Shah proposed that the Khan return to the 
citadel, but the Khan wisely refused to do so. 

The next morning, which was Friday morning, the Shah went to 
the Masjed-e J3me‘ at Marv, and the hofba of the twelve Esna 
Asarl Imams was recited in the Shah’s name. This was the first oc- 
casion on which the hofba in those regions contained the names of the 
Shi'ite Imams since the death of Shah Esma’il I, eighty years before.’* 
The people of Marv, because of their difference of religion,® were 
nervous of the qezelbSS, but the Shah allayed their fears by forbidding 
his men to molest any of the local population on the ground of re- 
ligious differences. BektaS Khan OstajlQ, governor of MarQc^q, was 
made governor of Marv, and amnesty and security of property were 
guaranteed to the garrison of the citadel and to the townspieople. All 
soldiers on the payroll were allowed to go wherever they wished, on 
condition that they handed in their weapons and equipment and left 
the citadel. The civilian population was allowed to go about its busi- 
ness without interference. 

Turning his attention to the strengthening of the defenses of the 
fort, the Shah divided among the emirs and the men the work of 
digging a deep ditch around it, and of strengthening the towers and 
battlements. Orders were given that the fort be properly stocked and 
provisioned. Nflr Mohammad Khan and his family were sent to Iraq 
and the Shah decreed that they take up residence in Pars. The Khan 

>Shah Esma'il I died in 930/1524, i.e., 79 lunar or 76 solar y»rii previously. 

*The area still contained many Sunnis. 
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was allotted a pension of ten thousand Iraqi dln&rs a day, the equiv- 
alent of one TabrIzI toman in the current coin of Iran. Generous 
treatment indeed considering the evil deeds he had committedi 
Ijloseyn Khan Ziad-oglu Qajar, the governor of Astarabad, captured 
the fort at Nesa. The governorship of Nesa, Ablvard, and Bagbad 
was given to Melkis Sultan, the son of BektaS Khan. 

Having set the affairs of the region in order, the Shah returned to 
MaShad via PasakQh. After visiting the shrine of the Imam Reia, he 
returned to Iraq and spent a month at Q^zvin. He then went to Is- 
fahan for the winter. While he was there, he received the news of the 
death of Mohammad Ebrahim Khan and the annexation by BaqI 
Khan of Balk and its dependencies. 

Events at Balk; the Death of Mohammad Ebrahim Khan, 
the Occupation of That Region by Baqi Khan, and the 
Flight of Yar Mohammad Mlrza and Other Uzbeg Princes 
to the Shah's Court 

After the installation of Mohammad Ebrahim Khan at Balk, Yar 
Mohammad Mlrza and some of the other Uzbeg nobles who had 
played a large part in placing him on the throne began a slander cam- 
paign against Koday Napir BI, of whose power they were jealous. 
They succeeded in poisoning the Khan’s mind against his chief ad- 
administrator; if Koday Na;(ar BI were got rid of, they said, the Khan’s 
power would be increased. The Khan sent a number of letters to the 
Shah asking permission to dismiss him, but permission H'as refused. 
Finally, the Khan told the Shah it was imp>ossible for K<^y Na?ar BI 
and the Uzbeg nobles to get on together, and that, if the former were 
not removed from office, there was a possibility of foul play. In his 
reply, the Shah said his primary concern was that Mohammad Ebra- 
him Khan’s regime might increase in renown; to enable this to hap- 
pen, he needed ex|}erienced advisers, and that was why men like 
Koday Na^ar BI were essential to him. The Shah said he had pon- 
dered deeply on the matter, and that Mohammad Ebrahim Khan was 
free to take whatever steps he judged best for the state. 

Although this was in fact an interdict against taking action against 
Koday Na?ar BI, Mohammad Ebrahim gleefully interpreted it as 
license to kill him, which he did; in so doing, however, he laid the axe 
at the root of his own realm. By destroying this wise, prudent, and 
brave man, who would have stood by him in good times and bad, he 
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fell into the clutches of ignorant fools. Yar Mobammad Mlrza suc- 
ceeded as dlv&nbegl and princip>al administrator. Factionalism be- 
came rife. Mobammad Ebrahim Khan spent his time in carousing and 
merrymaking, and devoted little time to the affairs of state. He be- 
came ill from excessive drinking, went down with a raging fever, 
developed symptoms of measles and smallpox, and died. 


BaqI Khan, at that time engaged in laying siege to ^e$ar-e Sadman, 
took advantage of the situation and marched like the wind to Balk, 
sending his brother Vail Mohammad Khan on ahead. Mohammad 
Ebrahim Khan’s death had thrown the nobles at Balk into confusion. 
Some distrusted BaqI Khan; these included Yar Mohammad Mlrza, 
Sir-afkan Mlrza, and Shah I&ja Naqlb. After Mohammad Ebrahim 
Khan established himself at Balk, these men gave their allegiance to 
a certain ‘Obeydollah Sultan, a descendant of the princes of the 
house of jani Beg, who was at ye^ar-e Sadman. This ‘Obeydollah 
Khan now came to Balk, and the group of nobles attached them- 
selves to him and marched out against BaqI Khan. 'Ihe majority of the 
troops, however, and the senior officers of the army, who had been 
disturbed by Mohammad Ebrahim Khan’s behavior, saw no point in 
offering opposition to BaqI Khan. Secretly, they favored him, and 
they withheld their support from ‘Obeydollah Sultan, whose small 
force was easily routed by BaqI Khan; ‘Obeydollah Sultan was prob- 
ably killed on the battlefield. 

Yar Mohammad Mlrza and his friends now had no choice but to 
flee to Khorasan and seek refuge with the Shah. They were joined by 
various relatives of Mohammad Ebrahim Sultaii, including Jahangir 
Mlrza, the son of Seyyed Mohammad Sultan, who was at Soborgan; 
Mohammad Salim the son of Pir Mohammad Khan, who was at An- 
dekOd; and Arab Mohammad atsllq. Vail Mohammad Khan repxjrted 
his victory to his brother, and BaqI Khan came to Balk in triumph. 
He promised that there would be no retaliation against the Uzbeg 
troops at Balk; on the contrary, he led them to hope for royal favors. 
All the Uzbegs in that region then pledged their allegiance to him, 
and he thus annexed to his empire Balk, Andekud, Soborgan, Mey- 
mana, Faryab and their dependencies, as far as the Morgab River. 
In addition, also as a result of this victory, he brought under his 
jurisdiction the regions of Qondoz, Baqlan, Kottalan, and ye§ar-e 
Sadman, as far as the border of Badaksan — all this, of course, in ad- 
dition to the central province of Transoxania. 
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The refugee princes (Yar Mohammad MlrzS, Sir-afkan Mirza, 
Arab Mohammad at&llq, and their companions), reached Herat 
safely. After a few days rest, they proceeded to Isfahan, where they 
were received with great kindness by the Shah. Their subsequent 
history will be related at the appropriate place. 



The Events of the Year of the Ox, Corresponding 
to the Year 1009-10/1601-02, the Fifteenth Year 
of the Reign of Shah Abbas 


New Year’s Day this year fell on Saturday 16 Ramazan 1009/21 
March 1601, and the Shah celebrated the holiday in the usual fashion. 
Shortly after the festival, the refugee Uzbeg princes reached Isfahan, 
their retinue numbering about three hundred in all. At the Shah’s 
order, they were welcomed to the capital by all the emirs, principal 
officers of state, and the general populace; they were given a recep- 
tion at the Naqs-e Jah3n palace, and afterward allotted pleasant ac- 
commodations in the capital. The Shah also made them a cash grant 
of one thousand Iraqi tomdn in gold, to cover their living expenses. 
On top of this, they were supplied with gifts in kind: sheep, cooking 
oil, rice, grain, and the like. 


The following day, the Uzbeg princes presented their modest gifts 
to the Shah. Among them was a valuable diamond which had former- 
ly been a votive offering donated to the shrine of the Imam Reia at 
Mashad. When the Uzbegs occupied MaShad and looted some of the 
shrine ornaments, this diamond had been appropriated by Abd al- 
Mo’men Khan; after the death of the latter, it had found its way into 
the possession of Yar Mobammad Mirza, who now handed it back to 
the Shah. The Shah, recognizing that it was a votive offering, gave it 
to the ^drs and the ‘olama to hold in trust for the shrine. The ‘olamS 
sanctioned the sale of the diamond, so that with the proceeds good 
lands might be bought and the revenue from these lands used for the 
benefit of the shrine. The diamond was therefore taken to Istanbul, 
priced by expert diamond merchants, and sold. 


The Shah arranged for the Uzbeg princes to take up residence at 
Qazvin, and assigned them certain desirable properties in that area 
so that they might have some income to defray their expenses. The 
Shah hoped that, if it was the will of God, they might one day be 
restored to their territories with the assistance of Safavid officers. 


An auspicious event which occurred this year was the birth of the 
Shah’s second son, Esma'il Mirza. 
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The Shah's Solemn Pilgrimage to Mashad 

The Shah had vowed to make the pilgrimage to Mashad from Is- 
fahan, and this year he set out from the Naqs-e Jahan palace to ful- 
fill his vow. The first day, he went as far as the village of Masjed-e 
Tuqcl, and from there to Dowlatabad-e Bargdr, a distance of three 
farsahs from the city. The Shah decreed that any of the emirs, prin- 
cipal officers of state, court attendants, and moqarrabs who wished 
to make the pilgrimage with him could ride; no one was comp>elled to 
walk, because the vow the Shah had made applied to himself alone. 
So the court attendants, moqarrabs, and footmen accompanied the 
Shah, organizing regular spells of guard duty for themselves. When 
they got tired of walking, they mounted their horses, but two or three 
of them walked the whole distance. 

Two court attendants, Mohammad Zaman Sultan B^yandor Tork- 
man, known as Kavoll, and Mehtar Salmon, the master of the royal 
wardrobe, and a group of £$fahanls consisting of MlrzS Hed^yat- 
ollsh, the grandson of Najm-e SanI,* and three friends, measured out 
the road using a rope twelve thousand cubits, or one regulation far- 
sab, in length.2 The chief astrologer attached to the royal household. 
Mow land Jalal Yazdl, kept a tally of the distance traveled each day, 
so that the total distance from Isfahan to Mashad might be accurately 
computed in regulation farsaks. 

The procession then set off, the Shah going on foot. Pausing only 
for short rests, he reached Mashad in twenty-eight days and p>er- 
formed the rites of pilgrimage. This done, he repaired to the royal 
palace in the Cahar Bag. The chronogram of this event, composed by 
the author, is: “On foot from Isfahan to Mashad.”* 

Since the advent of Islam, no prince has achieved such a feat — 
a feat that would be difficult for anybody to accomplish. The Row- 
zat al-Safd tells the story of the pilgrimage on foot made by the 
Byzantine emperor Heraclius from his capital, Constantinople, to 
Jerusalem.^ Heraclius was a Christian emperor who took no cogni- 

'Vakll under Shah £sma‘il 1. Killed at battle of Cojdovan in 198/1512 (see Savory, 
‘*The Significance of the Political Murder of Mirzfl Salman," pp. 181-191. 

*^rhe length of the farsah (Old Persian parasang; Greek Hapaa&Yyq^'ymed widely 
depending on time and place. It is reckoned today to be approximately equivalent to 
4 miles. 

^Ze e^f&hdn pJ6da t& be-maShad, which gives 1009/1600-01, the correct date. 
^In the year 1/62S, Heraclius was celebrating his victory over the Persians the pre- 
vious year at Nineveh. 
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zance of the mission of the Prophet Mobammad. He walked barefoot, 
but servants spread brilliantly colored carpets beneath his feet as he 
walked, and strewed flowers and aromatic herbs in his path. The 
emperor treated the journey as a pleasure trip. He was accompanied 
by his. boon companions and walked only a short distance each day, 
so that it took him two months to cover a distance normally traversed 
in twenty days. The Shah, on the other hand, carried on with 
blistered feet, enduring all sorts of hardshifM, and did not depart 
from the customary stages along the way. What a difference between 
the two! 

The Shah spent that winter at Ma§had, devoting himself to relig- 
ious observances during the sacred months of Rajab, Sa'bSn, and 
RamazSn 1010/December-March 1602. On the most holy days of 
these holy months, namely, on Thursday nights, the night on which 
Mobammad received the call to his prophetic mission,^ the Day of 
Opening,® the Day of Assignment,^ and the Night of Power,* the Shah 
kept vigil from early evening until sunrise, performing various menial 
tasks at the shrine such as snuffing the candles. 

Various Events Which Took Place in the Winter Quarters 
at Mashad 

Mobammad Ebrahim Khan, the Shah’s vassal at Balk, had died, 
and BaqI Khan had seized control there without the Shah’s having 
had any say in the matter. Since then, the Shah had secretly hoped 
he would be able to some extent to bring BSql Khan to his senses, 
and to install there the two Uzbeg princes who had taken refuge 
with him. At this point, BektaS Khan, the governor of Marv, reported 
that BaqI Khan had made friendly overtures to him, had declared 
his friendship for the Shah, and had asked for two TQbdaq horses. 
Although the Shah was highly annoyed by BaqI Khan’s coup at Balk> 
he instructed Bektas Khan to respond in a friendly manner, and he 
sent BaqI Khan several fine horses and other gifts. BektaS Khan, 
after gettit^ the Shah’s approval, named Beyram All OstajlO, an 
intelligent and eloquent young man, as ambassador to BaqI Khan. 
Beyram ‘All Beg was received with great honor by BaqI Khan at 

»27 Rajab. 

*15 Rajab, on which day the gates oC heaven, or the gates of the Kaaba, are said to 
be open. 

’15 Sa‘ban. So called because it was the day on which assignments were made for 
subsistence allowances. 

■RamaiSn, the night on which the Koran is said to have descended from heaven. 
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Bokhata and sent back with suitable presents for the Shah. 

The Shah decided to tell Baql Khan frankly what he had in mind, 
and he chose as his ambassador Jan Mohammad Beg, the former 
dlvanbegl of BaqT Khan’s brother. Din Mohammad Khan, who had 
been taken prisoner by Safavid forces at the battle of TOn in 1001/ 
1592-93, and had been an honored guest at the Safavid court ever 
since. The Shah instructed Jan Mohantmad Beg to talk to BaqI Khan 
along the following lines: 

Everyone is aware that there has never been any- 
thing but conflict between the Uzbeg house of JanI 
Beg and the Safavid house. When fortune willed that 
Mohammad Ebrahim Khan should fall into our hands, 
we took no advantage of this but, in order to acquire 
a good name, changed our policy from enmity to one 
of friendship. We assisted the survivors of the house 
of JanI Beg and installed Mohammad Ebrahim at 
Balk; in return, he agreed to be our vassal. When 
Mohammad Ebrahim Khan unfortunately died, you 
acted improperly in occupying Balk without con- 
sulting us. We emphasize that we have no territorial 
ambitions in Balk- But two scions of the house of 
Abdollah Khan, kinsmen of Mohammad Khan, sur- 
vive and have taken sanctuary with us. I earnestly 
desire that Balk and its dependencies, the former 
dqmains of Mohammad Ebrahim Khan, be placed in 
their hands. You, your father, and your brothers owe 
much to the patronage of Abdollah Khan. God has 
willed that the fortunes of Abdollah Khan’s house 
should be in disarray, and that the supreme power 
in Turkestan and Transoxania should devolve upon 
you. In consideration of the favors you have received 
from your former patron, Abdollah Khan, and as an 
act of generosity and justice, you should extend 
your sympathy and clemency toward these scions of 
his house, should call them your sons and your bro- 
thers, should bestow upon them Balk and all districts 
this side of the Oxus, and should yourself be satis- 
fied with Transoxania and Turkestan, which God has 
given you, and should thank God for this gift. You 
should not begrudge these princes your paternal and 
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fraternal affection, so that they may regard you as 
their father or elder brother and may obey you ac- 
cordingly. 

If you comply with my wishes in this regard, your 
action will be pleasing unto God and will bring you 
renown on earth. In addition, we shall regard you as 
our brother, and shall render you whatever assist- 
ance may be required in any particular circum- 
stances. On the other hand, if you reject my friendly 
and well-intentioned advice, refuse to accede to this 
plan, and insist on opposing it, the matter is in God’s 
hands, because I am resolved to assist these princes. 

Jan Mohammad Beg was well received at Bokhara by BaqI Khan' 
and was enrolled in the ranks of his trusted emirs. He wrote a letter 
to the Shah in which, after the usual formalities, he quoted Baql 
Khan’s reply on the subject of the princes: 

Yar Mohammad Mirza and a group of nobles who 
were afraid of me laid hold of those princes and 
carried them off to Iran against their will. I have 
nothing but the most paternal feelings toward them. 
Whenever you care to send them to Transoxania, I 
will take them under my royal wing and will allot 
them fiefs in whatever place may be appropriate, as 
I have done in the case of my own brothers and sons. 

Privately, jan Mohammad Beg repK>rted to Bektas Khan’s retainers, 
who had accompanied him to Bokhara, that Baql Khan had no in- 
tention of handing over Balk to the princes. Baql Khan hopied the 
Shah would send the princes to Transoxania, so that he could provide 
for their subsistence and deal with them in whatever manner seemed 
in the best interests of his realm. Jan Mohammad Beg further advised 
the Shah that Baql Khan was not to be trusted, and that it would be 
neither generous nor chivalrous to send the princes to Transoxania. 
The Shah decided to attack Balk: he issued mobilization orders, and 
summoned Shah I^ja, Yar Mohammad Mirza, and their companions 
from Qazvin. 

The Conquest of Bahrain by Allahverdi Khan 

In former times, the kingdom of and Bahrain was ruled by 

nrhe maritime district west of the promontory Al-Q^tar. 
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independent Arab governors. Ii^amdollah Mostowft, the author of the 
Nozhat al-QplQb^^ wrote that Bahrain was a Persian island, a center of 
the pearl-fishing and coral industry, ten farsaks in length by five in 
width. The pearls gathered at Bahrain are said by experts to be su- 
perior to those fished in other oceans.*' In the course of the centuries, 
this rich area fell into the hands of TOransah b. Salgor Shah, the ruler 
of HormQz, and from that time the rulers of Hormuz always main- 
tained a governor at Bahrain. In the reign of Salgor Shah b. TQran- 
5ah SSnl, in 922/1516-17, thirty-one years after the birth of Shah 
Esma'il I,*^ a force of Portuguese occupied the islands dependent on 
HormQz. Hoodwinking the agents of the ruler of HormQz, they got a 
foothold on the island of HormQz itself and fortified the citadel at KQt. 

In the course of time, they strengthened their hold on this region 
and gained control of most of the trade in the area; the Frankish 
captain, who was the commandant and governor of this fort, became 
more powerful than the governor of HormQz himself. As a result, the 
Portuguese intervened in Bahrain also, at a time when Farrok^Qh, 
the governor of HormQz, had just died, and his son FirQzsah was 
acting in his stead. Rokn al-Din Mas'Qd was governing Bahrain on 
behalf of his brother, Ra’is Saraf al-Din Lotfollah, who was the vizier 
of HormQz and held the real p>ower there. With the assistance of his 
brother, who was a trusted official of both the former and the new 
ruler of HormQz, Rokn al-Din Mas‘Qd had become virtually inde- 
pendent governor of Bahrain; afraid of the power of the Portuguese, 
he sought help from a relative of his in FSrs, I^ja Mo ‘In al-Din Fall. 
The latter sent a report to AllahverdI Khan, the beglerbeg. df Fars, 
who, since Bahrain was a dependency of Fars and its present rulers 
were usurpers, decided to seize the opportunity to conquer the island. 
He therefore sent to Bahrain under the command of the I^ja a force 
of Fall musketeers renowned for their bravery and marksmanship, 
ostensibly to aid Rokn al-Dln Mas'Qd but in reality to take possession 
of the island. 

One night, just before daybreak, ^ja Mo'In al-Din Fall and his 
cousin Ra’is Man$Qr, with a group of men, burst without ceremony 
into the women’s quarters of Rokn al-Din Mas'Qd’s house and slew 

I'^See Le Strange’s translation, p. 135. 

"Curzon, ii, p. 457, states: ’’Generally speaking, the Bahrein pearls are not so white 
as Ceylon pearls, but are larger and more regular in shape; while they are said to 
retain their lustre for a longer period. 

'^Deducting 31 (lunar) years from 922 gives 891. Shah Esma’il I was born in 
892/1487. 
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him and several of his relatives and retainers in one of the bedrooms. 
His men rushed to his defense but, finding the governor dead, did not 
press their attack, and I^ja Mo'ln al-Din and his men were able to 
stand their ground. At this point they received unexpected reinforce- 
ments. Emir YQsof Shah, the brother of Emir Kamal Barangar, had 
been returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca when he had been set 
upon by brigands and robbed. Allahverdi Khan had instructed him 
to take a detachment of Barangar musketeers to Bahrain with the 
object of seizing the robbers and recovering his property and, inci- 
dentally, assisting I^ja Mo'ln al-Din if the latter had managed to 
carry out a coup at Bahrain. 

Emir YQsof Shah, making the search for Jiis stolen property the 
pretext, set off for Bahrain with a group of Barangar troops noted for 
their valor. He reached Bahrain at the critical moment when l^ja 
Mo'ln al-Din and his cousin had killed the governor and were stand- 
ing at bay against his troops, and he succeeded by various stratagems 
in getting inside the city and joining forces with I^ja Mo'ln al-Din. 
With the help of these reinforcements, the men from Fal and Asir 
gained the upper hand over their adversaries. They slew a few of their 
leaders, but the rest were treated in a conciliatory manner and re- 
turned to their daily tasks. Thus this fair region, which exemplified 
the Koranic verses, "He had made the two bodies of water flow; they 
will meet . . . there came forth from them pearls and coral,’**’ became 
another jewel in the Shah’s crown. 

The news of the capture of Bahrain caused both the governor of 
HormQz and the Frankish captain to send troops to recover the is- 
land, and several engagements were fought on land and on sea. Al- 
though both Ksja Mo'ln al-Din and Mir YOsof Shah were wounded 
in these encounters and subsequently died, the troops of Fars were 
eventually victorious, and the attackers abandoned their attempts. 
Allahverdi Khan sent a governor to Bahrain to take charge of the 
administration and strengthen the citadel. 

The Conquest of Lar This Same Year 

As readers will know from the detailed histories of the kings of 
Iran, the governors of Lar are descended from a certain Gorgin 
Mllad, who was apFtointed governor of Lar in the time of the Kay- 
anld monarchs; his descendants have held hereditary sway over that 

■’Koran, 55:20, 23. 
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region since that time. At times when there was no effective central 
government, the governors of Lar increased their power and exacted 
tribute from neighboring regions. During periods of strong central 
government in both pre-Islamic and post-Islamic times, particularly 
during the Sasanid period, they were subject, after a fashion, to the 
central government; at other times, they did as they pleased. 

The first Muslim governor of the area was Jalal al-Din Iraj b. Key- 
Qobad, who became a convert to Islam in the caliphate of ‘Omar b. 
Abd al-AzIz.'^ Since the establishment of the Safavid dynasty, the 
governors of Lar have been tributaries of the Safavid shahs, with the 
title of amlr-divdn. When Shah Tahmasp came to the throne, NQr al- 
Dahr b. Ebrahim K3n b. AnuSirvan, known as Shah 'Adel, was 
governor of Lar. He died during the reign of Sultan Mobammad Shah 
and was succeeded by his son, Mlrza Ala al-Molk, whom Sultan 
Mobammad Shah entitled Ebrahim Khan the Second. After the ac- 
cession of Shah Abbas, when the Shah marched to Ears to deal with 
the rebellion of Ya'qub Khan, Ebrahim Khan should have taken ad- 
vantage of the proximity of the Shah to visit him, congratulate him on 
his accession, and pledge his allegiance to him. But, allowing himself 
to be persuaded by his mtr-e dargdh (minister of court), he failed to 
do so. The Shah was angered, and his anger was increased by Ebra- 
him Khan’s subsequent procrastination and promises that were never 
fulfilled. 

Finally, the ill-treatment meted out to the Shah’s officials who had 
gone to Lar to collect the tribute, and the discovery that the: Khan 
was levying extraordinary taxes on merchants and travelers passing 
through his territory, gave the Shah the excuse he needed. He 
ordered AllahverdI Khan to lead a punitive expedition against LSr. 
When this force neared Lar, Ebrahim Khan hastened to apologize for 
his past sins and promise better conduct in the future. The Shah con- 
sidered it expedient to recall AllahverdI Khan. Ebrahim Khan 
behaved himself for the rest of the year, but the following year he 
resumed his former activities, making extraordinary levies on mer- 
chants and travelers, who protested strongly against the actions of 
his officials and agents and against his inability to check them. 

The Shah sent AllahverdI Khan a second time to punish those 
responsible and to return the money to the merchants. This time, on 
the approach of AllahverdI Khan, Ebrahim Khan hastily gave the 

“The caliph Omar II. 99-101/717-720. 
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merchants their money back, and again begged for forgiveness. 
AllSIhverdI Khan ordered him to demonstrate the sincerity of his 
profession of loyalty by coming to meet him; without this, he said, he 
could not return. Ebrahim Khan, not daring to come, looked to his 
defenses. AllahverdI marched to Lar and blockaded the city. Qail 
Abu’l-Qasem, a man of noble family at Lar, demonstrated his love of 
the Shah by coming over to AllahverdI Khan with his brother. Eb- 
rahim Khan, frightened by their defection, sent his commander in 
chief, Nowsad, with a few men to AllahverdI Khan's camp to try and 
prevent the defectors from carrying out their plan. AllahverdI Khan 
discovered that the envoys from Ebrahim Khan were wearing mail 
under their robes, and this evidence of treachery led him to arrest 
them. Ebrahim Khan’s panic now increased. When AllahverdI Khan 
succeeded in bribing many of his troops and the townspeople of Lar, 
he retreated from the city to a nearby fort built against the moun- 
tainside. AllahverdI Khan occupied the city, and his men began to 
push forward breastworks up to the walls of the fort. 

Ebrahim Khan then sued for quarter, which was granted, and he 
and a number of dignitaries of Lar emerged from the fort and sub- 
mitted to AllahverdI Khan, who treated them hospitably and sent 
them on to the Shah. AllahverdI Khan put to death a few ringleaders 
at Lar, but treated the rest of the populace with kindness. The gar- 
rison of the fort had no choice but to surrender. AllahverdI Khan left 
the citadel and the city in the hands of his officers, and entrusted the 
civil administration to QazI Abu'l-Qasem. Ebrahim Khan, his de- 
pendents, and the rest of his house were taken to Shiraz and relieved 
of their money and property. 

The news of these two conquests, both in the same year, reached 
the Shah at Mashad as he was preparing to make preparations for 
his attack on Balk- AllahverdI Khan was richly rewarded and sum- 
moned to join the Shah at Mashad with the army of Ears. He joined 
the royal army early the following year at its mobilization area at 
Badgis near Herat, bringing with him his prisoner Ebrahim Khan 
and the contents of the treasuries of Lar. One of the most valuable 
items was a crown, studded with pearls and rubies, known as the 
"crown of Key-kosrow," which was an heirloom of the rulers of Lar. 

Lar originally had another name. The story goes that, when the 
Kayanid monarch Key-kosrow appointed Gorgin Mllad governor 
of Lar, he renamed the city Lar after his son and heir, and gave Gor- 
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gin the **crown of Key-(^osrow/’ which was handed down by the 
rulers of Ldr from that time onward. The story is also told that Gor- 
gln Mllad, when he reached Lar, consulted the astrologers, both 
local experts and those with a national reputation, regarding an 
auspicious hour for him to enter the city. It is said that he waited 
seven years before the astrologers found a day which was compatible 
with his horoscope and free from all sinister astral implications. After 
waiting outside the city walls for seven years, Gorgin Mllad entered 
the city at the appropriately auspicious moment. Since then his line 
has ruled there for nearly four thousand years in unbroken succession. 
Lar has never been subjugated by foreign rulers, who have always 
been satisfied with tribute. 

Yet another story alleges that some ancient Persian philosopher 
cast a spell on the place which has protected its soil from the tramp 
of alien armies. At all events, by divine decree this spell was now 
broken, and Lar became a province of the Safavid empire. Since the 
histories of the ancient kings of Iran are full of fabulous tales of this 
sort, I thought 1 would include the stories of the crown, the fore- 
casting of the auspicious hour, and the spell, but I will not be answer- 
able for the truth of any of themi 

The Shah decreed that Ebrahim Khan should accompany him on 
the expedition to Balk, in the custody of Allahverdl Khan. In the 
course of this exp>edition, Ebrahim Khan died of a sickness that af- 
fected many of the troops. He was an able youth of simple habits, a 
lover of poetry, well versed in all the customary sciences, an -expert 
musician; but he lacked statecraft. In his early adolescence, he be- 
came an opium addict. He was thirty-five years old when he died, 
and with him died his ancient line. 
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The Beginning of the Year of the Tiger, Ck>rres- 
ponding to 1011/1602~03, the Sixteenth Year of 
the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Wednesday, 26 Ramazan 1010/ 
20 March 1602. 

Jan Mobammad Beg had reported from Bokhara that BaqI Khan 
would not surrender Balk without a fight, and this was confirmed by 
other persons arriving from Transoxania. BaqI Khan had sent a force 
of Qepcaq and other tribes subject to the Uzbegs to the JljaktQ and 
Meymana region, and it was reported to the Shah that the Khan, in 
his assemblies, had uttered vain boasts about his intention to avenge 
his brother’s death. These reports enraged the Shah and reinforced 
his resolve to attack Balk. He sent qUrdis to deliver the mobiliza- 
tion orders, and gave orders that three hundred cannon and mortar, 
and ten thousand musketeers, were to accompany this expedition. 

One army corps, under the command of Allqoll Khan SamlQ and 
Qaroiqay Beg, a goldm of the royal household, was directed to the 
Meymana and JljaktQ region, an area in which the Uzbeg tribes 
traditionally spent their summers, with orders to ravage the area. 
After their departure, the Shah, after invoking the aid of the Imam 
Reza and spending a few days hunting in the MaShad area, marched 
to Herat. There he was met by Allqoll Khan and Qarcaq3y Beg, who 
had carried out their raid in the JljaktQ region, slaughtering any 
persons among the Uzbeg and other tribes who resisted them, and 
carrying off their women and children as captives. These officers 
presented the heads of the slain, the captured weapons, and several 
thousand prisoners to the Shah. After promenading in the gardens 
at Herat for a few days, the Shah moved to summer quarters at 
Badgls, where for two months he waited on the mobilization of his 
army and the organization of the artillery. Yar Mobammad Mirza, 
Shah Kdja, and their companions arrived from Qazvin, and the Shah 
gave them whatever equipment they required. Jahangir Sultan was 
honored with the title of khan, and Yar Mobammad Mirza was named 
as his guardian (atdllq). Jahangir Khan was equipped with royal 
letters of appointment conferrii^ on him the governorship of Balki 
and Yar Mobammad Khan was instructed to send orders to the tribal 
chiefs in the area and arouse their expectations of receiving royal 
bivois. 
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Finally, everything was ready: Three hundred cannon, with gun 
carriages, chains, and other equipment, were available, and the Shah 
marched from Badgis toward MarQ^q. He camped for a few days 
on the banks of the Morgab River, and then continued his march in 
the direction of JljaktQ. Q^r&tqay Beg was placed in command of 
the artillery and the musketeers; a regiment of goldms of the royal 
household was placed at his disposal, and he was charged with the 
supervision of the artillery whenever the army pitched camp and 
struck camp. The vanguard was placed under the command of 
Hoseyn Khan Samlu, the governor of Herat, and of other Khorasan 
emirs such as BektaS Khan, governor of Marv; Mehrab Khan, gover- 
nor of iTaf and Bakarz; Esma'il Khan Alpla, governor of Farah; Najaf- 
qoll Khan SamlQ, governor of Qa’en; and so on. The vangucird (caval- 
ry, infantry, and musketeers) numbered twelve thousand men, and 
it marched half a farsak in front of the main body. 

I 

According to a daily roster, one of the emirs of the van led his men 
out on patrol. Immediately behind the vanguard came the artillery, 
with ten musketeers stationed between every pair of gun carriages, 
making in all a force of three thousand musketeers, who marched on 
foot behind the chains of the gun carriages. Behind the artillery 
again came its officer in charge, C^rcaqdy Beg, with the rest of the 
musketeers, ten thousand in all, marching in good order behind the 
guns. A number of qezelbdi emirs, such as MahdIqolT Khan SamlQ 
the eSik-dqdslbdSl, were also detailed to support the artillery. Be- 
hind the regiments of musketeers came the Shah and the main body; 
it was composed of high-ranking emirs such as AllahverdI 'Khan; 
the qQrUlbdii; Allqoll Khan SamlQ; Nadr Khan, the keeper of the 
seal; and Ganj All Khan, the governor of Kerman, with the troops 
of the royal bodyguard and the goldms of the royal household form- 
ing the right and left wings. The whole army amounted to forty 
thousand regular troops and ten thousand musketeers — a total of 
fifty thousand men. In addition, the number of servants, camel 
drivers, commissariat personnel, and other hangers-on from all over 
the place was legion. 

Because, of its size and the abundance of horses and pack animals, 
so much dust was raised by the army on the march that each man 
could scarcely see his neighbor. Twelve trumpets sounded constantly 
from the rear, so that the troops of the royal bodyguard and the 
goldms of the royal household could maintain station and not get 
separated from the center, where the Shah was pK>sitioned. A number 
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of emirs guarded the rear from surprise attack. Since it was not 
prudent to march by night in hostile country, the army marched by 
day. But because of the extreme heat, neither men nor animals 
could travel more than two or three farsabs a day; the size of the 
supply train accompanying the army also precluded rapid movement. 

When the army reached Qotles territory near AndekQd, MehrSb 
Khan and his p>atrols brought in a number of Uzbeg prisoners, in- 
cluding the distinguished officer Q^raja Qlgan. Upon interrogation, 
they revealed that BaqI Khan was encamp>ed at QarsI' with twenty 
thousand men, and that the Khan had called on his brother, Vail 
Mobammad Khan, to evacuate Balk rather than risk being besieged 
by such a large army. Vall Mobammad Khan, they said, had chal- 
lenged his brother’s orders on the grounds that it was not yet certain 
that the Safavid army was making for Balk- “In any case,” said Vail 
Mobammad Khan, "why should we abandon a province like this as 
soon as we hear a few rumors about the size of the enemy force?” 
After this exchange, reported the prisoners, BaqI Khan had sent 
Qaraja Qigan to Mo’men Bl, the governor of AndekQd, with orders 
to reconnoiter in the direction of JljaktQ and obtain information on 
the movements, size, and composition of the enemy army. While en- 
gaged in this reconnaissance, they had been taken prisoner by the 
qezelbaJ. 

The Capture of Andek.ud and the Shah’s March on Balh 

The Shah marched from Qotles to AndekQd, where Mo’men BI, 
governor of the city on behalf of BaqI Khan, strengthened the de- 
fenses and prepared to resist a siege. Some of the Shah’s advisers 
counseled him not to allow himself to be diverted by the siege of 
AndekQd and other fortresses on the route, but to proceed at top 
speed to Balk; once Balk was in their hands, they argued, the rest 
of the forts would surrender. The Shah, however, disagreed; Ande- 
kQd, if it remained in enemy hands, would interrupt communications 
between Khorasan and Iraq. It was therefore better to take it. A 
majority of his advisers agreed with him, and the royal army camped 
before the fortress of AndekQd. The same day, the Shah divided 
among his emirs responsibility for the various aspects of the siege 
operations. Trenches were dug on all sides of the fort; mining pro- 
ceeded apace; and ditches were dug to drain off the water from the 
moat. That night, the besiegers uttered their war cry, and three 
■Across the Oxus. 
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hundred cannon and ten thousand muskets opened fire. The next 
day, the besiegers went in to the attack and stormed across the moat 
to the foot of the walls. The defenders reported to Mo'men Bl their 
inability to resist the assault, and the Uzbeg commander sued for 
quarter. He begged his spiritual adviser and guide, a man known as 
Azizdn, to act as go-between. It is said that this moral exemplar, 
who numbered himself among the Men of God, had been made 
aware, in a revelation vouchsafed to him in the course of his wrest- 
lings with his carnal soul, that the qezelbdS were destined to capture 
the fort. 

Mindful of the Koranic injunction, **Do not cast yourselves into 
destruction with your own hands,**^ he decided it would be suicide to 
continue to resist this powerful enemy. First, he sent two of his 
trusted disciples to the Shah offering to surrender the fort in return 
for royal clemency toward Mo’men Bl and the garrison. The Shah 
promised the defenders quarter and wrote a conciliatory letter to 
Mo’men Bl, assuring him that his sole purpose in coming to Khora- 
san was to assist the J3nl Beg princes, that he had no territorial 
ambitions in the Balk area, nor had he any intention of interfering 
with anyone’s faith or creed. The sincerity of this declaration, said 
the Shah, could be tested by reference to the people of the Nesa, 
Ablvard and Marv region. Since the day this area had come under 
Safavid control, declared the Shah, Sunnis and Shi'ites had been able 
to worship in the mosques and other places of worship without let or 
hindrance, each sect following its own rite; not one person had been 
molested, nor would he be. As far as Mo’men BT and his men were 
concerned, ‘wrote the Shah, they were free to stay and enter the ser- 
vice of the Janl Beg princes, or to depart, as they pleased. The civilian 
|x>pulation could return to its everyday tasks without fear of being 
molested by Safavid troops. 

The envoys returned to report this joyful news to Mo’men Bl, and 
AzIzSn, with a group of some thirty or forty nobles and Sufi dis- 
ciples, then went as a delegation to the Shah. The Uzbeg princes 
were accustomed to treat the spiritual director of the tribe with the 
deference of disciples, and the Shah treated AzlzSn in the same 
manner. Azizdn besought the Shah to stop the bombardment of the 
fort that night, and promised that the following day Mo’men Bl and 
other notables, bearing gifts, would come out of the fort. The Shah 
had given orders that night sappers would breach the walls in several 
zKoran, 2:191. 
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places and this should be followed at first light by a general assault; 
these plans were far advanced. Since he did not trust the Uzbegs, he 
replied to Azizan: “If Mo’men Bl is sincere, let him come out of the 
fort immediately; I do not need his presents. If he fails to comply, I 
shall attack in the morning.’* 

The delegation rushed back to the fort in a panic, and Mo’men Bl 
immediately emerged from the fort with his Uzbeg nobles and pros- 
trated himself before the Shah. The Shah greeted them kindly, set 
their hearts at rest, and bestowed on them robes of honor as tokens 
of amnesty. Mo’men Bl was permitted to return to the fort and Sfiend 
the night there, on condition that he present himself to the Shah in 
the morning. The Uzbegs returned to the fort, happy that the blood- 
shed, plundering of their property, and violation of their womenfolk 
had been avoided. In the morning, the gates of the fort were flung 
op>en, and Mo’men Bl emerged with all the seyyeds, q&ils, ’olamd, 
and notables of the city, and was received in audience by the Shah. 
Since the AndekQd region had belonged to Mohammad Salim Sul- 
tan, he was made governor of it, with Arab Bahador as his guardian. 
The Shah delegated Mohammadqoll Beg ‘ArabgIrlQ, as eSik-dqdsi, 
with one hundred and fifty cavalry and musketeers, to accompany 
Arab Bahador and garrison the citadel. 

Mo’men Bl petitioned the Shah for permission to join BaqI Khan, 
and the Shah granted this, praising him for his loyalty and bestowing 
upon him a special robe of honor, a turban jewel, and a jeweled belt. 
The rest of the Uzbegs were given the choice of staying with Moham- 
mad Salim Sultan or of leaving. The same day, Mo’men Bl’s men 
loaded all his baggage and set off toward the Oxus by the KarkI 
road. Mo’men Bl himself remained at court until midday. After the 
conclusion of the public audience, the Shah convened a private 
gathering, at which bumpers of wine were drunk and a convivial 
atmosphere was generated. Conversation ranged over many topics, 
and the Shah took the opportunity to impress various points on 
Mo’men Bl. 

“Convey to BaqI Khan,’’ he said, “my good wishes for his wel- 
fare. Remind him that I previously conveyed friendly greetings to 
him by the hand of Jan Mobammad the dlvdnbegi, but my exhorta- 
tions fell on deaf ears, with the result that I was forced to bring an 
army to Khorasan. My terms are still the same. In brief, everyone 
knows that the realm and throne of ’Abdollah Khan today belong to 
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these two young princes, the only survivors of his house. It is neither 
generous nor chivalrous that Baql Khan, the recipient of so many 
favors from the late Abdollah Khan, should drive his descendants 
from their hereditary possessions and occupy their territories by force. 
The earlier history of the relations between the Safavids and the 
Uzbegs has been one of constant warfare. Today, because these two 
princes have sought sanctuary with me and have appealed to me for 
aid, I am prepiared to overlook a century of conflict in order to assist 
them and thus acquire a good name with posterity. It is better that 
BaqI Khan should give up his ambition to rule Balk and its dep>end- 
encies, should hand this territory over to these princes, and should 
be satisfied with Transoxania and Turkestan, thanking God for His 
munificence and not perpetrating an injustice. These princes have in- 
herited wide dominions. If, to provide them with a livelihood, they 
are prepiared to be satisfied with such a meager portion of the whole, 
to deprive them even of that is rank injustice. If the Khan intends to 
deprive them [permanently of their patrimony, then neither God nor 
man will approve of this act, and he will ultimately suffer the con- 
sequences of this act of injustice, which is tantamount to ingratitude 
toward the house of his patron. If, on the other hand, the Khan 
harkens to my good advice and treats these princes like sons, I will 
treat him like a brother, and will not be guilty of any shortcomings 
in this regard.” 

After communicating these home truths to Mo’men Bl, he loaded 
him with favors and sent him on his way intoxicated by the attention 
paid him by the Shah. After him, the Shah sent a silver wine flask 
filled with aromatic herbs beneficial in cases of a hangover, together 
with a goblet of gold and a brocade napkin. By this gift, the Shah 
made delicate allusion to the fact that it was designed to arouse from 
the stupKPr of negligence him who was drunk with power, and to make 
him who was alert even more clearheaded. 

The people of Andekud and the Uzbegs of the surrounding region 
contracted to pay to the supreme divan a large sum in consideration 
of their having been granted quarter. 

Events After the Capture of Andehud 

The day after Mo’men Bl's departure, the royal army left AndekOd 
and camped at I^ja Dakka, one day’s march from the city. After spend- 
ing a day dealing with the petitions of the people of AndekQd, the 
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Shah continued his march, and camped two farsabs from I^ja Dakka. 
There he heard that BSql Khan had crossed the Oxus with twenty 
thousand men and was making for Balk- The Shah, thinking that 
Baqi Khan intended to give battle, ordered the call to arms. He then 
placed the troops — patrols and skirmishers, the left and right wings, 
the flankers (bogrekdl), the reserve, the artillery, and the musketeers. 
The Shah’s plan was to advance in battle order to be ready for action 
whenever the enemy forces might appear. It was reported to the Shah 
that on some stages of the journey water would be scarce, and that a 
force the size of the royal army, with so many horses, would suffer 
hardship while crossing this region. The Shah therefore sent on ahead 
Yar Mohammad Mlrz3 and his companions, who were familiar with 
the terrain, to reconnoiter and report which route had the best sup- 
plies of water. 

YSr Mohammad Mirza and the Uzbeg chiefs were of the opinion 
that it was not advisable to rush into battle. On the contrary, they 
considered that, in view of the size of the royal army and the excessive 
heat of the season, the Shah should advance slowly and postp>one his 
plans for a pitched battle. The plan of the Uzbeg chiefs was as fol- 
lows: Those Uzbeg tribes which had for years been loyal to the house 
of Abdollah Khan had only joined BaqI Khan to save their skins. If 
these tribes thought that the Shah had come to conquer Transoxania, 
they would rally to Baqi Khan. But if they realized that the Shah had 
no territorial ambitions in Transoxania, that his sole purpose was to 
rehabilitate the house of Abdollah Khan, and that the Uzbeg emirs 
would remain in control of these territories, they would desert Baqi 
Khan and his army would gradually dwindle away. “With every day 
that passes, and every farsab that we advance,’’ they said, “groups of 
Uzbegs will join us, and you will achieve your objective without 
fighting.” 

Although the Shah did not like this plan, he acquiesced in it, partly 
because the Uzbeg chiefs urged it strongly, partly because some of 
the qezelbal chiefs also supported it, and partly because he had re- 
ceived a report that Baqi Khan was going to Balk not to give battle 
but to rescue his brother. The army accordingly advanced by easy 
stages. As luck would have it, the argument put forward by the Uzbeg 
chiefs was strengthened by the arrival of Mirza Mohammad Beg, an 
Uzbeg noble and a relative of Yar Mohammad Mirza, who came from 
Balk with ten to fifteen thousand men and joined the Uzbeg princes. 
Everyone now thought that the d^sion had been the right one and 
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that further contingents would arrive daily. On behalf of Jahangir 
Khan, Yar Mol;tainmad Mirza sent letters designed to win over various 
emirs to their cause, and everybody daily expected some develop- 
ment that would enable them to achieve their goal. Unfortunately, 
there were two serious drawbacks to this plan. 

The first was that the slow rate of advance of the royal army (which 
was contrary to the Shah’s wishes) caused the Uzbegs to lose their 
fear of the qezelbdS force. The second was that the army suffered from 
the oppressive heat and the brackish water; many men fell sick, and 
dysentery broke out. Despite everything, the army reached Balk in 
twenty days, but so many of his men were sick that the Shah was ap- 
prehensive about giving battle — and rightly so. The Shah always exer- 
cised the greatest caution even in trivial matters. It was only natural, 
therefore, that he would act with the great circumspection when it 
was a matter of a battle between the armies of Iran and TOran,’ whose 
wars had since ancient times been the most celebrated events in 
history. 

When BaqI Khan crossed the Oxus and turned toward Balk, he 
was met by Mo’men Bl, who told him of events at Andekud. Publicly, 
Baqi Khan censured him for failing in his duty, but after questioning 
him privately, he realized that there was no way in which the Uzbegs 
could have held Andekud against such a large Persian army. B3ql 
Khan did not know whether to advance or retreat. But as the days 
passed and the royal army continued its snail-like advance, Uzbeg 
morale rose a little, and the Khan began to receive reinforcements 
from all sides. Despite this, he was afraid to try a pitched battle. He 
approached Balk and camped near a suitable fort in the cultivated 
area around the city, with the fort and walled areas protecting his 
rear. He had a ditch dug in front of his army, and behind it he sta- 
tioned artillery and musketeers, intending by this means to defend 
the city. On one occasion there was a clash between Safavid and Uz- 
beg patrols; some twenty-four Uzbeg warriors of note were taken 
prisoner, and the remainder took refuge behind their defenses. 

For about a month, the armies of Iran and TOran sat face to face, 
without any batde being fought. It became clear that BaqI Khan had 
no intention of emerging from his defenses and fighting a pitched 

^Iran, the land of the Aryans, and TQran, the land of the Turks, were traditional 
enemies, and their legendary struggles are enshrined in the Persian national epic. The 
Oxus River was traditionally the boundary between the two lands. 
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battle in the plain; it was equally obvious that it would be folly for 
the qezelbdi to get bogged down in fighting in the ditch or in the cul- 
tivated fields. On the other hand, a siege would probably take a long 
time, the incidence of sickness among the Safavid troops would in- 
crease, and food supplies would begin to run short. Such a situation 
could only ruin Safavid morale and boost that of the enemy. 

The Shah held repeated councils of war with his emirs in which he 
reiterated that his purpose in bringing this expedition to Khorasan 
was to assist the Uzbeg princes and thereby acquire merit. If BaqI 
Khan had come out to fight, as he had always boasted he would do, 
he would have engaged him. "'Now that BaqI Khan has refused 
battle,” said the Shah, “and is acting with caution, why should we 
not also be sensible and move our men up, in the face of the enemy 
artillery and muskets, into the area of walled gardens and cultivated 
fields? However, sickness is on the increase among our troops; every 
day, a number die. If, driven by ambition and considerations of 
worldly honor, we stay where we are, our army will be destroyed, to 
the ruin of the state. The prudent course is for us to retreat; if BSql 
Khan pursues us, we will turn and fight; if not, we will continue on 
our way and get the sick to a place where they can recover their 
health, if God wills it.” 

On 9 Moharram 1011/29 June 1602, the royal army crossed the 
Katab River and began its retreat from Balk- As the march began, it 
became evident that one-third of the men were sick, and another 
third were barely able to tend the sick, let alone fight. The Shah, sur- 
veying the sorry scene, realized that, had he delayed the return march 
for another week, it would have been too late. On 10 Mobarram 
(‘Asura)/30 June, the army camped on the banks of the Katab to cele- 
brate the martyrdom of lioseyn at Karbala, and the retreat was re- 
sumed on the 11 Mobarram/ 1 July. The emirs who normally 
constituted the vanguard were ordered to the rear, with instructions 
to maintain constant guard and at night to camp half a farsah from 
the main camp. They were not to relax their vigilance for a moment 
as long as they were in enemy territory. After the army had traveled 
three farsabs in this manner, the rear guard reported sighting a 
slowly approaching enemy force. The Shah gave orders that, if the 
enemy gave battle, they should engage them and report to the Shah. 
If the Uzbegs kept their distance, the rear guard should gradually 
close on the main body. 

Shortly afterward, a further report came in to the effect that the 
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Uzbegs had come up at full gallop and that fighting was in progress 
with the Safavid rear guard. The Shah at once left the camp in 
charge of Ebn I^Ioseyn Khan and a number of the Cagatay emirs, sent 
forward his artillery and musketeers, stationed seasoned troops to 
right and left of the center, unfurled his standards, and hastened to 
meet the foe, sending some emirs on ahead to the assistance of the 
rear guard. As the Shah neared the scene of the fighting, about one 
and a half farsabs from his camp, the g&zis brought in an Uzbeg 
prisoner who reported that, when the qezelbdi army began its re- 
treat, opinions were divided in the Uzbeg army as to the best course 
of action. Some, attributing the retreat to shortage of supplies, urged 
Bdql Khan to seize the opp>ortunity and pursue the enemy. Others 
with longer memories recalled the fate of S^hl Beg Khan Ozbeg at 
Marv, when the Uzbeg leader had been lured by a feinted retreat on 
the p>art of Shah Esma'il I into pursuing the qezelbdi and had been 
killed in the ensuing battle. ''Perhaps Shah Abbas,** they said, 
"intends to treat you in the same way.** In the end, at the insistence 
of the more impetuous officers, a detachment had been sent in 
pursuit of the Safavid army. 

Meanwhile, BektSs Khan OstSjlQ, at the head of the Safavid van, 
had made repeated charges against the Uzbegs and had driven them 
back across the river. Hearing of the Shah*s approach, Bekt^s Khan 
and Najafqoll Khan SdmlQ recrossed the river and joined the Shah. 
Fighting went on on the other side of the river until sunset. By then, 
the Safavid victory was complete. Just as the last light was fading, 
the gdzis brought in the heads of the enemy dead and their prisoners. 
News of the victory was received when the torches were being lit in 
the Shah’s camp. He at once sent orders to his emirs forbidding them 
to continue the fight on the other side of the river in the dark, and 
ordering them to recall their men to this side of the river. The Shah 
returned to camp, and spent two-thirds of the night inspecting the 
heads of the enemy and the captured weapons. 

One of the Uzbeg prisoners was an emir of note, 'Abd al-Rabman 
Bl. When he was brought before the Shah, he declared his name and 
lineage. It was a pleasant custom of Shah Abbas to treat as his guest 
any prisoner of note,^ particularly those whose identity was not initially 
known. Accordingly, the moment the emir’s identity was known, the 
Shah ordered his shackles to be struck off and his blood-stained 

have added these words, which the sense seemed to require in view of the fate of 
the rank and filel 
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clothing to be replaced. The rest of the prisoners were executed that 
night. The only qezelbsi officer of note killed in this action was 
Sarif Khan Beg, the brother of Mehrab Khan Qajar. Some people 
aver that, had the Shah marched back to Balk after this victory, 
BSql Khan would not have dared to give battle again and would not 
have been able to hold the city. However, in view of the sickness in 
his army, the Shah decided to hold to his original plan. His strategic 
exp>ertise and natural caution prevented him from being deflected 
from his course by the unwise advice of some of his officers, despite 
the decisive nature of the victory just won — and indeed no victory 
could have been more opportune. It was about midnight before all 
the emirs returned to camp from the battlefield and reported to the 
Shah, and were congratulated by him. 

The Shah resumed his retreat, maintaining the same order of march 
as before, and continuing to observe extreme caution. If any foot- 
soldier or any of the sick fell behind, they were collected up by the 
rear guard. Any who died were buried in unmarked graves. The Shah, 
not satisfied with the protection against surprise attack afforded by 
the rear guard alone, ordered groups of centurions and qUr/Zls to act 
as flankers to right and to left of the main body, at a. distance of about 
half a farsah- 

When the royal army reached AndekQd, the Shah rescinded his 
earlier strict orders against looting and taking prisoners. Raiding 
parties were sent in all directions, especially in the direction of 
^borgan, and brought back to camp anything they could find. The 
Shah stopped at Andekud only one day, but during that time he 
registered the names of all nobles, qdzls, moftls, and principal in- 
habitants of the town and ordered them to be transferred to Iraq. 
Each family was placed in the charge of a soldier, to be transported 
to Iraq along with their own baggage camels. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the flourishing town of AndekQd was transformed into a de- 
serted place. The majority of the women and children were carried 
off, and few soldiers were without at least one captive. 

I should comment here on a point I have mentioned before, but 
which can bear repetition. In earlier periods, when the Uzbeg rulers 
invaded Khotasan and the Ottoman sultans invaded Azerbaijan, 
either with the object of annexing territory or of plunder, they did not 
take captives from Shi'ite lands, nor did qezelbd! armies commit this 
heinous crime in Sunni territory. However, in the reign of the Otto- 
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man Sultan Morad,^ an Ottoman and Tartar army invaded Azerbai- 
jan and Slrv3n and was guilty of this practice. When the Ottomans 
occupied Tabriz, many children of seyyeds, who were descendants of 
the Prophet himself, were carried off into captivity and sold to 
Frankish infidels in Istanbul. The Uzbegs adopted this practice 
during their invasions of Khorasan under Abdollah Khan and his 
son Abd al-Mo’men Khan. For instance, at MaShad, they took captive 
many descendants of the Imam Reza, and many children of the no- 
bility, of the ‘olatnd, of ascetics and other honorable men, and of the 
military and civilians in general — several thousand altogether. These 
captives were sold in Turkestan and Transoxania, and even as far 
away as Kabul and India. 

Because the heavens so decreed, the Shah was forced to overlook 
these crimes at the time; this world is a vale of woe, and revenge for 
these heinous acts could safely be left to the Lord of vengeance. At 
the urging of his commanders, however, the Shah allowed several 
thousand prisoners to be taken on this campaign and exiled from 
their homelands. Subsequently too, the Safavid governors of Astara- 
bad on several occasions led punitive expeditions against rebel 
groups of the CUlQ and Goklen tribes, which were Muslim only in 
name, and many prisoners were taken on these occasions. But if im- 
partial critics will take a searching look at the Shah’s actions in this 
regard, they will discover that he has earned the approval of the re- 
ligious authorities, because these prisoners were not taken into 
slavery but were treated as prisoners of war. Several thousand women 
and children were brought up in Shi’ite and God-fearing homes, and 
adopted the Shi’ite faith. 

To return to my narrative. The homeward march was resumed 
from AndekQd, the army not relaxing its guard for an instant despite 
the heat. When the Safavid forces neared QptleS, a group of Uzbeg 
raiders clashed with the Ostajlu qUr^is who were the outriders on 
the left flank. The OstajlQs, pursuing the enemy carelessly and in 
loose order, were suddenly attacked by another group of Uzbeg^s who 
had been detailed to guard the Soborgan region. Before the Ostajlas 
had time, to form up in proper order, several of their number were 
struck down by Uzbeg arrows. The Shah severely reprimanded the 
OstajlQ centurions and dismissed them from his service, together 
with their families and tribal dependents. For several years they re- 

‘Morad III (982-1003/1574-95). He broke the truce concluded with Sultan Mobam- 
mad Shah in 1582 by invading Iran in 1584. 
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mained under the cloud o£ the Shah’s displeasure, until they even- 
tually worked their way back into favor by their valorous exploits in 
the campaigns against the Ottomans in Azerbaijan and were reen- 
rolled among the centurions. Nevertheless, these OstajlQs are still 
blamed by their fellow officers for this breach of discipline. 

The army reached JljaktQ and razed the fort there, and then 
marched to MarQfaq, where the fortifications were strengthened. 
Na^ar All Sultan SamlQ, who had proved to be a failure as governor 
of MarQcaq, was replaced by Yctsof All Khan, the governor of 
Ma$had. His brother, Beyram All Sultan, was also given a fief in 
that district and instructed to support YOsof All. The fort at MarQ- 
£aq was stocked with weapons, equipment, provisions, and gold to 
pay the troops. Mehrab Khan Qajar was appointed governor of Ma- 
Shad. At Panjdeh, Bektas Khan and his son, MelkiS Sultan, received 
permission to leave camp and return to Marv and their fiefs there. 
When the royal army reached Herat, the Shah heard that Baql 
Khan had sent a force to JljaktQ with orders to make incursions 
into Khorasan. The Shah at once dispatched a contingent to deal 
with this threat; it proceeded by forced marches, and the enemy 
force melted away at the mere sight of it. 

The Shah himself had endured many hardships during this cam- 
paign, and his army had suffered greatly. Dysentery had carried off 
many men from every tribe. Ordinary soldiers, unable to trans|x>rt 
their sick to the end of the day’s march so that they might receive 
proper burial, buried them hastily, without the ritual washing and 
shrouding of the corpse, and sometimes before the man had drawn 
his last breath, in their fear that the Uzbegs might come upon the 
corpses and sever their heads.’ Those whose devotion to their bene- 
factor was pure and without blemish accounted such an end to be the 
gateway to everlasting life. The effects of this campaign were not 
dispelled during the two or three weeks the Shah spent at Herat. 

The Safavid casualty list in this campaign included the following 
well-known names: One was Seyyed Beg KamQna, a naqlb from Na- 
jaf, who had been enrolled among the great emirs since the time of 
Shah Tahmasp, and was currently the keeper of the seal known as 
Saraf-nafdifi His grandfather, Seyyed Mohammad, had declared his 
"love tor the Shah'’ at Baghdad in the presence of Shah Esma'il I 
and had been appointed governor of ^ella. He had fought at Shah 
*See TM, p. 202, for a description of this seal. 
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Esma'il’s side at the battle of Calderan and had been killed. Seyyed 
Beg KamQna, although he had been stripped of some of his fiefs and 
trappings of rank by Shah Abbas at the time of his accession, never- 
theless still held the post of keeper of the seal and was apparently 
still close to the Shah. Ebrahim Khan, the governor of Lar, who was 
like an honored guest in the house of Allahverdi Khan, died of dy- 
sentery. Qasem Beg SamlQ, the officer in command of the yasdvoldn-e 
qUr,’’ who was a trusted officer of that tribe and held the rank of mo- 
qarrab, also died, as did Mirza Ya'qub Dast-e Ceyb, a seyyed from 
Shiraz who held the office of mohtaseb in that province. He died 
from dysentery after his return to Herat. Mowlana Qowsl SaStarl, 
an eminent scholar, was buried at AndekQd. God have mercy upon 
their souls and upon the souls of all true believers! 

The Shah’s Return from Khorasan to Iraq and His Safe 
Arrival at the Capital 

After completing his business at Herat, the Shah marched to MaS- 
had, where he spent several days dealing with petitions from the 
governors and notables of Khorasan. All were granted robes of honor 
and dismissed. The Shah also spent several days seeing to the affairs 
of the shrine of the Imam Reia and dealing with petitions from the 
seyyeds, shrine attendants, and pensioners. He then continued his 
march to Iraq, stopping in the plain of Olang-e Radekan for a few 
days’ hunting and to review the qiirils and troops of the ' royal 
household. Here he rewarded with special grants those who had per- 
formed distinguished service in the recent campaign. He coritinued 
his march via KabQsan, hunting as he went, and sent the baggage 
ahead to Heng-e Magz in the district of Bestam. He himself, with a 
few personal attendants, rode off to inspect the fort at DarQn. Sahqoll 
Sultan, emir of the Camesgezek tribe,* was promoted to the rank of 
khan and made commandant of the fort and governor of DarQn. 

The Shah rejoined the main body at I^r, at which point the Uzbeg 
princes were given permission to leave camp and return to Qazvin. 
From Kar, the Shah turned southwest via Siah-kQh to Kashan, which 
the inhaUtants illuminated to celebrate his arrival. After enjoying 
the lights and taking part in celebrations there for three nights, the 

^Officers who were ‘*ag;ents of the executive power" and had a variety of duties 
(see TM, p. 117). 

^rhe CameSgezek were a Shi'ite Kurdish tribe from eastern Anatolia, many of whom 
had entered Safavid service (see TM, p. 167). It is noteworthy that their own tribal 
chief had already been replaced by a goldm of the royal household. 
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Shah went on to the capital, Isfahan, where he spent the autumn and 
winter. 

While he was at Isfahan, he received an embassy from the gov- 
ernor of Kandahar, Sdhl Beg Khan, who belonged to the house of the 
Mogul emperor JalSl al-Dln Mobammad Akbar. The ambassadors 
brought with them precious stuffs and other gifts; they were gra- 
ciously received by the Shah and given gifts in return. 

The Subsequent History of Bdql Khan 

When BaqI Khan received the news of the Uzbeg defeat at the 
Katab, his first thought was to flee that night to Transoxania. His 
senior advisers dissuaded him from taking action, and the following 
morning reports came in that the Shah was continuing his retreat 
because of the high incidence of sickness in his army. Bdql Khan 
was overjoyed. Since his troops were mobilized, he decided to lead 
them on an expedition to BadakSdn, where a revolt had broken out 
after the death of Abd al-Mo’men Khan. The Cagatdys and people 
of Badaksdn had crept out of their caves in the mountains, nominated 
as their leader a certain Badr al-Zamdn, and driven the Uzbegs out 
of the province. This Badr al-Zamdn was descended from the Ab- 
rar I^jas,^ whose grandson in the female line, Shah Soleymdn, had 
been independent governor of Badaksdn. For several years Badr al- 
Zamdn and his Cagatdy supporters had been unmolested because of 
the schisms among the Uzbegs. When Bdql Khan marched against 
him, Badl* al-Zamdn shut himself up in a fort. But most of the people 
of Badaksdn deserted him, and Bdql Khan eventually took posses- 
sion of the fort, put Badl* al-Zamdn to death, and left the province in 
charge of one of his officers. 

During this campaign, Bdql Khan executed a number of emirs 
accused of having plotted against him at Balk when the Safavid army 
drew near to that city; their plan had been to murder him and place 
Jahdngir Khan on the throne. The conspirators had canceled their 
plan when the Shah retreated from Balk, but one of their number 
had revealed it to Bdql Khan. Having subjugated Badaksdn, the 
latter summoned his emirs to a council after stationing a number of 
reliable men to seize the conspirators. In the course of the council 
meeting, he suddenly turned on the guilty men and accused them of 

’kflja 'Obeydollah, known as l&ja AbrSr, was a shaikh of the NaqSbandl Sufi Order 
founded in the 14 th century A.D. 
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the plot. They denied his accusation. The renegade who had revealed 
the plot then confronted them with it face to face, and BaqI Khan 
ordered them to be seized. They were executed on the spot, some 
thirty or forty emirs of considerable standing in all. Bdql Khan re- 
placed them by his own prot^g^s, and returned to Bokhara pleased 
with the turn of events. 

Once again, BSLql Khan's affairs prospered. Kelen Mohammad 
Jan Qazaq, who had raised the banner of independence at Tashkent, 
made friendly overtures to him, urged on by his 'olamd and counsel- 
ors on the ground that an alliance between them would strengthen 
the Sunni faith. Ambassadors from Tashkent visited BaqI Khan, 
who had always had his eye on that area and had pondered how he 
might wrest it from the Cossacks. Since he had seen with his own 
eyes the strength of the royal army at Balk and feared that the Shah 
might at any moment return to conquer Transoxania, he stopp>ed 
uttering the empty boasts he had been wont to utter and decided 
that peace with the Cossacks was expedient. He also sent orders to 
his frontier emirs that they should make contact with the Safavid 
emirs at Marv, Mdruc^q, and Herat and develop friendly relations 
with them with a view to preventing incidents in the frontier regions 
and interference with trade caravans. 

The Safavid frontier emirs reported these developments to the 
Shah, who issued similar orders to his officers forbidding them to 
molest merchants or other travelers, and exhorting them to strive for 
peace on .the frontier until such time as he visited the area again. 
There was peace for several years, and neither side made incursions 
on the other’s territory. The Shah, however, fully intended to lead a 
second expedition to Balk when his troops were rested and rehabili- 
tated, in the hope of achieving his objective on the second try. BaqI 
Khan was quite aware of this intention. But preoccupations with the 
Ottomans at Baghdad and in Azerbaijan diverted the Shah's atten- 
tion, and BaqI Khan was able to relax and live a life of pleasure 
until his death in 1013/1604-05. 
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Events of the Year of the Hare, Corresponding to 
Part of the Muslim Year 1011/1602-03 and Part 
of the Muslim Year 1012/1603-04, the Seven- 
teenth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day fell ihis year on 7 SawSl 1011/20 March 1603. 
The Shah held the customary celebrations in the Naq5-e Jahan gar- 
dens at Isfahan, and the gardens were brilliantly lit. Military and 
civilians alike celebrated the festival for three days and nights. An 
event which added to the Shah’s joy this year was the birth of his 
third son, named Emamqoll Mlrza in honor of the immaculate 
Imams. It is to be hoped that he will flourish under his father’s 
tutelage and, by seeking to do his father’s will, share in his felicity. 

T he Capture of the Fortress at Nehavand 

The fort at NehSvand had been built by the Ottoman commander 
Jegal-oglu early in the reign of Shah Abbas I. Nehavand is a de- 
pendency of Hamadan, a province in which many of the qezelbdS 
tribes live. Jegal-oglQ installed a garrison at Nehavand, and sent 
their ptay and allowances from Baghdad. When peace was concluded 
between Abbas I and Sultan Morad, one condition was that each 
side should retain those regions which it occupied and not encroach 
on the territory of the other. The fort at Nehavand had been in Otto- 
man hands for fifteen years, and there had been no truce violations. 
The qezelbdl governors, however, strongly resented the fact that 
about every ten days the Ottomans would march through their tribal 
territory and come and go freely to the fort, for Nehavand was lo- 
cated at the heart of the province of Hamadan and, some might say, 
of the whole of Persian Iraq. 

The qezelb&S emirs had made frequent representations to the 
viziers and principal officers of state. They had argued that the con- 
tinued existence of this structure was, in the end, going to cause a 
violation of the peace, because some incident was bound to occur as 
a result of the action of one side or the other. If the Ottomans were 
sincere in their desire for peace, they should raze the fort; but the 
perfidious Ottomans refused to do this. After the death of Sultan 
Morad and the accession of his son, Sultan Mobammad,' revolts broke 

•Mohammad III, reg. I00S-I2/1595-160S. 
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out in many parts of the Ottoman empire, the rebel bands calling 
themselves Jaldlls. The frontier wardens and their troops also began 
to behave like the Jalalls. For instance, at Baghdad the troops ex- 
pelled the governor who had been duly appointed by the Ottoman 
Sultan and made a junior officer named Ozun Ahmad their governor. 
The pay and allowances of the Ottoman garrison at Neh^vand were 
interrupted, and many of the garrison deserted in consequence. The 
rest remained in the fort but adopted a rebellious attitude and began 
to interfere more and more with the local p>opulace. 

The Safa V id emirs informed the governor of Baghdad of these 
violations of the p>eace, and the Ottomans sent Mobammad Aqa Qaba 
Soqol to Nehavand to take command. But the mutineers there re- 
fused to recognize him; not only that, but they plundered his bag- 
gage, and the unfortunate officer appealed to the Shah for help! The 
Shah sent letters to the mutineers bidding them desist, and at the 
same time ordered the governor of Hamadan, liasan Khan, and the 
emirs in that area to go to the assistance of Mobammad Aqa. Before 
the Shah’s order arrived, some of the local people, fed up with the 
iniquitous behavior of the mutineers, had taken matters into their 
own hands and tried to drive the Ottoman garrison out of the fort. 
I;;Iasan Khan hastened to Nehavand to deal with the situation and 
assist Mobammad Aqa, but before he got there, the latter lost heart 
and left the scene. One of the garrison, a certain Vail Beg Vermez- 
lar, had demonstrated his ‘iove for the Shah” and his loyalty to the 
Safavid dynasty by admitting the attackers to the tower which was 
in his charge. After the leader of the mutineers and some of His men 
had been killed in the ensuing struggle, the fort fell into the hands 
of the attackers. 

At this juncture, I;^asan Khan arrived and gave quarter to the re- 
mainder of the garrison, who promptly scattered in all directions. On 
orders from the Shah, ^san Khan razed the fort. The Shah, sur- 
mising that this incident would shortly lead to a renewal of hostili- 
ties with the Ottomans, abandoned his plan for a second exp>edition 
to Bal|c and prepared to march to Azerbaijan. 

The Shah's Campaign in Azerbaijan and His Notable 
Victories There This Year 

Once Shah Abbas had restored internal security in Iran, his 
thoughts turned to the recovery of Azerbaijan and SlrvSn, two of the 
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most important provinces in Iran which had been conquered by the 
Ottomans. The city of Tabriz had been the capital of rulers of Iran, 
and its recovery was of prime importance to the Shah. Whenever he 
talked of this ambition, however, his advisers reminded him of the 
power of the Ottoman sultans and the numerical sup>eriority of their 
armies; they deemed it not in the interest of the state to try the ma- 
jesty of the Ottoman empire. The Shah still nursed this ambition, but 
mindful of the injunction '*Do not break your oaths after you have 
affirmed them,* *2 he did not break the peace, but bided his time. 

The lawless activities of the Kurds and Ottomans in the frontier 
regions, where the Ottoman frontier pashas and governors had begun 
to behave like rebellious Jalalls, gave the Shah his opportunity. 
Among the incidents which had angered the' Shah was the action of 
Alimad Pasha, the governor of Van, who, moved by greed, seized 
and executed a merchant in the employ of the royal household,^ and 
expropriated a large sum of money belonging to the royal exchequer. 
In addition, the Shah’s agents who had been sent to DSgestdn to 
purchase mules and hunting animals had been seized by the Otto- 
mans in Slrvan and their belongings plundered. The Shah, though 
he had overlooked these incidents, made repeated protests to the 
Ottoman Sultan about the actions of his officers — but to no avail, 
since the latter ignored the orders they received from their sultan. 
Eventually these incidents became so serious that the Shah could no 
longer tolerate them. 

At this point CazI Beg Kord, a descendant of Sahqoll Balllan, 
rebelled against the Ottoman beglerbeg of Tabriz and strengthened 
the fort at QarnT-yaruq near Salmas. All Pasha, beglerbeg of Tabriz 
on behalf of Ja*far Pasha, mobilized the Ottoman troops in Tabriz, 
ErIvSn, and Nakcev^n, and led a punitive expedition against him. 
GazI Beg sent his son, Khan Abdal, to seek aid from the Shah. The 
Ottomans, he said, were suspicious of the qezelb&S, especially since 
the razing of the fort at NehSvand; when they had the opportunity, 
they would turn on the qezelbdi and not accept any excuses for this 
action. It did not make sense, he said, for the Shah to leave Sir- 
van and Azerbaijan in the hands of Jalalls who were in revolt against 
their own ruler; the Shah had a golden opportunity to attack Tabriz 
while the Ottoman commander was absent from the city campaigning 
against the Kurds. 

zRoran. 16:93. 

^Tojjdr-e Sarlfa, I am not sure of the meaning of this term. Perhaps it de- 

notes merchants involved in some crown monopoly such as the silk trade. 
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The Shah consulted his loyal supporters and confidants.^ Since the 
Shah’s intuition told him that now was the time to strike, and since 
his intuition in affairs of state had always proved reliable, his ad- 
visers concurred. Mowl^nSl Jalal al-Dln Monajjem Yazdl was bid- 
den to select an auspicious moment for this operation. To throw the 
Ottomans off guard, a rumor was spread that the Franks were at- 
tacking Bahrain and that the royal army was about to march south to 
meet this threat. Some four or five days later, a courier arrived from 
AllahverdI Khan in Fars to say that the Franks had abandoned their 
plans and there was no need for the royal army to come to his as- 
sistance! The Shah then announced that he intended to take those 
retainers who had assembled on a hunting expedition to M^zandar- 
an. The only officers who knew his real plans were the vizier, I;;latem 
Beg; AlIqolT Khan SamlQ; MahdlqolP Qajar the qurclbdSl; and 
Bestam Aqa. 

Strangely enough, on the very day the Shah was making his prep- 
arations for departure from Isfahan, Vakil Pasha, who had been 
left as commandant of the citadel at Tabriz, was having an interview 
with the astrologer Mowlana $aburl TabrIzI. In the course of the 
interview, the Ottoman commander enquired what was the source of 
the rumor, current in Tabriz, that the Shah was marching on the city. 
The astrologer denied all knowledge of such a rumor and asked the 
commandant who had told him about it. Vakil Pasha said he did not 
know its author. The two men discussed the matter for a few minutes, 
and then referred to a copy of the poems of Hafe?, which happened 
to be lying there, for an augury. According to Mowlana §aburl, at 
the top of the right-hand page was the following line (the last line of 
the poem): 

Oh 1^1 afe?! You have captured Iraq and Fars 
by your poetry; 

Now it is the turn of Baghdad and Tabriz! 

At all events, the Shah, having resolved on the reconquest of 
Azerbaijan and Sirvan, left Isfahan on 7 Rabl‘ II, 1012/14 Septem- 
ber 1603, at an auspicious hour. He spent the first night at the vil- 
lage of Dowlatabad, and the second at Kashan; from Kashan, he 

^Lit.: those who had the privilege of access to the harem. 

^1 think this is a mistake for- Allahqoll Beg Qdjar, who was appointed qUr^bdlt in 
1000/1.591-92/ and apparently continued to hold this office until his downfall in 
1021/1612-13. 
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reached the Qazvin area by forced marches in three days. There, he 
revealed to his officers his intention to invade Azerbaijan, and sent 
orders to the ddrUga of Qazvin, Emir GQna Beg Q^jar, to join him 
with his goldms and qiXrdis. Orders were sent to the governor of Ar- 
dabll, Zu’l-Faqar Khan, to march at full speed to join the Shah at 
Mfana. The Shah entered Tabriz on the twelfth day after leaving Is- 
fahan, having marched from Qazvin to Tabriz in six days. All 
Pasha had negotiated the surrender by CazI Beg of the fortress of 
Qarnl-yaruq but was still absent. The surprise of the Safavid entry 
into Tabriz was so complete that a few Ottoman rdhd&rs^ on duty at 
the SeblT caravanserai were cut down before they realized what was 
happening. 

When the Shah's troops were still three farsaks from the city, at 
the village of Fahvasfanj, the local people, as soon as they saw the 
qezelbdS, rushed to demonstrate their “love of the Shah" by donning 
their tdj-e fieydarl,'^ which for fear of the Ottomans they had kept 
hidden in basements and other places during the Ottoman occupation. 
They slew any Ottoman soldiers they came across and rushed to 
greet the royal army, chanting the distinctive qezelbdS war cry of 
Allah! Allah! 

From Fahvasfanj, the Shah sent a detachment ahead with orders 
to try and seize the citadel. Some of the garrison had already left the 
citadel and were busy making purchases in the market. When they 
heard the cheering of the p>eople of Tabriz, they thought that a band 
of marauders from the frontier region, hearing of the absence of 
All Pasha, had come to the city in hope of plunder. Just as the Safa- 
vid vanguard was entering the city, the garrison rushed back within 
the walls of the citadel and closed the gates. The people of Tabriz 
swarmed into the streets to kiss the Shah’s stirrup. 

The city presented a desolate sight, because the populace had 
initially fled from the city at the time of the Ottoman occupation and 
the Ottomans had caused much damage to buildings and houses. 
During the twenty years® of Ottoman occupation, people had gradually 
trickled back into the city, many of them having lost all their posses- 

*Thc r&hddrs were officials charged with the maintenance of security on the high- 
ways who levied tolls on travelers for this service. 

’The distinctive headgear of the qezelbdS, devised by Shaikh t.Ieydar, leader of the 
Safavid Order of Sufis from 1460 to 1488, 

‘Lunar years; Tabriz was occupied by the Ottomans in 993/ 1585. 
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sions. But although the population had to some extent returned, the 
physical destruction remained; of every hundred houses, scarcely a 
single house was in even a third as good condition as formerly. No 
house could be found that was fit for occupation by the Shah, and so 
the latter retired to Sanb-e Cdzan, where he was visited by people 
from the city and surrounding areas. Any Ottoman who was picked 
up anywhere around the city was taken before the Shah and executed. 
Some were killed on the spot by their captors because they feared 
that the Shah might spare their lives, and their heads were sent to the 
Shah. The Tabrizis were so implacable in their reprisals that, even 
in cases where an Ottoman soldier had taken a Tabrlzl girl into his 
house and had had children by her, the father, brothers, and other 
relatives of the girl would make no allowances but would drag the 
Ottoman off and kill him. Devotees of the Prophet’s family and 
friends of the Safavid house, who had for years been forced to prac- 
tice “prudent dissimulation,**® now openly revealed their affiliation. 

The Shah's Victory over Alt Pasha and the Ottoman 
Forces at Tabriz 

As already reported, the Ottoman garrison at Tabriz thought the 
city had been attacked by a band of marauders out for plunder, and 
they had sent a courier to All Pasha with a report to this effect. All 
Pasha, thinking the problem was a minor one, had allowed the Nak- 
cevdn and Erlvan contingents to return to base when he reached 
Marand. One day’s march from Marand, a second courier reached 
All Pasha with the news that Zu’l-Faqar Khan, the governor of Ar- 
dabll, was in the vicinity with his army, and All Pasha was there- 
fore ur^d to proceed with all due caution. All Pasha consulted 
his principal officers, Kalll Pasha and MabmQd Pasha, as to whether 
they should halt or proceed on their way to Tabriz. Since most of the 
Ottoman troops had wives and children and possessions in the cita- 
del at Tabriz, and since they had little confidence in the ability of the 
garrison there to resist a siege, the consensus was that they should 
proceed to Tabriz; they did not attach great importance to the report 
about Zu’l-Faq^r Khan. 

All Pasha had five thousand men with him. On the third day of 
their return march, a third courier arrived from Tabriz to say that the 
Shah was there in person, but All Pasha concealed this fact from 
his men and boldly and foolishly continued on his way, camping at 

^Taqlya; the dextrine by which a Shi*ite was allowed to conceal his religious be- 
liefs in order to escape persecution. 
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Mow2e‘-e $QfI3n, six farsabs from Tabriz. This fact, together with 
details of the size and composition of the Ottoman army, was re- 
ported to the Shah by his efficient intelligence service. The Shah was 
astonished at the Pasha’s temerity, for even though the Shah’s own 
army did not exceed five or six thousand men, it was the height of 
folly to take on the king of Iran and the inheritor of the throne of 
JamSid with only equal forces. 


When he received the report of All Pasha’s arrival at Mowze'-e 
Safian, he marched the same night from Sanb-e Cszan and camped 
at Ij^Sjjl Ii^araml, two farsabs from the city. The following morning, 
he made 2u’l-Faqar Khan leader of the vanguard and sent him on 
ahead. Although one of the great emirs would probably have been 
sufficient for the task in hand, the Shah, showing that prudence 
characteristic of men of wisdom, followed up with the main body, 
with himself stationed in the center. The air rang with the sound of 
trumpets, fifes, tympani, and kettledrums. The Ottomans, as was 
their custom, formed a circle with their gun carriages and stationed 
their gunners and musketeers in front. All Pasha stationed himself 
in the center with Ma^mOd Pasha. The Ottomans then made contact 
with the Safavid van and launched repeated charges against it. 
Zu’l-Faqar Khan sought to avoid getting too heavily engaged before 
the Shah arrived with the main body, but EyQba Sultan, the son of 
Olama, was killed in this initial fighting. 


When the main body hove in sight, Zu’l-FaqSr Khan launched a 
general attack on the Ottoman positions. The sight of the royal 
standards caused the Ottoman resistance to weaken, and many turned 
to flee. The Shah ordered some of his men to engage the enemy. 
Both Kalll Pasha and MabmOd Pasha were killed, and AH Pasha 
himself was taken prisoner by Saru Beg Begdlll, the brother of the 
moqarrab al-htdftit Mofiammad Beg, and led before the Shah, who 
treated him with magnanimity. The Pasha was extremely worried 
about his son, Mobammad Amin, thinking that he might have been 
killed in the fighting. But at that moment his son was brought in alive, 
and the Pasha praised the Shah for his generosity, which was not 
what he had expected. The routed Ottomans were pursued as far as 
Marand, few of them escaping the sword apart from a small number 
who hid in caves during the night and succeeded in getting away to 
Van in the morning. Large quantities of booty fell into the hands of 
the Safavids. 
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The Shakes Recapture of the Citadel at Tabriz and Re- 
covery of the Province of Azerbaijan 

After this victory, the Shah marched back to Tabriz and called on 
the Ottoman garrison to surrender the citadel. Anyone who had any 
reason to stay in Azerbaijan, said the Shah, was welcome to enter 
his service at double the pay and allowances he had received in the 
Ottoman army. Anyone who wished to leave with his family and be- 
longings was free to do so without molestation. All Pasha was sent 
to talk with the garrison and urge them to abandon their resistance. 
At first the defenders spoke up like soldiers and returned an abusive 
reply to All Pasha, showing no inclination to surrender. When the 
Safavids commenced the siege, digging trenches and constructing 
breastworks, the defenders had second thoughts about the advisability 
of continuing their resistance, since no relief could be expected from 
any quarter. They summoned a council of war, and consulted their 
mofti and qdzt. The latter reminded them of the Koranic injunction 
“Do not cast yourselves into destruction by your own hand,”*® and 
urged them to save their life and pro[3erty. The defenders then sent 
envoys to the Shah, offering to hand over the citadel on a firm promise 
of quarter. 

The Shah, in order to avoid unnecessary bloodletting, had letters of 
amnesty written and sealed with the mehr-dsdr seal,** and delivered to 
the defenders. Thereupon the defenders opened the gates and emerged 
with their possessions. Some of them took advantage of the Shah*s 
offer of double pay upon entering his service, and the rest departed. 
Maq$ud'Beg, the superintendent (nd^r), was ordered to make an in- 
ventory of the property of the Ottoman dead and of all the supplies 
and equipment in the citadel. Qarcaqay Beg, left in charge of the 
citadel with a detachment of goldms of the royal household, was 
ordered to take charge and to guard the houses of Ottomans who had 
fallen in battle. 

The Shah sent to all parts a letter announcing this victory. He re- 
ceived visits from various Kurdish emirs, including GSizl Beg, his 
brother Qurcl Beg and the latter’s sons, and Shaikh I^eydar b. Amlra 
Mokrl, who had operated against the Ottomans for years. The pro- 
vincial governors sent envoys to offer their congratulations. Zu’l- 
Faqar Khan was appointed governor of Azerbaijan; Jamsfd Sultan 

>0Koran, 2:191. 

"Sec TM, p. 202. 
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Donboll,^^ who had been at court for some time and had served in the 
Balk expediuon, was made governor of Marand; Cazl Beg was given 
SToy and SalmSis; and Mardga was given to Shaikh ^eydar. CerSg 
Sultan GerSlmpSL OstSLjlQ was sent to the Aras River with a detach- 
ment of troops to guard JolfSi and to gather intelligence regarding the 
Ottoman forces at Nak^Sn. Emir GOna Beg QdjSr, who had not yet 
been promoted to the status of emir but was trusted by the Shah, was 
dispatched in the direction of Arasbdr with a group of Soklen and 

avales tribesmen. His orders were to mobilize the tribes living in that 
area and to camp near the Aras to serve as a rallying point for any 
Qajar tribesmen or other Turkmans who might still be left in Qara- 
bag; he was further instructed to be on his guard against incursions 
on the part of the Ottoman forces in SlrvSLn.and at Ganja. All Pasha 
was encrusted to Emir Guna Beg’s son Bestllm Aqa, who was in- 
structed to treat the Pasha as his house guest. The Shah regarded him 
with favor because of his courage in opposing the royal army, and he 
allowed him to retain all his belongings from the citadel at Tabriz. 
Since the Pasha was sociable and an extremely witty man, he was 
admitted to the Shah’s private gatherings and became his companion 
at private banquets. 

The Shah's Capture of the Forts at Nakcevan and Erivan 

After the recapture of Tabriz, the Shah, having resolved to recover 
the whole of Azerbaijan, marched in the direction of Nakcevan and 
Erivan. The Ottoman beglerbeg in that area was Mohammad Pasha, 
known as Sarif Pasha, and he had at his disposal twelve thousand 
men. These troops, who had left All Pasha at Marand to return to 
their base at Nakcevan, had hardly settled down there when they 
received news of the fate of the Ottoman forces at Tabriz and of the 
capture of All Pasha. Since the fort at Erivan was stronger than that 
at Nakcevan, Sarif Pasha marched to Erivan, placing one of his junior 
officers, with one hundred and fifty men, in command of Nakcevan. 
The fort at Erivan was not large enough to house all Sarif Pasha’s 
men, who numbered some ten thousand, and so the Pasha gave orders 
for the construction of a second fort just south of the old one. All the 
troops, and the local inhabitants of CokBr-e Sa’d, were set to work, 
and the new fort was completed and stocked with provisions for two 
or three years during the three weeks that the Shah was at Tabriz 
dealing with important matters there. 

Turkicized Kurdish tribe. 
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The Shah sent ahead toward Nal^&van Zu’l-Faqar Khan and other 
emirs, and dispatched SardSr MahmQd CameSgezekI with three hun- 
dred desperadoes in the direction of Erivan. Sardar MahmOd had for 
some time been engaged in brigandage, and had acquired a tremen- 
dous reputation among the Ottomans for valor; he had recently en- 
tered the Shah’s service. However, while he was engaged in a drunken 
carousal not far from Erivan, having neglected to post guards, a de- 
tachment of a thousand Ottomans fell on his camp, seized and killed 
him, and killed or captured a number of his companions. Zu’l-Faqar 
Khan and his men received a tumultuous welcome at Nakcevan, and 
the Ottoman commandant of the fort sued for quarter. This was 
granted by Zu’l-Faqar Khan, and the fort, which with its depiendent 
territories is one of the most important in Azerbaijan, was handed 
over to Safavid officers. 

The surrender of Nakcevan caused all the other Ottoman garrisons 
south of the Aras to withdraw and congregate at Erivan. Cerag Sultan 
OstajlQ was appointed governor of Nak&van, and the Ottoman 
prisoners from the fort there, most of whom had families at Erivan, 
were left in the custody of Zu’l-Faqar Khan until the fate of Erivan 
was settled. Mo$(afa Beg MahmQdl, a leading Kurdish chief and gov- 
ernor of Maka, visited the Shah’s camp and was received with favor. 
The Shah continued his march toward Erivan. When he reached 
Didl a mass of Sa’dlu and PazQkl tribesmen and others, who had 
lived in the Cokur-e Sa‘d area during Safavid times, demonstrated their 
“love of the Shah’’ by joining him, and all the local chiefs submitted 
to him. 

The Shah camped one farsab from Erivan. There, he issued orders 
for the recruitment of twelve thousand infantry from the Erivan and 
Nak^evan areas to construct breastworks beneath the castle walls. 
The same day, a group of gUzJs made a demonstration in front of the 
fort; the defenders made a sortie against them, there was a brief 
skirmish, and several men were wounded on each side. The next day 
the Shah advanced close to the fort; the Ottomans opened fire with 
cannon, mortars, and heavy siege guns, and the Safavid troops took 
up positions among the cultivated areas and walled gardens around 
the fort. Each group erected palisades on the side of their tents which 
faced the fcMrt to protect them from this Ottoman fire. 

The fortifications at Erivan consisted of three forts; the oldest was 
the fort built by Farhad Pasha when he invaded the area in 991/ 
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1583-84 during Sultan Mol:ianimad Shah’s absence in Khorasan. This 
fort, built on the bank of the Zengl-cay River, was immensely strong, 
with a rampart and a deep ditch; the second fort was a small construc- 
tion known as Goz^u (observation post). This was located southwest 
of the old fort, at a distance of several bowshots. The duty of the gar- 
rison of the Goz^u was to make sorties to assist the garrison of the old 
fort. The men in the Goz^ii obtained their water supplies from the 
river and their provisions from the old fort. The third fort was the new 
one which had been thrown up at such sp>eed after the fall of Tabriz, 
situated south of the old fort. There had been no time to construct a 
rampart or to excavate a ditch. The three forts, supporting each other 
and well-garrisoned with seasoned troops and amply stocked with 
provisions and supplies, constituted a formidable problem, especially 
as the Safavids, during their wars with the Ottomans, had rarely suc- 
ceeded in taking a fortress by storm; in fact, to capture a fort from the 
Ottomans was usually reckoned to be an impossible task. 

Nevertheless, the Shah applied himself to the task. The emirs, 
qurcis, golams, and the rest of the troops were allotted specific areas 
of responsibility: Zu’l-FaqSr Khan was given the task of capturing the 
Goz^ii, and QarcaqSy Beg and the goldms of the royal household, and 
all the various emirs, were assigned to their different stations. On 
several occasions the Ottomans made large-scale sorties from the 
forts, and battles were fought in an open space south of the new fort, 
casualties being inflicted on both sides. In one of these engagements. 
Shaikh IJeydar MokrI hurled himself fearlessly against the Ottomans 
and was slain by a musketball. The Ottomans did not advance beyond 
the protection of the castle walls and their other defenses, whereas 
numbers of young and inexperienced qezelbdJ gMoped up to the walls 
and were shot down by Ottoman musketeers lying in ambush. 

Seeing that he was losing men fruitlessly, the Shah ordered a 
narrow trench to be dug across the open space mentioned above, and 
he stationed there a detachment of troops, including musketeers of 
the royal stirrup,'* with the object of preventing anyone from emerging 
from the gates of the fort. This move was completely successful. 
Meanwhile, the construction of breastworks proceeded apace, and 
Bargordar Beg, the commander in chief of artillery, proceeded with 
the casting of cannon, using as his base the town of Erlv^n, one farsak 
from the fort. In addition, the Shah sent to Tabriz for a long-range 
siege gun and some other cannon which had fallen into Safavid hands 
at the capture of the citadel at Tabriz. 

^’Presumably a regiment of musketeers forming part of the royal bodyguard. 
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The Shah allocated the cannon and the gunners to Zu’l-Faqar Khan 
for use in bombarding the Goz^ti fort, because until that fort was 
taken it was impossible to advance the breastworks in that direction. 
Moreover, protected by the Goz^ii fort, the Ottoman troops from the 
old fort and new forts could come and go freely to the river bank and 
the gardens along the bank, whereas it was extremely difficult for the 
qezelbai to establish a bridgehead between these two forts or to con- 
struct any breastworks there. After the bombardment had been in 
progress for several days, a lucky shot struck the tower in which the 
water storage jars were kept; the tower was destroyed and the water 
jars smashed. The same night, Zu*l-Faqar Khan, with great daring, 
led his men into the declivity between ^e forts, thus preventing the 
garrison of the Gdz^ii fort from replenishing their water supplies from 
the river. In the middle of the night, the garrison rushed out with 
drawn swords and cut its way through to the new fort. 

This success led the attackers to redouble their efforts, but the 
weather had now become so cold that the men lost the effective use of 
their hands, and the ground became so hard that shovels would no 
longer penetrate it. The gdzls were forced to content themselves with 
strengthening their breastworks and mounting g;uard on them night 
and day. The Ottomans launched attack after attack on these breast- 
works. Their assaults on those held by the PazOkI tribe and by the 
workmen of the royal household achieved a measure of success; but in 
their assault on the breastwork held by Qarfaqay Beg and the'goldms, 
an Ottoman officer of note, Ii^oseyn Aqa All, was wounded twice by 
musketballs, and some fifty or sixty of his men were, killed or 
wounded. Throughout the cold weather of the month of Dey,*^ this was 
the general pattern of operations. Artillery and muskets were in action 
on both sides; the Ottomans in particular kept up such a hot fire that 
every tent in the royal camp had been hit by ten or twelve thousand 
musketballs (sic!). Some men were hit by musketballs or by shots from 
heavy siege guns and killed as they walked to or from the commis- 
sariat. 

I will digress at this pxjint to describe some events which occurred 
this winter during the siege of Erivan. 


■n'he tenth month of the Iranian year and the first month of winter. 
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Events Which Occurred during the Siege of Erlvdn, in the 
Winter of 1012/1603-04 

While the siege of Erivan was in progress, the Ottoman Sultan 
Mobammad III died, after having had his eldest son, who was twenty- 
one years of age, strangled in the harem by the eunuchs at the instiga- 
tion of some of the inmates of the harem who were hostile to the boy’s 
mother. His son’s death grieved him, and the news of the loss of 
Tabriz and of the troubles throughout the empire grieved him still 
more, and shortly afterward he died. As the Koran says: "For every 
people there is an appointed term; they cannot remain behind even 
for a single moment, nor can they get ahead of it.’’‘^ Although the af- 
fairs of this world are at the disposition of ^e Eternal King, and in 
reality no earthly king can achieve any power without God’s help, 
nevertheless the rulers of surrounding countries, and men every- 
where, with their eye on mundane considerations, interpreted even 
this as an auspicious sig;n in regard to the fortunes of Shah Abbas, 
and as a sign of disturbance in Ottoman affairs. In particular, these 
events weakened the resolve of Ottoman garrisons everywhere. The 
viziers and principial officers of the Ottoman state sought feverishly 
for a successor to the dead Sultan. One of the Sultan’s other sons, 
Mo$(afa Sultan, was said to be insane, and so they put on the throne 
his other son, Abmad, who was sixteen years old. 

The second important event which occurred that winter was the 
arrival of an embassy from the Mogul Emp>eror Jalal al-Dln Mo- 
hammad Akbar, in the person of Mir Mohammad Ma‘$Qm Khan 
Mokorl, the governor of the province of Mokor; with him came 
ManQcehr Beg the ellk-dqdsl, a golSm of the royal household who 
had been sent as ambassador to India seven years previously. Among 
the gifts brought by the Indian ambassador were a scabbard and 
coat of mail wrought of gold and studded with small diamonds and 
other costly jewels. The gift of a sword, coming at this particular time 
from a descendant of TimQr, who had always triumphed over his 
Indian and Afghan enemies, was hailed as a happy augury of the 
Shah’s ultimate victory in Azerbaijan and SlrvSn. llie Shah received 
the Indian ambassador and Mandifehr Beg in his camp beneath the 
walls of Erlvdn. The gifts sent by the Empieror were piled on top of 
one another at the entrance to the royal p>avilion, waiting for the Shah 
to have time to insp)ect them, but the Shah was too busy with the 
prosecution of the siege to look at anything except the sword, that 
'*Koriui, 7:32, etc. 
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portent of good fortune. The Indian embassy waited four months in 
the bitter cold of the Erivan winter, keeping constant guard on their 
gifts in the royal pavilion. Finally, after the fall of Erivan, when 
Sarif Pasha and the other high-ranking Ottoman and Kurdish officers 
were brought to the Shah’s camp, the presents from the Mogul em- 
peror were finally presented to him, and the Shah distributed them 
among his officers and governors according to their rank. 

The third event of importance to occur that winter was the arrival 
of Alexander Khan b. Lavand Khan, the ruler of Kakhetia, who was a 
Safavid vassal. He, following his father and elder brother, had be- 
come ruler of Kakhetia in the time of Shah Tahmasp, and had re- 
mained a loyal subject up to the time of Tahmasp’s death, faithfully 
remitting his instalments of tribute and tax. After the accession of 
Sultan Mohammad Shah and the Ottoman invasion of Sirvan, an in- 
vasion that necessitated the passage of Ottoman troops across 
Georgia, Alexander Khan, who was a man of sound judgment and as 
wily as a fox, decided to throw in his lot with the Ottomans. Simon 
Khan, the ruler of Kartlia, remained loyal to the Shah. Alexander 
Khan therefore adopted a policy of noninvolvement with the various 
Ottoman commanders and pashas who passed through his territory, 
and sent them gifts. After the Ottomans subjugated SlrvSn and Azer- 
baijan, he agreed to pay tribute to them and declared his loyalty to 
the Sultan. When Sultan Mohammad Shah suddenly sent a qezelbSS 
force against him, Alexander hastily sent his son, Kustandll (Ck>n- 
stantine) Mirza, to I^amza Mirza as a pledge of his renewed loyalty 
to the Shah. Kustandll had been brought up among the qe:SelbaS and 
had become a close friend and companion of I^amza Mirza. Alexan- 
der Khan, while maintaining his allegiance to the Ottomans, kept an 
eye to the future by every now and then sending gifts to the Shah 
with protestations of loyalty, and received in return grants and other 
marks of royal favor. 

When he reached Erivan, Shah ‘Abbas had sent KQstandll to 
bring his father to the Safavid camp, so that his father might ask for- 
giveness for his past sins and promise henceforth not to depart from 
the i^ath of loyalty to the Shah which he had trodden in the time of 
Shah Tahmasp. KQstandll convinced his father that his best interest 
lay in allegiance to Shah Abbas, and brought him willy-nilly to Eri- 
van. At the Shah’s orders, a group of emirs and principal officers of 
state went out to greet him. He was brought before the Shah, still 
travel-stained from the journey, and prostrated himself at the Shah’s 
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feet. The Georgian ruler picked up a gold tray, which had been en- 
graved with the royal titles in his own country, and showered money 
from it over the Shah’s head, a custom Georgians observe in regard 
to their own kings. The Shah greeted him informally, embraced him, 
and treated him with special favor in consideration of his great age; 
and he became a companion of the Shah at private banquets and 
gatherings. 

The Shah sent a gol&m of the royal household, Tahmaspqoll Beg 
the son of Malek Mozmen Somketl, who was enrolled among the 
moqarrabs of the court, to fetch Gorgin Khan the son of Simon Khan, 
who had inherited his patrimonial lands in Kartlia after the arrest of 
his father. He also obeyed the summons and \vas honored by the Shah. 

About this time, some two thousand families of the Sll-siipur (clean 
sweepers) Turkman tribes of Asia Minor demonstrated their "love for 
the Shah” and pledged their allegiance to him. On their march through 
eastern Anatolia, they had lived up to their name and made a clean 
sweep of everything in their path. They were presented to the Shah 
before the walls of Erivan. The Shah allotted them summer and 
winter quarters in the districts of Rayy, Sava, l^r, and FirOzkQh, and 
sent them on to Iraq. SamsI Pasha Qazaqlar, with a group of his 
tribesmen, former qezelb&S who had gone over to the Ottomans dur- 
ing the interregnum in Q^rabag, now presented himself to the Shah; 
while he was in Ottoman service, he had acquired the status of emir 
and pasha. Some other tribal groups that renewed their pledge of al- 
legiance to Shah Abbas were the Sams al-DinlQ and ^ajjllar.*^ Once 
again, they donned the twelve-gored hat of the Esna ASarls. SamsI 
Pasha was raised to the rank of khan. Thus, with every day that 
passed, the Shah’s strength increased and that of the defenders de- 
clined. 

AllShverdl Khan’s Expedition to Baghdad 

The previous year, an Ottoman officer at Baghdad named OzQn 
Ahmad Pasha had declared his opposition to the governor appointed 
by the Porte and had made himself governor of Arab Iraq. He had 
informed the Shah that he was ready to hand over to his officers the 
city and the fortress at Baghdad. When the Shah left for Azerbaijan, 
he had instructed AllahverdI Khan, the amir al-omard of Ears, to 
march to Baghdad via SflStar and ^vlza. If he found OzQn Abmad 

'*Both clans of the Zu'l-Q^dar tribe. 
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Pasha willing to keep his word, Allahverdl’s instructions were to take 
over the defense of that province; if not, he was to take whatever 
action circumstances might require. 

Following (vders, AllahverdI Khan marched toward Baghdad by 
way of Arabestan and Lorestan with the armies of Pars. KOh GllQya, 
and Kdzestan. He was joined by ^asan Khan OstajlQ, the governor of 
Hamadan, and Hoseyn Khan, the governor of Lorestan, with troops 
from the f»rovince of Hamadan. His total forces then amounted to 
twelve thousand men. AllahverdI Khan sent on ahead as an envoy to 
OzQn Ahmad a certain Ebrahim Beg from Baghdad, who had declared 
his “love for the Shah” some time previously and been enrolled among 
the golAms of the royal household. The envoy informed Ozun Ahmad 
that AllahverdI Khan was on his way to Baghdad at the Shah’s com- 
mand and hoped Ozun Ahmad would carry out his promises. If he did, 
he would be well rewarded in the Shah’s service; if not, whatever God 
willed would transpire. 

Ozun Ahmad had made himself independent governor of Baghdad, 
and the Ottoman authorities, making the best of a iKid job, had left 
him in the posts of governor of Baghdad and amir al-omard of Arab 
Iraq. OzQn Ahmad chose to hold on to the cash in hand rather than 
hope for future credit. He now decided to show himself to be a loyal 
servant of the Ottomans by displaying hostility toward the qezelb&S 
in the hope of strengthening his hold on the governorship of Bagh- 
dad. He violated the protocol concerning ambassadors by putting to 
death Ebrahim Beg, who was no more than a message bearer, and 
adopted a hostile attitude toward AllahverdI Khan. 

On the day the Safavid army arrived at Baghdad, Safavid skirmish- 
ers under I^asan Khan and ^oseyn Khan drove the Ottomans back on 
to the city with heavy casualties; the pursuit continued right up to the 
city walls, and some of the defenders were slain around the draw- 
bri(^ itself. At this juncture the following letter arrived from the 
Shah: “If OzQn Al>mad has repented of his promises, and is hostile to 
you and preparing to resist a siege, do not get involved, but join me in 
Azerbaijan, where 1 am presently laying siege to £rlv3n. I am deter- 
mined to reconquer my hereditary provinces of A^rbaijan, Sirvan, 
and Geoi^ia, and it is quite possible that the Ottoman Sultan will 
send a large army to the relief of Erlvan; consequently, it is not wise 
to fight on two fronts at once.” The Khan obediently beat the retreat 
and marched away from Baghdad. 
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On his march, he detached a contingent of troops to chastise the 
sons of QobStd, the son of Mir 'Omar Kalhor,^^ who were provincial 
governors on behalf of the Ottomans. From their base at the fort of 
Zanjlr, they had molested groups of men who had been making their 
way to join Allahverdi Khan. The punitive force overran Kalhor ter- 
ritory, plundering their prop>erty, and Mir 'Omar, the son of 'Emad, 
who was the Kalhor leader, retreated to the fort at Zanjlr with I^asan 
Khan in hot pursuit. l;;lasan Khan was so close behind him that Mir 
'Omar had no chance to organize a defense; he continued his flight, 
but was captured almost immediately by Safavid forces. All his forts 
and territory fell into Safavid hands. The other Kalhor chiefs hastened 
to submit to Allahverdl Khan and were enrolled in the ranks of his 
army; subsequently, however, they deserted. . 

lioseyn Khan, the governor of Lorestan, was granted permission to 
return to his seat of government, but I^asan Khan accompanied Allah- 
verdl Khan to Azerbaijan. I^asan Khan reached Erivan while the 
siege was still in progress; Allahverdl Khan arrived the day the for- 
tress fell. Hasan Khan was ordered to ravage Akesqa, a district of 
the Meskhia province of Georgia, which was the fief of Manu^ehr 
Khan, the son-in-law of Simon Khan. He carried out this commission 
in an exemplary manner, and brought back as prisoners many Geor- 
gian women and children. 

Finally, this year the Shah gave orders that the citadel at Tabriz 
and the ancillary buildings which the Ottomans had constructed dur- 
ing their twenty years of occupation be razed. These ancillary build- 
ings consisted of bathhouses, shops, and rentable property of all 
kinds; although the Ottoman owners had mostly perished, their rela- 
tives were still strongly attached (in the way in which human beings 
become attached to worldly things) to the properties from which they 
had derived so much profit over the years. The Shah wished to wipe 
out all traces of the Ottoman occupation, and in a short time every- 
thing was pulled down — castle, hostelries, shops, bathhouses, and the 
like. 

Mirza All Dowlatab2ldI was dismissed from his office of comp- 
troller of finance (mostowfl al-mamdlek) and was replaced by Mo'ez- 
zSi EbrahIma SlrazI, who the previous year had accused the royal 
secretariat of certain malpractices. 

'The Kalhors were a Kurdish tribe (see TAf, p. 171). 

**The text has * 'thirty” wrongly. 
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Events of the Year of the Dragon, Corresponding 
to Part of the Muslim Year 1012/1603-04 and 
Part of the Year 1013/1604-05, the Eighteenth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day fell this year on Sunday, 19 SavvSl 1012/21 March 
1604. The Shah was still before the walls of Erivan, the siege making 
little progress because of the extreme cold. With the first harbingers 
of spring, the siege was prosecuted with renewed vigor. Two huge 
siege guns, each firing shot weighing thirty Tabriz man,* were made 
ready, and the Shah gave orders that their fire be directed first against 
the new fort; if that could be taken, breastworks could then be ad- 
vanced toward the old fort. Qar^aqay Beg, with goldms of the royal 
household and a detachment of Korasanl musketeers, was ordered to 
push forward breastworks on the south side of the new fort, while 
2u’l-Faqar Khan and the Azerbaijan troops took over Qar^aqSy Beg’s 
former duty of covering the north side of the old fort. One of these 
guns was placed in position to the east of the old fort, where breast- 
works had been erected by Maq${id Beg, the superintendent, and 
workmen from the royal workshops, and by Mohammad TaqI Beg the 
menbuSl^ of the Tabriz musketeers, with a detachment of musketeers 
from Bafq. 

Emir Guna Khan, who had just arrived from Qarabag and had been 
appointed governor of Erivan, was ordered to take up his position to 
the southeast, between the old and the new forts, opposite the White 
Tower, the tallest of the towers. Qanbar Beg Gdzu-biiyuklu, the chief 
swordbearer, was stationed east of the new fort. The sector between 
the large tower which was the key point of the southern side of the 
new fort and the gates of the fort was allotted to the qUriUb&Si and 
his men, and the other siege gun was placed there. Responsibility for 
all the areas surrounding both forts was allotted to various emirs, the 
only exception being the area to the west, where the Zengl-^ay River 
made it impossible to push forward breastworks. All the Safavid com- 
manders strengthened their positions by digging trenches. The soil 
excavated in this process was piled into mounds that were gradually 
pushed forward and piled up against the walls of the fort. Sappers 

'I Tabriz man equals 2.97 kg. or 6.547 lbs. 30 Tabriz man would therefore equal 89.1 
kg. or 196.4 lbs. 

‘“Cdminander of 1000 men, a ‘chiliarch.’ ” 
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were busy constructing mines beneath the base of the towers. The 
Janissaries and other troops in the forts suffered considerable num- 
bers of casualties, and their position grew steadily more desperate. 

Finally, all was ready for an assault on the new fort, but still the 
Shah hesitated. Some of his principal officers of state, such as the 
qUrclbdSi, Best^m Aqa, and others, were in favor of an assault; 
others were opposed. For ten days the debate went on. The Shah was 
worried about the casualties he would incur and the serious situation 
that would obtain if the assault were repulsed. During this time the 
Ottoman garrison of the new fort succeeded in moving inside the fort 
most of the earth the attackers had piled up against the walls. Eventu- 
ally, the Shah decided to make a personal reconnaissance of the 
breastworks, to see the breaches for himself and then make a decision 
whether to order an assault or not. Although it is not prudent for kings 
to expose themselves to danger in this way, the Shah, secure in his 
belief that nothing occurred but by the will of God, took the risk. 
Clothed in the armor of God, he entered the trenches and saw for him- 
self the results of the strenuous efforts made by his men. Satisfied 
with what he saw, he decided on an assault. 

By Thursday 27 Zu’l-IJejja 1012/27 May 1604, the assault troops 
were in position in the trenches, which were filled to overflowing 
with men. The Shah gave orders that, when the assault on the new 
fort commenced, the men in the trenches facing the old fort should 
make as much noise as they could and fire off their muskets and can- 
non, but should not stir from their trenches, so that they would be in a 
position to cut off any attempt by the Ottomans in the old fort to come 
to the assistance of their fellows in the new fort. Orders were issued 
for an assault at dawn. That night, the Ottomans kept vigil even more 
closely than usual because of the activity and din going on in the 
Safavid camp. 

About midnight, clouds gathered, and heavy rain began to fall. The 
Safavid trenches were rapidly transformed into a sea of mud, and 
movement became impossible. The Shah decided to postpone the as- 
sault for one day, and the following night, Friday 28 Zu’l-IJejja/28 
May, the assault troops were once again in position. The Ottomans 
stood guard until midnight, but then there was every indication that 
most of the guards had left the towers and battlements and were 
asleep. At first light, the qezelbdi commanders readied themselves 
for action. First, trumpets sounded from the breastworks manned by 
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the qUrils; then, with the war cry sounding on all sides, the assault 
began. In the direction of the old fort too, the war cry was raised and 
the kettledrums were beaten. In the new fort, the Ottomans rushed to 
their defenses; the crash of cannon, the crack of musket shots, and the 
sound of trumpets was deafening. The garrison was unable to with- 
stand the impetuosity of the assault, and in a short time the qezelb&f 
had penetrated to the heart of the defenses. Many of the defenders 
abandoned the struggle and fled toward the old fort. Two thousand 
Ottomans were killed or taken prisoner, and their p>ossessions 
plundered. 

After the storming of the new fort, the Safavids began to push their 
breastworks forward toward the old fort. .In three days, Zu’l-Faqflr 
Khan on the north side pushed his breastworks forward as far as the 
rampart, to which he set fire. On the east, the retainers of the royal 
household, the personnel of the royal workshops, the contingents of 
musketeers from Tabriz and B^fq, and others also fought their way 
up to the rampart, the defenders of which fled within the fort. Emir 
Guna stormed the White Tower and, after repeated assaults carried 
out with great bravery by the Qajar gdzis, captured it. The Ottoman 
commandant, Sarif Pasha, decided to send the //avOibdif,^ I;^asan Aqa, 
to beg for quarter. He stressed that the Ottoman resistance had only 
been consonant with their duty to their Sultan. If their lives were 
spared, they would surrender the fort. The Shah granted Sarif Pasha’s 
request and sent Mlrza All Pornak Turkman, a centurion, to the 
fort with the necessary letter of amnesty. 

Some of Sarif Pasha’s men, however, who had heard rumors that a 
relief force was on its way, gathered around Mobammad Pasha the 
son of Kezr Pasha, and prepared to fight. They detained Mirza All 
Beg in the fort for two days, and only released him on the third day to 
ask the Shah to grant a ten-day ceasefire so that the truth of the 
rumors might be determined. Since time is of the essence in siege 
warfare, the Shah rejected this request; his troops prosecuted the 
siege with even greater zeal than before, and the situation began to 
get desperate for the garrison. Safavid artillery succeeded in breach- 
ing the towers, and every day groups of Ottomans slipped out of the 
fort; declaring their “love of the Shah,” they made their way to the 
Safavid lines. The trickle of deserters soon became a flood, until there 
were not enough men left to defend the fort properly. 

’Gibb and Bowen, p. 83, call this official the '*Chief Pursuivant." For his duties, see 
Gibb and Bowen, incfex s.v. cavu$-ba$i. 
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On the eve of ‘AsOra, 9 Mobarram lOlS/7 June 1604, performances 
of passion plays celebrating the martyrdom of IJoseyn were held in the 
Safavid camp. The men in the camp commissariat who were watch- 
ing these performances created such a din that the Ottomans thought 
an assault was imminent. Those who had previously opposed negotia- 
tions now changed their minds; on the feast of 'ASurSl, 10 Mobarram 
1013/8 June 1604, when the Shah, as was his custom, was wearing 
mourning and taking piart in the 'AsOra ceremonies, Saitf Pasha sent 
his envoy, IJasan Aqa the HavoSbdSl, to the Safavid camp a second 
time. Invoking the holy names of ^oseyn and the other martyrs of 
Karbala, the Ottoman envgy pledged the surrender of the fort that 
very day. Although the Shah was reluctant, in view of the defenders' 
improper behavior, to grant their request, he decided to do so, since 
they had made the holy Imams their intercessors. 

Qarcaq^y Beg, a goldm of the royal household, was detailed to take 
charge of the citadel and of all stores and equipment that were the 
property of the Sultan. Sarlf Pasha was ordered to leave the fort and 
camp with his men in the plain outside. His men would have the option 
of remaining in Iran and entering Safavid service, or of returning to 
Anatolia. IJasan Aqa communicated these terms to Sarlf Pasha, and 
the garrison carried them out to the letter: The Ottoman officers, 
fiefholders,^ HavoSes, Janissaries, and other troops, most of them still 
in good battle order, left the fort and camped in the plain. Qarcaq^y 
Beg took possession of the fort, which is the key to the other forts in 
Azerbaijan and Sirvan. The Ottoman troops, happy to escape with 
their lives, had resigned themselves to losing their possessions, but 
the Shah generously allowed them to retain these. In gratitude for this 
maganimous gesture, which they had not expected, the Ottomans 
voluntarily donated to the Shah the sum of twelve thousand Iraqi 
tomdn. The Shah, since he had guaranteed their lives and property, 
would not accept this thank offering. The Ottoman officers thought 
he had refused it because it was too little, and they began to talk of 
raising the amount. But the Shah refused to accept any money. 

Sarlf Pasha and Mobammad Pasha the son of Kezr Pasha brought 
before the Shah some horses, weapons, and other gifts, and the Shah, 
in order to gratify the Ottomans, accepted a few horses, several coats 
of mail, two Frankish swords, and a few other items. Sarlf Pasha was 
an E$fahdnl by birth. As a young man, he had found himself in Otto- 
man territory, and had risen steadily in Ottoman service to the rank of 
^Ze*dma; holders of the type of fief known as ze*dma; see Gibb and Bowen, index. 
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pasha. He now professed his innate Shi'ism and declared his wish to 
end his days at Mashad, near the shrine of the Eighth Imam. To 
achieve this, he was prepiared to cut himself off from his family and 
property in Anatolia. The Shah granted his wish, and he set off for 
Mashad with about one hundred men. Such was the Shah*s mag- 
nanimity that he granted him an annual pension of three hundred 
Iraqi tomdn in cash, and an allowance of five hundred camel karudrs^ 
of grain. On holy days, he was to perform duties at the shrine similar 
to those of the other attendants. 

Mohammad Pasha assumed command of the remaining Ottoman 
troops and departed for Anatolia. To prevent their being attacked and 
plundered by brigands en route, they were: escorted as far as the for- 
tress of Qar$, which was in Ottoman hands, by $afarqolI Beg CeganI 
and a detachment of qurils, and by All Khan Beg RumlQ, an eSik- 
dqdst, Safarqoll Beg and his qOrHis returned safely from this mis- 
sion, but All Khan Beg was seized by the Ottomans at QSr$ and held 
in custody there until Jegal-oglu, the commander in chief, arrived. 

Emir Guna Khan was app>ointed governor of Erivan, Maq$ud 
Sultan Kangarlu was awarded the fief of Nakcevan, and Nafas Sultan 
Sa*dlu that of Qaqezman. Those Kurdish chiefs who had demon- 
strated their *‘love of the Shah'' by coming to his assistance were 
awarded suitable fiefs. They included GazI Beg and his brother 
QOcI Beg, the sons of Sahqoll Balllan Hakkarf; Qellc Beg Donboll; 
Jainsld Sultan Donboll; and Man$ur Beg Mabniudl and his sons. Of 
the Georgian princes, Gorgin Khan the son of Simon Khan, the ruler 
of Kartlia, was allowed to return home to deal with any possible in- 
cursions against his territory on the part of the Ottoman garrisons at 
Tiflis and Akesqa, and he departed, loaded with honors. Alexander 
Khan remained in the Safavid camp. After thus dealing with the af- 
fairs of Cokur-e Sa'd, the Shah marched from Erivan and camp>ed at 
Qerk Boldg. 

Hoseyn Khan Mo^aheb Qajdr's Campaign against the Otto- 
mans in Qarabag 

The offices of governor of Ganja and amir al-omard of Qarabag 
had been held by the Ziad-oglQ clan of the Qajar tribe in the time of 
Shah Tahfnasp. After the accession of Shah Abbas, I^oseyn Khan of 

^The standard karvdr (lit., donkey load) equals 100 man-e Tabriz equals 654.7 lbs. 
Presumably the camel tarudr was larger. 
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this clan rose in royal favor and was dubbed QarSlbagl by the Shah. 
At the time he held the office of governor of Azerbaijan, I;;Ioseyn Khan 
was dispatched in the direction of the Aras River to bring that region 
under Safavid control; he had orders to join the Shah whenever the 
latter reached the area. Before yoseyn Khan went to QarSlbag, Emir 
Guna Khan had gone there with a detachment of troops. After yoseyn 
Khan’s arrival, Emir Guna Khan handed over to him and rejoined the 
Shah’s camp. 

Emir Guna Khan had boldly crossed the Kod^-^farln bridge and en- 
tered Qarabdg, where numbers of QSjdrs, Otuz-Ikl Turkmans,^ and 
others, professing their ’’love of the Shah,” flocked to his standards. 
Emir Guna established a bridgehead across the Aras and sent out 
patrols. In clashes with the Ottomans, his men were uniformly suc- 
cessful. After yoseyn Khan took over the military and civil admin- 
istration of the region, he established his camp at Quzlu-cay. yoseyn 
Khan was an exceedingly brave man, but arrogant and self-willed, 
given to acting without orders; he was also a man of changeable 
moods, sometimes adopting a proper and even humble manner to- 
ward his emirs, at other times treating them superciliously. Because 
he was arrogant, he underestimated the Ottomans and neglected 
proper military precautions, until events brought him to his senses to 
some extent. 

On the Ottoman side, Da’ud Pasha was beglerbeg of QarabSlg and 
governor of Ganja. While Shah Abbas was conducting the siege of 
Erl van, in the winter of 1012/1604, Da’Od Pasha mobilized the 
Ottoman* troops in Qarabag and marched from Ganja against yoseyn 
Khan’s camp at Quzlu-cay with seven thousand men, including a con- 
tingent from Sirvan. When yoseyn Khan’s patrols reported the ap- 
proach of the Ottoman force, the Khan left his women and children 
and baggage in camp and marched against Da’Qd Pasha without 
bothering to make a proper appraisal of the situation. Such a course 
of action required resolution and strong resolve. When he drew close 
to the Ottoman force, yoseyn Khan, realizing he was outnumbered, 
modified his plans to the extent of calling a council of war. Some of 
his emirs said he should not take the risk of giving battle to the Otto- 
mans without orders from the Shah. Others said it would have been a 
good idea to hold a council of war earlier; if they avoided battle now, 
it would look like a retreat. Their tribal allies would disappear, and 
their camp would be plundered. Nevertheless, yoseyn Khan went back 
«See TM, p. 167. 
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on his previous resolution and decided not to give battle; he gave his 
tribal auxiliaries permission to recross the river by the l^oda-afarln 
bridge and settle in a safe area. Anyone who had a ixx>r horse should 
go on ahead; he himself, with his unencumbered troops, would retire 
slowly toward the Aras. 

At this juncture, ^oseyn Khan discovered that a group of deserters 
from QarSIb^kg had treacherously guided the Ottomans, who were 
almost up>on the qezelbdi. Since most of I;^oseyn Khan’s men had al- 
ready begun to retire, panic broke out in his camp as they fled. Many 
of his auxiliary troops were unreliable. Thinking that the Ottomans 
would shortly plunder the Safavid camp, they decided to anticipate 
them, and in short order they looted the entire camp, including the 
possessions of the emirs, yoseyn Khan, left with only a few men, saw 
the vanguard of the Ottoman army coming into view, marching in 
perfect order and drawn up in battle array. 

Rostam Sultan Soklen said, *‘We should put our trust in God and 
the Shah, and stand and fight like men; to run away would bring upon 
us disgrace and the wrath of the Shah. If you agree, let us make one 
concerted charge against the enemy, inflict as much damage on them 
as we can, and then make a fighting retreat. In this way, we will not 
be charged with cowardice by the Shah or by our fellow qezelbdi/' 
I;;Ioseyn Khan’s blood stirred in his veins, and he gave his consent. He 
dismissed from the battlefield, with orders to take themselves off to 
some safe refuge, all those who had doubtful mounts, and he pre- 
pared to charge seven thousand Ottomans with the four or five hun- 
dred men remaining to him. Rostam Sultan Soklen, a valiant young 
man, was engulfed by the enemy, and taken alive after suffering 
several severe wounds. By firing rep>eated volleys of arrows, yoseyn 
Khan held off the Ottoman pursuit long enough to give his fleeing 
men time to escape; only then did he and his companions leave the 
field. 

In this action, the qezelbdS lost only a handful of men. Their valor 
had made such an impression on the Ottomans that Da’ud Pasha 
decided to return to Ganja rather than advance farther into Qarabdg;. 
He treated Rostam Sultan with honor and instructed surgeons to see 
to his wounds, l^oseyn Khan reached the Aras River having lost all his 
baggage and supplies. The following day, when the Ottoman with- 
drawal was contirmed, his spirits rose, and he set about regrouping 
his scattered forces and searching for his plundered baggage. He 
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gradually recovered most of the horses, camels, and tents, including 
his own personal headquarters tent and the tents of the emirs, but 
anything that could be hidden, such as money, gold and silver vessels, 
and the like, disappeared forever. 

Ij^oseyn Khan sent a contrite report to the Shah and asked permis- 
sion to attack Ganja in order to make amends. The Shah, who had 
had reports of f^oseyn Khan’s intrepid conduct, wrote off the incident 
as an act of God and consoled I;^oseyn on his defeat. In warfare, mis- 
takes are frequently made, and God’s disposition of affairs is often 
contrary to the best-laid plans of the wisest counselors. In battle, one 
is sometimes victorious, sometimes not; the outcome is ultimately 
not under human control. Since the royal army was still preoccupied 
with the siege of Erivan, the Shah ordered Ii^oseyn Khan not to take 
any action until after the capture of the fort; in the meantime, he was 
to busy himself with the regrouping and reequipping of his forces. 

The Expedition to Qarabag Commanded by Alldhqoli Beg 
Q&j&r, the Qurcibasi 

By the time Erivan fell, the climate in Qarabag had become very 
hot, and it was not suitable for the Shah to march there in person. 
Moreover, several small forts there were still held by the Ottomans, 
such as Sora-gel and Magazberd^ which required the Shah’s attention. 
There was also the possibility of a further Ottoman invasion. The 
Shah therefore decided to send an expeditionary force to Ganja with 
orders to give battle to the Ottomans if they emerged from th6 fort. If 
the enemy declined battle, the force was ordered to ravage the terri- 
tory and destroy the crops of the tribes that had deserted and assisted 
the Ottomans, and to return to base. The Shah himself planned to 
subjugate the province in the autumn, after he had pacified the 
Erivan frontier and was sure that an Ottoman invasion was not 
imminent. 

The command of the expeditionary force to Qarabag was given to 
the qUrdlbdM, Allahqoll Beg Qajar; the force was to consist of a 
number of emirs, qUrils, and other troops, some fifteen thousand 
men in all. The qUrUlboSl marched to Ganja. The Ottomans made as 
if to give battle, and some fighting occurred with Safavid skirmishers. 

fortress on the western Arpa-^ay, near the ruins of AnI, the farthest north- 
western point of Persian territory mentioned in the Turco- Persian treaty of A.D. 
1639/’ (TAf, p. 166). 
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When the Ottomans saw the size of the Safavid center, however, they 
retreated within their walls. The qezelbdi pursued them as far as the 
ditch around the fort, slew considerable numbers of them, and took 
some prisoners. One of the prisoners was Kucuk I^asan, a man of some 
note, who had fled to Ganja from Tabriz. 

Since the qurUJb&Sl had no orders to lay siege to the fort, he 
pitched camp in a suitable place. For three days his men ravaged the 
surrounding countryside, bringing in quantities of horses, camels, 
sheep, and household articles. Many women and children were taken 
prisoner. The qurcibdSi then marched back to the royal camp at 
Qerk Boteg, which he reached while the Shah was still there. The 
heads of the slain, the captured weap>ons, and the prisoners were 
paraded before the Shah, who expressed his approval. However, 
since the carrying of Muslims into captivity constituted a repre- 
hensible act according to the religious law of Islam, the Shah released 
all the captives. A few Safavid troops who had concealed the fact that 
they had captives were executed. When the news of the Shah*s mag- 
nanimity reached QardbSg, people who had had a relative taken cap- 
tive streamed to the royal camp to claim their kinfolk. The rest of the 
booty was distributed among the troops according to principles of 
strict equity. Kucuk I;Iasan was entrusted to the care of Nadr Khan, the 
keeper of the seal, who treated him like a guest. When Jegal-oglQ, 
the Ottoman commander in chief, marched toward Iran, Kiicuk liasan 
escaped from the royal camp in the region of Qar? and rejoined the 
Ottomans. 

The Invasion of the Province of Hamadan by Ozun Ahmad 
and Ottoman Troops from Baghdad and His Defeat at the 
Hands of the Qezelbas Emirs in That Area 

While still in summer quarters at Qerk BolSg, the Shah received the 
news that Ozun Ahmad had invaded Hamadan with an Ottoman army 
from Baghdad, but this was followed by the good news that the Safa- 
vid forces stationed on that sector of the frontier had defeated the 
enemy and captured Ozun Ahmad. 

Apparently when All^hverdl Khan and the other emirs returned 
from Baghdad, they subjugated en route the territory governed by 
Mir Qotad b. Mir *Omar Kalhor, who was a provincial governor 
under the governor of Baghdad, and rejoined the royal camp. Since 
the governor of Hamadan, ^asan Khan, was absent at court, OzQn 
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Abmad resolved to profit from his absence to ravage the province of 
Hamadan, intending by this means to get his revenge on the qezelbdi 
and hoping that he might draw off some of the Safavid forces pres- 
ently engaged in operations in Azerbaijan. In this way, he hoped to 
gain some credit with the Ottoman Sultan to compensate for his past 
misdemeanors. Accordingly, he left in charge at Baghdad his son 
Mohammad Beg, who had recently been promoted to the rank of 
I>asha, and marched toward Hamadan with a force of ten thousand 
men, composed partly of Ottoman regulars and partly of Lors and 
Kurds, whose object was plunder. The qez£lbdS emirs in the area were 
QSsem Sultan ImanlQ Afs^r and Shah All Sultan Kod^bandalu, the 
governor of Harsln.® They reported the approach of the Ottomans to 
yoseyn Khan, the governor of Lorestan, who immediately marched 
to their aid at top speed with a force of one thousand Lors. Together, 
the emirs marched to M^hldast,^ sending out summons as they went 
for every man among the tribes who had a serviceable horse to join 
them. About three thousand men, Lors, Afs^rs, and others, answered 
this call. 

The emirs held a council of war in which the decision was taken to 
give battle, despite the Ottoman superiority in numbers. The two 
armies met at ZohSb. The emirs’ plan was to attack at once, without 
waiting to form in proper battle order, to prevent the enemy from 
forming an accurate estimate of the size of their force. The Safavid 
force advanced in two squadrons, one composed of qezelbdi under 
the command of QSsem Sultan with Shah All Sultan in the van, and 
the other of Lors under the command of yoseyn Khan. The Otiomans, 
formed up with infantry, cavalry, musketeers, and archers in their 
proper stations, stood ready to meet them. When the Sldh-Man$ur 
tribesmen in the Safavid ranks caught sight of the enemy, they 
charged them at full gallop, as had been agreed. This first charge 
shattered the Ottoman ranks, and the enemy turned to flee. Ozun 
Ahmad tried in vain to rally them. Since Ozun Ahniad was a tall, 
strongly built man, he was unable to leave the field unobserved and 
was taken prisoner. Some two thousand of his men were slain, and the 
Lors had a field day with the Ottoman supply trains. 

As a result of this victory, peace returned to the area, and the emirs 
sent OzOn Ahmad, the heads of the enemy dead, their prisoners, and 
the choicest items of the booty to the Shah, who received them at his 

*20 miles southeast of KermanSah; see Le Strange, p. 192. 

*The plain west of KermanSah (see Le Strange, p. 192). 
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camp at Qerk Bolag, a summer station in the neighborhood of Gdkfa 
Deniz.'" OzQn Ahmad was ptaraded before the Shah with a few choice 
gifts, including several stallions and Arabian mares of Bedouin stock, 
each of them handsome and swift. The Shah at once gave orders for 
, OzQn Ahmad’s hands, which had been lashed together with a bow- 
string in a painful manner, to be freed. He then addressed the Otto- 
man officer as follows: 

You claimed you had seized possession of Baghdad 
for me, and you promised to hand the city over to 
whomever I might delegate; in return, I promised 
that, if you demonstrated the sincerity of your 
avowal, you would bask in my favor. You changed 
your mind and failed to. carry out your part of the bar- 
gain. Nevertheless, I am still prepared to carry out 
my promises, despite your insolence and temerity, 
and to reinstate you as governor of Baghdad. 

OzQn I;;lasan replied, “In return for such clemency and generosity, for 
the rest of my life I will be your faithful servant. I will hand over 
Baghdad to whomever you command, and I and my sons will come to 
court to be in attendance upon you.’’ The Shah conferred on him sig- 
nal marks of royal favor, and placed him in the care of Iifoseyn Khan, 
the governor of Lorestan, Qasem Sultan, and others who had dis- 
tinguished themselves at the battle of 2ohab, and conferred on them 
robes of honor. OzQn Ahmad, however, fell ill and died at Zenjan, and 
the Shah gave orders that he be buried in consecrated ground there. 
The Shah sent a letter of consolation to his son, Mohammad Beg, and 
offered him some degree of favor he had lavished on his father. 

After the battle of Zohab, the Ottoman fugitives reached Baghdad, 
made Mohammad Beg governor of the province with the rank of 
pasha, and reported the capture of OzQn Ahmad to the Sublime 
Porte. The Porte deemed it expedient to accept the fait-accompli, and 
provided Mohammad Pasha with official letters of appointment. As 
the latter consolidated his rule at Baghdad he began to adopt a hostile 
attitude toward officers of the Safavid crown; in addition, he was 
apprehensive in regard to the Porte, as both he and his father had 
bran guilty of taking matters into their own hands. Mohammad Pasha 
imposed heavy taxes on the wealthy of Arab Iraq and took great pre- 
cautions to protect his life, surrounding himself with a bodyguard of 
■"Lit: blue lake. The northeastern bouiidary of greater Armenia. 
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royal household troops, Ottoman regulars from the Baghdad army, 
and troops of the special corps known as Segmen," but he did not live 
long. 

Various Events Which Took Place in the Summer of 
1013/1614 

The Shah spent the summer at the beautiful summer station of 
Gdkca Deniz, a region renowned for the pleasantness of its climate, 
its abundance of springs, and its verdant countryside, which is the 
result of the adequate rainfall in the area. The Shah spent much of his 
dme hunting. While at this summer camp, he received an embassy 
from the Emperor of India led by Mobammad Ma‘$am Khan BakrI. He 
granted permission to the various Kurdish chiefs such as CazI Beg 
fjlakkarl and Mo$iafa Beg Mabtnfldl, who had assisted him in the 
Azerbaijan campaign, to return to their own lands. The Shah was also 
visited by the sons of Da’ud Khan, the son of Alexander Khan. Da’ud 
Khan had deprived his father of power and had taken his place, but 
after only a short reign he had died a natural death, leaving two sons. 
These boys, the elder .named TabmQras and the younger Kasis, were 
brought to court by some of the women of this royal Georgian house, 
and they entered the service of the Shah. 

This year, too, the Shah sent AllahverdI Khan with an expedi- 
tionary force against Abmad Pasha JalSll. The latter had been an 
officer in the service of Ja'far Pasha, the governor of Tabriz; Ja'far 
Pasha had furthered his career and had gotten him appointed gov- 
ernor of Van. When Shah Abbas opened his campaign in Azerbaijan, 
Abmad Pasha had been dismissed from his post. But he refused to 
obey his Sultan’s order to relinquish the governorship of Van. He 
began to make incursions on neighboring areas, and seized control of 
Aklat, ‘Adeljavaz, and Albestan. He had gathered together a large 
army, with which he ravaged areas over which he could not establish 
permanent control. The loot he acquired he distributed among his 
soldiers and freebooters, and travelers through the area reported that 
he had as many as twelve thousand men under his command. 

After the death of Sultan Mobammad III and the accession of Sultan 
Abmad I (1603), Abmad Pasha had pretended to tender his allegiance 
to the new Sultan. The principal officers of the Ottoman state had 

"Originally a disirici corps; though amalgamated with the Janissaries by the time 
of Sultan Mobammad II (1451-81), they retained their own regimental names (see 
Gibb and Bowen, I/l, pp. 59; 514-15; etc.). 
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considered it expedient at that time to ignore his misconduct and to 
encourage him to hope for royal favors. This had merely increased his 
already overweening conceit and insolence, and he had begun, in his 
greed for money, to molest subjects of the Shah and to lay hands on 
Persian merchants passing through his territories. The Shah had 
made a mental note to mete out suitable punishment to him whenever 
opportunity offered. 

While the Shah was still in summer quarters at Gokfa Deniz, he 
received a report that Ahmad Pasha was laying siege at ArjiS to Mo- 
hammad Pasha the son of Zal Pasha, who had not tendered him the 
degree of obedience he considered fitting. It is six or seven days’ 
journey from ErlvSn to ArjTs,^^ but it is possible to cover the distance 
in three days by forced marches. The Shah decided to send a detach- 
ment of troops against him; even if they failed to capture Ahmad 
Pasha himself, at least they could scatter his suppx^rters, who had 
caused so much mischief. Allahverdl Khan was detailed for the job 
and succeeded in reaching Arjis in three days, only to find that Ahmad 
Pasha had fled. Since the Shah’s ability to make forced marches was 
celebrated, Ahmad Pasha had taken the precaution of posting guards 
on the Erivan road. When these reported seeing a cloud of dust 
which heralded the approach of the Safavid force, Ahmad Pasha had 
fled precipitately, not drawing rein until he reached the plain of 
Mus,'^ and his men had scattered. He remained in that area until the 
arrival of Jegal-oglu. AllahverdI Khan did not have orders to advance 
beyond Arjis, and so returned to camp. Although he was passing 
through enemy territory, his men did not pillage the countryside 
either on the outward march or the return journey, and no peasant 
was molested. 

Another event which occurred this summer was the capture of the 
fort of Sora-gel in CokQr-e Sa‘d, which had been occupied by the Otto- 
mans. The Shah pitched his camp on the lush grass of the plain, which 
was dotted with poppies, and sent forward a detachment of E$fahanl 
musketeers. The latter reached the walls of the fort the first night and 
refused to be dislodged. The attackers made several breaches in the 
walls, and the defenders retreated to a church, constructed of black 
rock, which was located within the fort and, because of its strength, 
used as a citadel. This refuge too was breached by the attackers and 
stormed. All the defenders who were taken alive had their stomachs 

the northern shore of Lake Van. 

**West of Lake Van, 
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slit open and were then suspended from the battlements as an ex- 
ample to others. At the Shah’s orders, members of the service corps 
razed the fort, but they did not succeed in totally destroying the 
church, which was built of blocks of stone so cunningly fitted together 
by the masons that the walls appeared to be one solid piece of stone. 
The Shah then marched to Q3r§. 

A further incident which occurred this year was the arrival at the 
royal camp of Soleymdn Beg MahmudI, the governor of iTosdb and 
Qara ye§ar, a provincial governor subject to the Ottoman beglerbeg 
of Van. He now transferred his allegiance to the Shah, in the cus- 
tomary manner of Kurdish emirs, who always give their allegiance to 
whichever party is in the ascendant. But the expressions of fealty he 
uttered did not derive from any loyalty of heart. The Shah, although 
he had no illusions as to the worth of professions of loyalty by Kurds, 
accepted Soleyman Beg’s protestations at their face value (it is 
usually advisable for rulers to do this), loaded him with robes of 
honor, and raised him to the rank of khan before giving him permis- 
sion to return to his own territory. 

Yet another occurrence this year was the arrival of ambassadors 
from Spain and Portugal, accompanied by about fifty armed retainers. 
They were received by the Shah near Qar§, presented their gifts, and 
were given leave to depart soon afterward. 

At this point, the spies whom the Shah had sent to Istanbul reported 
that Jegal-oglu, who had a great reputation among the Ottomans both 
for valor and statesmanship, and who had held in Europe the posi- 
tion of qaptan, the term used by the Ottomans to denote their lord 
high admiral, had been recalled to the capital and appointed grand 
vizier and commander in chief. He had organized an army of qapt- 
qolus (slaves of the Porte) and Janissaries for the invasion of Iran. 
Messengers were dispatched to mobilize additional troops in Anatolia, 
from the provinces of Borsa (Brusa) and QarSlmSin, and also from 
Syria, Aleppo, Tripoli, Trebizond, Diar Bakr, Erzerum, Van, and 
Kurdestan. Jegal-oglu had then marched from Istanbul and camped 
in the plain of Mus. 

After verifying this reF>ort, Shah Abbas sent troops to the Qar$ 

Gibb and Bowen, index. The qapi-qollari were non-Muslims drafted into 
Ottoman service who embraced Islam as a means of rising to high office in either the 
civil or military branches of the administration. 
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and Zarnesad districts to burn the crops and pastures, with the object 
of denying supplies to the Ottomans for a period of several days as 
they marched through that region. The inhabitants of the area, who 
were non-Muslims, were forcibly evacuated to other regions; any who 
showed support for the Ottomans, or who were unwilling to leave, 
were attacked and plundered. The Safavid troops ravaged the coun- 
tryside as far as Hasan Qal'a, between Qar$ and Erzerum, and did a 
thorough job of burning the crops. Between two and three thousand 
Armenian families and tribesmen who traditionally spent the summer 
in the area were transferred to Iraq; large numbers of animals of all 
kinds were seized by the Safavids. In all, some twenty thousand non- 
Muslims were taken captive and embraced Islam in qezelbdS custody. 

It is well known that it is the custom of the Ottomans to terminate 
their campaigns in the field on the 13 th of £sfand/8th November, a 
day the Turks call Qasim-gunii,'^ that is, the day on which the rams are 
allowed to join the flocks of ewes. On this day, Ottoman armies tradi- 
tionally begin their march back to base, so that they may reach the 
latter by the time the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, which marks 
the beginning of winter and onset of severe cold and snow. So that no 
changes have to be made in the plan of march, Ottoman troops never 
depart from this practice. If the Sultan is present on Qasim-gunii, the 
Janissaries, who are infantry and therefore cannot march as fast as 
the other troops, remove their standard, which is planted in front of 
the Sultan’s pavilion, and reerect it to the rear of his tent. This gives 
notice to the Sultan that the appointed day for departure has arrived, 
and the following day the army marches; this custom is invariable. If 
this custom is enforced on the Sultan, the reader will readily see that 
it is even less possible for any commander in chief to defy iti If a com- 
mander wishes to halt for a few days to achieve a certain military 
objective, the Janissaries refuse to allow it; they cut his tent ropes 
with their swords so that the tent collapses about his earsi In short, 
no one can prevent them from continuing their march. 

The purpose of this digression was to draw the reader’s attention to 
the fact that the Safavid army was still in camp in the open plain long 
after the usual season; the Ottoman Qasim-gunii was near and there 
was still no sign of Jegal-oglu, still encamped on the plain of MqS. 
The Shah decided to winter at some suitable spot and mobilize his 
forces again in the spring at some summer station of his choice. He 

November. "Popularly reckoned the beginning of ihe winter period ending on 
the 5th of May" (Sir James Redhouse. Yeni Turkfe-lngilizce SozlUk, 1968, p. 614). 
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therefore sent on leave all his troops except a number of emirs, 
qurcls, goldms, musketeers, and others. No sooner had the Shah dis- 
banded his troops than he received persistent reports that Jegal- 
oglu was on the march. 

Jegal-oglu*s March on Azerbaijan, and His Retreat from 
Nakcevan without Accomplishing His Objective 

Senan Pasha (or Jegal-oglu as he was known, since his father's 
name was Jegal), was of the Frankish race; he had made a name for 
himself in Ottoman service by his bravery and wisdomi. His knowl- 
edge and the excellence of his counsel were proverbial and, if a crisis 
occurred, he was invariably called upon to handle it. To repel the on- 
slaught of the Franks, he had been appointed qaptan and sent to 
guard the frontier between the Ottoman empire and the £uroF>ean 
Powers. Since Sultan Ahmad attached prime importance to the 
struggle against the qezelbds and to the recovery of the territory and 
forts lost to Shah Abbas, he appointed Jegal-oglu grand vizier and 
commander in chief of the Ottoman forces in the east. As already 
mentioned, Jeg^l-oglu had lost no time in mobilizing and equipping 
an army, and marching to Erzerum. From there, he sent conciliatory 
letters to Abmad Pasha encouraging him to hope for the governor- 
ship of Azerbaijan, and ordering him to report to his camp. Ahmad 
Pasha, who had been extremely apprehensive of his reception in view 
of his misdeameanors, was reassured and hastened to join Jegal- 
oglu with a band of soldiers of fortune. Jegal-oglu was also joined at 
Erzerum by troops from the provinces of Erzerum and Ak^sqa. He 
then marched without pause from Erzerum to Qar$. 

The Shah called a council of war and received all kinds of advice. 
He pointed out that the Ottomans had been making their preparations 
for a long while and had brought a large army, while he had just dis- 
banded the greater p>art of the qezelbdS army. This fact, he said, ruled 
out the possibility of a pitched battle. But the emirs continued to 
breathe fire. Finally, the Shah decided to move aside from the Otto- 
man line of march and wait for a few days to see if Jegal-oglQ 
crossed the Aras. If he did, the situation would be reviewed. In any 
case, it would be beneath the Shah personally to engage in battle with 
the Sultan’s officers. The Shah therefore marched to Agca QaPa and 
sent out patrols to find out which point Jegdl-op;lQ was aiming at. 

A few days later, reports came in that Jegal-oglu was marching in 
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the direction of Erivan and Nakcevan. The Shah gave orders that all 
the inhabitants of those regions should be moved to safer areas where 
they would not be molested by the Ottomans. The qezelb&S were 
ordered to remove all supplies of food they could transport, and to 
burn the rest. The Shah then sent his baggage off to Alanjaq, and the 
qezelbds took up p>ositions flanking the Ottoman line of march, ready 
to fall on the enemy if they crossed the Aras and got into difficulties 
because of lack of provisions for men and horses. Emir Guna Khan 
was placed in charge of moving the civilians from the Erlv^n region; 
he sent them toward QarSja-dag. Not many people escaped his net 
except those lurking in mountain defiles and remote spots. The Shah 
moved from Agca Qal'a to Uc: Kallsa. 

Meanwhile, Jegal-oglu had reached Qar§, where he interviewed 
All Khan Beg, the eslk-dqdsl who had escorted back to Ottoman 
territory those troops who had been granted quarter at Erivan, and 
who was now seeking leave to depart. In the course of his conversa- 
tion with him Jegal-oglu had inquired, “Why did the Shah bring an 
army to Azerbaijan and disturb the peace?’* The Safavid envoy had 
made a suitable reply, at the end of which he said, “Why did Sultan 
Morad, after the death of Shah Tahmasp, break a treaty of peace 
which had been cemented by the sworn covenants of his forebears, 
throw out of the window a peace of such long duration, cast the land 
into confusion, and lay his hands on territories which are the heredi- 
tary domains of the Safavid dynasty?** Jegal-oglu vastly enjoyed this 
unanswerable rejoinder, and sent All Khan Beg on his way with a 
somewhat arrogant letter addressed to the Shah. Back came the reply: 
“Be resolute! The qezelbdS will not run away from you, but will give 
battle whenever they consider the moment ripe.** 

When Jegal-oglu reached Erivan, the Shah was camp>ed near the 
DadI River. From there he dispatched Maq$ud Sultan Kangarlu, the 
governor of Nakcevan, to move the civilian population of the Nak- 
cevan area to Qaraja-dag and Dezmar. Tahmasp>qolI Beg, a goldm of 
the royal household, were sent to transfer the population of Jolfa to 
Isfahan. The inhabitants of Jolfa had long resided there, but now, to 
protect their lives and property, they were willy-nilly moved to 
Isfahan.^® There they were allotted land along the banks of the Zdyanda- 
rud, and houses with small gardens gradually grew up there; the 

^^This is not the real reason. The inhabitants of Jolfa were Armenians, many of them 
skilled craftsmen, and Shah Abbas wished to make use of their skills in his new 
capital. 
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properties were exempt from extraordinary taxes. Today, there are 
three thousand families living there, safe from the vicissitudes of 
fortune; the beauty of their new home has caused them to forget their 
former one. 

The Shah stationed squadrons of cavalry in front and on each side 
of the advancing Ottomans to furnish him with up-to-date information 
on their movements; his men were also instructed to wipe out any 
groups of Ottomans who went foraging. When the Shah reached 
Nakfevan, hoping to stay there one day, he sent men out to look for 
provisions. But the city itself had lost its former prosperity, and the 
neighboring hamlets and fields had fallen out of cultivation, with the 
result that there was nowhere suitable for the Shah to camp. Persons 
skilled in astrology, especially Molla MoliyT al-DTn Anar-o-piazI of 
Kerman, had interpreted a conjunction of planets which occurred this 
year to mean that it would be a year of turmoil and wars; Azerbaijan 
had been particularly affected, and Nakfevan and certain other places 
had been ruined. 

The next day, the Shah crossed the Aras at the Jolfa ford and found 
a suitable spot to camp in the valley beyond. If the Ottomans crossed 
the Aras, the Shah planned to attack them at the entrance to a nar- 
row defile. Meanwhile, the patrols he had sent out to gather informa- 
tion and booty returned, bringing with them some Ottoman horses 
whose thinness was evidence that they were already suffering from 
lack of fodder. A few days later, the Shah received repxjrts that JegSl- 
oglQ had been forced by lack of provisions to retire toward Van. Ap- 
parently the Janissaries and “slaves of the Porte“ had invaded his 
tent and shouted, “You have broken the rule by marching against the 
enemy after Qasim-gunu. Our horses are exhausted, and the Safavid 
king is ready for battle the other side of the Aras. We are in no fit 
state either to fight or to stay where we are.“ 

After holding consultations with his officers Jegal-oglQ decided to 
retire to Van the nearest stronghold, for the winter (1013/1604-06). 
Due to the lateness of the season, many of the passes were already 
blocked by snow, and he lost many men and animals on the way. After, 
arriviilg at Van, Jegal-oglQ quartered himself and the “slaves of the 
Porte’* in the city and neighboring townships, and his other troops 
dispersed in all directions. The Kurdish emirs, following their usual 
reprehensible habit of keeping in with both sides, kept coming to 
Jegal-oglQ at van and tendering their allegiance, even though it was 
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obvious to any person of intelligence that the Ottoman commander 
had suffered a setback and that it was not wise for him to remain at 
Van, only six days* march from Tabriz, with such a small force. Be- 
cause the Shah had acted with caution and had prudently retired a 
few stages before the Ottoman advance, Jegal-oglu, failing to under- 
stand the Shah’s tactics, arrogantly held the qezelbds army in low 
esteem. 

The Shah marched back to Tabriz for the winter. He saw to the 
needs of those who had been transferred from the frontier regions, 
using funds from the state treasury to furnish them with supplies of 
food and whatever else they needed for the winter. But since it was 
God’s will to destroy the Armenians of Efivan, many of the latter 
died in exile this winter. The survivors were moved to Isfahan in the 
spring and allotted plots of cultivable land and seed (or money was 
advanced to them to enable them to buy seed); about two or three 
thousand toman from the state revenue were spent in this way. 

Emir Guna Khan, the governor of Erivan, with Maq$ud Sultan, the 
governor of Nakeevan, and the other officers under his command, 
wintered at Alanjaq. Ganj All Khan, the governor of Kerman, was 
ordered to winter at Maraga, and the rest of the emirs were given 
leave to depart to their fiefs on the understanding that they would 
report for duty again in the spring. The elders of each tribe were 
ordered to make detailed lists of the families in their tribe resident in 
Azerbaijan and Iraq so that, as required by religious zeal, every group 
might have ready for service the number of yasaqi^^ troops compatible 
with its means, whether they were actually called to the colors or not. 
All these men were to report for duty early in the spring, and the 
qUrcis were instructed to see that these orders were carried put. 

KustandTl MTrza, the son of Alexander Khan, had been designated 
amir al-omard and governor-elect of Sirvan. This winter, Alexander 
Khan petitioned the Shah to send his son to him so that they might 
together attack Sirvan, taking advantage of the fact that no help 
could reach the Ottoman garrisons in Sirvan during the winter; once 
the province was conquered, he said he would deliver it to the Shah as 
an earnest of his good faith. Although the Shah knew Alexander 
Khan was lying, he considered it politic to believe him. He allocated 
to Kustandll, who had been designated amir al-omard of Sirvan with 
the rank of khan, a number of officers who merited promotion to the 

^^Ydsdqi: levies providing their own arms and equipment. 
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rank of emir, and fiefs in Slrv^n were allotted to these men. Kustandll 
was sent to Ardabll with orders to organize his force there and then 
proceed toward his objective. The Shah issued orders calling on the 
tribes in the Ardabll, Arsaq, and T^vdles areas to join Kustandll. 
Alexander Khan was summoned to the Shah's presence and granted 
an exjDensive robe of honor, a qezelbdS tdj, a turban jewel, a jeweled 
sword belt, and other items. His grandson T^hmuras was kept at 
court, but his other sons and the women of the Georgian royal house 
who were at the Shah's court were allowed to accompany Alexander 
and Kustandll. 

The emirs detailed to serve Kustandll Khan on this campaign in- 
cluded Sahmir Khan, who was descended from the former rulers of 
the province of SakkI. He had demonstrated his loyalty in Safavid 
service and as a reward was designated governor-elect of his native 
province. Sams! Khan Qazaqlar was another. He had remained in 
QarSbag with his followers and attained the rank of pasha in Otto- 
man service, had visited the Shah when the latter was encamped be- 
fore ErTvan and pledged his allegiance. He had been granted royal 
favor and raised to the rank of khan. In addition, there was All Khan 
Movafeq, an Ottoman subject from Qarabag, who had met Kustandll 
in Qarabag when the latter was on his way from the Safavid court on 
a visit to his father and rendered him all sorts of assistance. All 
Khan Movafeq, who was dubbed All Khan Monafeq (the hypocrite) 
by the Ottomans, had also visited the Shah at Erlvan, had been made 
an emir with the rank of khan, and had been enrolled among the 
Samlus. He was now allotted a fief in Slrvan and was sent with Kustan- 
dil Khan. (Although some of these events have been referred to be- 
fore, I have not shrunk from mentioning them again here, since this 
is the more appropriate place.) 'Fhe fourth emir designated for service 
in Slrvan was Bektas Sultan, the son of Mohammad Khan Mow$ellu 
Torkman, who was connected by marriage to Kustandll Khan; at the 
instance of the latter, he had been made an emir with the rank of 
sol tan. Other emirs ordered to Slrvan were Tlzrow Sultan Moqad- 
dam; Akl Sultan Jaglr; All Khan Sultan Sams al-Dlnlu; the son of 
Sardar Malimud; and All Sultan Aresl. 

A detachment of royal musketeers were also placed at Kustandll's 
disposal. This force had to cross the Kor near Ganja, by the QOmln 
Olaml ford, and the Shah ordered two qezelbdS emirs to cover the 
crossing against possible Ottoman attack: Zu’l-Faqar Khan Qara- 
manlQ, from Ardabll, and Hoseyn Khan Ziad-oglQ, from Arasbar. The 
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crossing went off without incident, and the Slrv^n force marched 
first to Ardabll, where the leaders made the pilgrimage to the tombs 
of the Safavid shaikhs and invoked their aid. At Ardabll their escort 
was dismissed, and they continued on their way from there with 
some two or three thousand men. Kustandirs plan was to proceed to 
his father's domains in Georgia and then, reinforced by Georgian 
troops, invade Sirvan. 

When the Shah was not preoccupied with the cares of state affairs, 
the planning of the Sirvan operation, and the administration of 
justice, he passed his time in various forms of amusement. He also 
gave orders for some of the troops of the Khorasan army to report to 
Azerbaijan in the spring to take part in the coming campaign. 

Since Jegal-oglu had failed to achieve anything the previous 
autumn and had sent some rather untruthful reports of his activities 
to the Ottoman Sultan, he thought it worthwhile to see if the Shah 
were minded to talk of peace. He chose as his go-between Soleyman 
Beg Mahmudl, the governor of Kosab, who had presented himself at 
the Safavid court and been promoted to the rank of khan. Soleyman 
Beg wrote letters to the vizier, yatem Beg, and to other principal 
officers of the Safavid state, suggesting that peace be arranged on the 
basis of the 'Freaty of Amasya (1555). Shah Abbas would return to 
Iraq, and there would be no reprisals on either side for actions com- 
mitted during the present hostilities. 

This was a thoroughly unrealistic suggestion, but it was taken up 
with enthusiasm by a number of short-sighted, mean-spirited fellows 
who were willing to do anything for a quiet life. They suggested that 
Tabriz and all places south of the Aras River, should remain in Safa- 
vid hands; everything north of the Aras would remain Ottoman. AlasI 
The passionate advances of the lover are often rebuffed by the be- 
loved! And so it turned out in this case, for the Shah was determined 
to recover all those territories which had formed part of the realm of 
Shah Tahmasp, within the boundaries agreed upon by Shah Tahmasp 
and Sultan Sulayman; not one half-meter of that territory would he 
leave in foreign hands. A reply in these terms was sent to Jegal-oglQ. 
The Ottoman commander ordered Soleyman Beg to make a second 
attempt, and this time the reply came back that none of the Shah's 
officers or those close to him would dare to even broach the matter 
with him. These overtures on the part of Jegal-oglu led the Shah’s 
advisers to think that Jegal-oglQ’s reputation for sound judgment and 
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diplomatic skill was undeserved. It was childish to make a suggestion 
like this to a powerful prince who had set his heart on recovering his 
hereditary dominions. Thus the Ottoman peace feelers came to 
nought, and the outcome was left in God's hands. 

The Acquisition of the Fort of Bost in the Zamin Ddvar, 
Garmsir, and Kandahar Region 

As previously reported, the Safavid princes at Kandahar, the sons 
of Sultan Ijioseyn Mlrz^ the son of Bahram MlrzS, had left their p>ost 
because of the Uzbeg threat and taken refuge with the Mogul Em- 
peror, Jalal al-Din Mohammad Akbar, who had appointed Sahl Beg 
Khan ClagatSy governor of Kandahar. Up to now Shah Abbas, be- 
cause of the strong ties of friendship between the Safavid dynasty 
and the house of Timur, and in particular the house of Babor, had 
taken no steps to recover the province of Kandahar, even though 
prior to 1591 it had been in Safavid hands for a century. 

In the year in which the Shah led his expedition to Balk, he was met 
at Herat on his return journey by Mir Zeyn al-‘AbedIn the grandson 
of Mir Abd al-yoseyn, who held a position of eminence in the 
Garmsir district of Kandahar. Mir Zeyn al-‘AbedIn had become 
weary of the excesses of the fiefholders in that province, and abandon- 
ing his children and dependents, had left his ancestral home and 
sought refuge with Shah Abbas. The Shah had placed him in the care 
of Hoseyn Khan, the amir al-omard of Khorasan, and had chosen a 
place of residence for him in the province of Farah. Sahl Beg Khan, 
the Mogul governor of Kandahar, had seized his family and held them 
as hostages in the fort at Kandahar, where they had languished for 
ten years. 

Mir Zeyn al-‘AbedIn was much troubled in his mind in regard to 
his sons. Kosrow Beg, a goldm in the service of yoseyn Khan, was in 
Farah to collect road taxes. Mir Zeyn al-‘AbedIn whispered in his ear 
and incited him to attack Zamin Davar and seize the fortress of Bost. 
At the same time, some old retainers of the Mir Abd al-Iieyy dynasty 
sent word from Zamin Davar that the custodians of the fort at Bost, 
yasan Beg and yoseyn Beg, sons of K^nom Bah^dor Mogal, were ex- 
tremely slack in their duties; if he brought a force to Bost, he could 
seize the fort. Kosrow Beg, giving a headstrong and stupid action the 
name of valor, gathered together some subordinates and marched on 
Bost with Mir Zeyn al-'AbedIn, without any orders from yoseyn 
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Khan. After marching for forty farsaks, they arrived before the gates. 
Finding the guards asleep, they placed ladders against the walls and 
entered the fort. 

The garrison, awaking from its sleep, put up some resistance; 
l^loseyn Beg was cut down and I^asan Beg fled. With such ease fell the 
famous fortress of Bost, which in Gaznavid times had been held by 
Na§er al-DTn‘® Sebiiktegln. As soon as Sahl Beg heard the news, he 
dispatched an army under Zala Khan the governor of Qal^t, Orus 
Bahador the governor of Zamln Davar, and a number of fiefholders 
from the area to Bost; the army was equipped with war elephants and 
siege equipment, yoseyn Khan, the amir al-omard of Khorasan, was 
furious when he heard of Kosrow Beg’s action; he was pondering how 
he could reprimand him and hand Bost back to the officers of the 
Mogul Emperor. Before he had reached a decision, he received a 
report that Sahl Beg Khan had sent an army against Bost. yoseyn 
Khan grew even angrier because he had expected Sahl Beg Khan to 
send an envoy to him to ask him to deal with the matter in a friendly 
way. Instead, Sahl Beg had launched an army against Bost without 
even a word to him. 

yoseyn Khan’s pride and sense of honor as a qezelb&S now caused 
him to abandon his earlier thoughts concerning Kosrow Beg and de- 
cide to help him. He sent a force of Samlu gdzis and tribal emirs, 
together with Malek Shah Slstanl, who happened to be at Herat. He 
also ordered Esina’il Khan Alplu, the governor of Farah, to assist 
them. The latter marched at full speed from Farah, hoping to secure 
the crossing of die Hirmand River for the rest of the qezelbdS forces. 
They pressed on, although barely three hundred of their number had 
crossed the river before the seasoned Gagatay army of more than five 
thousand men was upon them. The first qezelbdS charge routed the 
enemy; Zala Khan and many of his officers were taken prisoner and 
Orus Bahador was killed, together with more than five hundred men 
of the Cagatay army. The triumphant qezelbdS installed as com- 
mandant at Bost Mobammad Zam^n Sultan Samlu, one of Mo:paffar 
yoseyn Mirza’s retainers who had returned from India a long while 
ago and entered yoseyn Khan’s service; he was selected because he 
was familiar with the area. Before leaving, the qezelbdS made sure he 
had adequate supplies of food and munitions. 

After the qezelbdS had left, Sahl Beg in person organized another 

'*His correct laqab was Na$er al-Dowla. 
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army, again equipped with war elephants and siege weapons, and led 
it against Bost. He attempted to storm the fort, his men driving the 
largest elephant against the walls. At the height of the struggle, when 
the elephant, its trunk raised, was battering itself against the gates 
and wall of the fort, a shot from one of the defenders* cannons struck 
it in the mouth and killed it. This broke the morale of the attackers, 
many of whom were killed by musket fire from the fort. Sahl Beg 
Khan abandoned the attempt and returned to Kandahar. 

The province of Garmsir thus came under the control of officers of 
the Safavid state, and the seyyeds and inhabitants returned to culti- 
vating the land and restoring the prosperity of the area. Hoseyn Khan 
sent a full report to the Shah, along with the captive Zala Khan. The 
Shah, however, refused to take advantage of this unexpected wind- 
fall. If his men were going to rupture the friendly relations with the 
Mogul empire, he considered, they might as well have gone for Kan- 
dahar as sully their hands with the capture of Bost. At all events, 
since the Shah had imp>ortant matters on hand in Azerbaijan, he 
handed Zala Khan over to Allqoll Khan Samlu, the governor of 
Rayy, for safe custody, intending to return him and the other prisoners 
to their native land as soon as the campaign in Azerbaijan was over. 

Toward the end of this year, Mo'ezza Ebrdhima SlrazI, the chief 
comptroller, either from negligence or the arrogance of office, al- 
lowed certain errors to creep into the accounts from Gllan, with the 
result that large sums were lost to the state treasury. This incom- 
petence was reported to the Shah by the vizier of Gllan, 'MlrzS-ye 
‘Alamlan, and the Shah dismissed the comptroller. At the beginning 
of the Year of the Serpent (1014/1605-06) the office of chief comp- 
troller was given to Mirza Qavama, the son of Mlrza I^asan KafranI 
£$fahanl, who came from a family with a distinguished record of 
public service extending over several generations. At the time of his 
appointment, Mlrza Qavama was vizier at Herat. He was a skilled 
accountant, having been a pupil of a former comptroller, Aqa Shah 
All Dowlatabadl, who was a master accountant. 
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Events of the Year of the Serpent, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1014/1605-06, the Nine- 
teenth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Monday, 1 Zu’l-Qa’da 1013/21 
March 1605. The usual festivities were held. At the New Year’s 
levee the emirs, $adrs, viziers, moqarrabs of the court, and senior 
army officers presented to the Shah gifts appropriate to their rank. 
The frontier emirs and governors were poraded before the Shah and 
received marks of royal favor. The same day, there arrived at Tabriz 
some retainers of Emir GOna Khan Qajar, who was stationed at Alan- 
jaq in the district of Nakcevan. They brought some choice samples, a 
few horses and several muskets, such as were fit for a king, of the 
booty taken in their battle with the Ottoman provincial governor 
Mohammad TakkalQ. 

Mohammad Takkalu considered himself to be one of the bravest 
men of the age. He had been promoted to the status of emir by the 
commander in chief; he had under his command troops from ErlvSn 
and Gokca, and he had instructions to harass the qezelb&s forces in 
the area whenever opportunity offered. Qajer Pasha and Mo$taf3 
Pasha, meanwhile, had moved into the Nak^evSn area with a force of 
Kurds from Van, with the intention of attacking Emir Gfina Khan. 
Emir GQna Khan led his Qajars and the emirs under his command to 
the banks of the Aras River, and his determined stand dissuaded the 
Ottomans from attacking. While he was away, however, Mohammad 
Takkalu thought it a good moment to ravage the Alanjaq area, and he 
came to Nakcevdn with a band of freebooters and soldiers of fortune. 

Emir Guna Khan was on his return march to Alanjaq; his main 
force, encumbered with baggage, had gone on ahead, and he was 
bringing up the rear with a small group of men. However, since he 
knew Mohammad TakkalQ, who was not to be trusted, was in the 
area, he had patrols out toward ErlvSn to look for a sign of the 
enemy. The Ottomans clashed with one of his patrols, and although it 
is contrary to the accepted rules of warhire to engage enemy patrols 
in strength, Mohammad TakkalQ did so. The Safavid patrols cunningly 
kept the enemy engaged as they fell back, until the Ottomans sur- 
rounded them and overwhelmed them. Some were slain; others, 
though wounded and exhausted, made their way back and reported to 
Emir GQna Khan, with the Ottomans hard on their heels. Although 
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Emir GQna Khan had no wish to give battle at the moment, since most 
of his men had gone on ahead, taking with them all the spare mounts, 
honor demanded that he do so. When the battle was joined, Moham- 
mad TakkalQ’s first charge scattered the Safavid skirmishers. Emir 
GQna Khan then led his men in a countercharge, but the Ottomans 
fought hard and many qezelbdS were wounded, including Maq$Qd 
Sultan KangarlQ. Emir GQna Khan’s horse was wounded several 
times, and things looked serious for the Safavids. 

At this juncture, the Safavid troops were attended by a manifesta- 
tion of that royal good fortune which is always at hatid to assist the 
servants of the dynasty. Some of Emir GQna Khan’s men who had gone 
on ahead, worried at the nonappearance of their leader, had turned 
back to see if he was in trouble. Hearing that he had moved toward 
ErlvQn, they pressed on, and arrived when the battle was at its height. 
Just as Emir GQna Khan’s horse was on the point of collapse, a groom 
reached his side with a fresh horse, and the Qajar chief promptly led 
the new arrivals in a charge which routed the enemy, most of whom 
were hunted down in the subsequent pursuit and slain, though Mo- 
hammad TakkalQ himself escap>ed. This was the hardest-fought battle 
in which Emir GQna Khan had been involved, and his name became a 
watchword for valor among both friend and foe alike. 

The Incursion of a Combined Ottoman and Kurdish Force 
in the Direction of ^oy and Marand and the Shah’s Coun- 
termoves against This Attack 

Early in the year, a combined Ottoman and Kurdish force invaded 
the iToy and Marand area. The attack had been ordered by the Otto- 
man commander in chief, Jegal-oglQ, and the force consisted of 
Kurdish provincial governors under the command of Mo$iafQ Pasha. 
Mo$tafa Pasha, having very much in mind the Shah’s reputation for 
making ftvced marches, and conscious of the fact that Marand, 
normally three days’ march from Tabriz, could be reached by the Shah 
in one day, prudently stayed behind at ^oy himself and sent the 
Kurds on ahead to Marand under the command of SoleymQn Beg 
MabmQdl, the governor of Kb$ab. JamSid Sultan Donboll, the gov- 
ernor of Marand, reported the approach of the enemy to the Shah, 
who immediately dispatched Allahqoll Beg QajSr, the qariibdSt, 
with a force of qarils, to meet this threat. The Kurds reached the 
outskirts of Marand, carried off a few cattle and other animals, took 
a few pieasants prisoner, and retired. 
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Thinking he could easily deal with this situation himself, and not 
stopping to reflect whether the enemy might have forces in reserve, 
Jamsid Sultan sallied forth from Marand with three hundred men and 
pursued the Kurds for six farsats. When he caught up with them, the 
Kurds abandoned their booty and fled. Jamsid Sultan, failing to ex- 
ercise that caution which is an essential part of successful general- 
ship, and with the rashness of youth not yet tempered by the buffet- 
ings of fortune, pursued them for another three farsats. At that p>oint, 
he ran into Mo$iafd Pasha and Soleyman Beg, who were waiting for 
him. Despite the huge discrepancy in the size of the two forces, he 
still proposed to give battle. It was only when he was told that the 
enemy were not only in front of him but on both flanks as well that he 
decided to make a fighting withdrawal. His brother was taken pris- 
oner, and some of his men were killed and wounded. The rest suc- 
ceeded in making their way back in disorder to Marand, where their 
arrival coincided with that of the quritbd^l. The qurflbdSl repri- 
manded him, and not seeing that there was anything he could usefully 
do at Marand, returned to Tabriz. 

While the Shah was playing polo in the Meyd^n-e $ab^b3b§d, a let- 
ter from Emir Guna Khan was handed to him informing him that 
Qajer Pasha and Mo$taf3 Pasha, who earlier had made an abortive 
feint in the direction of the Aras River, were once again marching 
against him. It occurred to the Shah that, if he proceeded at once by 
forced marches to cut off the Ottomans, he might catch them in a trap 
between his army and that of Emir Guna Khan and win a signal vic- 
tory. His only hesitation concerned the truth of the report, but since in 
military matters delay is fatal, he decided to take it at face value and 
marched like the wind to 1 asuj and Salmas. There he learned that the 
pashas had emerged from Van, but after marching only one stage had 
changed their minds and returned to Van, being apprehensive of the 
Shah’s ability to make rapid marches and considering it unwise to go 
so far away from their base and commander in chief. 

Since the Safavid army was now in the field, the Shah decided to 
send a detachment under the qUrUbdSl against the province of 
Albaq, held by an Ottoman provincial governor. He himself spent 
several days in the area hunting before returning to Tabriz, The 
qiiri%bdSl*s men succeeded in crossing high mountain ranges which, 
two months after NowrQz, were still covered with snow, and pillaged 
the Albflq region. They took captive about a thousand women and 
children belonging to Christian infidels who had fought the Muslim 
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forces and who had therefore forfeited their right to protection as 
non-Muslim peoples under Muslim rule; their being taken as prisoners 
of war was consequently quite legal. The Safavid troops returned in 
triumph to the Shah with their booty. 

Events in Georgia and Slrvdn and the Victory of Kustandll 
Khan over the Ottomans 

It will be recalled that, the previous year, KQstandll Khan had been 
designated governor of Slrvdn and had been sent to Georgia with his 
father, Alexander Khan, and a force of Safavid troops, with the object 
of reconquering the province of Slrvdn. But whenever Kustandll 
raised the matter of invading Slrvdn, his father procrastinated. His 
brother, Gorgin Mlrzd, who had been made heir-apparent, also tried 
to prevent their father from taking any action in Slrvdn. Gorgin 
Mlrzd did not like the idea of having Kustandll Khan as a powerful 
neighbor, in view of the fact that he had become a Muslim. Eventu- 
ally, the delay exceeded all reasonable bounds, and the qezelb&S con- 
tingents became impatient and despaired of being able to render any 
assistance. They suspected that Alexander Khan and Gorgin Mlrzd 
were not going to commit themselves to any action in Slrvdn until 
they knew the outcome of this year’s campaign between the Ottoman 
commander in chief and the Safavid forces. 

Finally, Kustandll Khan, in the company of the qezelbaS emirs, 
descended on his father’s residence one day, demanded that his 
brother be present too, and in strong language insisted uhat they 
should* march on Slrvdn. His father repeated his previous excuses for 
inaction, and got up, left the room, and went to his private apart- 
ments. Gorgin Mlrzd, following his father’s example, left the room 
and went toward his own residence. Kustandll, his patience ex- 
hausted by his behavior, chased after his brother and started to abuse 
him in Georgian. His brother stopped and answered him back in kind. 
When KQstandll caught up with him, he drew his sword, struck his 
brother, and killed him. KQstandll then went storming back to his 
father’s private apartments, accompanied by Sdhmlr Khan and All 
Movdfeq Khan; Bektds Sultan Mow$ellQ Torkmdn waited outside 
with a group of qezelbaS, KQstandll spoke to his father in Georgian, 
and his father unwisely began to abuse him. 

At this juncture, he was informed of the murder of Gorgin Mlrzd; 
he uttered a cry, and gave the signal to his Georgian nobles to kill the 
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qezelbdS emirs. All Khan Movafeq drew his sword and struck Alex- 
ander Khan, and Sahmir Khan finished him off; several Georgian 
nobles who went to his assistance were also killed. The qezelbdS 
troops rallied to KOstandll Khan and the emirs, and the Georgian 
nobles, realizing that the four or five hundred Georgians who were 
present were not enough to deal with KQstandll Khan, submitted to 
him. KQstandll took possession of his father’s and brother’s treasuries 
and commenced to rule in Georgia. Issuing pay and allowances to his 
troops, he made preparations for the invasion of Slrvan. He entered 
Sdrv&n with a combined qezelbdS and Georgian force of some ten 
thousand men, and most of the inhabitants of Slrvan submitted to 
him. 

Sahmir Khan, the governor of Sakkl, who was in the van with some 
of the other emirs, clashed with Mohammad Amin Pasha near Qabala 
(of which the latter was governor), and defeated him. The Ottomans 
who survived the battle shut themselves up in the fort, where they 
were besieged by Kustandll’s forces. Meanwhile, the beglerbeg of 
Slrvan, MahmQd Pasha, who was Jegal-oglQ’s son, had mobilized his 
forces and marched from Samakl with his artillery. KQstandll left a 
small force to continue the siege of Qabala and marched to meet him. 

The battle was fought near the Aq-sQ River. The Ottomans attacked 
with a fine nonchalance, driving back KQstandll’s skirmishers and 
both his left and right wings and reaching his center. The day was al- 
most lost when the qezelbdS staked all on a desperate charge. As they 
galloped past the men of the left and right wings, which were in full 
retreat, these men swung their horses around and joined in the 
charge, with the result that MahmQd Pasha was defeated, his men 
routed, and many of them slain in the pursuit. In the course of the 
fighting, KQstandll and MahmQd Pasha came face to face; KQstandll 
guessed the identity of his adversary and came close to giving him a 
spear thrust. But KQstandll himself was weak from an arrow wound 
and his horse was tired, so MahmQd Pasha escaped unscathed from 
the battlefield. Seeing that KQstandll was wounded, the qezelbdS 
abandoned their pursuit of the enemy and fell to gathering up the 
booty. The defeated Ottomans retreated within the fort at SamakI 
and hastily began strengthening the defenses. 

The qezelbdS detachment whidi had been left at Qabala had 
abandoned the siege and marched to the battlefield at Aq-sQ, arriving 
just as the Ottomans were in full flight. Some two thousand Ottoman 
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troops were killed in this engagement. The Ottoman garrison at 
Qaluila evacuated the fort and fled when they heard of the qezelbdS 
victory, and the commandants of the other Ottoman-held forts in the 
area also left their posts and retreated to Sam^k^. Thus, the only forts 
remaining in Ottoman hands were Sam3kl> Baku, and Darband. 

After his victory, Kustandll allotted fiefs to his emirs in the manner 
laid down by the Shah and brought the whole of Slrvan under his 
control. He sent a full report on events in Georgia and Sirvan to the 
Shah, and on the heels of this report, a group of retainers bearing the 
heads of the slain, twelve Ottoman standards, and several prisoners. 
Kettledrums were beaten at Tabriz in celebration of this victory. At 
the Shah’s order, a detachment of Georgian and Circassian goldms 
went out to meet Kustandll’s men and escorted them to the Meydan-e 
$ahebabad at Tabriz, where the sp>oils of victory were reviewed by the 
Shah. The Shah sent gifts and presents for Kustandll and his emirs, 
including jeweled qezelbaS hats, jeweled dagger belts, jeweled 
swords, and Arabian horses. 

After resting for a few days until his wound was healed, Kustandll 
laid siege to Samakl. Since he did not have adequate equipment for 
this purpose, he asked the Shah to send him materials for casting 
cannon, lead, gunpowder, and a number of gunners. In response, the 
Shah sent a gunner named Abu Torab Beg, with a team of workmen 
and the necessary materials. 

The Construction of the New Fort at Tabriz and th6 Shah*s 
Visit to the Shrine of Shaikh ^afi at Ardabil 

My learned readers will be aware that it was the common practice 
of the Ottoman sultans to secure their conquered territories by means 
of fortresses. In every city and town of any size in all the provinces 
that came under their sway, they built a fort and provided it with a 
commandant and a garrison. In Ottoman eyes, the construction and 
maintenance of forts constitute an imp>ortant part of government; 
until a region possesses a fort, they do not count it as Ottoman ter- 
ritory. Readers will recall that when Shah Abbas recovered Tabriz, he 
gave orders for the fort which had been built there by the Ottomans 
to be razed, together with its ancillary buildings; his reasons for doing 
this were in part the fact that no fort had existed at Tabriz in Shah 
Tahmasp’s time, and in part the desire to erase all traces of Ottoman 
occupation. 
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Shah Abbas now heard there was a rumor going around among the 
Kurds and Ottomans to the effect that, had the qezelbdS intended a 
permanent reoccupation of Tabriz, they would not have razed the 
fort. The destruction of Erivan and Nak^evSn, and the return of the 
Shah to Iraq, were seen as corroboration of this viewpoint. Such 
rumors lowered the morale of the inhabitants of Azerbaijan and 
shook the confidence of the people of Tabriz. The Shah accordingly 
decided to rebuild the fort at Tabriz, to give the lie to these rumor- 
mongers. On 28 Zu’l-I^ejja 1013/17 May 1605,‘ a date picked by the 
astrologers as being auspicious, the Shah personally superintended 
the beginning of the work, and laid down the dimensions of the fort 
and the height and thickness of the walls. The walls were measured 
off in cubits, and work on specific sections was allotted to various 
emirs and other senior officers, golams, qOri/ls, and other ranks and 
civilians. While the work was in progress, the Shah decided to make 
the pilgrimage to the shrine of Shaikh $afl al-Din at Ardabll, and he 
left Tabriz the following day, 29 Zu’l-yejja/18 May. 

On arrival at Ardabll he gladdened the hearts of the shrine officials 
by many marks of royal favor, and bestowed gifts and alms on de- 
serving persons. Returning to Tabriz via Ahar and MeSkIn, he visited 
the shrine of Sehab al-Din Aharl and reached Tabriz on 22 Moborram 
1014/9 June 1605. During the three weeks he had been away, the 
emirs and principal officers of state had labored mightily and had 
completed the fort. A ditch as deep as the subtle thought of intellec- 
tuals had been dug around it, and it had been stocked with two years’ 
supply of provisions and munitions, including cannon, muskets, lead, 
gunpowder, firewood, naphtha, wheat, and the like. The construction 
of this fort served notice on the Ottomans and Kurds, and people both 
near and far, that the qezelb&S had a firm commitment to Azerbaijan 
and would not relinquish it without a struggle. 

Many ingenious chronograms were fashioned to mark the date of 
this event. One, "Tabriz was made secure,” * was devised by the vizier, 
^atem Beg, himself. The author of this history stayed awake all night 
trying to think of a better chronogram and finally came to the conclu- 
sion that the vizier’s effort could not be improved upon. The only thing 
that did occur to me was that if the words "Tabriz was made secure” 
came at the end of the hemistich, rather than at the beginning, it 
would be better stylistically — at least, this is the opinion of masters of 

*The author gives 1014, incorrectly. 

^The Persian words, Amn shod tabrlz, yield the correct date, 1014/1605. 
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this art. So I compiosed an occasional poem in praise of Shah Abbas, 
in the course of which I included these words at the end of a hemi- 
stich. Whether ‘Tabriz’ is recognized or not as a legitimate rhyme, 
this practice has been allowed in the occasional poems and odes of 
many master poets; for instance, there are many examples of it in the 
collected works of Kamal al-Dln Esma‘il.* 

The Dispatch to the Van Region of a Qezelbds Army under 
the Command of Allahverdi Khan and His Campaign 
against the Ottoman Commander in chief, JegaUoglu 

The Shah was dissatisfied with the inconclusive nature of the cam- 
paigns of the previous year. Jegal-oglu was still encamped at Van, 
only six days* journey from Tabriz. The Shah therefore decided to 
send an army against Van to lay siege to the city or to force Jegal- 
oglu to retire. Either way, the prestige of the Ottoman commander in 
chief would be damaged. Allahverdi Khan was placed in command 
of his force, and Zu’l-Faqar Khan Qaramanlu, the beglerbeg of Azer- 
baijan; Ganj ‘All Khan, the governor of Kerman; and Hasan Khan 
the governor of Hamadan were placed under his orders. Fhe whole 
army, qarcis and goldms, numbered some thirty thousand men. 

Jegal-oglu ignored the departure from Tabriz of the Safavid army 
and remained at Van, intending to resume operations in Azerbaijan 
as soon as he had received the reinforcements that were on their way 
to him. He neglected ordinary military precautions to such an extent 
that, although the Safavid army took twenty days to m^ch from 
Tabriz to Van, it was within a day’s march of Van before the Ottoman 
commander in chief was aware of its approach. In fact, 2u’l-Faqar 
Khan and his men, who were in the Safavid van, captured a number 
of Ottoman stableboys and seized some of their horses, which were 
grazing in the meadows along the road. Allahverdi Khan was joined 
at this ix>int by a Kurdish emir, SirazI Sultan Mabmudl, and several 
of his nephews and other relatives. The rest of the Kurdish emirs, 
however, as usual played a waiting game and contented themselves 
with sending messages to the Safavid commander. The latter decided 
to overlook this and not to insist on their presenting themselves 
before him. 

The following day, Allahverdi Khan drew his men up for battle and 

’Kamal al-Din Esma'il of Isfahan, a panegyrist at the court of the KarazmSahs, 
killed by the Mongols ca. A.D. 1237. 
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waited to see if the Ottomans would come out and fight. At that mo- 
ment, Jegal-ogla only had some ten or fifteen thousand men at his 
disposal, so he decided to prepare to withstand a siege. But some of 
his pashas determined to engage the Safavid army, their rear pro- 
tected by the city walls. A brisk engagement was fought not more 
than two miles from the city. The Ottomans fought vigorously until 
they heard the trumpets and fifes of the Safavid center, which now 
came into view; they then lost courage, and the Safavid vanguard 
broke their ranks with a charge at full gallop. Caring nought for the 
Ottoman muskets and cannon, the qezelbdS pursued the enemy right 
up to the walls of the fort and actually took some prisoners on the 
drawbridge itself and on the edge of the ditch. The Ottomans lost some 
two thousand men killed in this engagetpent, and some officers of 
note were taken prisoner, such as K.andan Aqa, the motaferreqab&Sl,* 
with one of his sons. 

After their victory, AllahverdI Khan and his emirs pitched their 
tents around the city. The next day, they received reports that Mo- 
hammad Pasha Sesgah was marching from Sivas with two thousand 
men to aid Jegal-oglu. AllahverdI Khan sent Qatt^aqay Beg, with a 
force of goldms and gdzls, to intercept him, and QarCaqSy Beg over- 
whelmed Mohammad Pasha’s force about six farsaks from VSn. Some 
Ottomans were killed, but the majority were taken prisoner. Moham- 
mad Pasha himself was mortally wounded. 

The Ottomans at Van, seeing Qarcaqdy Beg march away, had 
thought that the bulk of the Safavid army had gone out to look for 
plunder, leaving AllahverdI Khan relatively unattended. They there- 
fore issued forth from the fort and stationed Janissaries behind the 
walls of the gardens which lay in front of the city walls, so that they 
could fire volleys at any Safavid troops who dared to advance. Allah- 
verdI Khan, whose men had maintained ceaseless ptatrol activity, 
sent a detachment of qezelbdS against the Ottomans which drove the 
enemy back again against the city walls and the fort. Since not all the 
Ottoman troops could get through one gate at the same time, some 
of them ran along the edge of the ditch, seeking entry at another 
gate. The qezelbdS, despite a hail of fire from the towers of the fort 
and the walls, took their chance and annihilated a large part of this 
group. Members of the Safavid commissariat hunted down some 
forty or fifty Ottomans among the gardens and ruins where they had 
taken refuge and brought them in to camp, where they were put to 
*See Gibb and Bowen, p. 362. 
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death. No Safavid officer of note was lost in this action, and Safavid 
casualties were light. 

The Ottomans were now penned within the fort at Van, and Jegal- 
oglu debated what to do. He realized that it had been a mistake to 
stay at Van. He did not want to find himself besieged by the Safa- 
vids, so he slipped away secretly across Lake Van with a few men. 
Allahverdi Khan sent a full report on all these events to the Shah. 

Various Events Which Took Place While the Shah Was 
in Summer Quarters at ^oy 

When they learned that Jegal-oglu had escaped across Lake Van, 
Allahverdi Khan and the emirs went in pursuit of him and scoured 
the ‘Adeljavaz and Arjis region north of the lake, but without suc- 
cess. They then joined the Shah at his summer quarters at Sokman- 
abad in the district of iToy. Shah Abbas, after spending a few days 
hunting, decided to visit Calderan, the site of the famous battle be- 
tween Shah Esma'il I and Sultan Selim. There, the heads of the 
Ottomans slain at Van and the weapons captured there, were paraded 
before him. He spared the life of Kandan Aqa the motaferreqabaSi 
and his son and, because of the close friendship between Kandan Aqa 
and the ruler of the Crimea, GazI Geray Khan, he placed them in the 
custody of the governor of Qarabag with instructions that they be 
treated as honored guests and sent to GazI Geray Khan. 

The Shah decided to build a fort at ifoy to protect the inhabitants 
of the region from the depredations they had suffered because they 
lived on the frontier. Koy, by virtue of its climate, the purity of its 
water, and the greenness of its pastures and gardens, is one of the 
most pleasant towns in Azerbaijan. Qanbar All Beg Ostajlu, the 
salt hddr bast, was placed in charge of the construction of the fort, 
and Pir BQdaq Khan, the governor of Tabriz, and a number of others 
were detailed to assist him. The fort was completed within a short 
time and stocked with provisions and munitions. SeyyedI Sultan 
KabQslu was ap|x>inted its commandant and granted the district of 
iToy as a fief. 

A cautionary event which occurred at this time was the execution 
of Shaikh Alimad Aqa, a member of the SaraflO clan of the Ostajlu 
tribe. A man of modest background. Shaikh Abniad Aqa had come to 
court just after the accession of Shah Abbas and had brought him- 
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self to the Shah’s notice by his faithful attendance there twenty-four 
hours a day. First, he was placed in charge of the palace gates; be- 
cause he discharged these duties well, he was later made daruga of 
Qazvin, the capital. He was a hard-hearted man and, as d&rOga ac- 
quired a reputation for harshness and bloodthirstiness. He formed a 
private army of two or three hundred cutthroats and extended his 
authority well beyond the confines of Qazvin. His men, who sported 
scarlet turbans, soon became a sight familiar to the qezelbdi. For 
fear of the king’s anger, not even the great emirs dared to disobey 
orders brought by one of Shaikh Ahmad’s retainers. His punishments 
were so severe that he had a number of thieves impaled on iron spits 
and roasted over a fire in the Meydan-e Sa'adatabad at Qazvin. In 
short, it had pleased God to place in authority over evildoers a man 
who was even more evil than they. His actions were not compatible 
with justice, but they terrified the criminal elements at Qazvin, and 
the Shah used to entrust to him any unpleasant task which had to be 
carried out. In other words, he became the public executioner. He 
was promoted to the office of eSlk-dqdsi of the harem and finally 
raised to the status of emir. But his acts of injustice had exceeded all 
bounds, and the Shah warned him to desist. 

Shaikh Abmad was present in the Shah’s camp at Koy, A Zu*l- 
Qadar qurcl, a kinsman of Barab Beg EymQr who had received his 
education in the royal household,^ had a quarrel over a grain store 
with one of Shaikh Ahmad’s servants, and the story got back to Shaikh 
Ahmad. The latter, who was arrogant by nature inclined to inflict 
harsh punishments, at once had the qOr/^l killed. ^Fhe young man’s 
relations complained to the Shah, who said: “When I first appointed 
him to a position of authority, I overlooked the severity of his actions 
because it was necessary to punish wrongdoers and restore law and 
order. It is some time, however, since I told him that these practices 
must cease. How has he had the nerve to kill, without cause and on 
his own authority, a man who was enrolled in the ranks of the 
qurclsV' Court officials summoned Shaikh Ahmad before a tribunal 
and he arrogantly confessed his guilt. The interrogators kept on 
asking him which of his retainers was responsible for the murder, 
but he insisted that he himself had committed the crime. When this 
was reported to the Shah, he ordered Shaikh Abmad to be handed 

^Ev^l-zdda (Evil-oglO,) normally refers to goldms trained and educated in the royal 
palace. The use of this term in regard to a qezelbdl is unusual, and perhaps indicates 
that the man in question was a yasdvol-e sobbat (see TM, p. 133), i.e., the son of an 
emir educated in the palace with the royal princes. 
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over to the relatives of the murdered man, who were seeking blood 
revenge. No one thought they would dare to apply lex talionis, but 
they immediately put him to death. His son, Takta Beg, was given 
command of his troops, and placed in charge of appropriate duties. 

While the Shah was still in camp at Sokmanabad near I^oy, he re- 
ceived a report of the death of the ruler of Transoxania, BaqI Khan 
Ozbeg. His younger brother, Vail Mohammad Khan, had been placed 
on the throne at Bokhara with the consensus of the Uzbeg emirs. 

The Shah's Punitive Expedition against the Mahmudi 
Kurds in the Maku Region and Related Events 

When the weather began to get a little cooler, the Shah decided to 
lead a punitive expedition against the rebel Kurdish emirs of the 
Mahmudi tribe who held the forts of Mdku and Pasak and had 
failed to present themselves at court. One section of the tribe (re- 
lated to the sons of Man$ur Beg), which belatedly declared its al- 
legiance to the Safavid house, was transferred to Iraq. The Shah 
then sent a detachment against the tribes under the jurisdiction of 
the governor of Pasak, and himself marched to Msiku. Mo$tafS^ Beg, 
urged on by some habitual troublemakers, relied on the strength of 
the fortress at MSku, which was situated in a valley at the foot of a 
mountain and had hitherto proved impregnable, to enable him to 
defy the Shah. He placed his baggage under guard in the fort of 
D^mankOh, which was his normal place of residence. The Shah first 
sent a detachment of Qardddglu and Moqaddam^ tribesmeh against 
the fort* of Damankuh, and these troops stormed the fort at the first 
assault. The Shah himself commenced the bombardment of the main 
fort and rapidly succeeded in breaching the walls. The garrison was 
massacred, and noncombatants found within the fort were plundered 
of all their possessions. 

After this success, the Shah sent a raiding party to ravage Mab- 
mudl territory. He gave orders that no attempt should be made to 
capture the fort of Mian-kuh, which could not be easily subdued; if 
the Mabmudls came out to fight, then the raiding party was to teach 
them a lesson; if not, their homes were to be plundered. As it hap- 
pened, few MabmudI tribesmen were in the fort of Miankuh, partly 
because of the lack of space and partly because of the shortage of 
water. In consequence, the tribe suffered heavily at the hands of the 
6See TM, p. 17. 
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Safavid troops, and all their livestock, both in the Pasak and the 
MakQ areas, was looted — all as a result of the obduracy of Mo$tafa 
Beg and a few of his fellow tribesmen. So many animals were seized 
that one could buy a good sheep in the royal camp for half a derham, 
the equivalent of fifty Iraqi dlndrs, and a cow for two derhams (two 
hundred Iraqi dln&rs). Many Mahmfldl women and children were 
carried off as captives. The Shah’s troops ravaged the area for ten 
days, and not even those tribesmen who had fled to the mountain 
tops escaped their fate. 

The Shah then decided to move to Nakcevan and camp near the 
Aras River, and thus be in a position to check Ottoman troop move- 
ments between Erzerum and VSn. If the Ottoman commander in 
chief succeeded in mobilizing fresh forces and taking the offensive 
again in Azerbaijan, the Shah would be well-placed to intercept him. 
If no Ottoman force appeared, the Shah planned to winter in Qara- 
b3g and proceed to the capture of the fortress of Ganja and the sub- 
jugation of Sirvan. The Shah crossed the Aras at the ford of Yaz- 
dabad near Nakcevan, and pitched camp near the Kayyam River. 
Emir GQna Khan was ordered to repair the fort at Erivan, and men 
were placed at his disposal for this purpose. At this point, the Shah 
received repeated reports that Jegal-oglQ was advancing from the 
direction of Albaq and Salmas. The Shah therefore decided to leave 
the restoration of the fort at Erivan for the time being and to march 
back toward Koy. 

The Revolt of the Georgians against Kustandil Khan and 
the Latter’s Retreat from Sirvan, Defeated and in Evil 
Plight 

My readers will be well aware that since all earthly authority 
derives from God, any ruler in this world who, tempted by the Devil, 
yields to the promptings of his own lusts or selfish self-conceit and 
commits evil acts will suffer a rapid decline of his fortunes. The 
gravest of the acts displeasing to God of which a ruler may be guilty 
and to which he may be driven by ambition and his attadiment to 
worldly things is enmity toward his parents. As the Koran says: 
“But the one who says to his parents. Tie on you both!’ . . . are 
among those upon whom the sentence of punishment was due.’’^ 
History shows that, since the advent of Islam, and also in pre-Islamic 
times, no prince or ruler who, for the sake oil acquiring worldly 
’Kcwan, 46:18-19. 
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|x>wer, was hostile toward his father achieved the goal of his am- 
bition; moreover, no ignoble son who has slain his father has re- 
mained on the throne for more than six months after the event. 
Learned biographers and chroniclers have recorded that, before the 
advent of Islam, Siruya the son of Kosrow Parviz* was guilty of this 
crime and enjoyed kingly power for less than six months after the 
murder. In more recent times, the Tlmurld ruler MlrzS Olog Beg, 
a learned and just prince, was put to death by his son Mlrza Abd 
al-Latlf,® who after enjoying a brief period of* power was himself 
slain by a sudden blow of fate. In my own* lifetime (at the, time of 
writing I am fifty-four years of age,*®) I have seen several instances of 
the same thing. 

As previously related, Kustandll Khan, the son of Alexander 
Khan, had killed his father and his brother, taken over the throne, 
and invaded Sirvan and laid siege to SamSkl. Kustandll Khan was a 
brave and intrepid youth, but he became inordinately arrogant as a 
result of the royal favor shown to him and did not treat with proper 
respect and consideration the qezelbdS emirs who had been detailed 
to accompany him to Sirvan. These emirs, for fear of the Shah’s 
wrath, endured Kustandll Khan’s arrogant behavior, but the Geor- 
gian emirs did not take to him for two reasons and soon became dis- 
enchanted with his rule and began to plot against him. 

The first reason was the difference of religion. KQstandli Khan 
was a Muslim, and the Georgian emirs wanted a Christian ruler. The 
second reason was the difference in the protocol of court behavior. 
Relations between Alexander Khan and his nobles had always been 
conducted on a personal basis. The Georgian nobles were unaccus- 
tomed to lieutenants and chamberlains, and to being kept at a dis- 
tance from their ruler by yasdvols and eSik-dqdsis, They were used 
to being able to march into Alexander Khan’s private quarters with- 
out having to get permission from a chamberlain. Now, they did not 
always succeed in obtaining an audience with the Khan even at the 
public levee held every ten days. In short, they disliked his regal 
behavior and conspired together to murder him, when opp>ortunity 
offered,, in revenge for his slaying of his father. Kustandll Khan had 

"The Sasanid king, reigned A.D. 590-628. 

®Olog Beg was pul lo death in Ramazan 853/October-November 1449. Abd al- 
La(Tf was assassinated by his emirs in RabI* 1, 854/May 1450. 

’^The bulk of the Tarlk-e *Alam-drd was completed in 1025/1616. If we suppose that 
this particular passage was written a few years earlier, we can arrive at the author's 
generally accepted date of birth, ca. 968 or 969 A.H. 
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with him two grandsons of Alexander Khan, and these princes the 
conspirators planne'd to take back with them to Georgia. 

Although one of the inspirators informed KOstandll of the plot, 
he was so sure of hiitiself he did not take any decisive action in the 
matter. Nevertheless, he wanted to do away with a number of 
Georgians vyho were at the bottom of all the trouble, and so he con- 
sulted his vizier, I^ja 2 t 3 al-Din Ka§I, who had formerly been the 
vizier of ‘Alexander Khan, The vizier ill-advisedly declared there was 
no truth in th^ rumor of a plot against him and persuaded the Khan 
to drop the rnatter. The vizier advised him that, if he had one of the 
conspirators executed, he would frighten the rest into precipitate 
action. The vizier took council with the [principal emirs and admon- 
ished them. The conspirators declared that the Khan was their bene- 
factor, and that they had absolutely no complaint against him. The 
truth of the matter was, they said, that they were tired of the pro- 
longed campaign in Slrvan and could not bear to stay there any 
longer. The vizier agreed that the emirs in question should be re- 
leased to return to Georgia after a further one month’s service in 
Sirvan, and he urged the Khan to approve his agreement. The simple- 
minded Khan thought he was now secure against conspiracy, but the 
admonition had had no effect on the conspirators. On the contrary, 
they were more firmly resolved than ever. 

One night about midnight, when the Georgian nobles were on 
guard duty, they surrounded the Khan’s tent with drawn swords and 
started shouting. QarS Pirl, a golam of the royal household who had 
been delegated by the Shah to attend the Khan woke him, and the 
latter slashed an opening with his sword in the rear of his tent and 
rushed into the quarters of All Khan Movafeq. The Georgian rebels 
meanwhile had stormed into the Khan’s tent and cut to pieces two 
young attendants who were sleeping there, thinking one of them was 
KOstandll. Other conspirators ran to the tent, where Alexander 
Khan’s grandsons had their quarters and seized them. KOstandll 
himself succeeded in making his way unharmed to All Khan Mova- 
feq’s tent. Everyone thought the Georgian nobles had planned this in 
collusion with the Ottomans, and so All Khan had the trumpets 
sounded. The qezelb&I who were manning the breastworks and 
trenches came running to his tent, and the camp was in an uproar for 
the rest of the night. The conspirators, hearing the trumpets and 
realizing that KOstandll was unharmed, set off for Georgia in haste, 
taking the princes with them. KOstandll went in hot pursuit, hoping 
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to take his revenge on the conspirators or at least to recover the 
princes. Foolishly, he left most of his troops behind at the fort. 

At sunrise, KQstandll overtook the Geoigians. The men he had 
with him still outnumbered his opponents. The Geoigians turned to 
fight, shouting “You are a Muslim. We must have a Christian gov- 
ernor. We did not trust you even when there was no F>oint of dispute 
between us. How can we possibly trust you after recent events? If 
you attack, we will fight to the last man.” 

Since the Georgians constituted a formidable force and it would 
not be prudent to attack them, the great emirs dissuaded KQstandll 
from offensive action and abandoned the enterprise. They did not 
dare rejoin the forces besieging SamakI, but dispersed then and 
there, abandoning their baggage, and not drawing rein until they 
reached the Kor River. TlmQr Sultan Moqaddam had remained be- 
hind in the camp at Samaki because he was wounded and unable to 
ride. Some of his men brought the news of the flight of KQstandil’s 
emirs and, in their anxiety to be gone, they lashed TlmQr Sultan on 
the back of a camel and left. 

This caused complete panic to break out in the camp; in their fear 
of the Ottomans, the men abandoned their possessions and looked to 
their own safety. Large quantities of stores belonging to merchants 
and the camp commissariat were abandoned where they lay. The 
ironic thing was that the Ottomans thought it was a ruse and did not 
stir from the fort. Finally, an artisan from KQstandll’s camp ^ho was 
sick and had been unable to join in the general exodus from the camp, 
since he was afraid some one might come along and kill him, 
dragged himself to the city gates and begged for admittance. Those 
on duty admitted him and learned from him the whole strange story. 
Once they had assured themselves of the truth of his story, the Otto- 
mans emerged from the fort and appropriated all KQstandll’s stores, 
which effectively ended their food shortage. KQstandll’s emirs 
meanwhile had crossed the Kor, and gradually their men from the 
camp at SamQkl trickled in. When the emirs learned from them that 
the Ottomans had been unaware of the dispersal of KQstandll’s 
force they regretted their action, but it was a bit late for regrets. 

In short, KQstantttl, because of his foolish arrogance and poor 
planning, suffered a major defeat without a shot having been fired. 
KQstandll went to Ardabll and began to think how he could re- 
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trieve the situation. Meanwhile, Q^rS Plil had ridden at top speed to 
MakQ to inform the Shah. 

Kustandil Khan’s Second Expedition to Georgia and His 
Subsequent Fate 

Kastandll also sent a report to the Shah and asked for his help. 
Since the Shah was still uneasy about possible moves on he p>art of 
the Ottoman commander in chief, he asked KOstandll to come to 
court, encouraging him to hope that, once Jegal-oglQ’s intentions 
became clear, the Shah might take the field in Q^iabag and send a 
detachment of troops to assist him in subjugating Slrvan, which had 
been allotted to him. Affairs in Georgia would be settled in the light 
of his advice and in the best interests of the Safavid state. 

KQstandll, however, either because he had enjoyed a few days of 
independent command and this had affected his loyalty to the Shah, 
or else because he hesitated to expose himself to the reproaches of 
his peers after his shameful defeat, disobeyed the Shah’s order and 
declined to come to court. Further, without the Shah’s permission, 
he decided to go to Georgia, and exacted a large sum in taxes from 
the merchants of Ardabll in order to recruit an army. Then, together 
with emirs who had been allotted to him, he set off for the conquest 
of Slrvan. He had been allotted Slrvan, not Georgia, by the Shah, and 
since he was acting on his own authority in invading Georgia and 
against the wishes of the Shah, fate was against him and his expedi- 
tion failed. 

About this time, letters reached the Shah from Georgia complain- 
ing of KQstandll’s conduct, and asking that (TaymQraz) b. 

Da’ad Khan, who was at the Sabvid court, be appointed ruler of 
Georgia. It was clear to the Shah that there could be no reconciliation 
between KQstandll Khan, who had adopted Islam, and the Georgians, 
who adhered to the Christian faith. The Shah realized that if he named 
KQstandll ruler of Georgia, the sole result would be constant revolt 
on the part of the Georgians. Since the Shah had important plans in 
the maMng, he wanted to keep the Georgians quiet by encouraging 
them to hope for royal favor. He therefore wrote conciliatory letters 
to the nobles and the women of the Georgian royal house who had 
influence in state matters, and dispatched these letters by the hand 
of I^oseyn Beg Zu’l-Qadar, the herald; he also informed KQstandll 
Khan of the action he had taken. 
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After the Shah had sent the herald, he learned that Kustandll had 
decided to take matters into his own hands. Wiser people, who had 
had their rough edges rubbed off by hard experience, predicted 
nothing but failure from this enterprise, for Kustandirs murder of his 
aged father had been not only futile, but had had ambition as its mo- 
tive and so was unacceptable to God or man. Furthermore, Kustandll 
had not been appointed governor of Georgia; his efforts to secure 
Georgia for himself did not meet with the Shah’s approval and 
therefore did not succeed. On the contrary, Kustandll met his own 
death within six months of his father’s murder. 

Meanwhile, Kustandll had marched on Georgia with a motley 
army composed of Lezgls, Slrvanls, and Otuz-lkl tribesmen, he 
was also joined by Sahmlr Khan from Sakkl. The news of his approach 
caused consternation in Georgia, and those Georgian nobles who 
were the leaders of the opposition to Kustandll Khan removed 
Alexander Khan’s grandsons and the women of the Georgian royal 
house for safety, and took them to the Sldemlu*' district, a region of 
great natural strength by virtue of its lofty mountains and narrow 
paths. Kustandll occupied the city of Zagam, the seat of government 
of that part of Georgia, and began to bestow his favors impartially 
on the people of that region, whether friend or foe, soldiers or 
civilians. Most Georgians of note hastened to present themselves be- 
fore him and tender their allegiance. Any who proffered allegiance 
to him found it accepted and his hostile acts overlooked. Kustandll 
sent conciliatory letters to the women of the royal house and especial- 
ly to DldlfSil (Dedopali), Tahmuras’s mother, who had played a 
very important role in state affairs. He told her he wanted only the 
heads of the four nobles who had conspired to murder him; no one 
else would be harmed. Her sons would be treated with nothing but 
kindness. He might even spare the lives of his would-be murderers if 
the latter used her to intercede for them and if they tendered their 
allegiance to him. If they hesitated to approach him directly, they 
should send a reliable emissary so that binding covenants could be 
arranged. 

When KQstandll’s envoy reached Dldlfal, X^hmQras’s mother, he 
was received with apparent friendliness, but Dldlfal and her party 
were waiting for a reply to the request they had made to Shah Abbas. 
Finally, the Shah’s letters of appointment, issued in the name of 
Dldlf^l and the great nobles of Georgia, arrived; they made it clear 
'U cannot identify this place. 
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that KQstandTl’s attempt to obtain the throne of Georgia did not have 
the Shah’s approval. This news raised the morale and strengthened 
the resolve of Dldlfal’s party, and they marched out to do battle 
with KQstandll. 

The two armies met at the river M3zQ KeyvolSn^* in the SidemlQ 
district on Saturday, 9 JomSda II, 1014/22 October 1605. KOsundll 
drew up his men in full battle array, with right and left wings and 
skirmishers out ahead, and cannon and musketeers stationed at 
suitable p>oints. He himself took up his position in the center with 
Sahmir Khan, the governor of Sakki, who was an experienced vet- 
eran of many battles, and some other emirs. KOstandll’s initial 
charges shattered the Georgian ranks, and some of them turned to 
flee. Victory seemed near for Kustandll; leaving Sahmir Khan, AH 
Khan Sultan Sams al-DlnlO, and other emirs in the center, he himself 
moved over to the right wing, where Qarcaqay, one of the gol&ms he 
had raised from servitude to the status of emir with the title Qar- 
caqay Sultan, was being pushed back in considerable disorder against 
the center. 

KQstandll charged to Q^rcaqay’s assistance without waiting for 
any of his men to catch up with him. Some of the Georgians who 
were fleeing from the battlefield recognized him as they passed, and 
shouted in Georgian to their fellows, “It’s the Khan!’’ Seeing that the 
Khan was alone, a group of Georgians made for him. The Khan in 
his folly and pride (or, as others would have it, impelled by his sense 
of honor, which would not permit him to turn and run from a small 
group of the enemy), engaged them. But he received several spear 
thrusts against his chain mail which knocked him from his horse, 
and the Georgians immediately finished him off. 

At first, neither side realized that KQstandll had been killed. The 
first people to be aware of it were some Georgians who had supported 
KQstandll and were fighting in his ranks. They sent a messenger to 
inform Dldlfai and the Georgian nobles to encourage them to stand 
fast, but the latter thought it was a trick and kept their distance. 
Finally, the men who had slain KQstandll arrived and confirmed the 
joyful news. Meanwhile, the qezelbOS emirs in the center were fight- 
ing on, convinced that victory was theirs. In the end, a number of 
his moqarrabs and trusted retainers, who normally never left his 

*>Dorn, Beitfdge zur Geschickte der Kaukasischen Ldnder und Vdlker, III, 373 n.2, 
suggests Matsis tzkali, i.e., R. Matsis. 
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side in battle, went looking for him and found his body, smeared 
with mud and stained with blood, in a corner of the battlefield. When 
they informed the emirs of the center, the latter wanted to keep the 
news quiet and to fight on in the hopes of wresting the Georgian 
princes from the grasp of Dldlfal’s faction, but it was not to be. 

At this juncture, the Georgians sent an envoy to the qezelbdS emirs 
proposing that, since KOstandll had entered Georgia without per- 
mission from the Shah and was now dead, both sides should break off 
the engagement. The Georgians added that they had not contravened 
the Shah’s orders, but were loyal servants of the Shah. Unfortunately, 
as the news spread among the qezelbdS that the Khan was dead, 
individual soldiers broke ranks and fled, and the emirs were no longer 
able to maintain order among their men. As a result of this dis- 
orderly flight, some of the qezelbdS lost their lives in the forests, and 
others lost their horses, their uniforms, and their equipment in the 
course of their escape. Most of the qezelbdS stores were abandoned 
to the enemy, who also plundered the belongings of the merchants 
who had accompanied KQstandll but who thus failed to make their 
expected profit. Some of the emirs recrossed the Kor; others returned 
with Sahmir Khan to SakkI. The news of this debacle reached the 
Shah when he was too busy to pay any attention to it, for Jegal-oglQ 
had advanced from Salmas to I'asOj with the intention of invading 
Azerbaijan. The Shah had marched from iCoy and Marand to bar his 
passage, and had camped in a valley one farsab from the village of 
$Qfian in the district of Tabriz. 

Jegdl-oglu's Expedition to Azerbaijan, His Subsequent 
Rout, and Other Related Events 

Readers will recall that Jegal-oglQ had escaped from Van by boat 
across the lake, had camped in the plain of MQsabad, and had sent 
SavoSes in all directions with mobilization orders. Pashas, begler- 
begs, and Ottoman and Kurdish mlr-sanjaqs responded to his sum- 
mons; among their number were Mir Saraf, the governor of Jazlra;'^ 
MabmOdl, Behesnl, and Ii^akkarl chiefs; the sons and brothers of 
Zakana Khan, and all the other tribes in the area except the Bara- 
dust. The Ottoman commander in chief marched in the late autumn 
of 1605 and reached Salmas via Albaq. The same day he received the 


i^This is JazTra b. ‘Omar, on the east bank of the Tigris south of Lake Van (see Le 
Strange, pp. 93-94). 
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news, the Shah crossed the Aras and marched via Cors” to Ifoy, where 
he camped. From Kby, he sent the governor of Tabriz, Pir Bfldaq 
Khan, along the road to Tabriz with orders to remove to safe places 
in the mountains the inhabitants of all villages that lay in the path of 
the probable Ottoman advance and to destroy all food stocks that 
could not be removed. On arrival at Tabriz, his orders were to evacu- 
ate the civilian population and see to the defense of the fort. 

Pir Bodaq Khan proceeded to carry out his orders. At Tabriz he 
had a little trouble from unruly elements, and some of his troops 
were also guilty of disorderly conduct. Pir BQdaq Khan executed a 
number of ruffians who had laid their hands on property belonging 
to merchants and other citizens, and had their heads impaled on 
pikes and paraded around the city. This effectively stopped the dis- 
orders. He then entered the fort with BargordSr Beg, the commander 
in chief of artillery, and the musketeers, and set about putting the 
battlements, towers, and batteries in proper order. 

From iToy, the Shah also sent out p>atrols to determine the strength 
and composition of the Ottoman forces. On the basis of their reports, 
he estimated the size of the Ottoman army as one hundred thousand 
men, and this was confirmed by a few prisoners who were brought 
in for interrogation. In the Ottoman camp, Jegal-oglQ let it be known 
that he planned to occupy Ardabll and spend the winter at Qezel- 
Aga£, which was close to Sirvan and was governed by his son, Mab- 
mOd Pasha. He then marched rapidly along the road to TasOj. Since 
there were no provisions to be had along this route because of the 
(>assage of the Ottoman army, the Shah marched to Marand via 
Caman-e Aktakdna, intending to intercept the Ottomans at whatever 
point seemed best. 

The Shah would not be satisfied until he had personally verified 
the size of the Ottoman army, and so he climbed a mountain from 
which he could observe the whole enemy force as it marched past. 
Shah Abbas detached some men from his main body and placed 
them under the command of Allahverdi Khan, the beglerbeg of Fars, 
a man who stood head and shoulders above his peers in regard to 
soundness of judgment, administrative skill, and valor. The Shah 
himself took charge of the center. Zu’l-Qadar Khan, Ganj All Khan, 
Niaz Sultan, and Mir Moqaddam were detailed to act as vanguard. 
On the right wing, he stationed Emir GOna Khan and other emirs; on 

'*North of Koy; see TM, p. 164. 
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the left, a number of other trusted emirs. All these groups were or- 
dered to march separately from the main body and to exercise ex- 
treme caution as they advanced; the officers were ordered to keep a 
tight rein on the high-spirited men under their command, lest foolish 
behavior or overconfidence lead them into trouble. After making 
these dispositions, the Shah marched to $ufTan. 

The two armies were now close to each other. Although it was not 
appropriate for the Shah to engage in battle in p>erson with a mere 
Ottoman commander in chief, nevertheless the following day, Tues- 
dayis 24 Jomddd 11, 1014/6 November 1605, the Shah kept himself in 
reserve to assist any of his army groups which, though supported by 
the celestial hosts, might need in addition the shelter of his kingly 
umbrella. The Shah accordingly formed his men up in proper battle 
order. They consisted of qurcis, goldms, musketeers, and court re- 
tainers attached to the Shah’s {personal service. He stationed his men 
on a commanding height overlooking the Tabriz road, and keenly 
observed the movements of his various divisions. He detailed for 
special duties QarcaqSy Beg, who had at an early stage given evi- 
dence of his intelligence and ability; the Shah now gave him a de- 
tachment of goldms of the royal household and musketeers and 
ordered him, after battle was joined, to assist the Safavid advance 
guard at whatever point he judged necessary. He was further in- 
structed to keep watch on all sectors of the front. Q^nbar Beg Gozii- 
buyuklii, the head sword keeper (salihddrbdsi), a valiant young 
officer of the Ostajlu tribe, was in turn given a detachment of house- 
hold troops and ordered to give support to QarcaqSy Beg' and his 
musketeers should they appear in danger of being overwhelmed by 
the enemy. 

The Ottomans meanwhile had advanced from Sabestar and camped 
near the village of Sis, only six farsats from Tabriz. They constructed 
a circle with their gun carriages and chains on the side facing the 
qezelbdS, and following their usual practice, stationed their Janis- 
saries between the gun carriages. The Ottoman army contained 
many distinguished officers — for example, Kosa $afar, the beglerbeg 
of Erzerum, whose name was a byword among the Ottomans for 
bravery; 'Osman Pasha, the beglerbeg of Syria; and ‘All Pasha 
Zanjir-qlren. When they and the other pashas learned of the ap- 
proach of the royal army, they were so confident of their strength 
that they marched out from their camp and formed up in battle array 
*^24 Jornada II, 1014, fell on a Sunday. 
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facing the Safavid army. The Shah was afraid that the enemy might 
be too powerful for his army, and so he sent a detachment of Q^jars 
from the qQrl/lbdJi’s regiment to occupy some rising ground be- 
tween the two armies. They were ordered not to attack the enemy; 
their function was to draw off some Ottoman troops and thus weaken 
the main Ottoman body. 

I heard from some of the staff officers close to the Shah that His 
Majesty did not intend to risk everything on one decisive battle, but 
planned raither to cause attrition of the enemy’s strength by daily, 
limited, engagements. He planned to use these tactics until the 
enemy entered Tabriz. If they then laid siege to the fort, the plan 
was to seal off their retreat and, when the onset of the winter snows 
and a shortage of provisions began to make themselves felt, to launch 
a general attack both from within the fort and from outside the city. 
If the enemy, having failed to capture the fort, moved (as they had 
said they would) toward Ardabll and Qezel-Agac, the Shah, after 
invoking the aid of the Imams and the Safavid shaikhs, planned to 
risk a decisive engagement between Sarab and Ardabll. 

The whole of that day, the Shah kept sending couriers to Allah- 
verdl Khan cautioning him to watch for his opportunity, not to be in 
a hurry to give battle, and to advance with circumspection. How- 
ever, fate willed otherwise. Qar&qSy Beg and his musketeers had 
breasted a hill and discovered that they were overlooking the main 
Ottoman army. Mindful of the Shah’s stern prohibition against pre- 
cipitating a major battle, Qarcaq^y and his men promptly turned 
around and descended the hill again. The Ottomans, attributing this 
action either to weakness or cowardice, at once launched a general 
attack on the Safavid vanguard, which was thrown into disorder. 
Most of the emirs in the van were wounded. Seeing this, QarcaqSy 
Beg and Qanbar Beg formed their men up, dismounting from their 
horses and using them as protection against the musketballs flying 
in all directions; the Safavid musketeers then briskly returned the 
Ottoman fire. 

Qaicaqay Beg sent a courier to Allahverdi Beg to inform him 
that the Ottomans had overhwelmed the Safavid vanguard and had 
begun a general action. “If we are not very careful,’’ he said, “the 
Ottomans will order a general assault, and there will be no hope of 
deliverance for any of us, even in our places of ambush.” At the 
same moment, Malek All the chief herald, who had been sent by 
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the Shah to see what the position was, came up to Qarcaqay's men 
and at once galloped back with an eye-witness report for the Shah. 

The Shah, having received Malek All's appraisal of the situation, 
set his troops in motion. At the same time, he sent orders to Allah- 
verdl Khan to advance slowly, to exhort the remnants of the van- 
guard to stand their ground and not yield an inch to the enemy, and 
to inform them that the Shah's regiments were in motion and would 
shortly be in action. Malek All was sent back to give Qarcaqdy Beg 
this welcome news. The Ottomans were now leaving their camp 
regiment after regiment and troop after troop, and entering the field. 
The Sliah decided to move some of his troops over to his left, near 
the Ottoman camp, again with the idea of forcing the Ottomans to 
send men to deal with this threat and thus prevent them from con- 
centrating overwhelming strength in any one sector. Allqoll Khan 
Samlu, the dwdnbegibdsi, who was stationed on the right with his 
Samlu qurcis ready for action, was detailed for this job, and the 
qUr^lbdSl, All^hqoll Beg Qajar, was ordered to support him. 

When it appeared that Allqoll Khan was getting the upper hand, 
the Shah, who had been watching the situation closely, sent all the 
rest of the Samlu regiment, under the command of the moqarrab al~ 
hazrat Mobammad Beg Begdllu, a leading SdmlQ chief, to support 
him; with the Samhls the Shah sent several trumpeters and another 
detachment of troops from the right wing. Reinforcements were also 
dispatched to the assistance of Qarcaqdy Beg and the emirs of the 
vanguard. At regular intervals the Shah sent into action, regiments 
from both wings of his army, constantly reinforcing different sectors 
of the front with fresh troops advancing in strict formation, as need 
arose. I was at the King’s side during this battle and, setting aside 
for a moment the historian’s conventional phrases and rhetoric, 
which are devoid of the reality which lies at the heart of the matter, 
I would like to say that Shah Abbas displayed outstanding general- 
ship in this battle. His tactical moves were uniformly successful. If 
Emir Timur GQrakan,'^ whose name is a byword for valor and whose 
military leadership and tactics have been taken as a model by many 
subsequent rulers, were alive today, in the opinion of the writer he 
would be an officer in the service of the Shah and would be learning 
from him the arts of government and generalship. But if 1 say any 
more on this subject, I shall become tedious. 


'*Thc celebrated Muslim conqueror known in the West as Tamerlane (died A.D. 1405). 
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The Shah now advanced with the troops of the center and ascended 
a small hill from which he could survey the whole battlefield. Qar- 
caq^y Beg and the emirs of the vanguard, confident of support, were 
fighting on, and Allqoll Khan and the qurcibdSl were engaged in 
fierce combat with the Ottomans on their sector. The cleverness of 
the Shah’s tactics now became apparent. The Ottoman commanders, 
seeing clouds of dust arising and a fierce struggle going on in the 
direction of their camp, thought the Shah himself was leading an 
attack on the camp of their commander in chief. In their alarm, they 
decided to order their right wing to the aid of their fellows fighting 
near the camp, and themselves left the rising ground on which they 
were drawn up to march slowly in the direction of the camp, keeping 
a sharp lookout in both directions as they went. 

No sooner had they begun to move away from their positions than 
there arose on all sides the rousing war cry 'Allahl Allah!” which 
was characteristic of the qezelbd.?, as the latter flung themselves on 
the enemy from all directions. Caught on the move, the Ottoman 
formations were broken, and men turned to flee. The Ottoman com- 
manders, still on the rising ground, held their positions for a short 
time in the hope that their men would rally, but their hope was vain. 
Since their line of retreat to their own camp was now closed, they 
fled in the direction of Tasuj and Salmds. The Safavid victory called 
to mind the Koranic verses: ”We have granted you a clear victory 
. . . that God may assist you mightily.”*^ 

The slaughter of the fugitive Ottomans now began, and the hilly 
plain was soon covered by additional mounds as the dead bodies 
piled up. Most of the Ottoman commanders were either killed or 
taken prisoner. Among the prisoners of note were Kosa $afar Pasha, 
the beglerbeg of Erzerum, who was constantly boasting of his mili- 
tary prowess; Mo^iafa Pasha, the son of Razia K^tun, who was the 
second vizier and had at times been acting grand vizier; Sir Abmad 
Pasha, the governor of Qar§; and Quel Khan Kord, the brother of 
Gszl Khan, a renegade who had left Safavid service and thrown in 
his lot with JegSll-oglu. Of these, K5sa Safar Pasha was executed 
because of his previous unacceptable conduct. Officers of note who 
lost their lives included All Pasha Zanjlr-Qlren; ’OsmSn Pasha the 
beglerbeg of Syria, and some sixty or seventy officers of lesser rank 
— Ottoman emirs and pashas, and sanjaq-beys and emirs from Kurd- 
ish tribes were either killed or captured. There is little to be gained 
from a recital of all their names. 

>^Koran. 48:2, 4. 
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This famous victory was complete by nightfall, but the pursuit of 
the Ottomans continued relentlessly even after dark. Those who es- 
caped that night by hiding in the woods were hunted down and 
killed by peasants next day. Troops of the household regiments col- 
lected the heads of the slain and cast them at the feet of the Shah’s 
horse, and the prisoners and captured weapons were paraded before 
the Shah. Torches were lit, and the Shah dismounted to carry out his 
insp>ection of these items and to discharge his obligation to those who 
had fought valiantly on this field. 

The Safavid emirs, moqarrabs, and court attendants were sum- 
moned to a victory feast at which, by order of the Shah, handsome 
Ottoman captives and Frankish and Russian goldms who had been 
brought in as booty by the gdzls acted as cupbearers. Wine flowed 
freely, and minstrels and singers contributed to the conviviality of 
the scene. Of the prisoners, those who possessed rank and status 
were kept in custody; the rest were sent to join their fellows. By a 
twist of fate, Moliammad Beg, the elder son of K^anddn Aqa the mo- 
taffereqa-dqdsl (Kandan Aqa and one of his younger sons had been 
captured at Van and their lives had been spared), was taken prisoner 
unharmed in this battle, and he too was treated with favor by the 
Shah. 

A strange incident occurred during this feast, as a result of which 
the Shah narrowly escaped serious injury; as the Koran, says: ‘An 
evil plot encompasses none but the authors thereof.”** In brief, an Ot- 
toman of huge physical stature had been brought low in the course of 
the battle by a spear thrust from a small, lean Ostajlu qUrci, who had 
taken the man prisoner and led him before the Shah. Because of his 
youth and inexperience he had omitted to bind the prisoner’s hands 
behind his back as was the usual practice. The Shah asked the man 
to state his name, lineage, and tribe. The prisoner replied that he was 
of the Mokri tribe. Since a number of MokrI tribesmen had held 
honored positions in the Shah’s service, perhaps that miscreant 
thought he would save his life through the intercession of the latter. 
At all events, Rostam Beg, one of the chiefs of that tribe, said brusque- 
ly, “There is no kinship between my family and his; on the contrary, 
there is long-standing enmity and blood feuds between us.” The Shah 
said to the qUr^l, “Hand the prisoner over to Rostam Beg; he can do 
what he likes with him.” But the Shah did not utter the words “death” 
or “blood revenge.” However, Rostam Beg refused to take the pris- 
»Koran, 34:44. 
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oner, saying he had sworn a vow that he would not take revenge on a 
helpless enemy, and he could not therefore kill a bound prisoner.*® 

The Shah’s temper became frayed by this exchange, and, although 
initially he had not specified that the prisoner be put to death, his 
aversion to the latter was now so great that he signaled to the qOril 
to execute him. The qOrci seized the prisoner’s belt, intending to 
drag him out of the Shah’s sight before dispatching him. The prisoner, 
hearing the word “death” mentioned, suddenly drew a dagger and 
hurled himself at the Shah. The Shah grabbed his wrist, pulled his 
arm down, and knelt on it. Those near the Shah drew their swords 
but were afraid to strike because the Shah and his assailant were 
locked in a fierce struggle and it was difficult to tell which was which, 
particularly as the prisoner happened to be wearing chain mail and 
jerkin of the same color as those of the Shah. They stood by helplessly 
for a considerable time while the Shah grappled with his assailant; 
finally, the Shah succeeded in wrenching the dagger from the prison- 
er’s grasp, and the man was seized by some of the goldms, dragged 
away, and killed. People were in a panic, fearing that some harm 
had come to the Shah. The writer of these words, who was present at 
this terrifying incident, was literally paralyzed until he heard the 
Shah’s voice; I then breathed again with relief, and all those present 
gave thanks to God for the Shah’s safety. 

JegaUoglu's Retreat and the Fate of Those Ottoman 
Troops Who Survived the Battle of Sufian 

The day following his victory at $uflan, Wednesday^® 25 Jornada 
II, 1014/7 November 1605, the Shah marched forth in full battle 
order to survey the field. He discovered that the Ottoman commander 
in chief, Jegal-oglu, had not moved from his camp, and he received a 
report that Ottoman reinforcements, five thousand men under the 
command of Jan POlad-oglu, were on their way and had already 
reached I’asuj. Some fainthearted and short-sighted people, who 
during the time of Sultan Mohammad Shah had seen the huge size of 
the Ottoman armies and had been intimidated by the great mass of 
nameless camp followers who, according to Ottoman custom, ac- 
companied their armies to carry on trade,^* now uttered cowardly and 

'^Overlooking the fact that this man was not boundl 

^''25 Jornada II, 1014 fell on a Monday. 

^^Gedik: a license to trade; the right to exclusive exercise of a trade in a particular 
area. 
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weak-minded opinions. The Shah, having always in mind long-term 
strategy, and acting always with that caution and circumspection 
which is the hallmark of great generalship, was in no hurry to launch 
an attack on the Ottoman camp, protected as it was by gun carriages 
and musketeers. Wise men do not undertake even a small matter 
without reflection and deliberation; in matters of great moment, 
such as battles, the outcome of which may have grave consequences 
and which involve loss of life on both sides, there is no room for mis- 
takes. The Shah therefore sent a detachment to intercept Jlin Fuldd- 
Oglu, intending to postpone a decision as to how to deal with Jegal- 
oglQ until he knew the outcome of the former operation. 

At this juncture, a Kurdish prisoner was brought in. He was one of 
the retainers of Mir Saraf, the governor of Jazlra. Mir Saraf was one 
of the most powerful Kurdish chiefs in terms of the number of tribes 
under his control, and was a vassal of the Ottomans. On this cam- 
paign he had accompanied JegSl-oglu, and at the battle of $ufldn 
had been stationed close to the commander in chief and had taken no 
part in the fighting. Since Mir Saraf had been associated with the 
Safavid court for a number of years, 22 the Shah released the prisoner 
and sent him back to Mir vSaraf with this message: “So far, because 
of the physical distance between us, there has been no contact be- 
tween qezelbdS troops and your men, and bloodshed, which aggra- 
vates hostility, has been avoided. In consideration of your former 
loyalty to the Safavid house, I have even abstained from .putting to 
death any of your men who have been taken prisoner. If you can, 
come and join me; if this is impossible, then withdraw; with your 
troops to Jazlra, so that no harm may befall you or your men.” The 
bearer of this message was taken to the Ottoman lines by an escort of 
Slah-man$Qr troops. Upon receiving this message, Mir Saraf man- 
aged to think of a scheme to enable him to retire with his men in the 
direction of Jazlra, although he had to abandon all his baggage. 

The Ottoman commander in chief Jegal-oglu, on the morning 
after the battle, uttered words of encouragement to his Janissaries 

22Mlr f>araf b. 5>ams al-Dln Kan b. Saraf K3n was born in 949/1543, and was brought 
up in Shah Tahmasp*s harem, where he spent three years (958-61/1551-54). He re- 
mained in Safavid service for the remainder of the reign of Shah Tahmasp, and under 
Shah Esma*il II was made chief adviser to the Shah on Kurdish affairs. QezelbdS 
jealousy led to his being accused of plotting against the Shah, who exiled him from 
court to the governorship of NakcevSn. There, he succumbed to the blandishments of 
Kosrow Pasha and the Ottoman commander in chief, Mo$tafa Pasha, and entered 
Ottoman service (986/1578); Sarafndma, i, 455-56). 
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and other troops, and set them to strengthening the gun-carriage de- 
fenses, seeing to the ordering of the artillery and of the right and left 
wings. The camp servants, called by the Ottomans at-ogldm (grooms), 
were encouraged to hop>e for officers’ privileges, and, until noon, 
Jegal-oglQ managed to keep his men happy with various old soldier’s 
ruses of this sort which were designed to deceive the rank and file. 
In the afternoon, however, Mir Saraf’s defection became general 
knowledge, and the weakness of Jeg3l-oglQ’s position became ap- 
parent to all. 

Jegal-oglQ vacillated between one plan and another, unable to make 
up his mind. At this ]x)int, a rep>ort reached him that Jan Fulad-oglQ, 
who had reached T^isuj on the day of the battle of $Q&an, had turned 
tail and marched back to Van when he had met fugitives from the 
battle. This news merely increased the pianic in the Ottoman camp, 
and men began to slip away in twos and threes and then in platoons 
and companies. Jegal-oglu was forced to abandon the various mili- 
tary deceptions he had been practicing and to take counsel with his 
officers, qdils, and moftis. They all voted for retreat under cover of 
darkness. Everyone waited fearfully for nightfall, and at sunset chaos 
broke out in the Ottoman camp, as the troops, concerned only with 
saving their own skins, abandoned their possessions and left their 
commander in chief to fend for himself. 

From the annals of mighty kings of old, we learn that it is incom- 
patible with the chivalrous conduct expected of kings to bar the line 
of retreat of an enemy army; furthermore, it is usually in the best 
interests of the state not to prevent them from leaving. The Shah 
therefore sent Allqoll Khan to verify the reports that the Ottomans 
were decamping. As torches were being lit all over the Safavid camp, 
Allqoll Khan reached the Ottoman camp and discovered that the 
only pteople left in it were a few of the sick. By the time his report to 
this effect reached the Shah, one watdi of the night had elapsed. It 
has never been the policy of princes to pursue an enemy at night, and 
the Shah had no intention of authorizing a pursuit on this occasion. 
However, some of the baser sort of men, and even some rascally 
qerelb&S, set off in pursuit in the hop>e of obtaining loot. They caught 
up with a number of pxor wretches who had not been able to bring 
themselves to abandon their mules and camels, and slew the men and 
carried off their animals. 

Some five hundred Ottoman fugitives lost their way in the dark- 
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ness, and found themselves in the morning among the gardens sur- 
rounding the small town of Tasuj. They offered gold to one of the 
locals to guide them to safety, but this man, being a loyal supporter of 
the Safavid house, led them straight into the central square of Tasuj 
and aroused the townspeople, who set upon the Ottomans. The Otto- 
mans were so exhausted that a single civilian, without any military 
weapons and armed only with a cudgel or a blackstnith’s hammer, was 
able to overcome three or four fully armed Ottomans, disarm them, 
and kill them. In this way, the people of Tasuj completely wiped out 
this group of Ottomans, and appropriated all their belongings. The 
Kurds harassed the retreating Ottomans all the way to Albaq and 
Salmas; if they spared their lives, they stripped them of their clothes. 

By midnight, the whole qezelbdl army realized that the Ottomans 
had flown, and they poured into the Ottoman camp to plunder. They 
were busy looting until morning, and those who penetrated furthest 
into the Ottoman camp reported that they had found tents still fully 
carpeted, with treasure chests still in place, camels still lying in front 
of the tents, and horses still in the stables. These were the property 
of those who had been killed or captured in the battle, or had fled 
from the battlefield, and the Ottomans in the camp had been too pre- 
occupied with the problem of their own survival to think of touching 

them. I'hey had taken with them whatever they could of their own 
stock of cash and precious articles and abandoned their other 
possessions. 

Pir Sultan QazSqlu entered the Ottoman commander* in chief’s 
tent early in the evening and sent the following report back to the 
Shah: ”In the commander in chief’s private tent I found a quantity of 
gold and silver coins which he had dropped there, and his ring lying 
at the side of his bed, and a jeweled sword, of the type worn by emirs, 
which he had left behind. I went on into his treasury tent, which was 
large and lofty; treasure chests, covered with velvet and brocade 
cloths, were piled all round the sides of the tent, and most of them 
were still locked. I opened one or two, and found them full of per- 
sonal belongings and fine linens. Since I had only one man with me, 
we brought a string of camels from the stables and loaded fourteen 
chests on to them, without knowing what was inside the chests. I 

then, left the tent, carrying the sword I mentioned above.” After Pir 
Sultan left, men poured into the camp from all sides in search of 
plunder; someone seized the commander in chief’s personal standard, 
which was embellished with gold and precious stones and lapis lazu- 
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li; to it was affixed a silk pennant on which the Ottoman secretaries 
had inscribed a suitable exordium, Koranic verses, and traditions; the 
man who had grabbed it took it to show to the Shah. 

Since most nobles keep in their treasure chests letters and other 
documents which are a source of family pride, the fact they aban- 
doned these is an eloquent indication of the panic in which the Otto- 
mans departed. Enormous quantities of booty were carried off by the 
rank and file of the Safavid army without anyone’s having any tally 
of it. Some of the Safavid officers who brought their loot to the Shah 
for inspection were allowed to keep it all. Pirl Sultan QazdqlQ was 
one of them. Bargordar Beg Anis, the commander in chief of the 
artillery, was ordered to take charge of the Ottoman artillery, and 
about one hundred pieces of all kinds were captured. 

After this victory, the Shah sent his heavy baggage to Tabriz and 
marched toward Salmas. Mo$tafd Beg MahmQdl, who had adopted a 
rebellious posture at MSku, now presented himself to the Shah with 
a sword slung round his neck and was pardoned. Another of the 
Kurdish rebels, Zeynal Beg Matjimudl, the kinsman of Soleymdn Beg 
and governor of (Tosab, was also received with favor and given a royal 
decree conferring on him the district of Kosab. Emir Khan Culaq 
Baradiist, who was a protege of the Shah’s, came from his fief at 
OrumTya and prostrated himself. The Shah, in the interest of pla- 
cating the rest of the wild Kurds, as a matter of military expediency 
overlcx)ked the fact that he had failed to assist him in the recent 
campaign. 2fakarTa Khan I;IakkarT sent envoys to the Shah’s court to 
congratulate him on his victory and to renew his pledges of allegiance, 
but the envoys were given a rough reception by the Shah, who said 
he would believe Zakarla Khan’s protestations of fealty only when 
he came to court in person, freely and of his own accord, without any 
ideas of getting more land grants. Zakail^ Khan, frightened by this 
brusque reply, decided there was no alternative but to go to court; he 
set off for Salmas in considerable trepidation. 

Since the Shah had already spent twenty days at SalmSls and had 
dealt with all urgent matters there, and since the weather was 
turning colder, he decided to depart for Tabriz, leaving some of the 
great emirs at Salmas with instructions to welcome Zakaria Khan 
and bring him to Tabriz. Zakaria Khan was duly received by the 
Shah at Tabriz, delivered his gifts, and was welcomed with marks of 
royal favor. For several days he was admitted to the Shah’s private 
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banquets and gatherings, and was then given permission to leave, 
loaded with gifts from the Shah which included magnificent robes 
of honor; dagger and sword belts of gold, studded with pearls and 
rubies; pedigreed Arabian horses with jeweled saddles and bridles; 
fine linens and precious stuffs; gold decanters and goblets; and the 
like. His nephew, ^asan Beg, the governor of Albaq, was also at the 
Shah’s order awarded robes of honor and sent on his way contented. 

After his precipitate retreat, Jegal-oglQ reached Van with a hand- 
ful of men. But hearing of the Shah’s march to Salmas, he retreated 
farther to EMar Bakr. On the way, he met Jan FOlad-c^lQ; one day, 
in the course of conversation; Jegal-oglQ upbraided him for his delay 
in coming to his assistance and, at a signal from the commander in 
chief, some of his men fell on him, killed him, and threw his head into 
the camp of the Aleppo contingent, which was mainly composed of 
soldiers of fortune devoid of breeding and lineage. These men 
promptly panicked and set off for Aleppo. After this incident, a band 
of men gathered around his son and became rebels, and their sub- 
sequent history will be given in the section on Jalalls, Jegal-oglQ 
proceeded to Diar Bakr, whence he sent a report to the Ottoman 
Sultan; he died there shortly afterward. 

The Dispatch from Nahcevan to Khorasan and Garjes- 
tdn of an Expedition under Jahangir Khan, Mohiammad 
Salim Sultan Ozbeg and Ydr Moljammad Mlrzd ■ 

The reader will recall that BaqI Khan’s annexation of Balk had 
caused a number of Uzbeg princes and emirs to seek sanctuary with 
Shah Abbas: Jahangir Khan, the son of Seyyed Mohammad Sultan; 
Mohammad Salim Sultan, the son. of Pir Mohammad Khan Ozbeg; 
Yar Mohammad Mirza, formerly dfv&nbegi and chief minister at 
Balk; Shah Kaja; Sir-afkan Mirza; Arab at&llq; and others. The reader 
will also recall that the Shah’s expedition to Balk in 1010/1602 ended 
in failure. 

This year, Yar Mohammad Mirza put the following plan before the 
Shah: He suggested that he, in the company of the Uzbeg princes, 
should proceed to Khorasan, and that those places and forts in 
Catjestan held by dependents of the Safavids should be made over 
to Jahangir Khan. With the help of the Khorasan emirs, they would 
then proceed to the conquest of the rest of Caijestan, which was 
Uzbeg-occupied territory and contained many strong forts. Once 
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they had secured Gatjestan as their base, they would attempt to re- 
capture Balk. The Shah, however, who had committed himself to the 
reconquest of Azerbaijan and Sirvan, did not want to get involved at 
that time in operations on the borders of Khorasan; he wanted to 
postpone the implementation of this plan until after the successful 
conclusion of his campaign in the west. 


Yar Mohammad Mirza insisted that they would never have a bet- 
ter opportunity, because BaqI Khan had just died and his brother, 
Mohammad Khan, had not yet succeeded in establishing himself as 
ruler. The latter was fully occupied with dealing with problems in 
Transoxania, and it was not yet clear whether he would succeed in 
establishing himself at Balk and other places this side of the Oxus. 
At the moment. Balk could easily be recovered, but the opportunity 
would soon pass. Since these arguments seemed to be sound and the 
plan not unrealistic, and since Y3r Mohammad Mlrz3 was well in- 
formed about what was going on in Transoxania, the Shah acquiesced 
and fitted the princes out with what they needed for the expedition. 
Orders were sent to Ijloseyn Khan, the beglerbeg of Khorasan, and to 
other emirs in the region, instructing them to place themselves at the 
service of the Uzbeg princes and to hand over to them all the forts 
held by the JamSidI tribe and other dependents of the Safavids. 


The Uzbegs took their leave of the Shah on the banks of the Aras 
near NakcevSn. One of their companions, Shah iTsja, wished to re- 
main at the Shah’s side, and Yar Mohammad Mirza gave his consent 
to this because it would be useful for his party to have a friend at 
court. His party was still at Qazvin when they received news of the 
Shah’s victory at SQfian. Yar Mohammad Mirza and his companions 
left their womenfolk at ^zvin and rode to Herat, where they were 
detained for a while by I^oseyn Khan until he had made all necessary 
preparations for their exp>edition. At the beginning of the Year of the 
Horse (1014/1606), when the Shah opened his campaign in Qara- 
bag and laid siege to Ganja, yoseyn Khan equipped the princes with a 
force consisting mainly of SamlQs and sent them off to Garjestan. 
The takeover of the forts in Garjestan proceeded according to plan. 
All the elders and chiefs came to visit Jahangir Khan, and most of 
the commandants of forts and chiefs of the local tribes, the Hazara- 
jat and $adajat, tendered their allegiance to him. Jahangir Khan’s 
strength gradtially increased to the point that Yar Mohammad Mirza 
determined to march against Balk- 
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The Shah's Campaign in Qarabag and the Capture of 
Ganja 

The campaigning year 1014/1605 had been a long and hard one, 
though crowned with the great victory at $ufian, and the men natur- 
ally longed to see their families and their homes, but not one of the 
emirs or Shah*s personal attendants dared to broach the subject of 
leave, for the Shah’s mind was. inexorably set on the reconquest of 
Qarabag and nothing would deflect him from this course. 

The Shah marched from Tabriz in the depths of winter, when 
mountains and plains were white with snow, when ice prevented the 
animals from getting a grip on uneven ground, and when people were 
thinking of their firesides and cozy winter quarters, and no one 
dreamed of the possibility of military operations. AllahverdI Khan 
was sent to Pars to raise an army for service in the spring. The 
troops from Khorasan were sent on leave, and some other units, 
whose equipment was deficient because of the length of the cam- 
paign, had to be sent on leave with orders to report for duty in the 
spring. I^asan Khan Ostajlu, the governor of Hamadan, who had 
been sent to guard the frontier in the Baghdad area, was recalled, and 
made his way to the Shah’s camp, men and animals plunging and 
stumbling through snowdrifts the whole way. 

On arrival at Ardabll, the Shah visited the tombs of his ancestors 
and invoked their aid. At the beginning of Rama^n 1014/January 
1606, the Shah moved to KalEordn, the burial place of Sultan Jeb- 
ra'Il,2s where he stayed several days to deal with urgent matters. One 
of the^e concerned the maladministration of Khorasan. The Shah had 
received reports that local governors and tax collectors in Khorasan 
had been levying more than the statutory amount of taxes and em- 
bezzling the difference. The Shah appointed an experienced civil 
servant to the post of vazJr-e kolP^ of Khorasan, with full authority to 
check these abuses. The man chosen for this job was l^ja Mobammad 
Safl‘, the vazlr-e koll of the province of Glldn; he was a distin- 
guished vizier, and was styled Mirza 'Alamianl. He held his new ap- 
pointment in addition to his other positions and made a full inquiry 
into the financial administration of Khorasan, appointing and dis- 
missing tax collectors and kaldntars as he thought fit. 

'H'he father of Shaikh $afl al-Din; died 656/1258. 

^^Principai vizier — i.e., taking precedence over other officials in Khorasan holding the 
rank of vizier (see Savory, *'Some Notes on the Provincial Administration of the Early 
Safavid Empire.” 
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There was a general shortage of food this year on the borders of 
Azerbaijan; in Qarab3g, agriculture had been interrupted by the 
military operations conducted by the qezelb&S, and no crops had been 
sown. To guard against any shortage of supplies of grain for the army, 
the Shah ordered the officials of the supreme divan to indent for 
twenty thousand barvars, each of one hundred man, to be provided 
by those areas of Azerbaijan which had an abundance. This grain 
was to be transported to the royal camp by peasants using their own 
donkeys, and the price was fixed at five thousand Shah Abbas di- 
nars per In addition, in view of the distance involved, each 

peasant was to receive one Iraqi toman per bfirvdr to cover the cost 
of transportation. Sp>ecial collectors were appointed and dispatched 
to see to this task. 

From Kalkoran the Shah moved to ArasbSr, on the Aras River, 
where he lodged at the house of Kalaf Beg the tailor in order to ob- 
serve the fast for the remainder of the month of Ramazdn. From 
ArasbQr, he sent letters to the pasha, qdzl, mofti, and garrison of 
Ganja; he called their attention to the fact that Azerbaijan and Sir- 
van were his hereditary territories, which the Ottomans had overrun 
after the death of Shah Tahmasp, thereby breaking a peace treaty 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths and covenants. “Now,** continued 
the Shah, “I have resolved to retake these provinces, and nothing 
will shake this resolve. So far, my efforts have been uniformly suc- 
cessful. Jegal-oglu and his great army have been put to flight. You 
cannot expect any reinforcements to reach you this year. In the 
circumstances, it is not only your legal duty but only common sense 
to cease hostilities and not to defend the fort. Anyone who has de- 
pendents in this province and wishes to stay here can come to my 
court without fear, and I will extend my mercy to him. Anyone who 
wishes to leave and take his family and possessions with him may go 
in peace, without fear of being molested by my men. On the other 
hand, if you resist, no quarter will be granted after I capture the fort. 
Whatever calamity you suffer will be upon your own heads.** The 
Shah then crossed the Aras, advancing slowly and hunting as he 
went, to give the garrison at Ganja time to accept his terms. But the 
Ottomans refused to heed his advice and put the fort in a state of 
defense. 

Toward the end of this year, the governorship of the Kakhetia 
region of Georgia was awarded to T^hmQras, the grandson of Alex- 
ander Khan. When the Shah was in camp at Kurek Cay, he had been 
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visited by the Georgian nobles who had opixtsed KQstandll Khan 
and who now offered their allegiance to the Shah and asked forgive- 
ness for their shortcomings; in addition, they besought the Shah that 
TahmQras b. D3’Qd Khan b. Alexander Khan, who was at the Shah’s 
court, be appointed ruler of Kakhetia, and they pledged themselves 
to serve Tahmuras. In return, they undertook to bring to the Shah’s 
court two other grandsons of Alexander Khan then in Georgia, to 
demonstrate the genuineness of their protestations. On receipt of 
these two princes, the Shah had agreed to give TahmOras Khan per- 
mission to return with them to Georgia. 

To set the Georgians at ease, the Shah had summoned the great 
emirs and the principal officers of state to a royal fete, at which Tah- 
mOras was officially proclaimed ruler of Kakhetia with the style of 
khan. It is the custom of the Georgians, whenever one of their 
princes enters into his royal inheritance, to perform the following 
ceremony: A monk (who in the Christian religion is equivalent to a 
spiritual guide [morSed]) and a group of Georgian elders spread out 
a brocade rug and seat their prince on it. Each man carries a tray of 
gold and silver coins and, while the prince stands on this carpet, 
flings handfuls of the coins to the assembled comp>any. They then 
kneel before him and offer him a drinking cup, which he in turn of- 
fers to those present. 

On this occasion, when the Georgians reached the pxjint in the 
ceremony at which the trays of money are distributed, the Shah, 
after inquiring about the significance of the custom, intervened to 
announce that he would first distribute largesse himself. He had 
trays of gold and silver containing gold and jewels brought for him to 
distribute. 'Fhe emirs and others present then followed suit and 
distributed largesse commensurate with their rank. After this, the 
Georgian nobles distributed gold and silver coins and circulated the 
drinking cup in accordance with their tradition. 'Fhe Shah, in order 
to divert his guests, devoted the whole day to merrymaking with the 
Georgians, whose songs and speech were not devoid of strange ex- 
pressions. They then departed, replete with royal favors. 

Toward the end of February 1606, the Shah reached Ganja and 
camped near the tomb of Shaikh Ne^aml.^^ He ordered the commander 
in chief of artillery, BarEordar Beg Anis, to start casting cannon, 
using the molds which had been constructed at Bargc^at. Qarfaqay 

‘‘The celebrated 11th-century Persian poet. 
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Beg and some of the other emirs were ordered to reconnoiter the area 
of the fort and to determine a suitable place for the royal camp and 
sites for the breastworks. First of all, in order to deny the enemy in* 
gress and egress, the Shah had a blockhouse built facing the main 
gates of the fort, and stationed there All Khan MovSfeq and Qanbar 
Beg the chief swordbearer, with a detachment of goldms and mus- 
keteers. While the Shah was still waiting for the gun molds to arrive 
and for sufficient material for the breastworks to be collected, the 
year came to an end. 

Another event which occurred this year was the death of the Mogul 
emperor, Jalal al-Dln Mohammad Akbar. Akbar had fallen ill at his 
capital, Agra, and the labors of his physicians had been without 
success. As the Koran says, “When their time is come, they cannot 
delay itor anticiptate it by a single minute.’’^ His son Salim was on his 
way to Agra from Allahabad but failed to reach there before his 
father died. 'Fhe majority of the Mogul emirs and nobles preferred 
Sultan Kosrow, Salim’s son and a favorite of Akbar’s, as the new 
emperor, but Shaikh Farid Bak§I> a leading emir, and a few of the 
other principal officers of state opposed this choice. They went to 
Salim and proferred their allegiance to him. The other emirs then 
realized that to put Akbar’s grandson on the throne while his eldest 
soil was alive would cause certain difficulties, and so they abandoned 
the idea. 

Kosrow, who had ambitions in regard to the throne, fled from Agra 
toward Lahore and the Punjab when he saw which way the wind was 
blowing, and Salim marched in pursuit of him at top speed. On ar- 
rival at Lahore, Kosrow collected a force of some twenty thousand 
men composed of Cagatays, HazSras, Afghans, Rajputs and others. 
Shaikh Farid, who led the vanguard of Salim’s forces, joined battle 
with Kosrow; after hard fighting, Kosrow’s troops broke and ran as 
more and more of Salim’s troops came up and entered the fray. The 
Rajputs alone stood their ground, and were virtually annihilated. 
Kosrow fled across the Lahore River, but was recognized by the boat- 
men, who informed Qellj Khan, the governor of Lahore. Qellj Khan 
gave Kosrow assurances of good treatment and presented him to his 
father when the latter reached Lahore. Salim then returned in triumph 
to Agra and ascended the throne. The pxiet Seyyed Mohammad Ker- 
manl composed the following chronogram to mark his accession: 


**Koran, 10:50, etc. 
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“In the place of the Emperor Akbar sits his son, Sallm.”^? j^ja So'eyb 
JowsaqSLnl devised another chronogram: “The death of the Emper- 
or Akbar"; although this gives the year 1015 instead of the correct 
date, 1014, the poet gives the reader a clue in the preceding hemi- 
stich as to how to arrive at the correct date. 

I have it on reliable authority that a large number of Eosrow’s men 
who were taken prisoner were hanged, and that Shah Salim told his 
son to go to the place of execution and amuse himself by arranging 
his men in order. Sultan Kosrow replied that it was he who was to 
blame, not these innocent men, and that if anyone were hanged, it 
should be himself, and he begged his father to release him from his 
shame and tribulation. His father spared his life but ordered him to 
be blinded by having a red-hot iron passed before his eyes. Salim 
took no revenge on those of his father’s emirs and principal officers 
of state who had supported Kosrow. Kosrow himself was placed in the 
custody of the officers of the harem. Apparently the prince’s sight 
was not damaged by the red-hot iron. 

Although the events related above have no direct connection with 
the history of Iran, which is my primary objective, nevertheless, 
since the events themselves are im{x>rtant, and since the Mogul dy- 
nasty has a long tradition of diplomatic relations with the Safavid 
dynasty, it is not really so inappropriate to relate these events; the 
author will not, he hopes, incur criticism for so doing. 


*rrhe Persian text, be-jd~ye akbar Sdh pddeSdh-zAda sallm, yields the correct date- 
1014/1605. 
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Events of the Year of the Horse, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1015/1606-07, the Twen- 
tieth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas; These 
Events Include the Capture of the Fortress at 
Ganja 

New Year’s Day this year occurred on Saturday, 15 Zu’l-Q^'da 
1014/24 March 1606.’ The Shah was in Qar3bag, a region whose 
damp climate keeps it green and springlike both summer and winter. 
Having celebrated the New Year festival in his camp near the tomb 
of Ne;0ml, he marched to Ganja. The task of constructing breast- 
works was allocated, and each section of the army was allotted the 
task of digging trenches for itself. Fresh detachments of troops be- 
gan to arrive, and the gunners busied themselves with casting can- 
non. Meanwhile, the defenders directed constant fire on their 
attackers from cannon, muskets, and heavy siege guns. In order to 
preclude the p>ossibility of a negotiated settlement with the qezelbdS, 
and thus to compel their men to exert themselves to the maximum, 
the Ottomans put to death Rostam Sultan Soklen Zu’l-Qadar, a 
prisoner of war who had been held at the fort for two years, and also 
executed an innocent Mazandardnl seyyed, a kinsman of the Shah’s 
maternal grandfather, Mir Bozorg, who resided in the city of Ganja 
and was much esteemed there. None of these strategems had any 
effect, however, because God willed otherwise. 

By the time the cannon had been cast, the breastworks had been 
pushed forward to the edge of the ditch where the guns were to be 
placed, and protective earthworks were constructed. The struggle 
went on for several months. On one occasion, an Ottoman sortie 
against the sector held by Zu’l-FaqSr Khan surprised his men, who 
suffered some casualties. On several other occasions, the Ottomans 
attacked the sector held by yoseyn Khan Ostajld but were thrown 
back. In the fourth month of the siege, a number of heavy siege guns 
went into action and began to make an impression on the towers and 
walls. At this juncture, AllahverdI Khan arrived with the army of 
Fars and took up his position on the east side of the fort. He pushed 

*For once, our extraordinarily accurate author seems to have slipped up. The year 
1013 was a leap year, so New Year’s Day 1014 would have fallen on 13 2u’l-Q^’da/ 
22 March 1606. Incidentally, 15 2u*l-Q^'da was a Friday, and the 13th a Wednesday. 
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forward breastworks from that side too. Meanwhile, qQriis, gol- 
dms, and others had been active in digging mines under the walls of 
the fort, starting from the ditch. They had succeeded in excavating 
about five hundred cubits of the actual foundations of the fort and in 
shoring up the wall with timbers. They then set fire to the timbers, 
and the wall above came crashing down. The defenders rushed to re- 
pair the breach, but fire from Safavid musketeers prevented them 
from doing so. 

A group of qurcis made a determined assault on one of the 
strongest towers in the fort, known as the Cah^r tower, and 
swarmed up it despite the hail of musketfire from the defenders, who 
also hurled down pots of naphtha and gunpowder on the heads of the 
qurdis. Some of the latter had their faces and hair burned to such 
an extent that it was imp>ossible to distinguish a formerly bearded 
man from a beardless youth; others were killed. But the qUrcis con- 
tinued to press their assault undeterred, and in the late afternoon a 
few intrepid fellows succeeded in getting a foothold at the top of the 
tower. Shah Abbas was concerned at the casualties suffered by his 
crack troops, the qurcis, in this dauntless attack; he saw no need 
for such haste and reprimanded the qur^lbaSl for ordering the 
assault, saying that one qur^l was worth more than ten towers. 
Despite the losses they had suffered from artillery and musketfire 
and from naphtha pots, the qdrcls hung on to the tower and claimed 
to have wounded one hundred and fifty Ottomans and killed, seventy 
or eighty others. Following this success, the goldms of the royal 
household made an assault from their positions, stormed several 
towers on the rampart, and began to make breaches in the wall of 
the citadel itself. 

The Ottoman garrison, which had received no aid during the months 
of the siege, realized that its position was desperate. The comman- 
dant, Mobammad Pasha, exhorted his men to further efforts, but the 
attackers passed beyond the towers of the ramparts and pressed their 
attack on the inner citadel. The gdzls and goldms stormed several of 
the main towers, and the garrison cried for quarter and sent an envoy 
to the Shah to negotiate, but the Shah refused to listen, since their 
case had already been decided. The next day, Monday^ 28 $afar 
1015/5 July 1606, the Pasha and his officers came out of the fort 
and prostrated themselves before the Shah. 

>28 $afar was a Wednesday. 
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They were allowed to return to their quarters that night, but they 
left the keys of the fort with the goldms of the royal household, and no 
guard was mounted on the walls. Qarcaq^y Beg and a detachment of 
goldms entered the fort that night and mounted guard there. The 
following day, the names of all the members of the garrison were re- 
corded and the prisoners were paraded before the Shah. Each batch 
of prisoners was handed over to a regiment of qurcts or goldms, who 
stripped them of their possessions and divided these among them- 
selves, according to their rank. 

Mohammad Pasha, the commandant, had entered Ottoman service 
as a young man; he was a protege of Ahmad Pasha, the governor of 
Van, who had raised him to the rank of pasha and given him a gov- 
ernorship. Since he was a TabrIzI by birth, the inhabitants of Tab- 
riz asked the Shah to hand him over to them for execution. The sons 
of Rostam Sultan Soklen also petitioned the Shah to allow them to 
put him to death in retaliation for the Pasha’s murder of their father. 
The Shah, however, gave priority to preserving the personal in- 
violability of seyyeds, and handed Mohammad Pasha over to the Ma- 
zandaranls for execution as prescribed by the religious law, in re- 
taliation for his murder of the MazandaranI seyyed. A few Ottomans 
who had declared their "love for the Shah” and had left the citadel 
before the final assault were pardoned. The rest were massacred to a 
man, since some of them were renegades, natives of that region who 
had entered Ottoman service, and the Shah’s wrath against the whole 
garrison was implacable. The camp at Hasan Cay was piled high with 
heaps of corpses, two thousand five hundred in number. A few men 
of lowly status, who had acted as camp servants, were spared. The 
poet 2ia-ye Nurollahi, the grandson of Mirza Abmad Kofranl E§- 
fahanl, devised the excellent chronogram; "The capture of Ganja is 
the key to Samakl.”^ 

Miscellaneous Events: The Capture of the Forts of Lori, 
Tiflis, and Tumdnus; Events Subsequent to the Capture of 
Ganja and the Subjugation of Qarabag 

The governor of Qarabag, Ij^oseyn Khan Qajar, was dismissed from 
his post for improper conduct, after complaints had been received 
from the people of Qarabag. He was replaced by Mobanimad Khan 
Ziad-oglQ Qajar. 

^The words “the key to Samakl” yield the date 1015/1606. 
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After the capture of Ganja, the Shah turned his attention to the 
forts at Lori, Tiflis, and Tumanus. When he reached Absanabad, the 
commandants of these forts abandoned all thought of resistance. 
First, Mohammad Pasha Qazaqlu, the commandant at Lori, hitherto 
a loyal servant of the Ottoman Sultan, was obliged to offer his sub- 
mission to the Shah through the mediation of Mohammad Beg Beg- 
delQ Samlil, an officer who was close to the Shah. If the Shah would 
forget his past, he said, he would come and prostrate himself. The 
Shah, convinced of his sincerity, sent his officers to bring him to 
court, where he was presented by the emirs and moqarrabs. The Shah 
loaded him with gifts — royal robes of honor, a qezelbdi tdj, jeweled 
sword belt, a horse with a jeweled §addle, and more. Mohammad 
Pasha handed over the keys of the fort at Lori, and the Shah sent 
men to take charge of the fort and of the cannon and other equipment 
there. 

Next, the Shah received humble supplications from the garrison 
at Tumilnus to the effect that, if the Shah would spare their lives, 
they would surrender the fort. The Shah granted their request and 
decreed that anyone who wished to remain in Qarabag should re- 
ceive double the pay and income from fiefs^ which they had received 
from the Ottomans; on the other hand, anyone who wished to leave 
was free to depart unmolested with his family and possessions. The 
garrison accepted these terms joyfully, and hastened to present them- 
selves at court. Those who opted to leave were allowed to depart in 
peace; those who opted to stay found their highest expectations ful- 
hlled. V 

Third, when the Shah reached the Alget River on the borders of 
Georgia, Abd al-LatIf Pasha, the governor of Tiflis, and his senior 
officers, having noted well the distinction between the Shah’s wrath 
and the Shah’s mercy, as shown by the contrast between his treat- 
ment of the garrison at Ganja and the garrisons at Lori and TOm^n- 
us, followed the example of the latter and tendered their submission. 
The Shah sent letters by the hand of the chief herald, IJoseyn Beg Qur 
Zu’l-Qadar, granting them an amnesty. Although the Pasha and his 
officers were well aware that the Shah never broke his promises, and 
that persons to whom the Shah granted amnesty would not be mo- 
lested by the qezelbdS, nevertheless, mindful of the Koranic verse “[I 
ask this] that my heart may be set at rest,”^ in order to set at rest the 

a category of small fiefs the revenues from which were used to pay Ottoman 
troops (see Gibb and Bowen, pp. 47ff.). 

>Koran. 2:261. 
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minds of their troops and in order to preserve their own honor and to 
obtain recognition of the fact that the status of the fort at Tiflis was 
superior to that of the other forts, asked the Shah to send a high- 
ranking emir to take the fort and escort them to court. 

The Shah detailed AlTqolT Khan Samlu for this task. When the 
latter neared Tiflis, Abd al-I^t^f Pasha and his officers came out to 
receive him. They handed the fort over to him, and spent several days 
purchasing mules to trans|3ort themselves and their belongings. All- 
qoll Khan stationed a detachment of Samlus and musketeers in the 
fort and escorted the Pasha and his fellow officers to the Shah's camp 
at Alget-cay, where they were received with great favor and awarded 
gifts commensurate with their rank. Some of the officers elected to 
stay and were given excellent postings. 7'he Pasha and other officers 
who elected to return to Ottoman territory were escorted to the 
frontier. The Shah then visited the fort in person and made a thor- 
ough examination of its strong and weak p)oints. 

The fortress of Tiflis stands on the slop)es of a high mountain, 
which rises to the heavens behind the fort. The Kor River, which for 
most of its course maintains a generally west-east alignment until it 
joins the Aras in Slrvan and the two rivers debouch into the Caspian 
Sea, in the vicinity of Tiflis alters its direction and runs north-south; 
it flows south of the fort at Tiflis and then adopts an easterly course. 
Within the precincts of the city and the fort, the course of the river 
is flanked by a high stone wall; where the river meets the mountain 
on the slopes of which the fort stands, it is spanned by a strong 
bridge that carries the highroad to the interior of Georgia. The city 
of Tiflis is situated to the west of this bridge. From the mountain, 
there issues an abundance of springs, some seventy or eighty of 
which are hot springs. In former times, both Muslim rulers and in- 
fidel Georgian princes built domes over these hot springs, and these 
now constitute the public baths for the inhabitants of Tiflis. Some of 
these bathhouses are situated within the fort, but the majority are 
outside. 'Foday, some thirty or forty of these bathhouses are actually 
in oi3eration, and others could be brought into use. 

The fort has always been considered to be impregnable because it 
is protected on three sides by the mountain, and on the remaining 
side by the waters of the Kor. Its physical surroundings are such that 
there is no suitable camp site within the environs of the city or the 
fort. That this fort, which is the key to the control of the provinces of 
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Georgia and Sirvdn, should be captured with such remarkable ease 
can be attributed only to God’s help and the good fortune of the 
Shah. The inhabitants of the city of Tiflis are mostly Christians, Ar- 
menians, and Georgians, with a small Muslim minority. There are 
many ancient Christian churches and places of worship in the city 
and the surrounding area. 

While the Shah was engaged in his campaign in Georgia, there 
occurred the death of Gorgln Khan, the son of Sam^’un Khan, the 
ruler of Kartlia. A number of Georgian nobles visited the Shah to 
report this to him, and the Shah appointed Gorgln’s son, Lu^rs^lb 
Khan, ruler of Kartlia, and styled him “my son.” The Shah sent 
splendid gifts to the new ruler and to the women of the royal house- 
hold, and he instructed one of the moqarrabs, Mohammad Beg Beg- 
dllu Samlu, to go to Kartlia and see to the welfare of the dependents 
of the deceased. Mohammad Beg returned within a few days, bring- 
ing with him a number of princes and Georgian nobles who were 
overwhelmed by the tangible marks of the Shah’s generosity and 
returned to their own country happy and contented. Additional gifts 
were also sent to Lu^rs^b Khan. 

The governorship of Tiflis, and the post of commandant of the 
fort, were given to Mohammad Sultan Sams al-Dinlu, known as Dell 
Mohammad, who was allotted a detachment of musketeers from 
troops of the royal household. All supplies of weapons, equipment, 
and munitions from the forts at Lori and Tumanus were removed and 
taken to the fort at Erivan. The Shah then proceeded to' Erl van, 
with the intention of repairing the fort there as a preliminary to the 
reconquest of Slrvan, provided the Ottomans sent no reinforcements 
to their garrisons there. The Shah marched from Tiflis to Gokca 
Deniz® in ten days, over a route of formidable difficulty through the 
Aktabad^ Mountains; the route lay through forests so dense that the 
light of day hardly percolated through. 

One of the administrative changes this year involved the dismissal 
from the ^addrat of Emir Abu’l-Vall EnjQ SirazI, and the appoint- 
ment in his place of QazI Khan the son of Mirza Borhan, an emi- 
nent Sab'I I^asanl seyyed of Qazvin and a descendant of Qazl 
Jahan, the vizier of Shah Tahmasp. Some of Emir Abu’l-Vall’s em- 
ployees had, without the sadr*s knowledge, been guilty of embezzle- 

large lake lying east of ErlvAn. 

^See TM, p. 167. 
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ment of funds belonging to the shrine at MaShad; they had been 
emboldened to commit this crime by the ;adr’s dislike of unpleasant- 
ness and his consequent tendency to keep himself aloof from the 
actual administration of the shrine revenues. Some important 
districts, such as Isfahan, Qom, Yazd, and Kashan, were constituted 
as a separate jurisdiction, and the office of fodr in these areas was 
conferred on Mir JalSl al-Din I^asan £$fah3nl, a learned 

seyyed from the metropolitan district of Isfahan, whose forebears 
had had a distinguished record of public service under the Safavid 
dynasty. 

The Restoration of the Fort at Ertvan and Various Inci- 
dents Which Occurred before the Shah Decided to Sub- 
jugate Strvdn 

On his arrival at Gdkca Deniz, the Shah kept with him Allah- 
verdl Khan and some of his personal retainers and moqarrabs, and 
sent all the rest of his troops, under the command of Allahqoll Beg, 
the qilriibaSl, to Erivan to repair the fort there. 'Fhe Shah himself 
marched in leisurely fashion toward Nakcevan via Sishan, hunting 
as he went. 

About this time, the Shah received representations from Sama’Qn 
Khan, the former ruler of Georgia who had been carried off to Istan- 
bul by the Ottomans. A Georgian woman named Golcehra had been 
in the service of dependents of the Safavid house during the reign of 
Shah Tahmasp, had returned with Sama’On to Georgia after the death 
of Tahmasp, and had been sent with Sama’Qn to Istanbul by the 
women of the Georgian royal house. Golcehra, by dint of knowing 
her way around and how to conduct herself as a servant, had insinu- 
ated herself into the service of Valeda Sultan, the mother of the 
Ottoman Sultan Mohammad III, who had great political influence. 
After she had been at Istanbul for a considerable time, a group of 
Ottoman viziers and principal officers of state, at the instigation of 
DarviS Pasha the grand vizier, sent her and a davoS to the Shah on 
behalf of SamQ’Qn Khan, with the following message: “Just rulers 
have also placed the security and welfare of the people of the world 
above their material aspirations. Enmity and strife between two 
powerful kings causes destruction to their realms, disrupts the lives 
of the common people, and causes needless bloodshed.’’ The message 
went on to appeal to the Shah to terminate his hostilities against the 
Ottoman Sultan so that he might acquire renown in this world and 
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reward in the next. In return» the Ottoman officials, and in particular 
Darvls Pasha, pledged themselves to work for peace. 

The Shah in his reply reminded SamS’un Khan and the Ottoman 
senior officials that a lengthy period of peace had existed between 
Shah Tahmasp and the Ottoman Sultan Suleyman II and his suc- 
cessor Selim II. This peace had been broken after the death of Shah 
Tahmasp by the Ottomans, who had seen their opportunity to take 
advantage of Iran’s internal problems and to occupy Iranian terri- 
tory. The Shah said he was now merely seeking to recover that 
territory. If the Ottoman Sultan was prepared to make peace on the 
basis of the status quo ante as regards borders, he was ready to 
conclude peace for the benefit of God’s servants. Otherwise, he would 
continue to wage war until he had achieved all his objectives. 

Another event which occurred this year was a raid by Emir Guna 
Khan’s troops into Ottoman territory as &r as Van and 'Adeljav^z in 
retaliation for the incursion by the Ottomans the previous year into 
the Gokca Deniz area and their plundering of several villages be- 
longing to the Emir. A considerable number of local chieftains visited 
Emir Guna Khan both to demonstrate their loyalty and to obtain 
various objectives they had in mind, and Emir Guna Khan, acting as 
their intermediary, took them to meet the Shah at his camp near 
Nakcevan. They included various Kurdish chiefs of the Mahmud! 
tribe, such as Abdollah Beg, governor of I^osab; Zeynal Khan, gov- 
ernor of Qara ye^^ar; Mo$|af^ Beg, governor of Maku; Zeynal Beg, 
governor of Cors; and ambassadors from the Ottoman vassal gover- 
nors in the area, such as Mir Saraf, governor of Jazira; Ha al-Din 
Khan, son of Saraf Khan, governor of Tiflis; and Zakaria Khan IJak- 

kan. 

Emir Guna Khan was ordered to join the other emirs at Erlvan, 
and the various chieftains were received graciously by the Shah. 
Zeynal Beg was confirmed as governor of Cors, and Mo$tafa Beg as 
governor of Maku; the latter received a cash bonus of two hundred 
royal Iraqi gold tomdn. The case of Abdollah Beg presented greater 
difficulty. Abdollah Beg, after the death of his brother Soleyman 
Beg, had assumed the position of head of the tribe and governor of 
iTosab. His cousin Zeynal Khan had been hostile toward Soleyman 
Beg, and had wrested Qara ye$ar from the latter by force. This 
Zeynal Khan, after the Shah’s victorious campaign against Jegal- 
oglQ, had presented himself to the Shah at Salmas and had been 
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favored by the Bdyandor sultans^ and allowed to maintain his position 
as independent governor of Ordubad. After the accession of Shah 
£sma*il I, because of the slanders of envious men and persons with 
an ulterior motive, he went into voluntary exile to Egypt. Eventually, 
Shah Esma*il happened to pass through OrdQbad^ and inquired why 
the magnificent residences he saw there were in such a state of decay, 
^oseyn Beg Lala, one of the Shah’s close companions, told him the 
whole story. He also mentioned that Malek BahrSLm was a kinsman 
of the secretary I^ja Atlq who, when Esma’il emerged from Gllan 
to make his bid for power, was the first man to affix his endorsement 
to Esma’il’s letters of apF>ointment. "Fhis information increased the 
Shah’s interest in the case, and he wrote a friendly letter to Malek 
Bahram, calling on him to return to his native land. Malek Bahrdm 
did so and set about putting his affairs in order. 

Under Shah Tahmasp, Malek Bahram was regarded with even 
greater favor, and was appointed kalantar at Ordub^d. Shah Tah- 
masp was very much attached to Ordubad, so much so that he had 
the finest artists embellish the portico of the Cehel Sotun palace at 
Qazvin with a landscape painting of the area. The Shah frequently 
went fishing in the waters of the Aras, and on such occasions he used 
to stay at OrdQbad at the home of Malek Bahram, who entertained 
him royally and consequently rose still higher in the Shah’s favor. 
The late Mirza KafI,^o the secretary, because he was a relative of 
Malek Bahram, was appointed monSl aUmamalek (state scribe)' ‘ by 
Shah Tahmasp, and for some years was the confidant and close 
companion of the Shah. In short, by virtue of their excellent service 
to the Safavid dynasty, the Ordubadls usually had one of their num- 
ber in this high office. 

Malek Bahram, when he was well into his eighties, decided to go 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina and the resting places of the 
Imams, but he died en route between Damascus and Medina. His 
son Adham Beg, who was with his father, buried Malek Bahram 
where he died, at a place called Qgl’a-ye ^eydar. When Ma*$Qm Beg 
$afavl later went on a pilgrimage (976/1568),'^ Malek Bahrdm’s 

*The Aq QoyQnlQ dynasty, at the height of their power in Iran, 1467-78 (see Savory, 
Struggle). 

^On the Aras River, southeast of Nakc^van. 

*®Died 969/1561-62. He was a native of OrdCkbad. 

**See TM, p. 132. 

*2For his career, see Savory, Principal Offices 11, pp. 75-76. He was killed in mysteri- 
ous circumstances in 976/1568 while crossing Ottoman territory en route to Mecca 
and Medina. 
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eldest son Mlrak Beg was in the emir’s retinue, and he removed his 
father’s body and had it reinterred at Medina. 

At the time of his death, Malek BahrSm had five sons living, and 
I knew them all. Although biographical details about them are not 
strictly relevant to my history, nevertheless, as I indicated at the be- 
ginning of this section, my deep friendship for and devotion to this 
family comp>el me to give them. Malek BahrSm’s eldest son was the 
Mlrak Beg mentioned above. When the latter first left OrdubSid, he 
entered the service of Ma‘§Qm Beg $afavl, under whom he held the 
offices of secretary (monSi) and army scribe (laSkar-nevlsy^ He 
eventually rose to the rank of vizier, a p>ost in which he enjoyed full 
independence for a number of years. When Ma’$um Beg, shriven as 
he was for the holy pilgrimage, was slain by the Ottomans, Mlrak 
Beg took charge of the martyred emir’s dependents and looked after 
them. Finally, Mlrak Beg was appointed majles-nevls (secretary of 
state)^^ at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and was thus able to continue 
to care for their welfare. While still in office, he died at Qom. 

The second son of Malek Bahr^m was Adham Beg, who was also a 
man of ability. After his father’s death, Adham Beg completed the 
rites of the pilgrimage and then returned to court, where he began 
his training in bookkeeping. He was subsequently appointed mostow- 
fl (accountant) in the financial administration of Sultan Mo^tafd 
Mlrza,'5 and finally became the latter’s vizier. When Sultan Mo$iafa 
Mlrza was put to death by Shah Esma'il II in 984/1576, Adham 
Beg was out of a job for some time. After the accession of Sultkn Mo- 
hammad Shah, he was appointed kaldntar of Tabriz, an important 
post. But he left this office because of the arrogant and self-opinion- 
ated behavior of Emir Khan Torkmdn and his financial officials, and 
retired to Ordubdd. When Emir Khan Torkm2ln was dismissed by 
Sultan I^amza Mlrzd (992/1584) and subsequently executed, and 
Allqoll Khan Fath-oglu Ostajlu was made governor of Tabriz, the 
latter invited Adham Beg to resume his former position, and he ul- 
timately became vizier to the governor. 


»See TM, pp. 141-42. 

*^See TM, p. 121. The majles-neuls, also called vdqe*a-nevls, was possibly the most 
important official in the bureaucracy after the vizier of the supreme dlvdn, and was 
sometimes termed vazlr-e ^ap in contradistinction from the latter, who was termed 
vazlT-e rdst. 

i^The fifth son of Shah Tahmasp; born ca. 964/1556-57, put to death by Shah Es- 
ma*il II in 984/1576. 
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After his accession, Shah Abbas executed Allqoll Khan Fath- 
oglQ OstajlQ, and Adham Beg was appointed vizier to Aslams Khan 
Tatl-oglfi Zu’l-C^dar, the keep>er of the seal. Finally, he tired of 
worldly office, and turned his mind more to the acquiring of merit 
in the. life to come. He retired for a while to the Ardabll shrine, but 
after his eminent brother had expressed the wish to see him, he 
visited him in Iraq and decided to take up residence at Shiraz, where 
he received an annual pension, amounting to one hundred royal to- 
m&n, in the form of a tax immunity assigned on the revenues of Qa$r 
al-Dast near Shiraz. From Shiraz he again performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and on several occasions performed the pilgrimage to 
MaShad. He died at Shiraz in the Year of the Fowl, 1017/1608-09. 

Malek Bahram’s third son was H^tem B^, who presently holds the 
office of vizier with the title of e'temdd al-dowla. He succeeded his 
father as kaldntar of OrdQbad and dischai^ed his duties admirably 
despite his youth. But he voluntarily left this post in disgust after 
disputes with a number of envious pjeople. He went to the Shah’s 
court and, some time afterward, became the vizier of Dell BQdaq 
RumlQ, the governor of iToy. After the dismissal of the latter, I;^atem 
Beg was unemployed for a year or two, and lived at OrdQbad. After 
the accession of Shah Esma'il II, he took up residence near the 
Ardabll shrine. After the accession of Sultan Mohammad Shah, he 
was appointed vizier to Vali Khan Afsar, the governor of Kerman. 
After the accession of Shah Abbas, Vail Khan came to court, and 
the governorship of Kerman devolved upon his son, BektSS Khan; at 
the behest of Vail Khan, I;;Iatem Beg had no choice but to remain at 
Kerman as vizier to BektaS Khan. 

As the reader will recall, the arrogant behavior of BektaS Khan 
led to trouble between him and Ya’qQb Khan Zu’l-Qadar, the govern* 
or of Shiraz, himself not a model of humility. Eventually Ya’qQb 
Khan marched against BektaS Khan, who was defeated and killed in 
a battle near Yazd. As a result of this incident, H^tem Beg’s posses- 
sions were plundered, but Ya’qQb Khan, after he had met I;^atem 
Beg, treated him with honor and took him back with him to Shiraz. 
When all this was reported to the Shah, and the royal army reached 
Isfahan, Shah Abbas sent a qOr/^l to summon I:^§tem Beg to court. 
The Shah’s intention was to rehabilitate ^atem Beg, but Ya’qQb 
Khan foolishly thought that the Shah had summoned him in order to 
make inquiries into what had happened to BektaS Khan’s treasuries 
and other possessions, and he could not decide whether to send him 
CHT not. But ultimately he had no alternative. 
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At the time when FarhSld Khan marched from Shiraz to Kerman to 
deal with the revolt of Yusof Khan Afsar at Kerman (998/1590), 
I^atem Beg went with him, since he had years of experience of af- 
fairs at Kerman and was trusted by the Afs^r tribe. Ij^atem Beg played 
a large part in the settlement reached at Kerman. He returned to 
Shiraz and was received in audience by the Shah, who appointed him 
to the office of mostowft al-mamdlek (comptroller of finance). After 
holding this office for six months, during which he did most of the 
work of the vizier's office as well, he was appointed vizier of the 
supreme divan on New Year's Day 1000^® (the Year of the Hare)/21 
March 1591. Although I have said a few words in praise of I^atem Beg 
in the exordium to this history, I cannot forbear to repeat myself 
here. 

In the course of his tenure of office as vizier, liatem Beg rendered 
oustanding service to the Safavid dynasty. His concern was for the 
welfare of all men, and he brought security into the lives of Iranians. 
The pernicious system of fines, which former viziers had sanctioned 
as one of their |3erquisites of office and which bore heavily upon the 
people, was found by Shah Abbas to be incompatible with royal 
justice, and was abolished, yatem Beg was a model for all in regard to 
the administration of justice, his knowledge of accounting procedures, 
and his organization of dtvdn affairs. On several occasions he was 
given special missions by the Shah which necessitated his absence 
from court, and he fulfilled these tasks to the Shah's satisfaction. 
These are related in their proper chronological sequence, and I will 
not weary the reader by repeating them here. In the Year of the Dog, 
1019/1610-11, H^tem Beg was sent to subdue the rebel Emir Khan 
Baradust and capture the fort of Domdom. One night, in his camp 
before the castle walls, he was suddenly taken ill and died, to the 
great sorrow of all. His son, Mlrzd AbQ T^leb, succeeded him as 
vizier of the supreme divdn. At the time of writing, 1025/1616-17, 
the latter still holds this post. May he long continue to prosper in the 
Shah's favorl 

The fourth son of Malek Bahrdm was AbQ TorQb Beg, and the 
fifth was Abu T^leb Beg; both were skilled in the secretarial art and 
in bookkeeping, and both were present at court in the time of Shah 
Tahmasp. AbQ Tor2ib Beg was for some time an accountant (mostow- 
fi) at MaShad. From the time of Shah Esma'il onward, he was vizier 
to the governor of MaShad, MorteiQqolI Khan Pomdk, until his 

'*New Year’s Day of the Year of the Hare fell on 25 Jornada I, 999. 
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death. Abu T^leb Beg was the accountant of the governor-general of 
Herat, Allqoll Khan SdmlQ, to whom he was related. In 1587, Ab- 
dollSh Khan Ozbeg invaded Khorasan and laid siege to Herat. After 
enduring a protracted siege,^^ the situation for the defenders became 
desperate, and Allqoll Khan sent a small delegation, consisting of 
Abu aleb Beg and a few of his exhausted S^mlus, to the Uzbeg Khan 
in the forlorn hope of obtaining truce terms. But the latter, in viola- 
tion of all accepted protocol regarding the treatment of envoys, slew 
them all by having them fired from cannons in the direction of the 
fort. 

It is now time to return to the main theme of my discourse. When 
Shah Abbas proposed to visit OrdubSid, I^^tem Beg’s retainers 
hastened to make all necessary preparations for his visit, and the in- 
habitants turned out in force to demonstrate their loyalty and wel- 
come the Shah. In a relaxed and happy mood, the Shah lodged at 
residences belonging to the vizier’s family. The vizier organized a 
feast worthy of such a guest. Bowls of wine were circulated freely by 
handsome youths and rosy-cheeked girls, and the vizier’s retainers 
exerted themselves to the utmost to supply the guests with food, 
drink, and fruits of all kinds. For several days the vizier entertained 
his guests, comprising all the emirs and principal officers of state, 
and all the Shah’s personal officers and the moqarrabs of the court. 
In addition, as the emirs who had been busy restoring the fortress at 
ErTvan completed their tasks, they began to arrive at OrdQbad. A 
number of the nobles, in accordance with their means, distributed 
lodging allowances and other gifts to these men, and the servants and 
entertainers were rewarded with robes of honor, cash payments, and 
lavish compliments. 

After a few days at Ordubad, the Shah expressed the wish to be 
taken on a tour of places of interest in the surrounding area. One 
such place was the flourishing village of Vanand, situated on the 
slopes of a mountain, with a valley running through it. Both sides of 
the valley were covered with gardens and orchards, and watered by 
countless springs. Some of the Na$lrlya family have their residences 
here too, and here again the vizier made provision for his guests. The 
Shah then moved to the small town of Kails, where most of the in- 
habitants are Christians, but where some Muslims also live. 

> ^Allqoll Khan whose rival Morsedqoll Khan OstajlO deliberately delayed 

sending him assistance, was forced to surrender Herat after putting up a heroic re- 
sistance against the Uzbegs for nearly a year (August 1587-summer 1588). 
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After visiting these places, the Shah returned to OrdQbad to make 
his plans for the invasion of Slrvdn. An extremely difficult road, 
known as the Darra-ye All route, runs from OrdQbad across QarS- 
bag. The Shah ordered his army to take this route, and to rendezvous 
in the lush and level plains near ColdQr and Bargos^t. In view of the 
arduous nature of the route, the Shah and his party gave the main 
body ten days’ start. They remained at OidubSd for this period as 
guests of the Na^Irlya family, who continued to entertain them on a 
scale that won plaudits even from their detractors. Shah Abbas 
again expressed satisfaction with his reception, and conferred robes 
of honor on all the family. The fort at ErlvSn being now restored, the 
Shah moved, there for safekeeping all stores and his officers’ personal 
belongings. Emir Guna was made commandant, and the Shah 
marched to join the main army. 

The Shakes Successful Expedition to Sirvdn 

Not one of the leading officers of the Safavid state approved of the 
plan to invade SlrvSn. The army had been in the field for four years, 
and for nearly two of these years Azerbaijan had suffered from a crop 
shortage. The price of wheat had soared, and the ordinary soldiers, 
for want of fodder for their animals, lacked mounts and were obliged 
to go on foot. The officers only kept their horses going by allowing 
them to graze the thin grass of the plains, and the animals were weak 
and lacking in stamina as a result. "Fhe men’s equipment was also in 
poor shape as a result of the length of time they had been in the field. 
On top of all this, the Shah’s advisers were of the opinion that the 
Ottomans, since they had not put a fresh army in the field this year, 
would undoubtedly do so in the spring. If the Safavid army were to 
campaign in Slrvan now, it would be in an even sorrier state by the 
spring and would be unable to withstand a fresh Ottoman invasion. 
They therefore counseled the Shah to return to Iraq and reequip his 
army to meet this probable threat. 

The Shah, however, had had premonitions of victory, and was not 
going to miss the chance to invade Slrvan while the Ottoman garri- 
sons there could not hope to receive any reinforcements. He therefore 
gave the order to march. He also sent Mobammad Beg, the son of Kur 
Kolafa Rumlu, who was one of the officers attached to his person and 
was an experienced, sensible, and able officer, to Abmad Pasha, the 
beglerbeg, and the other Ottoman officers at SamakI with a letter 
similar in terms to that which he had sent to the Ottoman garrison at 
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Ganja. The gist of the letter was as follows: 

Since I opened my campaign for the recovery of 
my hereditary provinces of Azerbaijan and SlrvSn, 
my efforts have been uniformly crowned by victory, 
and I have captured the forts in my path. No new 
Ottoman army has taken the field this year, and no 
help can reach you till next year. Consider your 
probable fate (bearing in mind the fate of the garri- 
son at Ganja) if you continue to resist; contrast the 
amnesty granted to the garrisons at Tiflis and TQ- 
manus. The purpose of this letter is to warn you 
that, if I am forced to take the fort by storm, no quar- 
ter will be granted, and the blood of your men will be 
upon your heads. 

While waiting for a reply, the Shah filled in time hunting. 

On receiving this letter, Abmad Pasha took counsel with his offi- 
cers. They usually followed the advice of Sams al-Din Pasha, who 
was descended from the shaikhs of Sirvan but had risen high in 
Ottoman favor through his services to them and had been rewarded 
with the status of emir and pasha. On this occasion, Sams al-Din 
Pasha behaved like a fraudulent and hypocritical shaikh. By specious 
arguments he seduced the garrison from the path of security and 
safety, and he tried by trickery and deceit to delay the approach of 
the qezelbdJ army. Using hy{X)critical speech which lacked the ring 
of truth, he replied to Mobammad Beg as follows. It was true, he 
said, that the province of SirvSn belonged to the officers of the king 
of Iran. “However,” he said, "it will be impossible for us to leave in 
the depths of winter, since we all have our families here with us. Let 
us ask the Shah for three or four months’ grace, during which time 
he can amuse himself by hunting in the ArasbSr region. In the spring, 
when once again it becomes possible to move freely, if our actions do 
not suit the Shah, we will leave the outcome to God.” 

At this juncture, some people in SamSkl who had relatives in the 
Safavid camp sent a message to the Shah outlining the Ottoman 
plans: Abmad Pasha, they said, had sent Sams al-Din Pasha to Istan- 
bul to obtain help; pending the arrival of reinforcements, Abmad 
Pasha intended to withdraw from SamakI to Darband, which was an 
even stronger fort with the strong defensive terrain of Dagestan be- 
hind it, and sptend the winter there. 
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Sams al-Dln Pasha returned via Kaffa bringing letters of appoint- 
ment from the Ottoman Sultan to the Ottoman governors in Sirvan 
and to the people of Slrvan. Several thousand Janissaries were on 
their way and had already reached Kaffa; a major Ottoman army 
would take the field at the beginning of spring, and Cazl GerSy 
Khan, the ruler of the Crimea, would lead a Tartar force to Slrvan. 
The Sultan urged Alimad Pasha to defend Sam^k^ and to abandon his 
plan to retire to Darband. Finally, in an allusion to his illuminatory 
insight and miraculous powers, he declared that the saints and the 
aqtdb^^ had informed him that the qezelbds forces would not succeed 
in their attempt to subjugate Slrvan, and that no harm would befall 
the fort at Samdkl or its garrison. 

The Ottoman garrison at SamakI was deceived by the lying words 
of their Sultan, who was as hypocritical as Amr b. al-‘A§,‘® and deter- 
mined to defend the fort at Sam^kl, hoping to hold the qezelbds off 
until the arrival of reinforcements in the spring. When the Shah 
realized what their plan was, he marched from his camp at Khan 
Arki in the Arasbar district and reached the Kor River on 3 Ramazan 
1015/2 January 1607. The Ottomans had destroyed the bridge at 
Javad,2o and there was no other crossing point nearby. The Shah there- 
fore crossed over with his men by boat, leaving the baggage to be 
floated across later on rafts constructed of wood and reeds. The horses 
and camels were driven into the river and forced to swim across. 

The next day, the Shah continued his march north of the river, 
camped at Qara Su, and then proceeded toward Samaki via the 
Masamal Pass. It was ten days before the rest of his troops and the 
commissariat personnel succeeded in crossing the river and joining 
him. The crossing of the river at such a season was in itself a tremen- 
dous feat; indeed, it was thought by many to be impossible. Chunks of 
ice and mounds of snow filled the river and made navigation haz- 
ardous for the boatmen. The weaker horses, camels, and donkeys, 
unable to cope with the current and the ice and snow, were drowned 
in midstream. Many of the stronger animals were terrified by the ice 

^^AqfSb: plural of qofb: the qotb is at the top of the Sufi hierarchy of saints whose 
unseen presence is a powerful influence in preserving the order of the universe. 

*®^rhe celebrated Muslim general who conquered Egypt in 19/640. The reference 
here is to his mission to Abyssinia in 616. Before his own conversion to Islam, he was 
one of two envoys sent from Mecca to try and persuade the Abyssinian Negus to sur- 
render a number of Muslims who had taken refuge with him from persecution by the 
Meccans. 

^Just east of the confluence of the Aras and Kor rivers. 
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floes and turned back; on reaching the southern bank, they were once 
again driven into the water, where they stayed afloat for a while but 
finally drowned. Those animals which were not terrified by the ice 
floes but swam on changed course every time they found their passage 
blocked by ice, and swam along with the stream until they found a 
gap in the ice. In this way, some of them finished up half a farsak, and 
some as much as a farsak, downstream before they made their way to 
the northern bank. In short, the Safavid losses in animals were very 
high. 

Meanwhile, the Shah had crossed the Mas^m^l Pass, and, on 10 
Rama/an 1015/9 January 1607, he set his troops in proper order 
and marched on Samakl. He chose as a siteior his camp a spot about 
a mile to the west of the fort, flanked by two mountains. The Ottoman 
garrison, consisting of about four thousand men, looked to the de- 
fense of the fort. 

The Siege of Samdki 

No sooner had the Safavid army settled into camp than heavy rain 
began to fall; this transformed the ground into a sea of mud, and 
made it difficult for the men to move from the main camp to the com- 
missariat section either on foot or on horseback. More serious was the 
fact that the army was cut off from the outside world; food supplies in 
the camp began to run low, and prices rose correspondingly. Barley 
and straw were particularly scarce. To alleviate the situation, the 
Shah ordered that all horses and transport and riding donkeys not 
needed for the siege were to be sent to the alluvial plain of the Kor 
River, a warmer region where both dried and fresh grass was always 
available. For two or three months the Safavid troops sat it out in 
camp: The weather was uniformly bad; the sky was constantly over- 
cast; and it rained nearly every day and sometimes incessantly, day 
and night. 

As soon as RamazSn was over, the Shah proceeded with the siege, 
despite the weather. My learned readers will be aware that the city of 
Samdkl is situated astride the highway along a valley. The oldest 
part of the town, which contains the residential quarters of the ordi- 
nary people, lies to the south on the lower slopes of a mountain. The 
residences of the governors and princes of bygone times are adjacent 
to the mountain to the north, on higher ground overlooking the rest of 
the city. The Ottomans had constructed citadels in each quarter and 
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connected them by defense works. The northerly citadel, standing on 
higher ground, has lofty masonry towers, too high to scale and too 
strong to be breached by sappers’ tools. In addition, because of the 
lie of the land, the construction of breastworks to the north would be 
a difficult task. 

Having completed his appraisal of the Ottoman position, the Shah 
divided up the work of digging trenches. The sector to the north fell to 
Allahverdl Khan; to the west, the sector in which the royal camp lay, 
and which faced the whole length of the city and the two forts, the 
work of constructing breastworks was divided between the qtir^ibdst 
and the qurcis; Zu’l-Faqar Khan and the army of Azerbaijan; Qarca- 
qay Beg with the goldms and musketeers; and Ganj All Khan, the 
governor of Kerman. In the southwest corner was stationed Allqoll 
Khan S^mlQ, the eslk-dqdslbdsl. The rest of the emirs were instructed 
to assist wherever they were needed; no troops were stationed east of 
the Ottoman position. 

There were no materials at hand for the construction of breast- 
works, and neither camels nor donkeys were available to get through 
the mud to fetch any. So the Shah, who had had the advantage in his 
youth of learning the arts of war from experienced veterans, ordered 
his men to start digging trenches, commencing at a point a consider- 
able distance from the fort. Every few yards the Shah ordered a tower- 
like structure to be erected, with a ditch around it, and in these de- 
fense points he stationed musketeers, archers, and crack troops to 
protect the men who were digging the trenches. In this Way, the 
trenches were pushed forward. 

The work went on steadily, despite the incessant rain. At first, the 
Ottomans would march out boldly to the south and east of the cita- 
dels, where no Safavid troops were stationed, and draw themselves 
up in battle array on the slopes of the mountain; sometimes they came 
closer, and there was some skirmishing. The Safavids were unable to 
deliver a cavalry charge, which would have taught the enemy a lesson, 
because most of their horses, not needed in siege warfare, had been 
sent off to the pasture grounds mentioned earlier. The Ottomans 
daily grew bolder, intercepting Safavid troops as they moved about 
the camp and attacking them. Finally, the Shah discovered that some 
men had sent their horses off to pasture although they had sufficient 
supplies of fodder to keep them in camp. He reprimanded them, and 
told them to get their horses back • forthwith. When they got them 
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back, they charged the Ottomans on several occasions and drove 
them back behind their defenses. 

By this time, the palisades were creeping closer to the walls, the 
breastworks were being strengthened, and the Ottomans were penned 
more and more within the four walls of their forts. Several times they 
launched attacks on the breastworks, but were repulsed. The besiegers 
now began mining operations, and the Shah ordered the heavy siege 
guns that had been used at Ganja to be transported to Sam^ki- Since 
it was advisable that the Shah, in order to protect the weak and the 
lower classes in Sam^kl, appoint a governor before the capture of the 
forts so that the latter could assume his responsibilities immediately, 
he appointed Zu’l-Faqar Khan Qaram3nla governor of Samakl and 
amir aUomara of the whole province of SlrvSn. I will digress at this 
point to give details of other victories which took place during the 
siege of Samaki. 

The Capture of the Forts at Baku and Darband 

I do not have to tell my readers that, with God's help, the most 
astonishing feats can be achieved by man — for example, the capture 
of the great fortresses at Baku and Darband, which are protected on 
the one side by the Caspian Sea and on the landward side by earth- 
works of immense size and strength. The fort at Darband, also known 
as Bab al-Abvab and Alexander’s Bastion, has an extremely high 
keep, and the city walls actually extend into the sea. At the time that 
the garrison at SamakI was thinking of withdrawing to Darband, it did 
not enter anyone’s head that the fortress at Darband might be cap- 
tured. When the garrison at Samaki allowed itself to be trapp>ed there, 
however, only a token force of some two or three hundred men was 
left at each of the other two forts — and these men were mostly locals 
who had been enrolled by the Ottomans and who received fodder 
allowances and assignments. 

After the Shah had been camped before Sam^kl for a few days, 
some local notables at B3ku decided to demonstrate their loyalty to 
him by gathering together a band of men and attempting to seize the 
commandant and take possession of the fort. Their plot was discovered 
by the Ottomans, and so the conspirators decided to strike first. They 
seized the commandant and rounded up his men one by one, killing 
any who resisted arrest. A number of locals who had thrown in their 
lot with the Ottomans and who had received trading licenses and 
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assignments on the revenue from them did not resist the coup but hid 
themselves. The news of this patriotic act reached the Shah, and was 
followed shortly afterward by the arrival of the prisoners and the 
heads of the slain. The conspirators were rewarded with robes of 
honor, cash payments, tax immunities, and all the property and 
possessions of the enemy in Baku. 

When the news of this loyal act reached Darband, the inhabitants 
there conceived the idea of demonstrating their loyalty too, even 
though most of them had entered Ottoman service and had been en- 
rolled in the military. The leader of the coup was the son of Ifaja 
Mohammad DarbandT. During the reign of Shah Tahmasp, his father 
had {performed distinguished service in SirvSn and had been a faithful 
servant of the Shah. It so happened that the Shah had appointed OsmI 
Khan Qeytaq governor of Darband when the latter had visited him in 
his camp near Ganja, and OsmI Khan had left the royal camp at Alget- 
cay bearing in his hand the royal mandate appointing him to the 
governorship of Darband. The leaders of the conspiracy now sum- 
moned OsmI Khan, who marched to Darband with two or three hun- 
dred men from Qeytaq. The townspeople declared for the Shah and 
opened the gates to him. The Ottoman commandant I:Iasan Pasha, 
known as Kor, in great alarm retreated inside the keep with some 
sixty or seventy Ottomans of whose loyalty he could be certain. 

The son of i^ja Mobammand Darbandl then visited the Shah with a 
group of notables from Darband and a number of OsmI Khan’s re- 
tainers. The Shah praised them for their fine achievement and con- 
ferred on them robes of honor, cash bonuses, and jeweled weapons. 
He declared the income from their estates to be free of tax, and re- 
mitted all divan dues to the townspeople. He sent a letter to UsmI 
Khan, congratulating him and exhorting him to show concern for the 
lower classes of society, ManQcehr Beg, a goldm of the royal house- 
hold, who had demonstrated his competence, was sent to take charge 
of Darband with a detachment of Cagat^y, Kords^nl, Iraqi, and Bafql 
musketeers; his orders were to guard the roads and to capture the 
keep. Several other emirs were ordered to support him: Shah Na^ar 
Beg Tukell,2> who had recently been promoted to the rank of khan and 
appointed governor of Mashad; Sahqoll Sultan Mir Bay^t; Ne'matol- 
lah Sultan Mir $QfI; and others. 

These emirs joined OsmI Khan at Darband and besieged the keep. 

2* A CaftatSy tribe (see TM, p. 17). 
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Palisades were pushed up close to the walls, mines were sunk be- 
neath the towers, and the situation looked black for the defenders. 
Kor lilasan sued for quarter; if he and his men were spared, he said, he 
would hand over the keep and would present himself to the Shah and 
offer his services to him. The emirs transmitted his request to the 
Shah, who granted it. Kor I^Iasan surrendered the keep and was en- 
rolled in the Shah’s service. 

In this way the mighty bastion of Darband, its one side resting on 
the slopjes of the Alborz Mountains, its other side joining the Caspian 
Sea, fell into Safavid hands. All the traffic between SlrvSn and the 
Kazar and Qepcaq steppes and the steppes of southern Russia is 
channeled through one gate in this bastion, known as the B^b al- 
Abvab. The $adr, Mir Jalal al-Din liasan $ala’I, composed the fol- 
lowing chronogram: ’Auspicious was the capture of imperial Dar- 
band. ”22 I heard a story from an elderly citizen of Slrvan about a 
caravan which reached Darband from the north after nightfall and 
was obliged to camp outside the walls. In the morning, when the gates 
were opened, there was no trace of the caravan. It was discovered 
that the caravan had managed to squeeze by close to the walls of the 
fort on the ocean side, where the water is comparatively shallow at 
certain states of the side. 

The Shah now orderc*d Qanbar Beg Gcizu-biiyuklQ, the chief sword- 
bearer, to repair the towers and strengthen the old bastion at Dar- 
band. Masons and engineers were detailed to carry out this work. In 
particular, the men were instructed to extend the walls into deeper 
water, if this was possible, so that it might not be possible for animals 
to bypass the fort even at low tide. 7'he plan was to construct a new 
tower out in the water, to link this to the existing tower by a stout 
wall, and to station alert guards on all the towers. This work took a 
long time, but was eventually completed by Qanbar Beg and his 
master craftsmen. I was told that, at the spot where the new tower 
was built, the engineers succeeded, by use of cunning techniques, in 
draining all water from the site. When this was done, the foundations 
of an old tower, dating from pre-Islamic times, were revealed; they 
were solidly built of stone, kiln-dried brick, and iron bars. The struc- 
ture had either collapsed in the course of time under the incessant 
pounding of the waves, or else the rulers of former times had de- 

^n^his chronogram appears to yield the dale 1017, whereas Darband presumably 
surrendered in 1015 or 1016/1607. 
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stroyed it to prevent the passage of foreign armies^’ and it had not been 
rebuilt by those who subsequently controlled the area. JanI Beg 
Khan, the ruler of the Qepcaq steppe,^^ invaded Azerbaijan by this 
route during the time of Malek Asraf CubanI, and TimQr marched 
north from Iran by this route against Toq tames Khan.^^ But God 
knoweth best what really happenedi 

It is the common belief that the “bastion of Alexander the Great” 
mentioned in the Koran is this same Bab al-Abvab. But this is impos- 
sible, because Alexander’s bastion was constructed of brass and iron 
and lead, at the farthest northeastern limits of the world, to form a 
barrier between mankind and Gog and Magog. The bastion at Dar- 
band, however, was constructed by Kosrow Anuslrvan to protect his 
subjects from the ravages of the people of the steppes, who bore no 
resemblance to human beings except the human form. Since it is the 
practice of the common people to attribute everything to God, p)er- 
haps for this reason Bab al-Abvab has been identified with Alex- 
ander’s bastion. Perfect knowledge belongs to God alonel Glory be to 
GodI What am I saying, where am I going, and what am I talking 
about? 

The fall of these two great fortresses (Baku and Darband) adversely 
affected the morale of the garrison at Samakl. At this juncture, yajjl 
Beyram arrived as ambassador from GazI Geray Khan, ruler of the 
Crimean Tartars; he was accompanied by the centurion T^leb Beg 
Ev-oglu, a kinsman of Abu’l-Qasem Beg, who had earlier been sent 
with letters of friendship from Shah Abbas to the Tartar Khan. The 
Tartar envoy brought gifts from his master and a letter in which the 
Tartar Khan expressed his loyalty to the Shah and declared himself 
to be a devoted servant of the Safavid house. In his letter, the Tartar 
Khan recalled his imprisonment at Alamut and his release through 
the kindness of Sultan I^Iamza MirzS, an episode which I related in 
the first book of this history. The refusal of the Tartar Khan to come 
to their assistance further dispirited the Ottoman garrison at Sam^kl, 
which had been led by the false assurances of Sams al-Din Pasha to 
hope for relief from this quarter. 

do not follow the argument here. I would have thought that the tower would 
better have prevented the passage of foreign armies if left standing. 

2^Khan of ihe Blue Horde in southern Russia and western Qeprdq 741-58/1341-57. 

**Khan of the White Horde in Siberia and eastern Qepeaq, 778-797/1376-95; re- 
united the White and Blue Hordes as the original Golden Horde 780/1378. and sacked 
Nizhni Novgorod and Moscow in 784/1382; the archenemy of TTmOr, who ul- 
timately expelled him from his domains. 

2«Koran, i8:94ff. 
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Events of the Year of the Sheep, Corresponding 
to Part of the Muslim Year 1015/1606-07 and 
Part of 1016/1607-08, the Twenty-First Year of 
the Reign of Shah Abbas 


New Year’s Day this year fell on Wednesday, 22 Zu’l-Qa’da 1015/ 
21 March. 1607. The Shah was still camped before the walls of 
Sama^I. The rain and continual cloud of the preceding three months 
gradually gave way to sunshine with the onset of spring, and the 
fields and plains around SamakI became green with new growth. The 
mud dried out, and tradesmen were once 'more able to come and go 
freely. 

The spirits of the troops rose accordingly, and they redoubled their 
efforts to take the fort. I:;Ioseynqol1 Beg Q^jar, the brother of Emir 
GQna Khan, who had been charged with bringing the heavy siege guns 
from Ganja, crossed the Kor without mishap and delivered the guns 
and gun carriages to the royal camp; one cannon was placed by Al- 
la hverdi Khan’s breastwork, and another at that of Qarcaqay Beg. 
Plr BOdaq Khan, the governor of Tabriz, obeyed the Shah’s summons 
and reported with his troops. After he had kissed the supports of the 
Shah’s throne, he was directed to take up his station east of the fort, 
where there were no Safavid troops at the moment, and to push 
breastworks forward on that side. On every side, the breastworks 
ringed the fort ever more closely, and sappers drove their tunnels 
ever closer to the walls. Then the si^e guns began hurling large 
boulders at the fort. 

It will be recalled that Shah Abbas had acceded to the Georgian 
request to make TabmOras Khan ruler of the Kakhetia district, and 
the party supporting that prince had pledged its submission to the 
Shah and promised to make amends for its p>ast shortcomings. Shah 
Abbas now called on TabmOras Khan to honor this pledge and to 
report for duty with his men before Samakl. But TahmQras, who 
constantly allowed himself, in his folly, to be seduced from the 
straight path by troublemakers, procrastinated. He begged to be 
excused from presenting himself for service in person, and promised 
he would send what troops he could under the command of his 
mother, Dldlf^l, who in fact managed the affairs of state. 
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The Shah replied that he had no objection to this, but warned 
1 ahmuras that more literal-minded people might interpret his failure 
to come in p^erson as disaffection, if not rebellion. His example might 
be followed by other frontier governors. The Shah advised him that 
his best course was to present himself in person at court to demon- 
strate his loyalty, and then to return to Georgia and send his mother 
with an army, ^ahmuras merely made more unacceptable excuses, 
and a few days later his mother arrived at Samakl with a Georgian 
force numbering not more than one thousand men, and some of those 
of doubtful quality. The Shah, although he was incensed by Tah- 
muras’s behavior, received his mother with great respect and intro- 
duced her to the members of the royal harem. The Georgian troops, 
however, were not detailed to carry out any duties during the whole 
of the time they were in the Shah’s camp. 

At this point, the governors of Dagestan and the princes of Circas- 
sia began to visit the Shah’s camp: the brothers of Rostam Khan, 
Osml Khan Qeytaq, AlT Beg Zajcorl, Ma’^um Khan the governor of 
Tabarest^n, and the like came and tendered their submission to the 
Shah. The people of Dagestan are wild beasts in human form who 
have been reared in the wilderness, deprived of any social graces or 
human intercourse. The said Ma‘§um Khan, having for no reason at 
all become apprehensive of something, suddenly departed for I'aba- 
restSn without taking leave of the Shah, who sent robes of honor and 
letters of appointment after him to reassure him. 

An astonishing incident occurred on Sunday, the ‘Eyd-e Azha (10 
Zu*l-Ij[ejja 1015/8 April 1607).* The Shah was standing in a portico 
which master carpenters had erected on wooden pillars at the side of 
the royal audience hall; the portico was roofed with reeds. He was 
participating in the ceremonies of the festival. A throne seat had been 
placed for the Shah’s use at the upper end of the portico, and the 
^drs, *olamd, emirs, viziers, and principal officers of state were 
gathered at the entrance awaiting their turn to kiss the royal throne 
seat and congratulate the Shah. About noon, the time the Shah was 
due to leave, it had been arranged that all the rest of the courtiers, 
those at court, such as the royal princes from Dagestan, representa- 
tives from Sirvdn, and qezelbdS nobles, should assemble in the 
portico. After all those at the Shah’s levee had been seated, they 
would be shown to their proper places, in accordance with their rank, 
by the eStk-dqdsis. About one-third of these personages had still to 
•The day of sacrifice. 
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take their places when a tremor brought the roof of the portico crash* 
ing down. The Dagestan contingent, who were sitting to one side, saw 
what was happening and managed to get out in time, but the ^adrs 
and ‘olamd, who were less capable of rapid movement, were buried 
by plaster and wooden beams. 

Fortunately, a squad of gardeners of the royal household had 
started work on a garden in front of the portico, and they immediately 
rushed in with their shovels and began removing the rubble and 
dragging out the bodies one by one. Shah QavSm al-Din Hoseyn, the 
son of Allamat al-'OlamS’l Mirza Ebrahim HamadanI, and Sir 
Ahmad Pasha, were both killed; the latter was the Ottoman governor 
of Qar$, who had been taken prisoner in the battle with Jegal-oglQ, 
and had been pardoned by the Shah and accorded a place of honor at 
court. Those who were injured but were hauled out from under the 
rubble included the fadr QazI Khan; the fodr Jalal al-Din I;^asan; 
the q&iX-ye mo'askar Mir Seyyed Mohammad, the son of Mir Sey- 
yed yoseyn the mojtahed; Mir §adr al-Din Mohammad Alavl, the 
mohtaseb al-mamdlek; Mir Abbas GllanI, a member of the 'olamd; 
and yajjl ‘Enayat TabrIzI. The majority of the injured, however, lay 
with their limbs contorted and their faces so blackened that it was 
impossible to recognize them. The Shah ordered phlebotomists to 
come and bleed the injured who, after they had been bled, revived a 
little. The next day, Mir §adr al-Din Alavl, whose liver had been 
crushed, died. Others remained bedridden. On Thursday evening, 8 
RabI' II, 1016/2 August 1607, the fadr Mir Jalal al-Din IJasan was 
afflicted by stomach cramps and diarrhea and died after being con- 
fined to his bed for three months as a result of the injuries he received. 
The rest of the injured recovered. 

After examining the Shah’s horoscope, the royal astrologers had 
predicted that at midday on the day in question there would be a 
threat of danger to the Shah’s person, but the influence of the aus- 
picious stars which were at that moment dominant in the Shah’s 
horoscope would mitigate the effect of this threat, and there was hope 
that no harm would come to the Shah’s person. The astrologers had 
therefore held the Shah in conversation in his private audience hall 
to prevent him from making any movement until the moment when 
the danger was at its height had passed. This was why the Shah was a 
little late in rising to leave the hall, and it was at this point that the 
disaster had occurred. However, Vahid al-ZarnSnl MowlanS All 
Reia the calligrapher, who was a close companion of the Shah, told 
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me personally that the Shah had told him that, at the time he was due 
to leave the hall, he had involuntarily gone into a dreamlike trance 
and was still in this trance when the disaster occurred, and this was 
why he was late leaving the hall. Truly, if God’s protection is shield- 
ing you, what harm can befall you? If God’s grace is bestowed upon 
you, what influence can the stars have on your fate? 

The news of this calamity caused consternation among the troops 
manning the breastworks. The emirs rushed to the court in a panic, 
but saw the Shah, who had remained where he was in order to reas- 
sure people, alive and unharmed. The emirs prostrated themselves 
before him in thankfulness, and went about their business. There are 
various other happenings this year which I must relate before return- 
ing to events at Samakl. 

The Capture of Several Forts by Emir Guna Khan and His 
Victories in the Erivdn District 

Some of the victories I am going to describe happ>ened last year 
and some this year, but I have brought them together in order to 
maintain the cohesiveness of my discourse. 

As previously related, the fort at ErlvSn had been repaired and 
provisioned, and Emir GQna Khan and his followers, who in the past 
few years had seen service at Alanjaq, Ordubad, and Nak^evSn, 
were stationed there. The area had been completely devastated by 
the fighting, and there was hardly a serviceable habitation to be seen. 
Emir Guna Khan garrisoned the fort with his own emirs and men he 
could trust, and billeted the rest of his men in neighboring villages, 
which were also largely in ruins. He also attacted to ErlvSn numbers 
of Turkman tribesmen from various parts of Azerbaijan. The men of 
the Aqca-qoyQnlQ clan of the Qajar tribe and the MOsa-oglO Bayat 
tribe, who had come from Iraq on orders from the Shah and had been 
placed under the command of Emir GQna Khan, were all allotted 
winter camping grounds in the SarQr and Eilvan districts. 

It had been deliberate policy to leave the Erivan region unculti- 
vated until such time as Azerbaijan was once more firmly under Safa- 
vid control, in order to deny food supplies to Ottoman armies oper- 
ating in that area. Emir GQna Khan asked the Shah for permission to 
plant crops around the fort to provide fodder for the men’s horses. If 
he heard of the approach of an Ottoman army before the crops were 
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ripe, he said, they would be destroyed; but if the crops ripened, they 
would be harvested and at once brought within the fort to supplement 
the men’s rations. After obtaining the Shah’s permission, Emir GQna 
Khan brought a large area under cultivation, using oxen looted from 
enemy territory across the border, and employing his tribesmen and 
qezelbdi to till the soil. Some of the peasants of the Erivan district 
who had not been able to flee to Iraq and had gone into hiding, hear- 
ing of cultivation in progress, came out. Wherever there were groups 
of two or three houses still standing, they sowed crops roundabout. 
By good fortune, the Ottomans were unable to send an army to 
Erivan the following spring, the crops were harvested, and life be- 
came easier for the gdzis of the garrison. Emir Guna Khan carried out 
incessant raids into enemy territory and 'established his superiority 
over enemy forces along the frontier. 

The first success he scored was the capture of the fort of Magaz- 
berd,2 situated between Erivan and Qar§. As a result of his raids, 
which extended from the area of Qar§ and Hasan Qal’a as far as 
Erzerum, movement had become difficult for the garrison at Magaz- 
berd. The commandants at Qar§ and Erzerum were in a weak position 
themselves and unable to send any help. The commandant at 
Magazberd therefore sent an envoy to Emir GQna Khan and de- 
clared his “love of the Shah.’’ After some negotiation, in the middle of 
the Year of the Horse (1014/1606), the commandant. All Beg, known 
as All Beg MagazberdI, and his officers surrendered in person to 
Emir Guna Khan; his men dispersed in all directions, and the fort was 
occupied by Safavid troops. When Shah Abbas returned to Tabriz at 
the conclusion of his campaign in Sirvan, these Ottoman officers were 
p>araded before him. Each was given pay and fiefs commensurate 
with his rank and ordered to serve under Emir Guna Khan’s colors. 

The second fort to fall into Safavid hands in the Cokur-e Sa'd area 
was that of Mejengerd; its garrison, weary of being stationed there 
and of the nonarrival of its pay and allowances, surrendered as soon 
as a Safavid force appeared on the scene. 

The garrison at Qar§, however, showed fight. Having asked for 
reinforcements from Erzerum, the commandant marched toward 
Erlvdn by the Magdzberd road with about three hundred men, and 
camped in a valley near Magdzberd. There, a qezelbdS patrol came 
upon them, much to its own surprise. The qezelbdS at once charged 
*See TAf. p. 166. 
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at full gallop; the Ottomans, caught by surprise, seized whatever 
horse happened to be nearest in an effort to meet the attack, and 
about one hundred of them rode out to meet the gdzls. They were 
scattered by the qezelbdS charge, and most of them were killed; the 
survivors fled back to Qar$. The qezelbdS sent the heads of the slain 
and the captured weaix>ns to the Shah at SamSkl, and were suitably 
rewarded with gifts. This reverse made even the Ottoman garrison at 
Erzerum nervous, and its commander made conciliatory gestures 
toward Emir Guna Khan. 

This was also the year of the defection of Alvand Beg RQzakI and 
Mo$(afa Beg MahmQdl, the governor of MakQya and Q^l'a-ye Baya- 
zld. The former was the vakil of 2Ta al-Dln Khan b. Saraf Khan the 
governor of BetlTs, who had declared his "love of the Shah” in the 
year when AllahverdI Khan marched against Van, had returned to 
court with the Safavid commander, and had been honorably treated 
by the Shah; the latter, despite his rebellious behavior, had constantly 
been the recipient of royal favor. Both men now defected from Tabriz 
and joined the enemy. Emir GQna Khan sent a detachment of troops 
against the MalimQdl tribesmen who supported Mo$iafa Beg, and the 
latter surrendered the forts of MakQya and Bayazid to Safavid offi- 
cers. A detachment of Bayat gdzls was left to garrison them. 

Following these successes, the fortress at Q3r$ was also captured 
by Safavid troops. Qar§ is a province of Lesser Armenia* and lies be- 
tween Erlvan and Erzerum; the area is now known as the. province 
of Erzerum. The author of the Nozhal al-Qpldb states that the whole 
of Lesser Amenia was p>art of Iran.* At the time when the Turkman 
dynasties were in power, Qar$ was a dependency of CofeOr-e Sa'd. 
After the Ottomans annexed Erzerum and Arzenjan, the province of 
Qar$ became a bone of contention between the governors of CokQr-e 
Sa'd and those of Erzerum. When Sultan Su layman was on the throne, 
the Ottomans had the intention of strengthening the fort at Qar$ and 
annexing the province. Since the province of Q9r$ was adjacent to 
the districts of Sora-gel and Agca-Qgl’a in the province of CokQr-e 
Sa'd, Shah Tahmasp disapproved and moved to prevent the comple- 
tion of this scheme. For some years Ottomans and Sahivids fought it 
out for control of (^r$, as I related in Book I. As a result, the whole 
province was devastated and the fort destroyed. 

Nozhal ol-Qplab, p. 100. 

Mouowft, Nozhal al-Qplab (ed. Mt^feiammad Dabtraiaqt), p. 117, said; 
"Lesser Armenia does not really form pan of Iran”! 
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When peace was concluded between the Ottoman and Safavid 
empires,^ one of the tenns of the treaty was that the fortress at Qar; 
should be left in ruins and the province in its existing state of desola- 
tion; neither side was to occupy this territory. When Sultan Morad 
broke the peace, one of his first actions was to send troops to restore 
the fort at Qar$. Peasants were brought from all parts of Armenia to 
rehabilitate the villages and bring the fields under cultivation again, 
and a permanent garrison of three hundred men was installed at the 
fort under the command of a pasha. This year (1015/1606-07) it is 
exactly thirty years^ since the Ottomans restored and garrisoned the 
fort at Qar§. In the Yeeu of the Dragon (1012/1603-04) Shah Abbas, 
after the capture of Erivan, once more devastated the province of 
Qar$ and sent his troops to burn the crops and remove all the inhabi- 
tants, both Muslims and Armenians. Some were transferred to Iraq, 
others were taken into captivity. Because of the lack of supplies, 
‘Osman Pasha, the commandant at Qar$, eventually retired to 
Erzerum, leaving his junior officers to stick it out at Qar$ without 
prospect of reinforcement. 

In the main qezelbdS troops controlled the area; on the one occa- 
sion when the Ottomans came out to fight, they were soundly defeated 
by the army of CokQr-e Sa'd, as already related. Without provisions, 
the plight of the survivors at Q3rs grew daily worse and men began 
to desert, until no more than fifty or sixty were left in the fort — about 
two or three hundred persons counting their servants and families. 
Finally, in the middle of the Year of the Sheep, when Emir GQna 
Khan marched against them, they sued for quarter, which was 
granted, declared their “love of the Shah,” and marched to Erivan. 
On orders from the Shah, the fort at Qar$ was again razed, as it had 
been in the reign of Shah Tahmasp, and all munitions (cannon, mor- 
tars, muskets, lead, and gunpowder) were removed and taken to 
Erivan. The Shah received the news of the fall of <^r$ on 9 Rabl* 
II, 1016/3 August 1607. Of those in the fort, a number who were 
employed as servants and were native to the area were registered as 
employees of the dlvdn and allotted wages; others preferred military 
service. Emir GQna Khan, as a result of this victory, obtained com- 
plete mastery of the frontier region, and kept the Ottoman garrison 
at Erzerum penned within their four walls. 

This year the son of a Safavid defector returned, to Iran. This was 

^By the Treaty of Amasya, 1555. 

*Lunar years, of course, which dates the reoccupation of Q^rs to 985/1577-78. 
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Mahdiqoll Beg Sa'dlQ. His father, Allqoll Sultan Sa'dlQ, had been 
one of the emirs of Co^Qr-e Sa‘d, and had held the governorship of 
Qaqezman; when the Ottomans took over the area, he defected to 
them and still holds office under them. This year his son, who had an 
innate “love of the Shah,’’ came to ErlvSn. He was received by the 
Shah, granted an appropriate rate of pay and a fief, and placed under 
the command of the beglerbeg of CokQr-e Sa'd. 

The Unsuccessful Expedition Jahangir Khan and Mo- 
hammad Salim Sultan from Garjestdn to Balk, and the 
Death of Yar Mohammad Mlrzd 

The Uzbeg tribes, especially those this side of the Oxus, had gradu- 
ally gathered around Jahangir Khan, Mohammad Salim Sultan, and 
Yar Mohammad Mirza in Garjestan. When their number reached 
twelve thousand, the three leaders marched on Balk, as they had been 
hoping to do for some time. The guardians of Nadr Mohammad 
Sultan, the younger son of Yatim Khan, who was the governor of 
Balk, barred the gates against them, and the Garjestan contingent 
settled down to a siege. 

Vail Mohammad Khan, the brother of BaqI Khan, who had be- 
come ruler of Transoxania and Turkestan after the death of his 
brother, happened to be at QarSi at the time. He at once sent twenty 
thousand men, under the command of Mohammad BaqI Qalmaq, 
Saqal Mirza, and QQzI Mirza, to the relief of Balk- This army 
crossed the Oxus at Termez and marched to Balk. The Garjestan 
army halted siege operations and drew itself up for battle. When the 
armies neared each other, a body of five hundred picked cavalry under 
Saqal Mirza and QQzI Mirza rode out ahead of the army of Transox- 
ania and confronted the troops led by Jahangir Khan, but Jahangir 
Khan’s men charged them and almost annihilated them. This initial 
success caused many of the Uzbeg tribesmen to desert from the army 
of Transoxania and join Jahangir Khan. In view of this, the Trans- 
oxania commanders decided to dig in where they were. At their rear 
they had the Oxus River, and they protected their front with palisades. 

Among the Uzbegs, very few, except the most valiant, seek the 
command of armies. For the majority, the supreme act of bravery is to 
make an individual charge against the enemy with drawn sword, to 
achieve a few feats of individual valor, and to ride back from the 
battlefield. The warriors who had rallied around Jahangir Khan 
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began to talk wistfully of this sort of thing, and to sing the praises of 
Yar Mohammad Mirza. The latter was a young, brave, and intrepid 
warrior; either because of his pride and inexperience, or as the result 
of the taunts of people who were envious of him, he now suddenly 
decided to make an individual charge against the enemy in the tradi- 
tional Uzbeg manner. He rushed out with drawn sword, and charged 
the enemy around the palisades and trenches, wounding several of 
them. As he was riding back, he saw an enemy footsoldier fitting an 
arrow to his bow and taking aim at him. Yar Mohammad Mirza at 
once swung his horse around and galloped at him, intending to cut 
him down with his sword; but before he reached him, an enemy 
musketeer, also on foot, fired at him and brought down his horse. 
According to another version, Yar Mohammad Mirza’s horse fell as it 
was leaping a trench. 

At all events, the prince fell from his horse and was taken prisoner; 
none of his men was there to help him because Jahangir Khan’s 
lines were a long way off, and he had been extremely negligent about 
looking where he was going. Mohammad BaqI Qalmaq and the other 
Transoxanian emirs thought it best not to send him alive to Vail Mo- 
hammad Khan, and put him to death on the spot. 

When Jahangir Khan’s men heard of this disaster, they broke up 
and scattered in all directions: Sir-afkan Mirza retired with his men 
to Badaksan; another group fled in another direction, taking Moham- 
mad Salim Sultan with them, and the latter’s ultimate fate is un- 
known. Jahangir Khan, stunned by this sudden reversal of fortune, 
returned to Carjestan with some three thousand men who had re- 
mained loyal to him. Vail Mohammad Khan sent his men across the 
Oxus to raid Khorasan. 

The Attack on Khorasan by the Army of Transoxania and 
Its Withdrawal, Discomfited 

The army of Transoxania assembled in the area of Maitti^q and 
Badgis for the invasion of Khorasan, and some three thousand men 
were sent to ravage the province of Marv and return to Bokhara via 
Cahar-jQ. The main force reached ^^I’a-ye IJowi-e Khan, and for three 
days camped before its walls, ^owi-e Khan is a reservoir which Ab- 
dollah Khan had built at the junction of the roads to Badgis and 
Herat; at this time it had a fortification and was garrisoned by a 
detachment of musketeers and other troops sent by the beglerbeg of 
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Herat The Uzbegs decided not to attack the fort. Some moved off to 
ravage the Zurdbad region, and others decided to plunder the tribes 
living in the Badgis area, l^oseyn Khan, the amir aUomard of Khora- 
san, had been forewarned of the Uzbeg incursion, and had sent 
couriers to all the outlying posts under his command to warn them to 
man the forts with plenty of musketeers and to be ready for action. 
I;loseyn Khan busied himself with mobilizing his troops and awaited 
orders from the Shah. 

At this point, the raiders were forced to turn back by a heavy and 
unexpected snowfall and by the onset of a spell of extremely cold 
weather. Many lost their lives in the drifts in the valleys round Bad- 
gls. The Uzbegs were even forced to leave behind the plunder they 
had accumulated. As they passed MarQcaq on their retreat, Qazaq 
Khan the son of I;;Ioseyn Khan issued from the fort and attacked them, 
and slew some seventy or eighty of them near the Morgab River. 

The Uzbegs who had gone in the direction of Marv ravaged the 
area, and set off back to Cahar-ju with their booty, which included 
personal property and animals. Bektas Khan Ostajlu, the governor 
of Marv, left three hundred of his men to guard the fort and set off 
in pursuit of the Uzbegs with twelve hundred men, three hundred of 
whom he sent ahead as the vanguard. As soon as they spK>tted the 
Uzbegs, the qezelbdS vanguard charged them, and most of them fled 
without having had time to form up for battle. However, the Uzbeg 
officers and some four or five hundred veterans disengaged them- 
selves from their booty and formed up for battle. Bektas Khan arrived 
with the main body at this moment, and a fierce struggle ensued; the 
Uzbeg veterans fought to the limits of their endurance, but eventually 
the survivors fled from the field, abandoning their booty. Bektas 
Khan judged it prudent not to pursue them, and set his men to gath- 
ering up the loot. 

About four hundred Uzbegs were killed or taken prisoner in this . 
engagement. On Wednesday, 1 Zu’l-Qa*da 1015/28 February 1607, 
a courier from Bektas Khan reached the Shah’s camp before Samakl. 
He brought with him an Uzbeg prisoner, who narrated for the Shah’s 
benefit the story of the battle, and confirmed that three hundred Uz- 
begs had been killed and eighty taken prisoner. Bektas Khan re- 
turned to Marv and restored the stolen proj^erty to its owners. Twelve 
Uzbeg prisoners of note were sent to the Shah’s court with an escort 
of gdTds who had distinguished themselves in this action. When the 
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prisoners and their escort reached Mian-sardy in Kall^al, riding in 
separate groups because of the narrowness of the path, one of the 
Uzbeg prisoners managed to get his hands free. He freed several of 
his fellows who were walking along yoked together, and they seized 
the sword from the belt of one of the Khan*s retainers and slew him 
and wounded several others. They then released the rest of the Uz- 
beg prisoners, and all fled into the mountains. 

The rest of Bektas Khan’s men, who had been riding on ahead, 
warned the villagers of the Kalk^l district about the escaped prisoners, 
and went in search of them. They caught seven of them, but the rest 
hid in caves during the night and got away. The prisoners whom they 
finally delivered at the Shah’s camp were gll warriors of note, but the 
Shah, instead of treating them with his habitual clemency, had them 
executed on the sp>ot for their audacity in trying to escape. One of the 
prisoners was a handsome youth whose beard had not yet grown, and 
the executioners did not want to put him to death, but the youth ad- 
jured them in the name of Almighty God to let him join his fellows, 
and so they did. I will now return to the siege of Samajcl- 

The Capture of the Fortress of Samdki and Other Events 
in ^irvan 

The fire of the heavy siege guns, which projected a shot weighing 
thirty man,’^ was beginning to make breaches in the walls and towers 
of the fort at SamakI and to damage the battlements. The sappers 
had penetrated beyond the ditch, and had tunneled under the walls 
themselves. The Ottomans tried in vain to prevent the progress of 
this work. The besiegers had everything ready for the assault, and 
merely awaited the Shah’s command. The Shah, although he had 
sworn not to grant quarter to the garrison, was innately averse to 
bloodletting and hesitated to order the assault. In the general sack 
that follows the storming of a castle, no distinction is made between 
military and innocent civilians. The rules governing the storming of 
castles and conquest permit killing and plundering, and in fact it is 
imp>ossible to prevent it. In a general assault, good and bad alike are 
consumed in the fire of war. The Shah kept hoping, therefore, that he 
could achieve his ends by some other means, and his emirs did not 
dare to act in this delicate situation without a command from him. 

On Thursday, 25 §afar 1016/21 June 1607, a party of gol&ms from 

'About 196 lbs. 
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the breastwork commanded by Beg saw their opportunity 

to scale a tower that had been cracked and breached by artillery fire. 
The rest of the Safavid troops thought this was the signal for a gen- 
eral assault and leapt from behind their breastworks, but QarfaqSy 
Beg, terrified of the Shah’s anger, stopped the attack and made the 
men who had scaled the tower come down and go back to their tents. 
Several good men were lost in this aborted attack to no purpose, for 
God had willed that, of those within the fort, neither soldier nor 
civilian should be spared. Whatever man proposes, it is powerless to 
alter the course of the divine will. 

The following day, Friday, 26 $afar/22 June, about the middle of 
the morning, two of the besieged who had reached the end of their 
tether because of the hardships of the siege emerged from a tower fac- 
ing the breastwork of Zu’l-Faq3r Khan and shouted that they had been 
the only two Ottomans in the tower, which was now empty. By a co- 
incidence, several feet of wall not far from this tower had collapsed of 
its own accord a few days previously, and a breach had been formed. 
2u’l-Faqar Khan’s men, without waiting for orders, charged at the 
breach, and about one hundred and fifty of them forced their way 
inside. 2u’l-Faqar Khan, who had just learned what was happening, 
realized that not a moment was to be lost if he was to save the lives 
of those hundred and fifty men; already the inhabitants of the town 
and the defenders of the fort were stirring themselves to meet the 
threat. He was forced to order the rest of his men to attack,- and he 
himself mounted the tower and blew his bugle. 

Qarat^aqSy Beg, hearing the din of the fighting, and learning that 
Zu’l-Faqar’s men were within the city wails, also refused to wait any 
longer and ordered his golams to attack. They stormed the tower that 
had been damaged by artillery fire. Trumpets, tympani, and kettle- 
drums contributed to the general din, as all the other Safavid emirs 
sent their troops into action. The Ottomans, unable to hold the walls 
and battlements, tried to find hiding places in the city, but were 
hunted down and killed. Three or four thousand people perished in 
the assault on the city and the sack that followed, while the attackers 
lost no more than three or four men. 

The situation in the upper fort, where Allahverdi Khan and the 
q€iri!lb&Sl had their stations, was different. Here, the Ottomans had 
been more vigilant in defense; the attackers had suffered a number 
of casualties from Ottoman musketballs, and no breaches had so far 
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been made in the towers, which consequently could not yet be scaled. 
The two Safavid commanders therefore kept their men in their 
stauons and did not order an attack, since they had no orders to do so. 

After the fall of the city, Ahmad Pasha and the other senior officers 
tried to hold on in the upper fort, but their efforts were like the 
convulsions of a dying man. They held on for another five or six days, 
but in vain. The attackers who had overrun the city approached the 
upper fort under cover, by dint of boring holes through the walls of 
adjacent houses, and finally were able to undermine the fortifica- 
tions. The qurcls, mindful of their reputation as crack troops, labored 
night and day at the tunnel which ran from their breastwork, and 
succeeded in extending it to the ditch. Once they reached the ditch, 
in one night they constructed a covered shelter beneath the walls, 
and within a few days had excavated an area underneath the tower. 
The siege guns meanwhile were playing constantly on the tower, 
which showed some slight signs of damage, but not enough to render 
it easy to scale. 

On the fifth day of the siege of the upper fort, one hundred and 
fifty intrepid young men, who considered it the supreme act of devo- 
tion to the Safavid house to lay down their lives in its service, holding 
their shields above their heads, rushed at the tower. The defenders, 
who knew they had to hold the tower if they valued their lives, rained 
down a hail of arrows, musketballs, naphtha pots and other incendi- 
ary objects which they had prepared for just such an occasion. All^h- 
verdl Khan sent his troops from the army of Pars to their support. 
The struggle was one of extreme ferocity. Finally, some qiXrUls, with 
drawn swords and shields held over their heads, succeeded in scaling 
the tower — heaven knows how — and engaged the defenders in hand- 
to-hand combat. The Ottomans were forced to evacuate the tower, 
but continued to fire on the g&zls from the roofs of the houses. The 
gdzis who had stormed the tower fixed up a sort of screen to protect 
themselves from the enemy fire. All the Ottoman efforts to dislodge 
the g&zJs from the tower were unsuccessful, and more gdzis were 
swarming up the tower to join their fellows all the time, until the 
tower was completely under their control; they did not, however, 
leave the tower and enter the interior of the fort, for fear that the 
Ottoman treasuries and other proi>erty might be plundered. 

Many of the defenders, realizing that the fort was lost, gave up the 
struggle. Abmad Pasha kept urging the Janissaries and slaves of the 
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Porte and other troops to further efforts, but the men refused to 
follow his orders and sent an envoy to Alldhverdl Khan to ask for 
quarter. The Pasha himself, with a group of his personal retainers 
and segmens,^ climbed on the roof of a palace that used to be the 
residence of the rulers of SlrvSn in former times, and maintained a 
steady fire on the qurUls and goldms. But eventually this fire too 
slackened. Since the Pasha had originally elected to fight rather than 
negotiate terms, he fought on to the bitter end. 

A reliable source told me that Ahmad Pasha used to say, "I had a 
slave, bought with gold, who was so bashful and polite he never 
dared to speak to me. During the time he was with me, he served me 
devotedly and bravely. When the qezelbdS gained control of the 
tower, he and I had two muskets; he loaded one while I fired the 
other. During a lull in the fighting, he turned to me and said: *I have 
doubts about your sanity when I see you risking your life in this way. 
Everyone else has given up the struggle, and is resigned to the in- 
evitable. Why are you kicking against fate? What can we two do to 
alter the situation? Save your life tonight and wait to see what the 
morrow will bring forth. So saying, he turned his head away from me, 
and refused to hand me the musket which he had reloaded. When I 
saw that even my faithful slave had had the audacity to disobey my 
orders, I realized that the game was up. I discharged the musket I 
had in my hand, and then submitted to my fate. I shouted to the 
qezelbdS on the tower to cease firing, because 1 had surrendered, and 
the fort was the Shah’s.** At all events, the Pasha kept firing as long 
as he had an arrow left in his quiver, and then he too sent an envoy to 
AllahverdI Khan, asking that the qezelbdS not be let loose to sack 
the fort that night; the next day, he said, he would submit to the 
Shah’s will, whatever it might be. AllahverdI Khan and the quril- 
bast transmitted his request to the Shah, who ordered his troops to 
hold off that night, but to mount close guard to prevent anyone from 
slipping out of the fort. 

On the morning of the sixth day after the fall of the lower fort, 
Wednesday 2 RabI* I, 1016/27 June 1607, the court chamberlains 
convened a royal assembly, and the Shah, having returned thanks to 
Almighty God, took his seat upon the throne, and kettledrums were 
beaten in the camp to celebrate the victory. QarfaqSly Beg and his 
goldms were ordered to take charge of the fort and place guards at 

^Originally an independent corps, the segmens later became a division of the Janis- 
saries (see Gibb and Bowen, pp. 314ff). 
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the gates, yoseyn Beg Qur Zu’I-Qadar, the chief herald, was sent into 
the fort to summon Ahmad Pasha and Sams al-Din Pasha with his 
brother and young son (these men were responsible for the Ottoman 
resistance), together with Kiicuk yasan and several others. Abmad 
Pasha procrastinated and said to the chief herald, ‘*I am guilty of 
such misdeeds against the Shah's servants that I deserve execution; 
I am therefore not worthy to enter a royal assembly. I hope the Shah 
will order one of his retainers to come into the fort and execute me 
here." After the Shah had given him an assurance that his life would 
be spared, Ahmad Pasha entered the royal assembly and prostrated 
himself contritely before the Shah. Since he was an intelligent man, 
he uttered expressions appropriate to the circumstances. 

The Shah, despite the anger which dominated him that day, spoke 
gently to Ahmad Pasha and did not upbraid him, but Sams al-Din 
Pasha felt the rough edge of his tongue as the Shah began to enumer- 
ate his crimes. Kiicuk yasan thought to ingratiate himself with the 
Shah by joining in the condemnation of Sams al-Din Pasha: "You 
knew that the garrison was not strong enough to withstand the Shah. 
The garrison would have abandoned Slrv^n and gone to Darband, 
but you would not permit it. You yourself destroyed the drawbridge 
and encouraged us to stay and fight. You claimed to be in mystical 
communion with God and to possess miraculous powers. You said 
that the saints and the aqtdb had told you no harm would befall the 
fort at the hands of the qezelbdV* Malek All Beg the herald, who 
was a wit and was allowed considerable license to exercise his talent 
at court, said to Sams al-Din Pasha, who sp>orted a long beard, "I am 
surprised that you continue to wear a shaikh's beard, since your 
claim to mystical and miraculous powers has proved to be false, and 
the promise of divine assistance which you made to the garrison has 
not been fulfilled. In view of this, I think it is desirable to shorten 
your shaikh’s beard a little." So saying, after receiving the Shah’s 
consent, he grasped Sams al-Din Pasha’s beard and began to pull 
out the hair in handfuls. 

The Shah’s wrath against Sams al-Din Pasha could only be as- 
suaged by the meting out to him of extreme penalties, and so he, his 
brother, his young son, and several other people whose words and 
actions had aroused the Shah's anger were tortured in various ways. 
After being deprived of their sight, they were taken to the commis- 
sariat area and cut to pieces. A certain Moral, a Slrvdnl by birth, 
who had grown up among the Ottomans and was a trusted retainer 
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of theirs, considered himself an outstanding warrior and a champion 
archer. He inscribed his name on all his arrows, and boasted of his 
valor. One of the officers of the royal court, whose brother had been 
killed by one of this man’s arrows, asked permission to kill him in 
blood revenge. Permission was granted, and he went immediately to 
the fort, cut off Moral’s head, and brought it to the Shah. Although 
the whole Ottoman garrison deserved to be put to death, the Shah 
allowed them to depart on condition that they hand over all their 
possessions to the gdzJs as blood money. 

One of those captured in the fort was the brother of l&ja Hos^m al- 
Dln Gllam, the vizier of Khan Ahmad, the ruler of GllSn. This man 
had held the position of qurcibSll to Khan Ahmad. When Khan 
Abmad fled to Sirvan and thence to Asia Minor, this man had re- 
mained in Sirvan and had continued to style himself qurUlb&Sl, He 
was noted for his wealth, and was highly regarded by the Ottomans 
for his ability. The Shah had regarded K’aja tlosam al-Dln and his 
brothers with great disfavor, since he held them responsible for the 
troubles in Gllan and the revolt of Khan Al.imad, and he had already 
executed at Qazvin one of the brothers, taja Sams al-Dln. This par- 
ticular brother had remained loyal to the Ottomans throughout the 
siege, and had been their adviser on important matters. When he was 
brought before the Shah, he began to talk smoothly and utter lying 
words, as is the habit of Gllanis. He agreed to satisfy the demands 
of the divan, and undertook to deliver to the Safavid troops a large 
sum obtained from the property of the Ottoman garrison. In this way, 
he saved his neck for a short time. Initially, he talked of delivering 
the sum of fifty thousand royal Iraqi toman. 

Although the Shah knew he was not to be trusted, he decided it 
was expedient to give him a chance to. prove himself. He bestowed 
gifts on him and cheered him by telling him he might appoint him 
vizier of Gll^n — or even of Isfahan and Mdzandaian. The *'quril- 
b&SV* summoned the Ottoman clerks and, on the basis of their 
registers, made a list of all the men who drew pay and allowances 
during the siege, taking no account of whether they were alive or 
dead. Against the name of each he pul a sum of money, in every case 
beyond the man’s means; if the man was dead, the sum was entailed 
on his heirs. He fixed another sum of money to be paid by the aider- 
men^ and inhabitants of Sam^kl who had collaborated with the Otto- 
mans and who had been in the upper fort during the siege; this sum 
*Kadtodds were either the leading men of urban wards, or the heads of guilds. 
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was to be regarded both as a fine and as a ransom for their lives. 
When he had added all this up, it still did not come to more than thirty 
thousand tomdn. 

The total sum to be levied was divided between the goldms, qOr- 
els, officers at court, and musketeers who had served at the siege 
of Samakl> and each detachment of troops was allotted a certain 
number of people on the register from whom they could collect the 
appropriate sum. If anyone complained that the sum was too much or 
too little, the **qurcibaSi of Gllan" would reach a settlement with 
him in conformity with the computation of the account. By various 
ruses and subterfuges, the *'qurcibdSl*' maintained his position as 
consultant and person of influence among the garrison and towns- 
people for several days, while the business of extracting the money 
from people waxed fast and furious. From persons of means, the full 
amount of the fine was collected, but from others, they managed to 
extract only a half, a third, or even a quarter. Of the share charged to 
persons now dead, they collected very little. The total sum accruing 
to the gdzfs came to no more than five or six thousand tomdn; the rest 
was uncollectible. 

The falsehood of the promises of the *'qiXrilbdSl of GllSn** being 
now apparent, he was deemed deserving of punishment for his past 
sins, and was handed over to the dunners. Upon interrogation he con- 
fessed that he had unlimited wealth stored away in Gllan, and the 
dunners took him there and began the expropriation of his property. 
Most of what he said was lies, and he kept making absurd excuses. 
One day, on the pretext of performing his ablutions, he went to the 
bank of the Safld River and threw himself into the water, hoping to 
escape by swimming across. But he was weighed down by his crimes 
and drowned. Glory be to God I My pen has once again led me away 
from the main theme of my discourse! My justification is that the 
subject of this digression was connected with the siege of Samakl^ and 
was therefore not entirely irrelevant. 

Abmad Pasha, with a few servants, was handed over to 'Isa Khan 
Beg, the grandson of Ma'$um Beg $afavl, who was connected with 
the Safavid royal house and subsequently became qur/!ibdSl. After 
spending a few days as the guest of 'IsS Khan, Abmad Pasha was 
sent to the fortress-prison of Q^hqaha and was not heard of again. 

Among the Ottoman garrison were a number of SlrvSnls who had 
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entered Ottoman service and become fiefholders.*® The interests of the 
Safavid state dictated that no punitive action should be taken against 
these persons at that time, because this might cause disturbances 
among the inhabitants of Sirvdn in general, who had been under 
Ottoman rule for years and had given their support to them. The 
royal favor was therefore bestowed upon a number of these Slrvanls, 
each of whom was granted two or three localities as a fief or had 
their revenues granted to him in the form of a tax immunity. The Shah 
also decreed that the sons and brothers of these persons should be 
enrolled in Safavid service in Iraq. However, Safavid governors 
gradually assumed control of areas granted to these SirvanTs, be- 
cause of their fear of possible revolt on the part of the latter. 

The rest of the Ottoman troops had lived for years among the 
people of Sirvan, and had formed friendships and intermarried with 
them. The Shah decreed that these Ottomans should be handed over 
to their friends and kinsmen among the people of SlrvSn, who would 
provide them with travel expenses and send them on their way to 
wherever they wished to go. The people of Sirvan realized that they 
were under a cloud for having collaborated with the Ottomans, and 
they were looking for some way of clearing their name. They hit on 
the plan of murdering all the Ottoman soldiers, thereby demonstrat- 
ing their enmity toward the Ottomans and their “love for the Shah,” 
and one night they disposed of the lot. The only Ottomans to survive 
were a few servants and other ranks who were fortunate enough to 
escape the swords of the Sirvanis. 

About this time Zu’l-Faqar Khan committed a dastardly act that 
later brought him ill fortune. His elder brother, Rostam Khan, who 
had been driven out of his seat of government by a revolt on the part 
of the emirs of J'ales, had crossed the Kor and, with his brothers and 
supporters, gone to live in Sirvan. For a while he had established a 
modus vivendi with the Ottomans, but ultimately the Ottomans had 
become suspicious of him and had thought it advisable to put him out 
of the way. Rostam Khan, with several of his brothers and their fol- 
lowers, had been put to death; Farhad Khan, the younger brother of 
Rostam Khan, and two other brothers younger than himself, Zu'l- 
Faqdr Khan and Alvand Sultan, escaped from the Ottomans and fled 
to Azerbaijan. 

'"Holders of zt^dma or tfmdr; the distinction between the two types of fiefs was simply 
one of value (see Gibb and Bowen, 1/1, pp. 47ff.). 
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When Shah Abbas came to the throne, he put to death any qeijeU 
b&S who defied his authority, and brought security and order back to 
the country. The refugees thought they were safe from their enemies 
and came to court, where they rose to high office. I have already re- 
lated part of their story in the appropriate place. A foster-sister of 
theirs and two other daughters of Rostam Khan, in addition to a 
number of servants, were still in SirvSn in Ottoman hands. All three 
women had been married by Ottoman nobles, and the honor of the 
family had been thus preserved. There had been both male and fe- 
male issue of these marriages. When 2u*l-Faqdr Khan was appointed 
governor of Sirvdn just before the fall of Samll|cl> the husbands and 
their sons turned to him for help, relying on their kinship with him 
through Rostam Khan. The Shah, who was apprised of this, ordained 
that the husbands, their sons, and their followers should be entrusted 
to the custody of Zu’l-Faq^r Khan, and that no one should molest 
them. 

As a result, the sum which the **qur^tbdSt of Gllan*’ had set a- 
gainst their names as part of the fines levied on the Ottomans was 
left for Zu’l-FaqSr Khan to pay, so that no alien tax collector should 
call at their houses. But Zui-Faqar Khan, jealous of the family honor 
and heedless of the eventual consequences of his action, put to death 
all three women, their husbands, their children (both male and fe- 
male), their sons-in-law, and their servants, between twenty-seven 
and thirty p>eopIe in all. The victims are said to have been mudered 
in one night, but there are differing accounts on this point. The Shah 
expressed his loathing of the deed, which was condemned by all. 
Since Zu'l-Faqar Khan had violated the bonds of kinship and mur- 
dered innocent women and children, it was not long before divine 
retribution brought his own life to a close. 

After these events, the province of Sirvan was divided among the 
qezelbds emirs: The districts of Darband and Saber^n went to CerSig 
Sultan GerSmpd Ostajlu, and Shah Na;rar Beg Tukell was ordered to 
give him assistance; they replaced the troops currently in the Dar- 
band area. Zu*l-Faqar Khan entered the city of Samakl and set about 
repairing the damage done to the fort. The tunnels and trenches dug 
by the Safavid forces were filled in. The weather now being uncom- 
fortably hot, the Shah moved to summer quarters in the nearby 
mountains. 

The DagestanI and Circassian emirs and governors, both , those 
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who had come in person to court and those who had professed their 
loyalty to the Shah by sending representatives, were given leave to 
depart after receiving robes of honor and gifts of money, and Rostam 
Khan Dagestani received suitable honors. Ma‘$am Khan, the ruler 
of Tabarsaian, still felt guilty about having left the royal camp with- 
out the Shah’s permission, and was kept in a perpetual state of anxiety 
by the continued presence of the Shah in the area. The Shah there- 
fore sent Mobammad S^lcb Beg, the vizier of Slrvan, on a mission to 
him with yet more gifts, and special indulgences on the part of the 
Shah. Ma*$am Khan’s anxieties were finally stilled, and he was 
exalted above his peers by these gifts. He sent some of the inmates of 
his own harem for service in the royal palace, and once more en- 
tered the ranks of the Shah’s loyal servants. 

The Shah’s Return from Sirvdn to Tabriz and His Visit to 
the Shrine at MaShad 

Once the decision to strike camp at Samaki and march back to 
Iraq had been taken. All Khan Beg JavanSirl was sent on ahead to 
Javad to construct a bridge across the Kor. When this was ready, the 
Shah struck camp, crossed the Kor, and set off for Tabriz via Darra- 
verd. He sent the emirs, principal officers of state, and the tents via 
Ahar, while he himself, with a few personal attendants and moqar- 
rabs, visited the shrine of Shaikh Safi at Ardabll before rejoining 
his troops at Tabriz. At Tabriz, the Shah spent some days seeing to 
the needs of the emirs and nobles of Azerbaijan, and ordering the 
affairs of that frontier. He welcomed ambassadors from Mir Saraf, 
the governor of Jazira, and Zakaria Khan and the other Kurdish 
emirs, congratulating him on his victory at Samaki and on the con- 
quest of Slrvan; they were loaded with gifts and sent on their way. 

Cad Geray Khan, the chief of the Crimean Tartars, had asked the 
Shah to release Kandan Aqa, the motaffereqa-aqdsf, who had been 
taken prisoner at Van and was a close friend of his. The Shah accord- 
ingly released from imprisonment at Q^hqaha Kandan Aqa and his 
two sons, one of whom had been taken prisoner with his father at 
Van, and the other in the battle with Jegal-oglQ. Kandan Aqa was a 
wise and exp>erienced officer, and he now offered to leave his sons 
with the Shah as hostages and, together with Cazi Geray Khan, 
make overtures to the Ottoman Sultan with a view to negotiating 
peace on the. same terms as those of the Treaty of Amasya. 

The Shah gave his approval to this suggestion, and sent Kandan 
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Aqa on his way accomp>anied by Abu’l-Qasem Beg £v-oglQ the cen- 
turion, who had been nominated ambassador to the Khan of the 
Crimean Tartars and carried with him a friendly letter from the Shah. 
As the party crossed Circassia, they heard of the death of GazI 
Geray Khan, and at the same time they were attacked by a certain 
Circassian governor named Otiya who bore a long-standing grudge 
against Kandan Aqa. Kandan Aqa, who had become separated from 
Abu’l-Qasem Beg, was killed. Abu’l-Q?lsem Beg fought valiantly 
against the Circassians and was wounded; Otiya, after looting all his 
baggage, eventually sent him back safe and sound because of his fear 
of the Shah’s wrath. After the death of Kandan Aqa, his sons re- 
mained in an honored position at the Shah’s court for a time, but 
later showed their ingratitude by fleeing from it, as will be described 
shortly. 

The whole of the Shah’s hereditary territories of Sirvan and Azer- 
baijan, which had been under Ottoman occupation for nearly twenty- 
five years, was now back in Safavid hands. All the forts in these two 
provinces, which had been well garrisoned by the Ottomans and 
stocked with provisions and munitions, had been recaptured. The 
whole area had been swept clean of Ottoman troops, but it had taken 
almost five years of continuous campaigning to achieve this. Not 
since the time of Timor, two hundred and fifty** years ago, had any 
ruler kept his armies in the field for five continuous years and 
achieved such an uninterrupted run of victories. After spending 
several days reviewing his troops at Tabriz, the Shah sent his men on 
leave. Since the Shah attribute his victories to the assistance of God 
and the infallible Imams, especially the Eighth Imam, he decided to 
make the pilgrimage to the shrine at MaShad and gain spiritual re- 
freshment after the rigors and hardships inseparable from military 
campaigns. 

At Qazvin, the local notables prepared illuminations in the markets 
and the MeydSn-e Sa’adatabad, and celebrations went on for several 
days. At the conclusion of these festivities, the Shah set out for Ma§- 
had with a small party of personal attendants. He was received at 
Mashad by the governor, I^oseyn Khan Samlu, the governor of Herat, 
and most of the emirs of Khorasan. After completing the ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage, the Shah returned to Isfahan, which he entered on 
26 Rajab 1016/16 November 1607. The city, the bazaars, and the 

"The figure is approximate; TImOr first invaded the Iranic world in 1380-81. 
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Qey$arlya>^ were gay with decorations, and several days were devoted 
to popular festivities. 

The emirs, when they reviewed their men at Tabriz, had, at the 
Shah’s command, faithfully recorded the names of those under their 
command. Men who had served continuously for the last five years 
without a break were singled out for special reward. Those who had 
distinguished themselves by particular acts of heroism in the field — 
and their name was legion — had the details of circumstances recorded 
under their names so that they might be suitably rewarded. These 
muster rolls had been delivered to the comptrollers of finance, the 
men had been sent on leave, and the emirs had been given piermis- 
sion to return to their fiefs. The vizier, Ij^atem Beg, was given pjer- 
mission to return home to OrdObad to lay the foundations of certain 
buildings he had in mind, and I accompanied him on this trip, since 
I was usually in attendance upon him. Although I had not seen my 
loved ones and children for five years, I could not bear not to be at the 
vizier’s side. Since the vizier strongly urged me to go with him, I 
decided that the advantages to be gained by accompanying him took 
precedence over my own wishes, and agreed to his request. Although 
the details of this trip have no place in my history, strictly spteaking, 
I devoutly hopie that by giving them I will not incur censure from my 
learned readers. 

My Trip to OrdubSd with the Vizier, fidtem Beg, and Our 
Return to Isfahan 

When Ii^atem Beg left Tabriz for OrdQbad, he had the following 
traveling companions; (1) Seyyed Na$er, the son of Seyyed Mobarak 
Khan the ruler of Ii^avlza. Seyyed N3$er, from his early youth, had 
been brought up by the vizier as his own son, and had mastered many 
branches of learning. (2) Mo$pafa Pasha, a distinguished Ottoman 
emir who held the status of vizier. He had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Sufian. He was a man of genial temperament, a good con- 
versationalist, and a man of secretarial cast of mind. He had been 
placed in the custody of I^atem Beg by the Shah, and the vizier 
treated him like a friend and invited him to all his gatherings. (3) Mo- 
hammad Ii^oseyn TafreSi, a most learned man, skilled in the secretarial 
art, and possessed of the most excellent taste as regards inventing 
new expressions and metaphors. For some years he had been the 
tutOT of Mirza T^lcb Khan. (4) Mir Abd al-CanI TafreSi, a relative 

royal bazaar. 
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of the above, a seyyed of congenial disposition. Both he and Moham- 
mad Iifoseyn had been fellow students attending the classes of Al- 
lamat al-‘01ama’I Mirza Ebrahim Hamadanl. Mir Abd al-CanI 
was also no mean ]x>et. (5) Mowlana MotrebI Q^zvlnl, an out- 
standing singer of his age, and a specialist in the singing of rounds. 
In both the composition of lyrics and in playing he is the envy of his 
fellow artists. He is an extremely witty man an excellent companion. 
(6) Ostad ^eydarqolT ‘Odl,‘^ a dexterous and melodious wielder of the 
plectrum, who was attached to the court. 

I;^atem Beg’s other companions, such as your humble servant, were 
privileged to be constantly in attendance at his private parties with 
the distinguished people mentioned aboVe, and contributed to the 
general enjoyment by composing poetry, narrating history, and tell- 
ing stories and anecdotes. 

First, we went to DQ-zal and Kor-dast, two villages in the Dezmar 
district on the southern bank of the Aras River. We stayed for three 
days in these delightful spots, whose gardens abound with every kind 
of fruit, especially sweet pomegranates that are. preferred by con- 
noisseurs to those of Yazd, AbarqOh, Sahvar in the Sava district, or 
Qom; excellent grapes are also cultivated in great variety. The yield 
of fruit crops in this area is extremely heavy, particularly in the case 
of pomegranates, which are produced in sufficient quantity to supply 
the whole of Azerbaijan, Sirvan, Arran,'^ and Georgia. 

MQsa Beg Dezmart is related to the Na$lrlya 'fdslya family, and 
also comes of the same line as Elyas K^allfa, one of the Q^raja-dag 
kallfas, a distinguished and influential family. Elyas Kallfa had been 
appointed governor of that region by Shah Abbas, and had provided 
extremely pleasant accommodation at Du-zal for travelers, to whose 
needs he catered to the best of his ability. We were entertained royally 
by Elyas Kallfa and by the son of MOsa Beg, especially by Sahrok 
Beg, a talented and clean-living young man who is an excellent cal- 
lig^pher and who now holds the office of vizier of the qUrlHs,'* and 
by his brother I;^eydar Beg, who holds the rank of centurion, fjatem 
Beg gave suitable gifts to the fsalifa, his sons, and all the members of 
his family. 

ihe luie player < 

QarabaK. 

*^£ach of the four principal corps of the Safavid army in the time of Shah Abbas 
(qnrUJs, golams, tofangiU, tnpfU) had its own vizier. Oti the function of the vizier 
of the qdr^s, see TM, p. 72. 
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From Du-zdl, we proceeded contentedly on our way to OrdQbad, 
where we lodged in houses that had belonged to the vizier’s family 
for generations. Everyone, high and low, came out to welcome the 
vizier and to express their joy at seeing him. The vizier treated all 
sorts and conditions of men as his friends and brothers, and behaved 
with the generosity expected of one of his station, bestowing gifts on 
all dependents of the Na$lrlya Tuslya family. All, down to artisans 
and craftsmen, were recipients of his bounty, and holy men, dervishes, 
and deserving women were not forgotten. We stayed at OrdubSd for 
twenty days, and every day there was a feast of noble proportions. 
The vizier visited Vanand and Kails for a few days, and the whole time 
he was in an excellent humor. 

In the midst of the gardens of this region there is a hill called Na- 
?ara (lookout point), a favorite place for excursions. From it, one ob- 
tains a beautiful view over the gardens and orchards on the slopes of 
the hill, and of the Aras which flows through them from the west. The 
vizier had had water led down from higher up the mountain in order 
to install fountains at Na:f3ra, and he had built there an octagonal 
pleasure house, each side having a portico. On top of the building, a 
cistern had been constructed so that water could be distributed 
around the house. In front of each portico was a pool. On the southern 
side of Na^dra, ten cubits*® below the level of the building, there was a 
plot of ground some three or four jarlbs^’^ in area. The vizier planned 
to level it and to construct on it a large pool, surrounded by gardens. 
In the middle of this pool were to be fountains, and the jet§ of water 
were designed to rise to a height of ten cubits after the manner of 
those at the Takt-e ^efr at Herat, which are one of the wonders of the 
world. Unfortunately, the vizier’s plans had not fully materialized 
before his death. I hope that his son and successor in the office of 
vizier will be able to have the work completed. 

We left this refreshing place at the beginning of Rajab 1016/end of 
October 1607, and our hosts accompanied us to the farthest limits of 
the district of DezmSr. We then proceeded to visit the shrine of 
Shaikh SehSb al-Din Aharl at Ahar, and from there we went to Ar- 
dabll, where we lodged in pleasant accommodations, situated near 
the river, which were placed at our disposal by the vizier of Ardabll, 
iCsja Mohammad Reza. As I was writing this, it occurred to me that I 
ought to say something about this personage. 

'•Approximately 17*6”. 

”A jarib is 10,000 square meters. 
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I^ja Mohammad Reza is an amateur poet, a lover of jest but withal 
a thoughtful man. He was born at Joveyn, a district of Qazvin, where 
his family had lived for generations. His father, I&ja Malek, had been 
skilled in bookkeeping and the secretarial art, and held various posts 
in Khorasan as secretary to emirs. He had left Khorasan at the time 
of the troubles there, having lost all his possessions, and retired to his 
native place, where he died. His son, however, was too ambitious to 
be satisfied with village life, and he aspired to office; in pursuit of 
this ambition, he was put through the usual mill that all aspirants for 
office have to endure. He entered the service of Zu'l-FaqSr Khan 
QarSlmdnlu and rose steadily in the latter’s esteem, eventually be- 
coming his vizier. After proving himself in this office for several 
years, he was transferred to the supreme dlvdn and enrolled in the 
ranks of the viziers and bureaucrats there, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed vizier of Azerbaijan. On the Shah’s expedition to Georgia, 
he performed services of such outstanding merit (they will be des- 
cribed in the events under the head of the appropriate year) that he 
was honored by the sobriquet fedavi (devoted servant), and was en- 
rolled among the moqarrabs of the court. At the time of our visit he 
was in Ardabll on official business, but during his stay there he 
made friends with the local poets and did everything in his power to 
assist them. He is a gentleman of ascetic temperament, but a wit and 
a genial companion. Witticisms and elegant jests were constantly 
being generated by his harmonious genius, and in his gazals he has 
many verses of genuinely mystical content. 

yatem Beg stayed at Ardabll for three days, during which he 
visited the shrine of Shaikh $afl al-Din and the tombs of the other 
Safavid shaikhs. During his stay, I^aja Mobammad Reza spared no 
effort to oblige his guests, and the two viziers extended courtesies to 
each other. When liatem Beg left for Iraq by the Kalk^l road, I^ja Mo- 
hammad Reza escorted him for several stages of his journey. On his 
arrival at Qazvin, I^atem Beg took up residence at a house on the 
Kl^ban-e Bag-e Sa'adat. After three days in Qazvin, he traveled to 
Sava, where he was the guest of Seyyed Na§er, the son of Seyyed 
Mobarak, who was the governor of that region. From Sava the vizier 
went to Qom, where he visited the shrine of Fatema and bestowed 
gifts on the seyyeds, clients, and attendants of the shrine. When the 
townspeople of Qom brought him some juicy pomegranates, he pro- 
duced some of the ones he had brought from Dezmar, and appointed 
some judges to adjudicate between them. The pomegranates from 
Dezmar were judged to be juicier and their flesh more delicate. The 
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people of Qom refused to accept this verdict, but by so doing they 
were committing an injustice against the Dezm^r pomegranates! 

After spending a day at Kashan, the vizier reentered the capital on 
8 Sa‘ban 1016/28 November 1607. The whole way from OrdQbad to 
Isfahan, it had been the practice of the vizier to summon his com- 
panions after they had recovered from the fatigue of the day’s jour- 
ney. Everyone would talk and listen to the singing and playing of the 
artists in their p)arty. The trip had been unalloyed pleasure from be- 
ginning to end. The members of the party had enjoyed, the company 
of the vizier, and reckoned that short trip to be the epitome of a life- 
time. The same day that the vizier reached Isfahan, he was received 
in audience by the Shah, who welcomed him with great kindness. 

When I started this narrative, I apx)logized for doing so; however, 
since I was a member of the vizier's p>arty on this trip, it seemed to me 
that I had an obligation to describe it in detail, in gratitude for the 
many kindnesses which were lavished upon me in the course of it. My 
object was twofold: to express my gratitude for the hospitality I re- 
ceived, and to hop>e that this praiseworthy custom of entertaining 
guests may be emulated by all the great men of the age. I now return 
to my central theme. 

Shah Abbas, after spending some time at the Naqs-e Jahan palace 
at Isfahan, and after he had rested from his travels and social activi- 
ties and hunting, and seen to the administration of justice and the 
ordering of affairs in Iraq, expressed the wish to go hunting in Ma- 
zandaran. He left yatem Beg the vizier, the sadrs, the emirs, and the 
other principal officers of state at Isfahan to carry on the business of 
the divan, and set off with a small party of moqarrabs and personal 
attendants. He spent the whole of the winter of 1607-08 and the 
spring of 1608 in Mazandaran. Mazandaran in the autumn, and in 
the spring when the ground is carpeted with tulips, narcissus, and all 
manner of flowers, is one of the best places in the world. 

Miscellaneous Events 

This year an estrangement occurred at MaShad between Mirza-ye 
‘Alamian and Me^rab Khan Qajar, the governor of Mashad. The 
quarrel had its origin in the impatient and arrogant behavior of Mlr- 
za-ye ’Alamian, and was fanned by troublemakers. Mebrab Khan 
Qajar, as a result of the Mirza’s hostility and obstinacy, stopp>ed 
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treating him with the unfailing courtesy he had hitherto extended 
toward him, and began being rude to him. Since the governor was a 
military commander, with troops at his disposal, Mlrz3-ye 'AlamlSn, 
though he had no reason to be afraid, took sanctuary at the shrine of 
the Eighth Imam and sent couriers in all directions to mobilize a 
force of musketeers. Both parties to the dispute sent their version to 
the Shah. In the Shah’s opinion, Mlrz3-ye ‘Alamian had been be- 
having like a madman, and he summoned him to court and took him 
with him to MazandarSn, where, as a matter of deliberate policy, he 
p>aid little attention to him, because it was highly desirable to take 
him down a peg in view of the fact that his insane behavior had its 
roots in arrc^nce. 

Another event this year was the promotion of tCsja Moliammad Re- 
■&, of whom I have already spoken, to the post of vizier and momay- 
yez of Azerbaijan; this appointment was made when the I^ja visited 
the Shah’s court in MSzandaran and was received with favor because 
of his past record of service and his capable financial administration. 

Finally, on the death this year of Mir JalSl al-Dln I.Iasan Sala’1, 
who had held the post of fadr of Iraq and MSzandaran, this post was 
given to his nephew, Mirza Razl. 

The Shah’s Constituting His Private Estates and Personal 
Property as a Vaqf (Benefaction) in Favor of the Fourteen 
Immaculate Ones^^ 

This year, the Shah received the inspiration to constitute all the 
personal estates he had legally acquired over the years (a fair market 
price for which would be more than one hundred thousand royal 
Iraqi toman, and which, after payment of agricultural subsidies, would 
yield an average income of about seven thousand tomSn), together 
with the hostelries, the Qeysarlya market, the stores around the 
Naqs-e Jahan Square in Isfahan, and the bathhouses in that city, as 
a benefaction to the Fourteen Immaculate Ones. Having ascertained 
what the minimum income from this property was, the Shah divided 
it into fourteen shares of declining magnitude, the largest share 
going to the Prophet Moliammad. The Twelfth Imam was allotted a 
special share; in addition to the share allotted to each of the Imams, 

"The Prophet Mobammad, his daughter Fatema, and the twelve Imams. On these 
benefactions in general, see J. A. Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardabil Shrine, 
Washington, 1956, pp. Ilf. 
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he received as a further benefaction several places the income from 
which, after payment of agricultural subsidies, could be as large as 
the original share. 

The management of these trusts remained in the Shah*s hands 
during his lifetime and was then entrusted to his successors, on con- 
ditions set forth in the trust deed, which was drawn up by the mojta- 
hed Shaikh Baha al-Din Mohammad. The disposition of the trust 
funds was at the discretion of the manager. After a sum had been 
set aside as a management fee, the trust income was to be used as 
the occasion demanded for administrative expenses and subsistence 
allowances for the employees at each location, and for subsistence 
allowances for those living in the neighborhood of these locations, 
for pilgrims, scholars, pious men, and students of theology. The 
spiritual reward for these acts was consigned to the spirits of the 
Fourteen Immaculate Ones. 

At the same time, the Shah gave orders for fourteen signet rings, 
each inscribed with the name of one of the Fourteen Immaculate 
Ones, to be made at Isfahan under the supervision of the vizier, 
yatem Beg, and the $adr, Mirza Razl. The same inscriptions which 
were considered blessed and were used on signet rings in the lifetime 
of each of the Immaculate Ones, as recorded by learned doctors of 
religion in biographical and hagiological works relating to members 
of the Prophet’s house, were now inscribed on these rings at a pro- 
pitious hour. The rings, affixed to straps studded with rubies, were 
entrusted to the ^adr, Mirza Razl, so that the documents relating 
to all transactions connected with every branch of the trust adminis- 
tration might be blessed by being sealed with one of these signet 
rings. The ^adr was designated the Shah’s deputy in all matters con- 
cerning the administration of these benefactions, and this important 
function was conferred on him in addition to the office of ^adr. 

Shah Abbas also constituted his personal property into a trust. He 
was so zealous in the execution of this policy that he was frequently 
heard to say, “Every item in my household, and every item which it 
is possible to tax, is covered by the terms of this benefaction, even the 
two rings which I am wearing. The only condition is that the revenues 
accruing from this benefaction shall be used according as I, who am 
the manager of the trust, shall dictate, and shall be expended in the 
interests of religion and the state.” In this way, Shah Abbas donated 
to the shrine of the Imam Reza at Mashad his library copies of the 
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Koran and scientific books in Arabic — works on jurisprudence, com- 
mentaries on the Koran, traditions, and the like. His Persian books 
— historical works, collected works of poets, and the compositions of 
Persian authors in general — were bequeathed to the shrine of Shaikh 
§afl al-Dln at Ardabll, together with his collection of Chinese por- 
celain, including large dishes, celadon ware, wine cups, and other 
Gurld and Chinese bowls which were in the royal china store. The 
Shah’s jewels, jeweled weapons, and bowls of gold and silver; his 
studs of horses (Arabian chestnuts, pure-bred Ottomans, Bay^ts, 
Georgians; Alesa horses from ye§ar, BadaksSn, and Transoxania, 
the equal of which could not be found in the stables of any other 
monarch; and his herds of camels, and flocks of sheep and goats, in 
number beyond computation — all this was. included in the benefac- 
tion, and each item was allocated to some specific purpose. The 
value of the Shah’s personal prop)erty described above is impossible 
to calculate. 

My learned readers will admit that the generosity of this bene- 
faction is beyond the comprehension of human beings, wedded as 
they are to material possessions, particularly in view of the fact that 
the acquisition of such possessions is normally an ambition of kings. 
It is true that in former ages kings have made pious bequests, but 
never on such a scale, nor without the ruler’s renouncing the things 
of this world and living as a recluse. Although an act of this nature 
seems improbable to those whose horizons are limited by worldly 
considerations, thoughtful people will realize that it is not surprising 
in a man who is the ninth lineal descendant of Shaikh $afl al-DTn, 
since the Shaikh and his descendants have maintained in due order 
the chain of spiritual direction, have been received before the throne 
of God’s unity, and have traversed the stages of asceticism and self- 
denial. God be praised that the Shah, immersed though he is in the 
problems of this world, has, like his ancestors, followed the path of 
self-denial and, while still in this earthly world, has laid the founda- 
tions of his life in the hereafter. God be praised that the Shah, though 
he has inevitably been forced, like all princes, to drink the intoxi- 
cating draughts of power and ambition, has yet retained his senses 
and, in the midst of the desolation of this phenomenal existence, has 
tried to cultivate the world of the spirit. It is my confident hope that, 
as a reward for these munificent acts, he will succeed in attaining 
his objectives in this world. May his reign be coterminous with the 
second coming of the Lord of the Agel^^ May his subjects rest secure 
*q.e., the Twelfth Imam, or MahdI. 
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in the shadow of his majesty and justice on earth, and in the next 
world, through his mediation on the day of resurrection, quaff the 
waters of ptaradise! 
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Events of the Year of the Monkey, Part of Which 
Corresponds to the Muslim Year 1016/1607-08, 
and Part to the Muslim Year 1017/1608-09, the 
Twenty-second Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Thursday, 3 2u*l-Hejja 1016/20 
March 1608. The Shah, still in Mdzandaran, remained there until 
the weather Ix'gan to get uncromfortably hot, and then he began to 
think of hunting in the Isfahan region. With all his emirs and nobles, 
he moved to the summer quarters of KahrTz-olang and Farldun. 
While he was there, he received some joyful news from Baghdad 
which gave rise to the hope that that province would be reconquered. 
But it was not to l)e, for all things have their seasons and the time ap- 
pointed for the reconquest of Baghdad had not yet arrived. 

After the death of Ozun Ahmad, his son, Mohammad Pasha, had de- 
clared his loyalty to the Ottoman Sultan, and the principal officers of 
the Ottoman state had taken Ozun Ahmad’s sons under their wing as a 
reward for his faithful service and as compensation for his being 
taken prisoner. Fhey set his sons’ minds at rest in regard to their 
father’s former acticjiis. Mohammad Pasha was appointed governor of 
Baghdad; the sanjdq of Hella was given to his brother, Mo$iafa Pasha; 
and both men were urged to be loyal to the Ottoman house. Moham- 
mad Pasha discharged his duties loyally and brought the whole of 
Arab Iraq under his c:ontrol. However, in order to maintain his posi- 
licjii vis-a-vis the army at Baghdad, he gathered together a personal 
bodyguard of Janissaries of the corps known as segmen, and nearly 
all the profits and occasional revenues of Baghdad were consumed 
to defray the pay and allowanc:es of these men. 

As a result, there was insufficient income left to meet the demands 
of the regular troops at Baghdad who had assignments on the rev- 
enue. The regular officers turned against him, but were unable to 
take any open action because of the size of his bodyguard and the 
power he had acquired. They therefore incited one or two of the 
pages to murder him. The latter eventually saw their opportunity and 
dispatched him in his private apartments in the keep. The segmens 
then rallied around his brother, Mo$tafa Pasha, and prcx:laimed him 
governor of Baghdad. Mostafil Pasha’s first step was to carry out a 
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purge of those he suspected of being involved in the murder of his 
brother and divide their property among the segmens. As a result, 
his power became even greater than that of his brother, and the 
regular troops were terrified of him. However, some people came 
forward to mediate between them and the governor, and an uneasy 
truce was patched up. 

Mor^d Pasha had been amir al-omard of Qar^man during the sul- 
tanate of his grandfather, Sultan Morad III. He had accompanied 
*Osman Pasha when the latter invaded Iran, had taken part in the 
campaigns in Azerbaijan against Sultan I^amza MIrzd, had been 
taken prisoner, and had been incarcerated at Qahqaha for six years. 
When Shah Abbas came to the throne and peace was concluded 
with the Ottomans, Morad Pasha had been released as part of the 
mutual exchange of prisoners that occurred at that time. After his 
return, he had from time to time held the governorship of some prov- 
ince. Because of his great ability and experience, he was now ap- 
pointed by Sultan Ahmad I to the offices of grand vizier and com- 
mander in chief. His charge was to deal with the critical problems 
facing the Ottoman empire: the growing challenge from the Franks 
in Europe, the Jalall revolt, and the insecure state of the frontiers in 
the east resulting from the qezelbdS counteroffensive. Morad Pasha, 
who had pitched camp near Aleppo, hearing of events at Baghdad 
and of Mo^tafa Pasha’s seizure of power there, appointed as gov- 
ernor of Baghdad Mal;imud Pasha the son of Jegal-oglu. He wrote 
conciliatory letters to the army at Baghdad and to the chiefs of the 
Arab tribes in the rural areas of Iraq and Jazira, calling dn them to 
support Mahmud Pasha, who meanwhile marched to Iraq and camped 
at Old Baghdad. 

As soon as the officers and men of the regular forces at Baghdad 
heard of Matimud Pasha’s arrival, they renounced their allegiance to 
Mo$(afa Pasha and came out openly in opposition to him. Mo$tafa 
Pasha barricaded himself in the keep of the fortress at Baghdad with 
his segmens and appealed to Shah Abbas for assistance. He wrote 
letters to the Shah and to the frontier emirs. He sent to the Shah as 
his enyoy Beyr^m Khan, the son of SulSg I;^oseyn TakkalQ, who had 
gone to Baghdad during the Ottoman occupation and had remained 
there. If the Shah would march on Baghdad, said Mo$taf3 Pasha, and 
send one of his emirs with a detachment of troops to the fort, he 
would surrender it to the Shah’s officers and declare himself to be the 
Shah’s servant. 
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On receiving Mo$iafa Pasha’s letters, I;;Iasan Khan, the beglerbeg 
of Hamadan, and Qasem Sultan Imdnlu AK^r had marched to the 
banks of the MahTdast River and halted there, awaiting orders from 
the Shah. Beyram Khan and Mos^afa Pasha’s other envoys were re- 
ceived by the Shah in his summer quarters at Farldun. The Shah 
treated them kindly, sent robes of honor for Mo$iafd Pasha, and ex- 
horted him to hold the keep, for he (the Shah) was on his way; at the 
same time, he sent orders to his frontier emirs to be ready to attack 
Baghdad and, as soon as his own forces approached the area, to go on 
ahead. The emirs carried out their orders, and skirmishes took place 
daily between them and the segmens. Although Mabmud Pasha had 
l>een informed of all these developments, he did not dare to advance, 
though urgently requested by the regular troops at Baghdad to do so. 


One day, the segmens issued from the fort and charged through the 
city, killing and plundering. The regular troc^ps, spreading the rumor 
that Mahmud Pasha was on his way to support them, engaged in 
fierce fighting in the streets with the segmens. They gained the upper 
hand and slew many of them; the survivors retreated within the fort. 
The news of their success encouraged Mal.imud Pasha to move to their 
support. Reinforced by Emir Na§er b. Mohanna Arab, he crossed the 
rigris, entered Baghdad, and laid siege to the fort. Mo^iafa Pasha 
was alarmed by the turn of events: Most of his men had been killed 
and he, remembering what had happened to his brother, no longer 
felt confident of the loyalty of his troops. Accordingly, he did not stay 
to await the arrival of the qezelbdl army, but opened negotiations 
with Mahmiid Pasha and concluded a truce on the following terms: 
He would be pardoned and allowed to return to his governorship at 
Hella; he would hand over Baghdad to Malimud Pasha; and there 
would be no retaliation by either side. Some time after his return to 
llella, Mo$ufcl Pasha took refuge at the Shah’s court, but this will be 
related under next year’s events. 


The news of Mahmud Pasha’s occupation of Baghdad reached the 
Shah at his camp at Aq Olang near Hamadan, and the Shah decided 
not to pursue the attempt to capture Baghdad at that time, since the 
hot season was at hand. Before he left the Hamadan and Dargozln 
area, the Shah dealt with various matters, including the execution 
of various Lors and Kurds who had been practicing highway robbery. 
The event that finally put the whole scheme for an expedition to 
Baghdad in abeyance was the Jaldll revolt. 
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The Origins of the Jaldlts, together with a Description of 
Their Battles with the Ottomans and of the Coming of a 
Group of Them to the Shah's Court 

As my learned readers will be aware, I have stated repeatedly in 
the course of this history, and especially in the foreword, that my ob- 
ject is to record the history of Iran and the Iranians. However, I have 
from time to time been forced to dwell on extraneous but relevant 
matters which have temporarily diverted me from my original pur- 
pose; these digressions have been essential to a proper understanding 
of events in Iran. I therefore turn now to an account of the JalSlls. 

The term Jal^ll is used by the Ottomans for any group which is in 
revolt against the reigning sultan and engages in plundering and dev- 
astating the countryside. I'he only reason which occurs to my feeble 
intelligence as to why such people are called Jalalls is that they are 
manifestations of divine majesty (jaldl),^ since there is no compassion 
or forgiveness in their nature. At all events, the first person in the 
Ottoman empire to stir up rebellion during this epoch became known 
as a Jalall. He was a low-grade clerk named Qara Yazljl (scribe), 
who started a revolt in the Amasya and TOqat region during the sul- 
tanate of Sultan Mohiammad Khan b. Sultan Morad.^ By dint of lavish 
donadons of other people’s property and money which he had ac- 
quired by highway robbery and the looting of travelers and mer- 
chants, he gathered around him a band of ruffians and scoundrels, 
and his reputation as a brave and generous leader spread throughout 
that province. The ranks of his followers were swelled by the improv- 
ident, the idle, and the adventurous, all attracted by the prospect of 
money. Qara Yazljl was constantly moving his base, and from time 
to time he would ravage a certain area. He had four or five thousand 
men under his command when he suddenly died. 

He was succeeded as leader of the Jalalls by his brother I;Iasan 
Beg, who yvas also dubbed Yazljl because the name was by now so 
celebrated. I^asan Beg soon caused even more uproar and disturbance 
than his brother had done, and achieved some remarkable feats. At 
first, the principal officers of the Ottoman empire and the provincial 
governors, disinclined to take Yazljl seriously, had been slow to take 
action against him. When ^asan Beg succeeded him as leader of the 
Jalalls, however, and when his reputation for daring, bravery, and 

'JaUH is one of the attributes of God, and is usually rendered as “majesty." 

zMoiiammad III (1003-1012/1595-1603). 
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generosity came to exceed that of his brother, men with disordered 
minds and ill-starred persons from every class, if they had no family 
ties, joined him. The Jalalls began systematically to attack and kill 
regular Ottoman troops and to plunder their belongings, and their 
apjK*tite increased with every success. Unlike his brother, I^lasan Beg 
rarely molested merchants and civilians generally, but any Ottoman 
soldier who fell into his hands was a dead man. Caravans of mer- 
chants and travelers, by seeking him out and identifying themselves, 
could obtain a laissez-passer and proceed toward their destination 
unmolested, though he expt'cted a modest gift in return. Similarly, 
any district could purchase immunity from his depredations by send- 
ing him gifts. On the other hand, if any opposed him he pillaged 
their territory without mercy. Provincia4 governors and pashas, 
finding themselves unable to travel freely about the territories under 
th(‘ir jurisdiction, confined themselves to their castles, powerless to 
take offensive action against him. The inhabitants not only of rural 
areas but of urban districts tcx> were obliged to submit to him. I'he 
number of Jalalls had now increased to between ten and fifteen 
thousand men. 

Ultimately, l.lasan Beg’s writ ran in most of the provinces of Ana- 
tolia. and any draft he wrote to the financial agents, clerks, and 
residents of these provinces was invariably honored. Wherever he 
went, he used to c c^llec t protection money from the Icxal inhabitants. 
On one cx:c asion, the emirs and pashas made an attempt to deal with 
him, but YazTjl scattc?red their forc:es without trouble and acquired 
much booty as well. Next, the officers of the central Ottoman admini- 
stration appointed Kosrow Pasha commander of a force of Janis- 
saries and qapi-qollari, but this force toe:) was defeated and re- 
treated to MalaHya. After his defeat of K^osrow Pasha, YazijT began 
to ac t like a de fac to governc^r, appointing his own men as emirs and 
bdlukbasls,'^ Next, an imposing army consisting of the governors and 
pashas of ErzcTum and Arzenjan, together with Sari f Pasha the 
beglerbeg of Erivan, a most expc*rienc:ed officer, was dispatched 
against YazTjl under the crommand of fiasan Pasha, the son of Mo- 
hammad Pasha. Moliammad Pasha had been grand vizier under Sul- 
tan Sulayman, and Hasan Pasha had made a name for himself among 
the Ottoman emirs by virtue of his valor, his great wealth, and his 
connectiem by marriage with the Ottoman royal house; at this time he 
was beglerbeg of Baghdad. 

•I'lu* atvo.<cs wiTi* clivkUil iiiui fifum c'c>in|)cinic*s of forly-lwo nirii, t*ac h <'oriimancU*tl 
by a boliikhtKJ. 
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I^asan Pasha marched from Baghdad toward Ttkqat, leaving his 
heavy baggage to come on more slowly; he was joined by various 
contingents of regular troopts on the way. Yazljl, supremely confident 
of his ability to defeat Hasan Pasha as he had defeated other Ottoman 
armies, sent his emirs and bdliikbdSis to give battle near TOqat. But 
they were defeated with heavy losses. Informed of the rout of his 
men, Yazljl marched out from TQqat to engage the Ottomans, but 
when he came to grips with them, he realized that he was not strong 
enough to withstand them, and fled to a remote and mountainous 
area with some three or four thousand men who were still with him. 
Hasan Pasha camped at Tflqat and decided not to pursue the Jalalls; 
he was indifferent to their fate, being confident they were not capable 
of further activity. 

Yazljl, however, was far from being finished, and in his mountain 
hideout he was gradually reinforced by fugitives from TQqat. He now 
operated in a clandestine manner, taking care that there should be no 
visible sign of himself or his men in the area. He sent spies to Tuqat 
to find out what the situation was and discovered that Hasan Pasha, 
with a few of his personal attendants, was living in the castle; the 
rest of his men were billeted in houses in the town. The wealthier 
soldiers were living a comfortable life, but most of the men, having 
only meager resources, had scattered in all directions to find pro- 
visions for themselves and fodder for their horses. When YSzIjl’s 
spies reported how negligent the Ottoman commander was,' the Jal- 
all leader determined to make a surprise attack on TQqat, m place a 
guard on the gates of the castle to prevent anyone from leaving, and 
to massacre all the troops he found in the city. Accordingly, he 
marched on the city with all his forces, which now numbered seven 
thousand men. 

The first piece of luck he had was to fall in with Hasan Pasha’s 
supply train which, it will be recalled, was following on behind the 
Ottoman commander and making for TQqat. This supply train con- 
tained all Hasan Pasha’s baggage and treasure chests, and was ac- 
companied by about one thousand camel drivers and one thousand 
sepahls (regular Ottoman cavalry). Yazljl surrounded the supply 
train, massacred the sepdhJs, took prisoner all the women, girls, and 
good-looking boys, and took possession of all the treasure chests and 
other property, including jeweled weapons, which represented the 
accumuladon of years. Yazljl then marched like the wind on TQqat. 
Hasan Pasha was so overwhelmed by the disgrace of what had hap- 
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pened that, despite all his years of experience, he lost his head com- 
pletely, was quite unable to rally his men and prepare for battle, and 
could think of nothing but trying to hold out in the castle despite the 
lack of provisions there. 

Yazljl took control of the city and surrounded the fort. When 
IJasan Pasha was killed by a chance musketball, his men obtained the 
promise of quarter from Yaziji and handed over the fort to him. The 
Jaldlls were now wealthy as a result of the booty they acquired from 
the Ottomans. Yazljl, with a view to spreading his fame and renown 
throughout Anatolia, had Hasan Pasha’s corpse suspended by the 
neck at the castle gates, and left it hanging there for a number of 
days. Tuqat now became Yazlji’s base. Another version of the story 
has it that I:Iasan Pasha, who was an extremely proud man, com- 
mitted suicide by taking poison because of the disgrace he had in- 
curred, and that Yazljl subsequently hanged his corpse on a gibbet, 
but the author considers this version less reliable. 

After this triumph, Yazljl was once again in a position of power. 
However, a change came over him; he repented of all the depredation, 
bloodshed, and strife for which he had been responsible in the course 
of furthering his ambitions, and decided to turn over a new leaf and 
ask the Ottoman Sultan to pardon his crimes and give him the job of 
guarding one of the frontiers of Islam, so that he could spend the 
rest of his life raiding infidels. He accordingly sent a representative 
to the Ottoman court to state his requests. The principal officers of 
state, who were wondering how they could suppress his revolt, con- 
sidered this offer a godsend, and promptly apix>inted him governor 
of a province in Rumelia on the torders of Frankish territory. They 
sent him a robe of honor and a mace and assured him of a pardon 
from the Sultan. Yazljl gave up his lawless ways and took up his 
new post. Some of his freebooters chose to go with him, others left 
him at this point. 

Yazljl spent several years raiding infidels in Europe. Someone 
told me that he died on board ship as he was proceeding by sea to 
make one of his raids. One of his men, Jan FQlad, who had remained 
in Anatolia, assumed the leadership of the Jalalls there and began 
causing a disturbance in the Aleppo region. He carried on the Jalall 
tradition, and a lot of ruffians and knaves joined him. A rival bandit 
chief named QardqaS also appeared briefly on the scene in the Er- 
zerum region. 
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At this juncture (1012/1603), the Ottoman Sultan Mohammad III 
died and was succeeded by his son Abmad 1. The new Sultan, as al- 
ready related, appointed Senan Pasha, known as Jegal-oglu, grand 
vizier and commander in chief, and dispatched him to the Persian 
frontier. Jegal-oglu succeeded in persuading Qaraqas to cease his 
lawless behavior and return to his allegiance to the Sultan. QaraqSs 
met Jegal-oglil at Erzerum and, with some of his men, accompanied 
the Ottoman commander on his expedition to Iran. In the Aleppo 
region, however, Jan Fulad increased his influence and extracted 
from persons of rank in that province, from merchants, and from 
both Muslim and European travelers large sums of money with which 
he paid his troops. 

The following year, when Jegal-oglu was driven out of Van by the 
qezelbds, and retreated to the Mus plain, he managed to bring Jan 
Fulad back to his allegiance to the Sultan by dint of appointing him 
governor of Aleppo and its dependencies. In return, he asked his 
assistance against the qezelbds, and Jan Fulad promised to join him 
with an army. On the day that Jegal-oglu and the qezelbdS army 
fought their great battle not far from Tabriz, Jan Fiilad had reached 
Tasuj with three thousand men. As already related, after Jegal-oglu*s 
defeat, Jan Fidad retired from Tasilj, an action that later led Jegal- 
oglu to quarrel with him and put him to death. Jan Fulad's son occu- 
pied Aleppo and went back to the old Jalall ways; some twenty thou- 
sand men rallied to him, and he came out in open revolt against the 
Ottoman Sultan. 

Yet another JalalT outbreak occurred when Mohammad Pasha, 
known as Qalandar-oglu, rebelled against the Sultan. Mohammad 
Pasha was a haughty and ambitious officer who had been enrolled in 
the ranks of the cavoses, and had been appointed governor of Hem$ 
by Jegal-oglu. The previous governor refused to yield his authority 
to him, and even made an attempt on his life. Mobammad Pasha 
thought that Jegal-oglu was behind this, and for this reason he re- 
belled and became a Jalall. After Jegal-oglu’s death in Diar Bakr, 
Moliammad Pasha’s power rapidly increased, and he began to 
plunder and devastate the area. He carried his raids as far as Borsa, 
the capital of the early Ottoman sultans, despoiling the tombs of the 
sultans and carrying off the coverlets of the coffers, the gold and 
silver candelabra, and the ornaments and decorations of the Ottoman 
mausoleum, which he distributed among his men. Many other out- 
rages of this sort were committed by his followers without any re- 
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prisals on the part of the Ottoman authorities. A force was once dis- 
patched against him from Istanbul, but it achieved nothing. There 
was still another outbreak of revolt between Aleppo and Dldr Bakr 
on the part of a cavalry officer named TavTl. 

Thus, the whole of Anatolia, from Borsa to Erzerum, was ravaged 
by the Jalalls, who caused much devastation. Sultan Al.imad and his 
principal officers of state thought the suppression of enemies at home 
should lake precedence over other matters, and they pondered what 
should be done. Morad Pasha, who had been made grand vizier and 
commander in chief, had been sent to Europ)e to take charge of opera- 
tions against the Franks. When he received reports of events at home, 
he opened p)eace talks with some of the Franks and imposed tribute 
on others; in this way he quieted the Europ)ean front and then re- 
turned to Anatolia, where a huge force was assembled to take the 
field against the Jalalls. It consisted of troops from Rumelia, 
Anatolia, Mentesa, Qaraman, Tripoli, and other Ottoman provinces, 
as well as troops of the royal household. 

"I'his army marched first to Aleppo against Jan F‘ulad-oglQ, who 
came out to give battle with twenty thousand men. Morad Pasha 
was an experienced officer who had demonstrated his ability to deal 
with both the rough and the smooth in life. To begin with, he de- 
clined battle and opened negotiations with the Jalall leader. The 
latter saw this gambit as evidence of the weakness and cowardice of 
the Ottoman army, and neglected to take the precaution of forming 
up his men for battle. The Ottoman commander meanwhile app>eared 
on the battlefield with his men in proper battle array. J^n FfilSd- 
oglfi, in a panic, got his men in order and engaged the Ottomans. A 
great battle was fought in which the JalSills were defeated with 
heavy losses, and Jan Fulad-oglu retreated to Aleppo, where he 
barricaded himself in the castle and set to work strengthening the 
defenses. Most of the Jal3ll fugitives from this battle joined T^vll. 
Morad Pasha camped within sight of Aleppo and proceeded to lay 
siege to and capture the fort, and to wipe out J3n Fulad-oglQ and the 
rest of his men. Having cleared the whole of this province of Jaldlls, 
Morad Pasha turned his attention to the remaining groups of rebels. 

At this moment T^^^vll, the Jalall leader in Dl^r Bakr, died. Two or 
three thousand of his men rallied around his brother Mobammad Beg, 
who was still a beardless youth, and with him joined Mohammad 
Pasha Qalandar-oglQ. The latter was also joined by a certain Qard 
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Sa'id, a desert Arab who had become a Jalall and whose valor was 
renowned in Asia Minor. Mohammad Pasha thus became the focal 
point for all the Jalflll groups, and his power increased accordingly. 
He took whatever he wanted from every town and district which lay 
in his path, and similarly from every, fort he chanced upon, neither 
soldiers nor civilians being able to deny him anything. MorSd Pasha 
wintered in the Aleppo area and made no move against the Jalalls 
that year. 

This year, the Year of the Monkey (1016/1607-08), MorSd Pasha 
took the field against the JalSlIs, and Qalandar-oglQ marched to meet 
him with his emirs, sarddrs, and boliikbdSis, the chief of whom were 
Qara Sa'id ‘Arab, the brother of Tavll, Kord ^eydar, Aga Jeden Pirl, 
Kekef (the stutterer) Mohammad, I^oseyn Beg Arnaot, Qara ^oseyn, 
TQmal ‘Isa, and others. Since Qalandar-oglQ had repeatedly defeated 
superior Ottoman forces, he was supremely confident of success on 
this occasion too. When the two armies met, Morad Pasha, appre- 
hensive of the intrepidity and dash of the Jalalls, drew up his men 
on some rising ground and stationed his gun carriages, linked by 
chains, on the slopes of a hill overlooking both armies; his plan was 
to bring his forces into action gradually and by cunning tactics break 
up the enemy forces into separate groups. Qalandar-oglQ interpreted 
these maneuvers as pusillanimity, and hurled all his twenty thousand 
men into action at once. Morad Pasha gave his men strict orders not 
to break ranks and descend the hill. 

As a result, the horses of the Jalalls were exhausted by the time 
they reached the Ottoman lines, and Morad Pasha brought his artil- 
lery into action and shattered the Jalall ranks. Morad Pasha then 
gave the order to advance, and his cavalry swept into action on 
horses that were still fresh. The Jalalls fought hard and stubbornly, 
but were eventually defeated with heavy losses. At the end of the day, 
the Jalall commanders withdrew their men from the battlefield. The 
Ottomans did not pursue them, but retired to their own camp. The 
Jalall commanders now regretted their impetuosity; they knew they 
could not risk another encounter with this Ottoman army, which next 
day would move in for the kill. During the night, therefore, they 
abandoned camp, leaving behind their baggage and supplies, and 
set off for Erzerum unencumbered, covering ten farsaks that night; 
there were about ten thousand of them. 

The next day, Morad Pasha, discovering that the enemy had struck 
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camp, marched down from the hill, camped in the plain, and allowed 
his men to pillage the Jalall camp. He sent Ebrahim Pasha, known 
as Ekmek£l-oglQ (the baker’s son) in pursuit of the Jalalls with 
twenty thousand men. Ebrahim Pasha overtook the Jalalls and 
fought two engagements with them on the way to Erzerum. In the 
first encounter, the Jalalls got the upper hand, but Ebrahim Pasha, 
knowing that their horses must be tired and that the men had not 
slept all night, pressed his pursuit, and came to grips with them 
again near Erzerum. The Jalalls had no stamina left. Large numbers 
were killed in Ebrahim Pasha’s first charge, and the rest made a 
fighting retreat from the field and made for the Persian border. The 
Ottomans then called off their pursuit. The Jalalls sent a courier to 
Emir GQna Khan at Erivan to inform him that they were coming, and 
the Jalall sarddrs and boliikbdSls set off for Erivan, followed a little 
later by Moliammad Pasha himself and his personal retainers. 


Mobammad Pasha sent one of his commanders, IJoseyn Beg Arnaot, 
to the Shah, to profess his “love of the Shah”; he declared that love 
of the Shah had been the sole motive for his revolt against the Otto- 
mans. The Shah bestowed gifts on the Pasha’s representatives, 
issued letters of appointment in the names of the Pasha and his 
commanders assuring them of his favor, and sent an emir to meet 
them and escort them to his court. 


The Mission of the Vizier, fidtem Beg, to Escort the Jalalls 
to Isfahan 

Since the Shah did not have full information about the intentions 
of the Jalalls and prudence dictated that he should not place full 
confidence in men who had become accustomed to a life of banditry, 
rebellion, and plunder, he decided to send one of his most experienced 
and courageous statesmen to meet the Jalalls and see what the situ- 
ation was. He further decided to allot the Jalalls winter quarters in 
Azerbaijan and to summon to court Mobammad Pasha, his comman- 
ders, and his nobles. After reviewing the list of his emirs and prin- 
cipal officers of state, the Shah chose the vizier, ^atem Beg, for the 
job, since he considered him to be possessed of all the necessary 
qualiues. As the Jalalls were his guests, the Shah allotted them 
twelve thousand sheep and twenty thousand tarvdrs of grain for their 
subsistence. He provided the vizier with confidential requisition 
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orders,^ sealed with the tnehr-dsdr seal» authorizing him to issue orders 
for whatever he deemed necessary in the circumstances; I was in- 
structed to accompany him. A body of troops was placed at the dis- 
posal of the vizier, consisting of qurcls, goldms, and Aqa Sultan 
Moqaddam, the governor of Zenjan. 'Fhe vizier left the Shah’s camp 
near Hamadan and departed for Tabriz. 

When the Jalalls neared ErlvSn, Emir Guna Khan sent some of 
his emirs and other officers to meet them. He instructed them to 
camp at CJc Kallsa, three farsabs from the fort at ErlvSn, and he 
sent them as a gift whatever supplies he could spare. In an op>en 
space outside the fort he set up ceremonial tents and brocade cano- 
pies, covered the ground with gaily colored carpets, and invited the 
Pasha and his senior commanders to a feast. When he met them, he 
excused himself for not having come in person to receive them; his 
orders, he said, forbade him to leave the fort which was in his charge 
and which was, in effect, a royal dwelling. Two or three thousand 
men sat down at the feast, which was on a scale that elicited favor- 
able comment from all. At the conclusion of the feast, Emir Guna 
Khan bade the Pasha, his senior commanders, and the three hundred 
retainers he had with him to erase the memory of the hardships they 
had endured and the battles they had fought. He then conducted the 
senior officers to his own tent; the bolukbdSls were made the guests 
of his officers and emirs. In his own tent, he held court for the senior 
officers and conversed with them in royal fashion. The following 
morning, after they had bathed, he had sets of clothing appropriate 
to their rank brought to the bathhouse for them, and the oiher hosts 
emulated their commander in entertaining their guests. 

It is the custom of the Jalalls to devote most of their time at their 
assemblies to bragging about their exploits, each seeking to outdo the 
others in this respect. This is their sole topic of conversation. During 
the reception in Emir Guna Khan’s tent, Mobammad Pasha and Qara 
Sa’Td had been boasting drunkenly of their valorous deeds, and Qara 
Sa’ld had forgotten himself and had called the Pasha a coward. 
When they left the Emir’s tent, the two Jal3ll leaders challenged 
each other to a duel and attacked each other with javelins. The Pasha 
wounded Qara Sa'ld before Kord IJeydar and Aga Jeden Pirl suc- 

*T^v&mIr-e baydz; tiimdr (plural t^vdmfr) normally means "rolls, schedules." ! am 
not sure what baydz means in this context. The normal meaning of baydz is "fair copy," 
but it may mean "confidential" because the document was folded so that its contents 
could not be seen and was therefore blank (baydz) on the outside (See TM, p. 203, 
n. 2). 
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ceeded in parting the combatants. As a result of this incident, the 
Jal^lls split into several factions: Qar^ Sa'Id and the brother of 
Tavll and their supporters; Mobammad Pasha, his retainers, and a 
number of the bdliXkbaSis; and Kord yeydar and Aga Jeden Pirl 
and their supporters. After resting at Oc Kallsd for several days, each 
faction made its own way individually to Tabriz. 

The Jalalls were received at Tabriz by Pir BQdaq Khan, the gov- 
ernor, and by iT^ja Mobammad Reza, the vizier of Azerbaijan. Each 
group was billeted in suitable quarters and allotted sufficient pro- 
visions to meet their needs; in addition, each of the Safavid officials 
feasted them for one day. Some of the Jalall commanders and their 
men had already left Tabriz and set off for Iraq when word came 
from the Shah that the vizier was on his way to Tabriz. The Pasha and 
his senior officers, who were still at Tabriz, accordingly waited for 
the arrival of the vizier, and their needs were met every day. 

After receiving his commission, Hatem Beg had gathered together 
the necessary supplies of clothing, food, drink, and so on, and had 
set off for Tabriz. He began handing out food and gifts on a scale 
that exceeded all expectations. If I were to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of his largesse it would take too long, so I will content myself 
with mentioning what I actually saw with my own eyes. 

As soon as the vizier’s party left the Shah’s camp at Hamadan, the 
vizier every day invited a large group of the emirs, qurils, goldms, 
and yas&vols (aides-de-camp) to an assembly, and handed out as 
rations food, drink, and sweetmeats in quantities greater than the 
recipients needed. Along the way, the vizier’s party was joined by 
some groups of Jaldlls who had already set out from Tabriz: At 
Kord-tay, Qara lioseyn met him with a hundred men; at Zenjan, 
Kekec Mobammad with five hundred men; at Nik Pey, All Beg 
DonyS’I with three hundred, Qoll Beg Kord with a hundred and 
forty, and Kord All with three hundred; and at Mianaj, Yazljl the 
bdliikbdst with forty. I^latem Beg gave a feast for each group, and 
gave to each leader and his men gifts such as cloaks, topcoats, ker- 
chiefs, and turbans appropriate to their rank and status. Each group 
was allotted camping grounds for the winter, and qurils and yas&- 
vols were appointed officials hosts (mehmdnddrdn) to each group to 
look after their needs at the Shah’s expense. It was agreed that, after 
Nowruz, each leader should leave his men in their winter quarters 
and, accompanied by two or three servants, make his way to court 
for ah audience with the Shah. 
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When yatem Beg’s parly reached Fahvasfanj, a village near Tab- 
riz, i&ja Mohammad Reza, the vizier of Azerbaijan, came out to wel- 
come him, and the following day Pir Budaq Khan, the governor of 
Tabriz, marched out with banners flying to meet him. yatem Beg 
then proceeded into the city with a large crowd of emirs, centurions, 
q liras, goldms, aides-de-camp, and household retainers; people 
flocked from the city and surrounding areas to meet him, and a huge 
throng gathered at the end of the main avenue in Tabriz, completely 
blcK'king the road. The whole of the way to the center of the city, a 
distance of about two miles, Jalalls lined the street on both sides 
with infantry and cavalry, and they came forward, company by com- 
pany, to greet the vizier and pay their respects to him. The vizier 
greeted their leaders warmly, and welcomed them on behalf of the 
Shah. 

The total number of Jalalls in the city, both infantry and fully 
armed cavalry, was about ten thousand men. Although everyone was 
a bit nervous at the idea of the vizier’s placing himself at the mercy 
of ten thousand turbulent and headstrong Jalalls, who could not be 
trusted whether they were friend or foe, the vizier rode calmly into 
the city at their side and took up residence at the Jahansahlya 
palace. Since he had received reports that Ebrahim Pasha Ekmekcl- 
oglii had come in pursuit of the Jalalls with twenty thousand men 
and was still hovering around near the frontier hoping for a military 
success of some sort, the vizier dispatched Pir Budaq Khan and his 
men to guard the frontier in the ^oy and Salmas region and to keep 
watch on any enemy movement from the direction of "Van; the 
frontier in the region of Erlvan was already adequately guarded by 
Emir Guna Khan. A few days later, it was reported that Ekmekcl- 
oglu had retired, and Pir Bud^q Khan returned to Tabriz. 

The day after his arrival at Tabriz, IJatem Beg received in audience 
Mohammad Pasha, the brother of Tavll, Qara Sa’Id, and the rest of 
the JalalT leaders, and exchanged formal courtesies with them. 
These concluded, he summoned the official secretaries attached to 
the Jalalls and instructed them to make complete lists of the names 
of the men, so that provision might be made for their needs in con- 
formity with their status. Not counting those who had gone on ahead, 
the count came to thirteen thousand, six hundred and five serviceable 
troops; of these, exactly ten thousand men were musketeers and fully- 
armed cavalry, and the rest were servants and grooms. The vizier 
planned a huge feast, and set a day for a public audience at which the 
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whole of that army should be his guests, and at which all the Jalall 
commanders, boliikbdSls, and anyone of rank among them should 
receive robes of honor. After that, he planned to hold private audi- 
ences daily to which different groups of Jalall commanders would 
be invited. 

The festivities began with the public banquet in the Bag-e Jahan- 
.sahl. For several days, the chefs labored to prepare the food for it; 
about one hundred and twenty cooks and butlers were busy pre- 
paring all kinds of dishes, desserts, fruit and nuts, and preserves. 
Prodigious quantities were prepared. A vast area of the garden, 
where two thousand people could sit down to the feast, was set aside, 
and tents were erected and carp>ets laid. The sixth day after the 
vizier’s arrival in Tabriz was set as the date of the feast. The vizier 
decided that, in addition to the Jal3lT commanders and boliikb&Sls, 
from every hundred of their men twenty should be selected to re- 
ceive a robe of honor. Thus, of the total ten thousand Jalalls, two 
thousand received robes. 

The robes of honor conferred on Mohammad Pasha comprised a 
brocade cloak; a velvet topcoat with gold embroidery; a kerchief all 
of gold, and a square embroidered with gold thread; a jeweled turban 
brooch; and a fine horse and saddle — gifts to the value of thirty 
toman in all. The brother of Tavll received gifts similar to those of 
the Pasha, but of lesser value. Qara ^oseyn, Kord IJeydar, Aga Jeden 
Pirl, IJasan-e Kadkoda, the vakil of the brother of Tavll, and the 
rest of the boliikbdSls received comparable gifts appropriate to their 
station. Of the remaining ranks, upper, middle, and lower, the upper 
ranks received cloaks of brocade or shot silk, velvet topcoats, either 
embroidered or plain, and kerchiefs of various colors, and some re- 
ceived squares in addition; the middle ranks received cloaks of 
mllak, mofabbaq,^ or na'lband cloth, velvet jerkins, and yellow tur- 
bans; the lower ranks received cloaks of cotton or red silk and turbans. 

The whole two thousand men, wearing their robes of honor, then 
took their appointed places at the feast, and the rest of the ten 
thousand Jalalls sat on the ground, company by company, outside 
the banqueting area. A Georgian prince, Ata Beg Khan, the son of 
ManQcehr Khan the ruler of Meskhia, who had chanced to arrive in 
Tabriz at that moment with a party of priests and Georgian nobles 
and was on his way to seek audience with the Shah, was also invited 
^Dozy, ii, 26, gives iloffe d’un tissu serri. 
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to the feast. The Georgian party also received robes of honor and 
and travel expenses, and other forms of hospitality were bestowed 
upon them. Some details of the feast: After the guests had partaken 
of the great variety of dishes provided, servants took around cups of 
coffee, and about three hundred trays of sweetmeats, some of them 
wondrous examples of the confectioner’s art, and trays of every kind 
of fruit, on which sugar had been sprinkled. Following this, a thou- 
sand bowls of dessert were brought in — one bowl between every two 
guests. Huge piles of fruit had been placed in front of the guests — 
canteloupes, watermelons, grapes, and other fruits. When the prin- 
cipal guests had been fed, those who had been sitting around the 
edges came forward company by company and took their turn. One 
thousand dishes of food were served at the banquet, and one thousand 
dishes were served to those outside the main feast. My pen admits its 
inability adequately to describe all the details of this great feast. 

The vizier of Azerbaijan, Itaja Mohammad Reza, and the other 
officials at the provincial court had waited upon their guests at the 
banquet. When they were released from these duties, they turned 
their attention to the task of allotting the Jalalls suitable winter 
quarters and of appointing official hosts to escort them. The Pasha 
and bolukbasis, at the discretion of Hatem Beg, were allowed to re- 
tain a few personal servants and retainers, about five hundred men 
in all. The rest of their men were dismissed to their winter quarters, 
the intention being that they should all reassemble in the spring and 
be presented to the Shah at his summer quarters. All these matters 
were settled within three days, and the Jalalls marched off to their 
appointed stations. On the tenth day yatem Beg left Tabriz and 
camped at SamsSb^d for two days before continuing his journey back 
to court. The whole cost of the subsistence of the Pasha and his en- 
tourage, five hundred men, on their journey from Tabriz to Isfahan, 
was paid by the vizier. Every day, in addition to the free meals pro- 
vided at the vizier’s assemblies, a variety of other dishes and des- 
serts was supplied by the vizier and sent to the tents of the Jal^lTs, 
as a formal memento of their journey. On top of that, every day a 
string of mules, laden with whatever was available in the way of pre- 
serves, sweetmeats, nuts, and fruit, was provided so that they might 
refresh themselves on the road. Since the Shah, once he was satis- 
fied about the security of the frontier, had returned to the capital, the 
vizier traveled to Isfahan in twenty-two stages, with only one stop 
en route« at Kashan, and then only for one day. At Kashan, he again 
sent to the bathhouse a fresh set of clothes for the Pasha and his of- 
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ficers. In short, the vizier omitted not even the smallest detail in 
providing hospitality for the Jal^lls. 

In the Bag-e TajSbad at Nai^anz, the vizier had convened a formal 
assembly and a serious discussion had taken place. As all were 
mounting their horses at the conclusion of the assembly, some of the 
Jalalls who bore a grudge against the Pasha started brawling with 
some of his servants, and several people were wounded. When the 
Pasha was informed, he emerged from his tent in an equally contu- 
macious mood to take his revenge on those responsible for the attack 
on his men. Within the twinkling of an eye, as is the discreditable 
habit of the Jalalls, the supporters of both parties had rushed out to 
join in the fray, and had started laying into one another with their 
swords. At this point the vizier and a handful of his retainers who 
happened to be at hand rode fearlessly between the combatants and 
kept them apart, lashing some with their tongues and belaboring 
others with cudgels. They censured the Pasha for his folly and surly 
irascibility, and prevented what threatened to be a very ugly situation 
from developing. 

From Natanz, the vizier reached DowlatabSd in two stages, and 
Aqa Kamal Dowlat^bddl acted as host. The following day, 3 Sa'bdn 
1017/12 November 1608, the vizier entered Isfahan. The emirs, 
principal officers of state, moqarrabs, and other court officials, at the 
Shah’s order, came out to welcome him and escort him into the city. 
The Jalall officers had the privilege of kissing the Shah’s stirrup in 
the audience hall of the Naqs-e Jah^n palace. The Shah received 
them graciously and they, after kissing the sup|x>rts of the Shah's 
throne and expressing their satisfaction with their treatment at the 
hands of the vizier, broke up and went off to the quarters allotted to 
them; provisions and lodging allowances were supplied to them by 
the royal exchequer. The Shah praised the vizier highly for his con- 
duct. The Shah remained in Isfahan during the winter of 1608-09, 
and the Pasha and his officers were generally invited to his private 
gatherings — a display of royal favor that overwhelmed them. The 
Shah’s object was to get to know each of them personally and to form 
his own opinion as to their trustworthiness. He found the Pasha to be 
more sincere and friendly in his attitude toward him than the other 
officers, and the Shah accordingly treated him with greater honor 
and esteem. 
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Miscellaneotts Events Which Occurred This Year 

When the Shah heard that the Jaldlls were coming with EkmekA- 
oglQ in pursuit of them, as a precaution he had sent a detachment of 
a thousand musketeers from the musketeers of the royal stirrup to 
Tabriz, under the command of LScIn Beg, a goldm of the royal house- 
hold; the men spent the winter at Tabriz. 

Gazl Gerdy Khan b. Dowlat Gerdy Khan, the chief of the Crimean 
Tartars, died this year. His line, descended from Joel the son of 
Genghis Khan, had for generations held sway over the Tartar tribes 
of. the Qepc^q steppe, with their seat of government at Bdgea-sar^y. 
I gave the earlier history of this dynasty in book I. After Gazi GerSy 
Khan had been made ruler of the Crimean Tartars by Sultan Morad 
III, he had become a loyal servant of the Ottomans. During the reign 
of Sultan Mohammad III, GazI Geray Khan had been ordered to take 
part in operations in Europe, and had fought in many major battles 
there. One year, he had wintered at a place on the frontier called 
Szombor, and had lived up to his name of ‘'raider” (gdzt). 

After the accession of Shah Abbas and the conclusion of a truce 
of sorts with the Ottomans, GazI Geray Khan had written a friendly 
letter to the Shah by the hand of IJafe? Qaraqas Tabriz!, who had 
been a friend of his at Tabriz and had gone with him to Turkey. The 
Tartar Khan had acknowledged his debt to Sultan IJamza Mlrza and 
the Safavid house during the time he had been a prisoner in Iran, 
had professed his loyal devotion to the Safavid house, and had re- 
quested that Beyr^mqoll Beg Quclluy OstSjlu, who had been his 
jailer at the prison-fortress of Alamut and had treated him well, be 
sent to him. In his reply, the Shah had expressed his friendship for 
the Tartar Khan and his regrets that, after the Khan’s release from 
prison, the qezelbdS nobles, because of their preoccupation with the 
Ottomans, had not fostered the sort of relationship with him that they 
should have done. The Shah had sent gifts with his reply, in the course 
of which he had declared that, as far as he was concerned, the former 
hostility between them had been forgotten. He invited the Tartar 
Khan to ask for whatever gifts he wanted from Iran without any 
false modesty. Beyr^LmqolI Beg had traveled to Kaffa disguised as a 
merchant and had made his way to the Khan’s court. 

On receipt of the Shah’s letter, the Tartar Khan was overjoyed at 
its friendly tone, and sent Beyramqoll Beg back laden with honors. 
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He also took the Shah at his word and wrote in his own hand re- 
questing that certain items be sent to him as gifts. This time, the Shah 
had sent the centurion Abu’I-Qasem Ev-oglQ with a letter and the ar- 
ticles requested, and from then on diplomatic relations had been 
maintained. In the Year of the Sheep (1016/1607-08), when Shah 
Abbas was engaged in the conquest of SlrvSn, the Tartar Khan had 
sent Beyram as an ambassador, and hard on his heels Abu’I- 

Qasem Beg Ev-oglu had returned bearing another friendly letter for 
the Shah. The Ottomans, of course, had come to hear of CazI Ger- 
ay’s activities, and they had encouraged Salamat Geray, one of Dow- 
lat Geray’s sons, who was in Istanbul, to hope to obtain the khanship 
of the Tartar tribes. When Shah Abbas had begun his campaign for 
the reconquest of Azerbaijan the Ottoman viziers and principal of- 
ficers of state had ordered GazI Geray to take an army to Sirvan to 
assist the Ottoman forces there which were engaged with the qezel- 
b&S, but GazI Geray Khan had made various excuses for not going 
and shortly afterward had died. 

The Tartar emirs had chosen as his successor Toqtames Geray 
Khan, but the principal officers of the Ottoman state were determined 
to exclude GazI Geray’s sons from the succession because of thdr 
father’s rapprochement with the Safavids. They therefore conferred 
on Salamat Geray the title of Khan and sent him to Kaffa urging the 
Tartar chiefs, with a mixture of blandishments and threats, to accept 
him. The emirs, for their own safety, considered it expedient to ob- 
literate all memory of the years of GazI Geray’s cordial relations 
with the Safavid court; they prevented GazI Geray’s sons from op- 
p>osing the succession of their cousin, Salamat Geray, and gave their 
allegiance to the latter. 

This year, the Year of the Monkey (1017/1608-09), Salamat Ger- 
ay is still firmly established on the throne and is a loyal servant of the 
Ottoman Sultan. When he was in Istanbul, he had promised the Ot- 
toman Sultan that he would lead an army to Sirvan and, with the 
assistance of the Ottomans, drive out the qezelbdS. But after he ac- 
ceded to the throne, the elders of the tribe dissuaded him from this 
foolish action. “War with the qezelb&S,” they said, “has never had 
happy results for your house; when Mobammad Geray Khan took an 
army to Sirvan, he left his brothers there: of these, ‘Adel Geray was 
taken prisoner by the qezelbdS and subsequently executed; the other, 
GazI Geray, was also taken prisoner and spent several years in jail. 
Do not make yourself the third. Rememb^ the saying, ‘calamities 
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always come in threesi*” Salamat Geray heeded their advice, and did 
not go in person, but he promised the Ottomans to send ten thousand 
troops to Anatolia via Kaffa and to Tripoli, to serve under Ottoman 
command. He actually sent about six or seven thousand men, and 
they accompanied Morad Pasha in his campaigns against the JalalTs. 
At the conclusion of this campaign, Morad Pasha had sent them to 
Georgia, to the districts of Meskhia and Akesqa. Some of them died 
there as a result of the attrition of war; others returned home. About 
two thousand men remained in Akesqa under the command of JIl 
Pasha. Their ultimate fate, and the death of jTl Pasha, will be related 
(God willing!) under the events of the Year of the Dog (1019/ 
1610-11), when Morad Pasha marched on Tabriz. 

GazI Geray Khan had reigned for twenty-five years.® He was an 
able, talented, and warlike ruler. He wrote both Turkish and Persian 
in a polished, secretarial style, and he also composed poetry in both 
Turkish and Persian, under the pen name of Gaza'I. 


had aciually reij^ned, with only a brief interregnum, from 996/1588 to 1016/ 
1608, a piTiod of twenty years. 
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The Events of the Year of the Fowl, Correspond- 
ing in Part to the Muslim Year 1017/1608-09, 
and in Part to the Muslim Year 1018/1609-10, 
the Twenty-third Year of the Reign of Shah 
Abbas 

New Year's Day this year fell on Saturday, 14 Zu’l-Hejja 1017/21 
March 1609. The Shah as usual held a big celebration in the Naqs-e 
Jahan park at Isfahan. A stream that runs through the middle of the 
park feeds a huge pool as big as a small lake. At the side of this pool, 
and on the upp>er reaches of the stream, former kings, especially Shah 
Esma'il I, had constructed pleasant residences, so that the whole 
effect was reminiscent of the gardens of paradise “beneath which 
streams flow.’** Space along the banks of the stream was allocated, on 
the basis of rank and status, to the distinguished citizens of Isfahan 
and its rural districts, and to the citizens of Khorasan, property 
owners of Tabriz, and merchants and members of guilds who hap- 
pened to be in the capital, so that each group could congregate in its 
own allotted place. The area around the pool was reserved for the use 
of the viziers and other officers of state, and for moqarrabs of the 
court. In front of each group’s plot of ground a pavilion^ was erected; 
carpenters and engineers exerted their skill to fashion different de- 
signs and all were decked with lights. The whole night long the stars 
of the firmament looked down with envy at the brilliantly lit scene. 
Every night, the Shah would wander through the park, stopping to 
talk with whichever group he pleased; sweet-voiced singers and 
dexterous musicians banished everyone’s cares, and rosy-cheeked 
girls passed the wine and kept the revelers in a happy mood. The 
celebrations went on for three days and nights. For most of this time, 
Mohammad Pasha and the Jalall emirs enjoyed the company of the 
Shah. 

It will be recalled that Mo$tafa Pasha had patched up a truce with 
Mahmud Pasha, had surrendered Baghdad to the latter, and had 
retired to liella. There, he learned that the Ottomans planned to do 
away with him because he had made overtures to the Shah and had 
offered to hand over Baghdad to Safavid officers. Mo$tafa Pasha 

1 Koran, 43:6, etc. 

n"he €ahdr~tdq is a building consisting of a roof resting on four supports, and open 
at the sides. 
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accordingly came to distrust even his closest confidants, and asked to 
be transferred to the governorship of KarkQya, one of the districts of 
SahrazQr, in order to get farther away from Baghdad. His agents and' 
retainers divined that his object in asking for a transfer to KarkQya 
was to give him a chance of escaping to Persian territory, and they 
began to plot against him. In fear of his life, Mo$iafa Pasha aban- 
doned his possessions, considering life more valuable than them, and 
fled to Persian territory with a few companions. His agents and men 
appropriated his possessions and went to Baghdad. Mo$tafa Pasha, 
passing through Haihadan, reached Isfahan during the New Year’s 
Day celebrations. He was received by the Shah and granted gifts both 
in cash and in kind — a horse and saddle, a jeweled turban brooch, a 
dagger belt, and a sum of gold in cash, and was awarded the fief of 
Sonqor in the province of Hamadan. 

After the conclusion of the NowrOz festivities, the Shah decided to 
send the Jalalls, under the command of a number of qezelbdS emirs, 
on a punitive expedition to Kurdestan. This seemed a good plan for 
two reasons: first, the Kurds were constantly causing trouble on the 
frontier; second, the Jalalls only stopped fighting among themselves 
if they were able to sink their differences in the face of a common foe. 
The Shah, who had nominated Mohammad Pasha the amir al-omard 
of the Jalall army, had frequently exhorted the Jalalls to cease fight- 
ing among themselves and to acknowledge Mohammad Pasha as their 
leader. He took covenants and pledges of their good behavior from 
them before they left for their summer quarters at Maraga, where they 
were to join forces with their own men who had been iri winter 
quarters in Azerbaijan, and with the qezelba! emirs detailed for this 
expedition. The Shah gave them cash grants, made them a present of 
their equipment, and sent them from Isfahan. 

When the Jalalls reached Qazvin, IJasan Khan OstajlQ, the beg- 
lerbeg of Hamadan, received orders to proceed to Maraga to join 
Mohammad Pasha with one thousand of his men and the following 
emirs: the other emirs of Hamadan province; Eskandar Sultan Mir 
Moqaddam with a thousand of his tribesmen; Ne'matollah Sultan 
Mir $QfI, in command of four hundred men; Kosrow Sultan, chief of 
the BebevI, dependents of the PazQkl tribe, with seven hundred men; 
Qaban Sultan BegdllQ SamlQ, governor of GavrOd and SarQ-qargan, 
with four hundred men; and Kalll Sultan, chief of the Sll-siipur, 
with three hundred men. On the arrival at Maraga, IJasan Khan was 
to take with him Qpbad Khan MokrI, the governor of Maraga, and 
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to move into Kurdestan and Diar Bakr. In the case of those Kurdish 
chiefs who submitted and joined him with their men, their territory 
was not to be ravaged; in the case of those who opposed them, the area 
inhabited by their tribes was to be plundered, and their territories 
were to be seized and given to Jalall chiefs. The punitive expedition 
was then to move on to Erzerum and join Emir GQna Khan, the amir 
al-omard of Ck>kQr-e Sa‘d, and the emirs who had been ordered to carry 
out raids in that region. Emir Khan BaradOst was appointed gov- 
ernor of OrOmlya by the Shah, with instructions to act as guide to the 
expedition, since he was thoroughly familiar with the situation in 
Kurdestan and with the terrain through which the expeditionary force 
would have to pass. If he discharged his duties loyally and faithfully, 
the Shah would show even greater favor tqward him. The adventures 
of this expeditionary force will be described later. 

The Dispatch of an Ambassador to India 

It was three years since the Mogul emperor Akbar had died (1014/ 
1605) and had been succeeded by his eldest son, Mohammad Salim. 
Since friendly relations had always existed between the two dynas- 
ties, the Shah had long resolved to send a distinguished qezelbdi of- 
ficer as an ambassador to India to offer his condolences on the death 
of Akbar, and to congratulate his son on his accession; his preoccupa- 
tion with the campaigns in Azerbaijan and Sirvan had prevented him 
from carrying out his resolution until now. The Shah chose as am- 
bassador Yadegar All Sultan T^lcs, an emir and a qezelbdS, the 
grandson of Kallfat al-Kolafa, who had been governor of Baghdad 
during the reign of Shah Esma'il I. Yadegar All was noted for his 
eloquent and persuasive tongue. 

The Shah wrote a letter for him to take to the Mog;ul Emperor, and 
Yadegar All set about making the preparations for his mission. He 
was given an escort of fifty officers, all of whom had spare horses and 
splendid equipment, including turban jewels and sword belts. The 
gifts the embassy was taking for the Emperor included fifty TQp&q, 
Arabian, Georgian, and Bayat horses from the royal stables; it is 
doubtful whether any other monarch could boast even one horse of the 
quality of these. In addition to the horses, there were brocade and 
velvet horse blankets, and three black, long-haired Russian fur coats, 
the value of each estimated at between eighty and ninety Iraqi tomdn, 
because the black fox skins used to make them were extremely rare. 
There were also one thousand five hundred pieces of precious stuffs — 
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brocaded velvets, both with gold thread and silver thread; silks, both 
with gold and silver threads; brocade squares; European and Chinese 
satins and velvets; precious stuffs from Yazd and Kashan; and other 
gifts too numerous to mention, but all of a quality compatible with the 
status of the two parties. 

Various Successes Won by Safavid Arms This Year 

The first success to be mentioned is the capture of Mohammad 
Pasha the son of Zdl Pasha, who was the Ottoman governor of Arjls 
and *Adeljavaz. This Mohammad Pasha was an extremely arrogant 
man, always boasting of his valor, and he wanted to achieve some 
notable exploit on the Persian frontier that would bring him renown; 
with this in mind, he was always causing incidents along the frontier. 
This year, Salmon Sultan Donboll the stibdJfi,^ who was governor of 
Cors on behalf of the Shah and was the Safavid officer nearest Mo- 
hammad Pasha, sent in a full report on the latter’s misdeeds to PTr 
Budaq Khan, the governor of Tabriz and amir abomard of that 
frontier zone, and asked for his assistance. 

Pir Bud^q Khan sent two hundred Turkman gdzis from his own 
establishment, and a hundred men in the service of other emirs, under 
the command of one of his experienced officers. With this reinforce- 
ment, Salmon Sultan led his forces, five hundred in all, by forced 
marches to Arjls, which was Mobammad Pasha’s base. On arrival 
there, Salmon Sultan detailed two hundred men to attack the castle; 
stationed one hundred men in ambush ready to fall on the Pasha if he 
made a sortie against his attackers; and led the remaining two hun- 
dred men on a plundering expedition in the surrounding countryside. 
As soon as the first forty or fifty of his men had reached the fort, Mo- 
hammad Pasha sallied forth to attack them with the men he had at 
hand. The qezelbdS defended themselves vigorously. When the rest of 
their comrades reached the scene, they began to get the upper hand. 
Seeing this, Mobammad Pasha entered the fray in person and engaged 
a Turkman in hand-to-hand combat, but his adversary hurled him 
from his saddle with a thrust of his spear and leaped down, ready to 
give him the coup de grace. The Pasha hastily shouted his name, 
whereupon he was taken prisoner. His men fled, but most of them 
were cut down before they could regain the safety of the castle. The 
qezelbdS, after plundering the area, returned in triumph, and Plr 
BQddq Khan sent the Pasha on to court. 

>An officer in the regular Ottoman army ranking below the aiay-beyf (see Gibb and 
Bowen, I/I, p. 51). Presumably this officer had received this rank in Ottoman service. 
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Before the prisoner arrived there, the sons of KandSn Aqa, who 
were honored guests at the Safavid court, had frequently mentioned 
his name to the Shah and lauded his ability and valor. The Shah, by 
virtue of his natural inclination to clemency, and having regard for 
customiary practice governing the treatment of such prisoners, treated 
Mohammad Pasha as an honored guest, admitted him to his private 
assemblies, and invited him to his private banquets. This courtesy, 
however, merely increased the Pasha*s natural arrogance. He made a 
number of unfortunate remarks at the Shah’s assemblies and told a 
number of stories that had been better left untold. Finally, he asked 
the Shah’s permission to send one of his men to Anatolia to tell his 
family and retainers that he was alive and well. Permission having 
been granted, the Pasha sent one of his servants, a eunuch, with a 
letter which he showed to the Shah for approval. The Shah, who had 
taken his measure, sent instructions to the frontier emirs that they 
were to detain the servant on the pretext that they could not let him 
prexeed without obtaining confirmation from the Shah; they were to 
impound the letters he was carrying and send them, with the seals 
unbroken, to him. When the letters reached the Shah, he discovered 
that the Pasha had made additions to the draft he. had submitted for 
approval: He had added unprofitable remarks about the qezelbdS, 
and had given various bits of useful information to the enemy. His 
treachery being plain, the Shah, when he marched to Qar3bdg, left 
him at Tabriz in the hands of Pir Budaq Khan, and he died in custody. 

The second success along the frontier this year is the capture of the 
pashas at the battle of Akesqa and the slaying of the Tartars in 
Georgia. As I stated in book I, when peace was concluded between 
Shah Tahmasp and the Ottoman Sultan Sulayman, the frontiers 
between the two empires were demarcated: The Meskhia district of 
Georgia, the ruler of which was the father of ManQcehr Khan the 
son-in-law of Simon Khan, was included in qezelb&i territory, and 
the provinces of Akesqa and Qardca Ardah^n, adjacent to Erzerum, 
formed part of Meskhia. During the reign of Sultan Mobammad Shah, 
when Lala Pasha invaded Iran, he marched by this route to Slrvan; 
first, he annexed the province of Akesqa and its dependencies and 
put the forts there in a state of defense. As long as ManQcehr Khan 
was alive, he and Simon Khan continued to resist; but after his death, 
the Ottomans consolidated their hold on the province. The daughter 
of Simon Khan, who was ManQcehr Khan’s widow and a spirited 
woman, took to the forests with her young son and a few of her hus- 
band’s retainers who owed their position to that dynasty. 
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During the twenty-five years that the whole of Georgia was subject 
to the Ottomans and paid tribute to them, this widow sought to get 
the Ottomans to treat the province like the other provinces of Georgia, 
in which they had left the local rulers in place and exacted tribute from 
them; in Meskhia, of course, she hoped they would leave her son, 
Atabeg, as the ruler. The Ottomans, however, refused. They gave 
Atabeg and his mother a fief in the province of Akesqa, and he eked 
out a precarious existence from this. When Shah Abbas invaded 
Azerbaijan and laid siege to Erivan, Shah YQsof Pasha, an emir’s 
son from Akesqa who had become a Muslim and had been raised to 
the rank of pasha by the Ottoman Sultan, was made governor of parts 
•of Meskhia; about that time, the province was raided by a force of 
qezelbaS under l;j[asan Khan Ostajlu. After the defeat and retreat of 
Jegal-oglu, Emir GOna Khan established himself in control of the 
area and sent his raiding parties as far west as Erzerum. QarS^a 
ArdahSn and Akesqa were frequently raided during this p>eriod, and 
the fortunes of Shah YQsof Pasha and the Ottomans in the area de- 
clined. 

At this juncture, Atabeg’s mother appealed to the Shah for as- 
sistance in recovering her hereditary domains, and the Shah instructed 
the Sams al-Dlnla, Qazaqlar, and other emirs from Tiflis, Zagam, 
Aktabad, and Lori to go to her aid. In the Year of the Sheep (1016/ 
1607-08), when Shah Abbas invaded Sirvan, that intrepid woman 
girded herself for action and marched against Shah Y Qsof Pasha with 
a detachment of qezelbdS, took him and a hundred and fifty of his 
men prisoner, captured the fortress of Akesqa, one of the most im- 
portant in the region, and brought most places in the area under her 
control. She and her emirs reported to the Shah at SamakI on Sun- 
day, 4 Rabr I, 1016/29 June 1607,^ and Atabeg Khan, then sixteen 
years old, was left to govern the province with the aid of his mother. 

The beglerbeg of Erzerum reported these events to Moiad Pasha 
just after he had been appointed commander in chief and was pre- 
occupied with the Jalalls. After Morad Pasha had dealt with the 
JalalTs, he sent Jll Pasha, the commander of the Tartar army which 
Salamal Geray, as already related, had sent to serve under Morad 
Pasha, to Meskhia; with him went Farhad Pasha and the son of Mo- 
bammad Pasha, a Georgian prince from Meskhia who had become a 
Muslim, had been educated among the Ottomans, and had been raised 
to the rank of pasha and awarded a governorship. Jll Pasha and 

q RabI' I was a Friday. 
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Farhad Pasha reached Al^esqa toward the end of the Year of the 
Monkey (1017/1609) and expelled Atabeg Khan and his mother, who 
took refuge in Kartlia with Atabeg Khan’s cousin. His mother stayed 
on with her nephew, but sent her son, who was of outstanding beauty, 
to the Shah’s court. 

Early this year, the Sams al-DlnlQ and Qazaqlar emirs and others, 
together with some Georgian troops, followers of Loarsab Khan the 
ruler of Kartlia, raided Akesqa and brought back a large number of 
prisoners. Jll Pasha sent against them a force of two thousand Tartar 
horse under Farhad Pasha and the son of Mohammad Pasha, with 
orders to ravage the Kartlia region of Georgia. The Tartar force 
plundered the area and started back, but found itself trapped in narrow 
defiles in the forests between the qezelbdl and the troops of Loarsab. 
Both Pashas were taken prisoner. Their men scattered in every direc- 
tion, abandoning their booty when they found the roads barred 
against them. The Georgians hunted them down and killed some seven 
hundred of them. The remainder, many stripped naked by Georgian 
peasants, made their way back to Akesqa after suffering great hard- 
ships. The Pashas were taken to the Safavid court; Farhad Pasha 
was pardoned at the request of the Georgian princes, but the son of 
Mohammad Pasha was executed. 

The Engagement between Zu'l-Faqar Khan and the Army 
of Sirvdn, and the Men of T^barsardn 

During the disorders in Slrvdn, the men of 7 sf^^^saran had taken 
advantage of the situation and annexed a portion of Saberan con- 
tiguous with Tabarasaran. While the Ottomans occupied Sirvan, the 
qezelbsJ had been unable to recover this territory because the Otto- 
mans had supported the men of Tabarsaran. After the Safavid recon- 
quest of Sirvan, the p>eople of I'abarsaran had refused to hand this 
territory back to the governor of Sirvan, and the governor’s men found 
it extremely difficult to enter the area because of the hostility of the 
people. The Shah, who always looked to the future in the midst of the 
problems of today, decided to construct a fort in the area. Zu’l-Faqar 
Khan, the beglerbeg of Sirvan, was instructed to carry out this task, to 
stock the fort with provisions and munitions, and to garrison it with a 
force of g&zSs and musketeers; in this way, the Shah hoped to keep 
the men of Dagestan out of the area, so that both qezelbdS and the 
inhabitants of Sirvan might travel without hindrance. 
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2^u’l-Faqar Khan proceeded to carry out his orders. First, he sent a 
message to Ma*;^um Khan, the ruler of T^barsaran, to explain what he 
was doing and to assure him that he had nothing to fear. But Ma*$um 
Khan refused to allow him to build the fort without a fight, and 
marched against him with ten thousand men, mixed cavalry and in- 
fantry, after i^u’l-Faqar Khan had picked the site and started work on 
the fort. Since the ruler of 7 abarsaran had a channel of communica- 
tion open at court and had always at least professed to be a servant of 
the Shah, and since 2u’l-Faqar Khan had no orders to give battle to 
him, Zu’l-Faqar Khan sent a number of messengers warning Ma'$um 
Khan of the consequences should he persist in preventing him from 
carrying out his orders. But all in vain; Ma'$um Khan forced a battle 
on the Safavid commander. His men, however, dispersed after the 
first charge by the Safavid skirmishers, and a thousand ^{'abarsar^nls 
fell within a few minutes. Ma'^um Khan fled from the battlefield, and 
2u’l-Faq3r Khan forbade his men to kill and plunder the fleeing 
't^abarsaranls. He was afraid that, since he had had no orders to fight a 
battle with the I'abarsaranTs, the incident might not be to the Shah’s 
liking. Zu’l-Faqar Khan completed the fort and sent a report to the 
Shah. Although Ma'^^Qm Khan had been the aggressor, since the Shah 
had already pardoned him on a previous occasion and had given 
government posts to some of his relatives, he expressed himself as 
being unhappy about this incident, and ordered Zu’l-Faqar Khan to 
send an envoy to Ma’^um Khan to console him. The Safavid com- 
mander did as he was told, and Ma‘§um Khan repented of his action 
and was once again forgiven. 

The Expedition Led by Emir Guna Khan, at the Orders of 
the Shah, to Qardca Ardahan to Plunder the Georgians of 
T hat Region 

Emir Guna Khan disliked the presence of Jll Pasha and the Tartar 
cavalry in Akesqa, which bordered on Cokur-e Sa'd, and he had sent 
a report to the Shah urging the advisability of a preemptive strike. 
The Shah therefore sent all the emirs of Azerbaijan, together with 
household musketeers whom he had sent to Tabriz the previous year, 
to report to Erlv^n. Under the command of Emir Guna Khan, they 
were to proceed to QarSca Ardahan and the region of Erzerum and 
to devastate the land and repulse the Tartars. Two thousand Jalalls, 
under the command of Qara Sa‘ld and Aga Jeden Piri, also formed 
part of this expedition. In compliance with the Shah’s orders, Plr 
BQdaq Khan from Tabriz and Mohammad Khan Ziad-og;lu Qajar 
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from Qarabag marched with the Jalalls from MarSga to Erivan. 
After Emir GOna Khan had extended hospitality to the great emirs 
and the officers from the court for several days, they marched off in 
good order. The Ottomans and Tartars did not consider themselves 
strong enough to withstand this army, and they withdrew into their 
castles. 

The Safavid troops entered Georgia, plundered the area, took 
prisoner many Georgian women, and rendered the region unusable 
by the enemy. Emir Guna Khan heard meanwhile that an Ottoman 
army was assembling on the plain of MQs, and so he took the troops 
from Erivan, marched in that direction, and dispersed them. Of the 
Georgian prisoners, those who were suitable for service in the royal 
household were sent as a tithe to the Shah in the custody of All Khan 
Beg Javansir. The qezelbdS were now in even more complete control 
of the Erzerum frontier region than before, and none of the Ottoman 
beglerbegs and pashas dared come out into the open and fight them. 

The Shah’s Visit to Azerbaijan, and his Dispatch of an 
Expeditionary Force of Jalalls to Kurdestan 

The Shah had spient some time at Isfahan dealing with urgent 
matters; since the weather was now turning hot, it was time to move 
to the summer quarters of FarldOn. A few days after his arrival there, 
the Shah ordered his emirs and principal officers of state to take the 
heavy baggage and, keeping to the high ground for the sake of cool- 
ness, proceed to SoUanlya. He himself returned to Isfahan with a 
few moqarrabs and close companions and performed the ceremony of 
the sprinkling of the water in the CahSr Bag. This ceremony is an an- 
cient custom of the kings of Iran, and Shah Abbas considered it an 
auspicious omen. The Shah then went to Qazvin by the Kashan road 
and stayed at the palace there for about six weeks. When his bag- 
gage train reached SoUanlya, the Shah joined it and camped there. 

At this juncture, an ambassador arrived from the Ottoman Emperor 
in the person of the davoS Keyr al-Din; he was accompanied by Mo- 
hammad Beg, the son of I;^oseynqolI Kolafa-ye RumlQ, who was 
returning from an embassy to Turkey. The Ottoman ambassador was 
introduced at court by the great emirs. He presented the Shah and the 
principal officers of the Safavid state with letters from Morad Pasha, 
the grand vizier, and other principal officers of the Ottoman state. 
The letters talked about the possibility of concluding peace on the 
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terms that had been discussed before through . the good offices of 
Simon Khan.^ The Ottoman ambassador’s object was to obtain a 
[personal interview with the Shah, discover what was in the Shah’s 
mind regarding the possibility of concluding peace and what terms 
would be acceptable to him, and return with this information. The 
Ottoman officials pointed out that the Shah’s previous ambassador, 
Mohammad Beg, had not been the bearer of a letter from the Shah to 
the Ottoman Sultan; they urged the Shah, if he was serious about 
peace negotiations, to send such a letter next time. They pointed out 
that it had not been compatible with the Sultan’s dignity and prestige 
to discuss peace terms while the Shah was busy reconquering prov- 
inces which had been conquered by Sultan Ahmad’s grandfather, 
Sultan Morad III, and had been in Ottoman hands for a generation. 
The Shah had in the process seized possession of all the Ottoman guns 
and equipment in the forts he had captured, and had inflicted thou- 
sands of casualties on the Ottomans, both military and civilians. 

If the Shah continued his campaigning, this would only postpone 
the chances of peace; and hostilities, which caused hardship to all 
Muslim people, would inevitably continue. Such a situation would 
only weaken the Muslim forces engaged in the struggle with the 
Frankish princes, who were in a constant state of war against the 
Muslim world, and would produce malicious joy among Christians 
and other infidels. There were many instances in history of rulers who 
had given the welfare of mankind precedence over their own ambi- 
tions. If the Shah would begin peace negotiations, and would give in a 
letter some indication of a serious desire for j^eace, this would at least 
open the door to further discussions and give those Ottoman officials 
who wanted peace a chance to begin talks to that end. 

The Shah treated the Ottoman ambassador, Keyr al-DIn, with 
honor, expressed himself in friendly fashion toward the Ottoman 
Sultan, and sent a cordial message to the principal officers of the 
Ottoman state in the following terms: 

The lamp of the Ottoman empire’s prestige has shone 
with particular brilliance as a result of the holy war 
and the raids it has conducted against the infidel. In 
addition, the Ottoman Sultans are the guardians of 
the holy places of Mecca and Medina, a fact which 
distinguishes them among other Muslim rulers and 

Mn 1015/1606-07 (see above). 
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makes it incumbent upon all Muslims to assist them. 
However, as I have repeatedly stated, Sultan Mor^d 
III, taking advantage of our weakness at the time, 
deliberately and without caus^ broke the peace which 
had been concluded by our ancestors and reaffirmed 
generation after generation by the most binding 
covenants, and occupied some provinces which be- 
long to me by right of inheritance. Now, with God’s 
help, I have obtained my rights, and intend to defend 
them. If the Ottoman Sultan will relinquish his claim 
to this territory, I am ready at any time to discuss 
peace for the benefit of all Muslims. What could be 
better than that Muslim rulers should live together in 
peace and harmony, and thus frustrate the designs 
of the enemies of the faith? 

The Shah decided to send a letter as requested by Mordd Pasha, the 
grand vizier, and the other Ottoman officials who desired to get peace 
talks started. I will describe the contents of this letter and the dispatch 
of an ambassador to the Porte under the events of the following year. 

After a short stay at SoltSnlya, the Shah marched via Ml^naj to 
Ardabll, where he visited the shrine of Shaikh §afl al-Din and the 
other Safavid shaikhs and stayed there a few days. He then visited the 
tomb of Shaikh Zahed-e Gllanl.® After that, he spent a few days 
hunting in the Qezel Agac area and then returned to Tabriz. From 
Tabriz, he visited Ordubad, and then proceeded by way of All 
Darra to Qarabag, where he spent the winter. 

An extraordinary incident occurred this year. As everyone knows, 
Shah Abbas is excessively fond of hunting, and often goes off hunting 
with a small party of moqarrabs and close friends. When the Shah was 
in K^alkal district, on his way to Ardabll, some crazy lost soul decided 
to pass himself off as the Shah. He gathered together a group of 
people even madder than himself, equipped himself with some ani- 
mals designed to look like a hunter’s bag, retired to a remote corner of 
Baikal where the people had never seen the Shah in person, and took 
up residence at the home of some local headman. He gave each of his 
crazy followers the name of one of the Shah’s moqarrabs, and they 

^The leader of the Zahedlya Sufi Order and the spiritual director (marled) of Shaikh 
$afl al-Dln. On Shaikh 2^hed’s death in 1301, Shaikh $afl al-Din assumed the 
leadership of the Order, which henceforth became known as the $afavlya Order. 
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addressed him in the qezelbds fashion, using the phrases '*My king! 
My king! May I be your sacrifice?” The simple-minded, loyal villagers 
were overjoyed at the presence of the "Shah” among them, and ex- 
erted themselves to serve him. People from neighboring districts 
started flocking in to kiss his stirrup, and to bring him gifts and votive 
offerings. The “Shah” and his “attendants” spent their time enjoying 
themselves, heedless of the future. 

As soon as the news spread to surrounding districts, a detachment 
of goldms of the royal household was dispatched under the command 
of the centurion Yusof Beg. They came upon the pseudo-Shah and his 
followers just when the latter were beginning to realize the full enor- 
mity of their crime and were thinking of riding off. One or two who 
had already mounted their horses fled into the mountains and dis- 
appeared; the pseudo-Shah himself and a few of his companions were 
arrested. Since it was essential that people who had the temerity to 
behave in this way should be severely punished as a warning to 
others, they were executed. Glory be to God! To what lengths man 
will go when he is under the influence of his carnal soul, and what 
dangerous actions he will commit, heedless of the consequences, 
when Satan whispers in his ear! God preserve us from Satan the ac- 
cursed! Although this was not a very edifying incident, I felt I should 
record it as a warning to other improvident, idle men. 

While the Shah was at ArdabTl, 2ui-Faqar Khan, the beglerbeg of 
Sirvan, came to court; he accompanied the Shah on his pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Shaikh Zahed, and on his hunting expeditibn in Qara 
Agac,’ before returning to his post. 

After the Shah had sent the Jalalis to Kurdestan, he judged it wise 
to send a detachment of troops under the command of Emamqoll 
Khan, an emir of the divan and the son of AllahverdI Khan, in the 
direction of Salmas, which is adjacent to Kurdestan, to keep an eye 
on them. 

Another event which occurred about this time was the death of 
Kord IJeydar, one of the Jalall emirs and commander of a thousand 
men. Inordinately proud of his strength and bravery, he frequently 
behaved in a rude and arrogant manner toward Mohammad Pasha, 
who was afraid of him, and whose fear and suspicion of him increased 
in the course of the Kurdestan expedition. One day, Mobammad Pasha 
held an assembly in his tent, and he noticed that Kord IJeydar was not 
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drinking much and was uttering all sorts of threats. This increased 
Mohammad Pasha’s anxiety to the point that he ordered his li-ogl&ns 
( pages) ^ to murder Kord I^eydar. They at once drew their swords and 
cut him and two of his men to pieces. The rest of his men at once gave 
up all idea of mutiny. The Pasha attached them to his own command, 
divided Kord I;;Ieydar’s possessions among them, and sent in a report 
to the Shah, who applauded his action. 

While the Shah was at Ardabll, there was reported to him the revolt 
of Emir Khan Baradust, who had opposed Ii^asan Khan and Moham- 
mad Pasha and had shut himself up in his fort. The vizier ^atem Beg 
was instructed by the Shah to take charge of this operation, with full 
authority to deal with the matter as he thought fit. Ganj All Khan, 
the governor of Kerman, was instructed to accompany the vizier with 
a detachment of gunners and musketeers, to lend support if needed. 
The author was ordered to accompany the expedition, and so I will 
give an eyewitness account which I will endeavor to avoid making 
too long. 

The Rebellion of Emir Khan Baradust, the Expedition 
under the Command of the Vizier to OriXmiya, and the 
Siege of the Fort of Domdom 

The story of Emir Khan Galaq is a cautionary one. Gentle reader, 
listen to my tale a few brief moments, and learn the circumstances of 
this affair. Emir Khan was of the Kurdish tribe of BaradQst. During 
the reign of Shah Tahmasp, a certain QarS Taj of that tribe declared 
his “love of the Shah” and was enrolled among the servants of the 
Safavid state. Shah Tahmasp allocated to the BaradQst tribe the dis- 
tricts of Targavar and Margavar in the province of Orumlya and 
OsnQya.^ After the death of Shah Tahmasp, when the Ottomans 
began to encroach on Kurdestan and many Kurds transferred their 
allegiance to them, a certain Baradust chief named Mohammad Beg 
was appointed by the Ottoman Sultan as chief of the tribe and gov- 
ernor of the Baradust district. Emir Khan withheld his allegiance from 
Mohammad Beg and served successively a number of leading Kurdish 
chiefs. For a time, he served ‘Omar Beg the governor of Sohrab. In 
one of 'Omar Beg’s many fights widi his enemies, one of Emir Khan’s 
hands was severed at the wrist; as a result he became known as Emir 
Khan Colaq (the one-handed). 

’See Gibb and Bowen, index. Eskandar Beg says '’li-oftlUns, also termed ktl- 
oglins." 1 have not been able to find any authority for the latter form. 

■Roughly west of the southern tip of Lake OrOmlya. 
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In the year that Shah Abbas opened his campaign for the recon- 
quest of Azerbaijan and marched on Na|c£evan and Erivan, Emir 
Khan came to court and declared his **love of the Shah.” The Shah 
received him with favor, made him chieftain of the Bar^dQst tribe, 
and granted him the districts of Targavar and Margavar with the rank 
of khan; in addition, he granted him the districts of Orumlya and 
Osnuya, which in Shah Tahmasp’s time constituted a qezelbdl gov- 
ernorship. The Shah commanded his master goldsmiths to fashion an 
artificial hand out of gold, embellished with rubies and other jewels, 
and the Shah showed him the highest degree of favor in consideration 
of his loyalty and bravery. For a time Emir Khan remained at court; 
when he returned to his governorship, he stood higher in the royal 
favor than any of his peers. He annexed the territory of a number of 
Kurdish chiefs who had gone over to the Ottomans and acquired a 
great reputation in Kurdestan. Many Kurdish chiefs sought to gain 
favor with the Shah by entering Emir Khan's service, and it was not 
long before the latter began to get inflated ideas of his own importance. 

In the year that JegSl-oglu invaded Azerbaijan and was defeated 
outside Tabriz, Emir Khan failed to present himself at court. But he 
later put in an appearance at the Shah's camp near Salmas, and his 
dereliction of duty was overlooked. In order to reassure him that this 
was really the case, and in order to reassure the rest of the Kurdish 
chiefs (who are among the wilder sp)ecimens of the human race), Emir 
Khan was not held in custody at court, but was allowed to return to 
his post on the pretext of carrying out some duty or other. However, 
whether he felt an antipathy against the qezelbaS pit- religious 
grounds, or whether it was merely his own evil nature, he began to 
act in a hostile manner toward the qezelbaS frontier emirs and to 
harbor ideas of independence. He conceived the idea of building a 
castle, and wrote to the principal officers of the Safavid state as 
follows; “The old fort at Orumlya is in ruins and beyond repair; it 
cannot be relied upon. I need a castle for the protection of my prop- 
erty and family. If you grant me permission, I will construct a fort at 
some suitable spot.” On receiving permission, he laid the foundations 
of a fort some three farsabs from Orumlya, on a high hill just inside 
the Targavar district. There is a Kurdish tradition that there used to 
be a fort there in pre-Islamic times, known as Fort Domdom, which 
had fallen into ruin in the course of the centuries. 

Pir Budaq Khan, the amir al-omard of Tabriz, who was a shrewd 
and experienced officer, observed signs of rebellion on the part of 
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Emir Khan and reported to the Shah that Emir Khan had laid the 
foundations of a lofty castle which would stand him in good stead in 
case of need. Pir BudSq did not consider this to be in the best inter- 
ests of the state. The Shah replied that Pir BudSq was the amir al- 
omard in charge of that frontier; if he thought the construction of this 
fort was not in the best interests of the state, he should send an officer 
to Emir Khan to tell him to desist. The amir al-omard did so, and his 
subordinate delivered this message: 

You are enrolled in the ranks of the Shah’s great 
emirs, and you are the Shah’s protege. You profess 
your devotion to the Shah. Although the Shah trusts 
you and believes this profession o( devotion to him, 
if you build this castle, slanderous tongues will start 
wagging. If your reason for building the fort is fear of 
the Ottomans, even if the Ottomans re-invade this 
region, as long as the forts at Erivan and Tabriz are 
in our hands, there is no need for a fort here. If you 
are nervous about your fellow Kurdish chiefs, we 
servants of the Shah, whose duty it is to guard this 
frontier, will come to your assistance without delay. 

The old fort at Orumlya is quite adequate to protect 
you and the Baradust tribe for a few days. It is better 
that you cease building this fort and thereby avoid 
slanderous imputations against you. I urge you to ac- 
cept this friendly advice, which is consonant with 
your own best interests, and not to lay yourself open 
to charges of rebellion. 

This was friendly advice indeed, for the construction of this castle 
caused Emir Khan’s ruin. 

Emir Khan not only paid no heed to this advice, but put Pir Budaq 
Khan’s messenger to death. He completed the new fort, which he 
made impressively strong, stocked it with provisions and munitions, 
and transferred his men there from Orumlya. He began acting in a 
way quite contrary to his professions of single-minded devotion to the 
Shah. For example, he gave sanctuary to Khan Abdal MokrI, the 
brother of Shaikh I;^eydar, who was in a state of revolt against the 
Shah and had been driven out of his hereditary camping grounds by 
Safavid troops. Khan Abddl Mokrl took refuge with Emir Khan with 
twenty of his men, and the latter gave him quarters in the castle and 
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made them welcome. He then sent messengers to the Shah craftily 
making out that he had apprehended the rebels and representing this 
as an act of devoted service on his part. 

When the Shah sent a combined Jal3ll and qezelbiS force to Kur- 
destan, Pir BQdaq Khan had initially been placed in supreme com- 
mand of this force. Hearing this, Emir Khan BaradQst wrote to the 
principal officers of the Safavid state as follows: “There is a feud be- 
tween me and Pir Budaq Khan, and the latter has made various 
accusations against me. It is therefore quite impossible for me to 
cooperate with the force which is under his command.” To placate 
him, the Shah replied that he had replaced Pir BQdaq with ^asan 
Khan, an officer of the Iraq establishment and a man of the utmost 
integrity. If Emir Khan’s own affairs prevented him from joining 
I;Iasan Khan in person, said the Shah, he should send one of his sons 
or one of his senior chiefs, with a detachment of two or three hundred 
men. This would demonstrate his solidarity with the other Kurdish 
chiefs, and no false construction could be placed on his behavior. 

Despite the fact that the Shah had gone to such lengths to placate 
him, Emir Khan remained stubbornly rebellious. When I^asan Khan 
and the other qezelbdS emirs joined forces at Maraga with Moham- 
mad Pasha and the Jalalls and set off on their mission to Kurdestan, 
they called on him to act in accordance with the Shah’s instructions; if 
he could not come in person, he should send a number of reliable 
officers who were well acquainted with the Kurdish scene and with 
the terrain, whose advice would be most useful, and who could act as 
guides for the expeditionary force. Emir Khan made various excuses 
for not coming in person: The Jalalls, he said, were a self-willed, 
unruly, and improvident lot. Even though they were accompanied by 
detachments of qezelbaS troops, he said, he could not bear to be {>art 
of an army which had seven or eight thousand Jalalls in it. Let them 
take whatever route they wished, he said, and he would send some 
men along later. The emirs strongly disapproved of this disobedience 
at the very outset of their mission, and they determined, since their 
path lay across his territory, to bring him to heel by whatever means ' 
they could. If Emir Khan, who professed to be loyal to the Shah, could 
behave like this, they reasoned, what might they expect from the rest 

the Kurdish emirs? They therefore sent a cordial message to Emir 
Khan telling him that they would be camping for a few nights in his 
neighborhood and asking him to act as their host. They could then 
take counsel together, they said, and follow whatever course of action 
he advised. 
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Emir Khan» however, paid not the slightest attention to the mes- 
sage o£ l;lasan Khan and the emirs. When the advance guard of the 
expeditionary force reached his area, the Baradust tribesmen en- 
gaged the Jaldlls, killing two of them and wounding others. I^asan 
Khan ordered his men to retire and not retaliate; he then approached 
to within half a farsab of the castle and camp>ed in a suitable sp>ot. 
The Kurds entered the fort and began firing on the qezelbdS camp 
with artillery and muskets. Hasan Khan again sent a messenger to 
Emir Khan and asked him for an explanation of his behavior. Despite 
all Hasan Khan's efforts to establish friendly relations, Emir Khan 
persisted in making unacceptable excuses and rejected his overtures. 
The Kurds started making sorties from the fort, attacking and 
plundering any groups of JalalTs or qezelbas they encountered in the 
course of bringing provisions into the camp. Hostility between the 
two sides increased, and Mohammad Pasha, determined to avenge 
the death of his men, kept leading men up to the walls of the fort and 
engaging in skirmishes with the Kurds who came out against him; 
both sides suffered in these encounters. The time for negotiations had 
now passed, and warfare began in earnest. 

At this point, a group of Jalalls who were fearful of Mohammad 
Pasha defected and joined Emir Khan, an action that confirmed Emir 
Khan in his rebellious attitude and increased Mobammad Pasha's 
anger; the renegades consisted principally of three or four hundred 
men under the command of Mohammad Beg, the brother of "ravll. In 
accordance with the Shah's farmdn governing the operations in 
Kurdestan, the Safavid forces assumed control of Emir Khan’s terri- 
tory, and Hasan Khan sent a report on the situation to the Shah. This 
report reached the Shah at Ardabfl and, as already related, he ap- 
pointed the vizier, Hatem Beg, to take charge of the situation. If Emir 
Khan showed any sign of being prepared to return to his allegiance, 
he was to be offered a royal pardon, and the JalalT troops were to 
march away from the castle and be allotted winter quarters on the 
same basis as in previous years, yatem Beg was given the sum of five 
thousand toman in cash, in gold coin of the realm from the royal 
treasury, to defray the exp>enses of the Jalalls. If Emir Khan persisted 
in his rebellion, yatem Beg was to take punitive action against him 
and divide up his territory among the Jalalls, so that the latter might 
devote their energies to subduing other Kurdish rebels. 
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The Vizier* s Siege of the Castle of Domdom 

The vizier, on receiving this commission, went from Ardabll to 
Tabriz and assembled a force consisting of Plr Bud^q Khan, the gov- 
ernor of Tabriz; BarKorddr Beg AnTs, the commander in chief of 
artillery; detachments of musketeers from Isfahan, Khorasan, Tabriz 
and Bafq; and two thousand Jalalls who had just returned from the 
raid on Qarata Ardah^n. At Salmas, he was joined by Khan Emir, 
the son of Cazl Beg Kord, the governor of Salmas, and by Owlia 
Beg the son of KQr Seyf al-Din, the governor of Anzal and $owmay 
who were the Shah’s appointees. On Tuesday, 26 Sa’bdn 1018/24 
November 1609, the vizier’s army reached Idasan Khan’s camp at 
Orumlya. He and his men were welcomed by Mohammad Pasha, 
Hasan Khan, and the other emirs. 

The next day, the vizier sent an envoy, in the company of Malek 
Aqa Mohammad '{'asuji, who was an acquaintance of Emir Khan, 
asking for a meeting within the confines of the fort. The vizier wished 
to learn what was in Emir Khan’s mind, and try to remove the causes 
of his rebellious behavior and calm him down. Emir Khan agreed, 
and the vizier went to the rendezvous with a few men and entered 
into wide-ranging discussions with Emir Khan. Emir Khan, conceal- 
ing his trickery and guile under a cloak of loyal submission, told the 
vizier he had taken refuge in his castle because of the lawless be- 
havior of the Jaldlls and because of his lack of confidence in Hasan 
Pasha’s ability to check them and protect him. Moliammad Pasha, he 
alleged, had designs on his territory, and had accused him of opposi- 
tion to the Shah. Emir Khan asked that the vizier undertake to plead 
his case before the Shah, and that no action should be taken against 
him that winter; he undertook to send one of his sons to court with 
gifts for the Shah, and to appear himself at court in the spring when 
the Shah moved to his summer quarters. 

The vizier agreed to present Emir Khan’s case at court, on condi- 
tion that he carried out his side of the bargain. It was further agreed 
that, since the news of Emir Khan’s revolt and his taking refuge in his 
castle was by now general knowledge, he should make public demon- 
stration that his disloyalty was a thing of the past, should come out of 
the fort with his troops and mingle freely with the qezelbdS emirs. 
For one day he and his men would be the guests of the vizier, and the 
follcming day the vizier and the emirs would be his guests at the 
castle; Each side would treat the other in an appropriately friendly 
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manner, so that reports of a reconciliation would succeed those of the 
hostility between the parties. 

Emir Khan agreed to be the guest of the vizier the following day, 
and the vizier set about making the necessary prep>arations for a re- 
ception to which all the qezelbdS emirs were invited. Since Emir 
Khan still wished to keep his distance from Mohammad Pasha and the 
Jalalls, the latter were not invited. The next day, the vizier waited the 
whole day for Emir Khan to appear, but there was no sign of him. 
The vizier sent Aqa Mohammad Tasujl back to the fort to tell him that 
they were all waiting for him. After endless discussions between Emir 
Khan and Aqa Mohammad, Emir Khan finally sent a blunt answer: 
“The Bar^dust elders,” he said, “do not feel secure from treachery 
either on the part of the Jalalls or of the qezelbdi. They do not feel 
confident that the vizier would be able to protect them, because the 
vizier is a Persian and a ‘man of the pen,* and they have therefore 
prevented me from coming. In short, I will not put my neck at your 
mercy. If 1 consider it expedient, I will send my son to court with gifts. 
If the qezelbdS have any other course of action in mind, I shall have 
no option but to defend the fort against them.** 

The vizier realized that all the negotiations had been fraudulent 
and that Emir Khan, relying on the strength of his fortress, was set 
upon rebellion. The vizier took counsel with his emirs. There was 
general agreement that to show further leniency toward Emir Khan 
would not be in the interests of the state. For the principal minister of 
the Safavid state to come to the foot of the castle walls and then 
return without attaining his object would lead to all kinds of mischief. 
There was therefore a unanimous vote in favor of laying siege to the 
castle. The vizier reported this to the Shah, and began to make 
preparations for the siege. 

At the beginning of this episode, I asked forgiveness from my read- 
ers for going into this affair in such detail. In order to set the scene 
properly, I must give some description of the fort of Domdom. It is 
situated on top of a high hill, the peak of which consists of a single 
long, narrow mass of rock, wider at one end than the other. On two 
sides, the ground falls away steeply into deep valleys, and an ap- 
proach from either of these directions would be unthinkable without 
the use of ladders; in fact, the drop is so precipitous that the Kurds 
had not bothered to build defenses on these two sides. Of the other 
two sides, across the width of the rock, the east side is on rising 
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ground which runs into the mountains; it is fortified with a blockhouse 
and lofty towers, and has a gateway. On the western side, where the 
altitude is less, two strong blockhouses had been constructed, and 
there was a gate south of the second blockhouse. A path, hewn out of 
the rock, runs from this gateway to the ground below; the path is 
extremely narrow, and it is difficult for even one horseman to negoti- 
ate it. It is impossible to carry forward breastworks except on the east 
and west sides. On the east side, the ground for the distance of a bow- 
shot is solid rock, in which neither trenches nor tunnels can be dug. 
Nevertheless, to preclude the possibility of tunneling activity, another 
tower had been built on this slab of rock, overlooking a valley. This 
tower was a veritable small fort in itself, and no besieging force could 
hope to advance breastworks toward the main fort until it had gained 
possession of it. 

For their water supply, the garrison defenders relied on rainfall, 
the rainwater being stored in a huge cistern. There was also a spring 
in the valley north of the fort that provided a little water. Emir Khan 
had had this spring cleaned out and a cistern constructed that filled 
up in the course of a night and provided one day’s supply of drinking 
water for the officers of the garrison. The cistern was covered by a 
domed roof flush with the level of the ground to make it as invisible 
as possible. This cistern was called the fUloq (water container). For 
the protection of this water supply and of those carrying the water to 
the fort, a tower had been built adjacent to the wall of the fort and 
connected with it. To the south of the fort, again adjacent to the wall, 
was an ice pit, which filled with ice and snow during the wihter. Be- 
neath the pit was another cistern, in which water collected as the ice 
and snow melted in summer, and this water came in handy during 
periods of drought and excessively hot weather. The ice pit was also 
protected by a miniature fort, garrisoned by archers and musketeers. 
This ice pit was called either the bUzloq or qarltq; as in the case of the 
fUloq, the access route to it was concealed from prying eyes. 

In other words, the fortress of Domdom consists of five separate ' 
forts: the main fort;- the lower fort; the fUloq; the bUzloq; and the 
tower outside the eastern gate. Each is of outstanding strength. 

At this juncture, the vizier received reinforcements in the form of 
five hundred MSzandaranl musketeers from the royal camp, and a 
force of Cegani qQrils under the command of the centurion $afar- 
qoll Beg; Ganj All Khan was on his way from Tabriz with his troops. 
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Ij^asan Khan and the emirs in his force, together with the musketeers 
from Isfahan under the command of Mir Fattah, took up positions 
east of the fort. The west side, that is, on the side of the lower fort, 
was allotted to Plr BQdaq Khan and his men, together with the 
musketeers from Khorasan and Bafq. Morad Khan Sultan Capnl, 
Kalll Sultan Sll-siipur, and Mobammad TaqI Beg the chiliarch (men- 
b&Sl), commander of the Azerbaijan musketeers, were stationed to 
the south of the fort, op|30site the bOzloq. Ganj All Khan’s task was 
to guard the gateway at the southwest corner. The MazandaranI 
musketeers, and $afarqolI Beg and the CeganI qUrHis, were sta- 
tioned to the north of the fort, opposite the fOloq. 

Bargordar Beg Anls was ordered to cast two heavy large cannon 
and one exceptionally heavy siege gun (balyemez). Qaban Sultan 
BegdilQ was ordered to sup>ervise the artillery and give general assis- 
tance to the gunners. A small cannon which had been found in the 
fort of Gowgar-Cinloq (it had been transported by boat across the 
Black Sea) was placed in ^asan Khan’s breastwork opix>site the 
eastern tower. Mobammad Pasha, who was suffering from a heart 
condition, was excused all duties, but the Jalalls were stationed in 
support positions at various points. The five thousand tom&n in gold 
coins which the vizier had brought with him were distributed among 
the jalalls in proportion to their status. Every unit was allocated 
winter quarters, and the Safavid army settled down for the winter, 
each detachment going about its business. 

Emir Khan was alarmed by these preparations and repeatedly sent 
envoys professing submission, hoping once again to wriggle out of 
the trap, but since his earlier protestations had proved false, no notice 
was taken of them on this occasion, and Emir Khan was forced to 
defend himself. Several chieftains’ sons from the BarSdOst tribe es- 
caped from the fort and declared their "love of the Shah,’’ Both they 
and all other enemy soldiers who left the fort unanimously asserted 
that the garrison was suffering from a shortage of water. It had been 
a dry year and there was not much water in the cistern; such water 
as there was, was fetid and could only be used for the animals. The 
garrison was therefore completely dependent on the ^Oloq for its 
drinking water, which was brought in in bowls and distributed among 
the officers. If the ^Oloq were occupied, said these informants, the 
garrison would have no choice but to sue for quarter and surrender 
the fort. The filloq, they added, could easily be seized by resorting to 
tunneling. 
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This plan commended itself to the vizier, since forcing the garrison 
to surrender was preferable to incurring the losses of an assault. At 
his orders, master welldiggers began tunneling operations. On the 
eastern side, J^asan Khan and his fellow emirs divided up the task of 
constructing breastworks and digging trenches. As far as the soil ex- 
tended, they dug trenches; when they reached the area of solid rock, 
they wove baskets and, dividing the night into two shifts, carried 
soil from a considerable distance, filled the baskets, and stacked 
them on top of one another to form a protective avenue of approach 
to the fort. On the western side, Plr Bfldaq Khan proceeded in the 
same manner, even though the approach on this side was uphill. 
From dusk until dawn, these approach works came under heavy 
attack from the Kurds, who inflicted casualties on the gdzls with 
shots from their bows and their muskets. On several occasions, the 
Kurds launched heavy daytime attacks, but the qezelbdi held their 
ground, both sides incurring casualties in this fighting. On one oc- 
casion, the Kurds attacked the breastwork held by Ne'matollah Sul- 
tan Soft and caused a breach in it, but the Sufis defended it so fierce- 
ly that, though five men were killed one behind the other, the Kurds 
were unable to force an entry. As each man was killed, another hero 
took his place, and the Kurds were eventually forced to retire. In this 
struggle, the qezelb&S lost seven or eight men killed and ten or fif- 
teen wounded; the Kurds lost twenty with thirty or forty wounded. 

Meanwhile, the small cannon installed at Ij^asan Khan’s breastwork 
had been playing on the eastern tower. After bombarding it for three 
weeks or perhaps a month, some cracks appeared in the. walls, but 
they were not large enough to enable anyone to scale the tower. 
Since this tower blocked the way to the main fort, I;fasan Khan, in his 
imp>atience and without consulting the vizier, ordered an assault 
toward the end of the day. About a dozen 'intrepid youths succeeded 
in reaching the top of the tower; several of them were wounded and 
crashed down from the top; this discouraged others from following, 
and the rest of the assault group was forced to scramble down again, 
^asan Khan then stationed two hundred of his men at the base of the' 
tower with orders to start undermining it. About midnight, the Kurds 
made a sortie against these gSzls, who were forced to retire with the 
loss of a number of fine men because the heavy musket fire the Kurds 
maintained from the top of the tower prevented any help from reach- 
ing them. As a result of this setback, I^asan Khan was ashamed of his 
impulsiveness. The vizier consoled him, because reverses like these 
are inevitable in siege warfare. 
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After the welldiggers had been working for several days, the Kurds 
got wind of what they were doing. The reason for this was that the 
welldiggers, in order to maintain the correct alignment of their tun- 
nel, made a hole through to the surface every few paces and inserted 
a marker. In a panic at the thought of losing their water supply, the 
Kurds launched attacks against the tunnel every night, and clashed 
with the MazandarSnl musketeers and $afarqolI Beg and his CegSknl 
qUrUls, who had been detailed to guard the tunnelers. As a result of 
these ceaseless attacks, the tunnelers were unable to proceed with 
their work. For three months, Ramaian-Zu’l-Qa'da 1018/November 
1609-February 1610, the struggle went on in this way. On several 
occasions, large numbers of civilians, women and children, left the 
fort; they amounted to nearly a thousand 'persons in all. They were 
all suffering from thirst, and they hurled themselves upon the nearest 
source of water. 

The besieged were well aware that the spring was their lifeline, 
and they defended the filloq with desperation. Although the Safavid 
forces strove their utmost, they made no progress toward it during 
these three months. Since the water of life was hidden,’ the vizier 
thought of another plan. The scheme was to construct a breastwork 
around the domed roof of the spring and then make a hole in the 
roof. He ordered the heavy cannon and the monster siege gun to be 
brought up and directed at the wall of the stairway that led down to 
the spring, so as to deny access to it to the Kurds. Meanwhile, work on 
the tunnel was to continue. Mir $afl, Mir P&zQkl, and Mir Moq- 
addam were withdrawn from their resp>ective positions and given the 
job of constructing the breastwork around the spring; l^asan Khan was 
directed to leave reliable officers in charge of his breastwork and to 
supervise operations at the spring. At the same time, Pir Bfldaq 
Khan was ordered to begin carrying forward a breastwork toward 
the fQloq from his position west of the fort. The vizier’s own troops, 
who were particularly diligent in their conduct of sieges, moved from 
their own lines and took charge of the gun piositions, and for twenty- 
one days they maintained a steady fire from morning till night and 
saw to the protection of the breastworks. At night, they inspected the 
work that had been done during the day by each of the emirs, and if 
any had been derelict in his duty, he was reprimanded. 

The Kurds were greatly alarmed at these new developments. Every 
night, a few hours after darkness had fallen, they made a sortie in the 

’A nice allusion to the legend of Keir, who discovered the hidden source of the water 
of life and so became immortal. 
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dircclion of the ^uloq. The Safavid musketeers, aiming by the light 
of torches, repelled them; every night there were casualties on both 
sides. There was a cave in the mountainside that overlooked the roof 
of the .yuloq, and the Kurds were busy constructing a tunnel de- 
signed to come out inside the cave; from this cave, they would be able 
to fall upon the breastworks around the $uloq, scatter the gdzis, and 
be in a position to prevent any further ot:)eraiions in that area. When 
the emirs learned of this plan, they decided to try and forestall it by 
occupying the cave. About thirty young qezelbd^ daredevils and mus- 
keteers volunteered for this duty. 

One morning, when the sun was just up, these volunteers sprinted 
across the open ground between their breastworks and the cave; they 
came under heavy fire from the fort, but not more than one man was 
hit. The emirs mounted guard on their breastworks until midnight, 
but after midnight, the Kurds issued from the castle in two columns. 
One column made for the breastworks around the s^loq and kept the 
Safavid troops there fully (xcupied; the other made for the cave by a 
path Ix'iieath it and rushed the entrance. As long as the qezelbdl had 
bullets and arrows left, they held on grimly to the cave. When they 
had no ammunition left and ten of their number had been killed, they 
drew their swords and tried to hew their way to safety. Of the twenty 
who charged out of the cave, eight, though wounded, succeeded in 
breaking through, but the rest perished. Two of the wounded, one an 
E^fahdnl musketeer and one a Pazukl tribesman, were taken pris- 
oner and hauled off to the castle. Emir Khan, impressed by their 
valor, refused to allow them to be put to death; on the contrary, he 
had physicians see to their wounds, and after they had recovered he 
sent them back to the Safavid lines. 

In the light of the dawn, the bodies of the slain qezelbdS could be 
seen lying around the mouth of the cave, and qezelbds morale suf- 
fered a slight shoc:k. The vizier was strongly affected; he severely 
reprimanded the Moqaddam, PazukT, and §ufT emirs, and even ut- 
tered threats against them. But the emirs, regarding the setback as 
being all in a day’s work and desirous of preventing the enemy from 
enjoying their triumph, shrugged the incident off and redoubled their 
efforts. The very same day, forty Ostajlus came forward from I;lasan 
Khan’s regiment and volunteered to occupy the cave. The vizier was 
of two minds as to whether he should sanction their going in view of 
the disaster the previous night, but ^asan Khan pressed him to grant 
permission and swore that this time he would himself take three 
hundred men to give support to the men in the cave. 
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The vizier reluctantly gave his consent, stipulating that Qabdn 
Sultan BegdllCi and Emam Sultan Ajorlu should also take their 
troops out that night in support of Hasan Khan. At the insistence of 
the other emirs, ten additional volunteers were chosen from their 
men, making fifty men in all to go to the cave. This commando group, 
taking all necessary weapons and equipment, and rations for several 
days, at once went up to the cave at the double and in good order. The 
Kurds were astonished by their bravery and audacity. When night 
fell, the Kurds emerged from the fort earlier than they had the pre- 
vious night, and engaged them. A severe struggle took place. Hasan 
Khan and the other emirs and musketeers from outside, and the com- 
mando group from within the cave, fought on until daybreak. The 
Kurds, despite all their efforts, were unable to dislodge them; they re- 
tired dispirited to the fort, while the gdzis mounted guard on the cave. 

Every night, the Kurds lost a few men as they went to and fro be- 
tween the fort and the siiloq to fetch water, as a result of the fire 
from ihe heavy siege guns and muskets. The breastworks had now 
lx‘en pushed forward to the edge of the cistern, and the roof covering 
it had been pierced, through the hole, the qezelbdS could see the 
course of the water and trace it to the spring. The Kurds sought to 
remedy this situation; every day they sent patrols that fought the 
enemy in the tunnel and interrupted the work of the tunnelers. On 
18 2u’l-Hejja 1018/14 March 1610, about noon, the emirs stuffed 
straw in the hole in the roof of the suloq and set fire to it. The Kurds 
guarding the cistern fled back to the castle because of the smoke, and 
the gdzls descended and occupied the ^uloq. They then blocked the 
access staircase for a distance of ten steps above them with rubble. 
I’his success caused a strong reaction from the defenders, who strove 
to regain control of their water supply, but without success. Mazan- 
daranl musketeers were stationed on guard at the ^uloq, and the 
emirs retired to their respective breastworks. The vizier’s trcK>ps also 
left the gun positiems and returned to their original pjosts. 

After the occupation of the sdloq, Emir Khan and his officers hung 
on for ten or fifteen days by dint of using the water from the buzloq, 
while his men had to make do with the fetid water from the storage 
tank in the fort. At this critical point in the siege, the garrison was 
saved by the onset of the spring rains. Unlike the previous year, this 
time they were heavy and continuous. By the will of Gcxl, which is 
beyond human understanding, it rained incessantly for nearly a 
month, giving the garrison six months’ water supply. All the efforts 
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of the previous three months on the part of the besiegers to gain con* 
trol of the fQloq were thus wasted, and the g^ison was encouraged 
to continue its resistance, even more stoutly. At this juncture, those 
unreliable Jalalls began to disperse. 

The Defection of the Jaldlis and the End of Mohanrimad 
Pasha 

Morad Pasha, who had been given the task of extirpating the Ja- 
lalls from Ottoman territory, had been carrying out his mission with 
ruthless efficiency, putting to death anyone who had ever had the 
slightest connection with the Jalall movement, and the Ottoman 
Sultan was well satisfied with his efforts. 

Nevertheless, some of his enemies set out to destroy his work. They 
attributed the escape of the Jalalls to Iran to F>oor tactics on the part 
of Morad Pasha, and told the Ottoman Sultan that Morad Pasha’s 
actions in dealing with the Jalall problem had not been in the best 
interests of the state and were not calculated to restore order within 
the empire. The result was that Sultan Ahmad I told Morad Pasha 
that, although he had tried hard to suppress the Jalalls, things had 
not turned out well, since twelve thousand of the rebels had joined 
the qezelbdS. "What you should have done,’’ said the Sultan, "was to 
have offered the rest of the rebels amnesty after you had defeated 
the main body of them. Even if a few of their leaders had not trusted 
the promise of amnesty and had defected, undoubtedly the rank and 
file, if assured that their lives would be spared, would not 'have left 
their homeland.’’ The upshot was that Na$Qh Pasha, the beglerbeg of 
Diar Bakr and one of Morad Pasha’s chief enemies, who had been 
acting in a high-handed manner along the frontier, wrote placatory 
letters to the Jalall emirs urging them to return to Ottoman territory. 
Mohammad Pasha and Qara Sa’Id, who in view of their past activi- 
ties had no hope of saving their necks, did not respond, but the rest, 
lured by the distant magic of the Ottoman spell, resolved to return. 
One factor in their decision was that, in the Ottoman empire, they 
had become accustomed to a lawless way of life and to doing as they 
pleased, whereas in Iran the king’s justice restricted their activities. 

The first Jalall to return to Turkey was Aga Jeden Plil, who with 
his five hundred men slipped away from his winter quarters of 0$na 
toward Karkhya in the disuict of Baghdad. As a result of his de- 
fection, the vizier, Uatem Beg, distrusted the rest of the Jalalls and 
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consulted Molitammad Pasha about them. Mohammad Pasha said that 
Kekec Mobammad, who had seven hundred men, was unreliable and 
a troublemaker; if he could be removed from the scene, he (Mo- 
hammad Pasha) would answer for the loyalty of the remainder. The 
vizier reported this to the Shah, who wrote a friendly letter to Kekef, 
encouraged him to hope for royal favors, and summoned him to court. 
Kekec set off thither with a group of his men. The Shah then issued a 
second order, in the name of all the rank and file of the Jalalls: The 
JalalTs were foreigners who had come to his kingdom, said the Shah, 
and were consequently his guests; as long as they were in his realm, it 
was incumbent upon him to treat them as such. If at any time they 
wished to leave, even though it was usual for guests to express the 
wish to come and to ask permission to leave, he would not insist on 
the latter requirement being carried out, since it was not compatible 
with the code of gentlemanly behavior to cause vexation to one’s 
guests. However, said the Shah, there was no need for the Jalalls to 
incur the disgrace of running away and by this action to give the 
qezelb&S the reputation of having treated their guests badly. Let 
them leave openly and escorted by the frontier emirs; he would do 
nothing to prevent their leaving. 

When the Shah’s letters arrived, the vizier called together all the 
Jalall leaders and read them the contents of the Shah’s letter. They 
all with one accord vowed that they had no intention of leaving. 
“Since we came to this land,” they said, “and sought protection in 
the shadow of the Shah’s clemency, we have no longer gone in fear 
of our lives. We have been overwhelmed by the Shah’s munificence, 
and we have no worries. Why should we want to leave? We are 
ashamed of our disloyal colleagues who have run away.” They talked 
a lot in this vein, but secretly they felt considerable trepidation about 
staying in Iran, and all ranks made plans to leave. Mohammad Pasha, 
distracted by his illness, spoke to them harshly and ill-temperedly. 

Only a few days later, some of his own piersonal bdliikbdSis de- 
fected with two thousand men, and made for Diar Bakr to join 
Na$Qh Pasha. After they had left, Mohammad Pasha left the vizier’s 
camp and went to OrQmlya for purging and other forms of medical 
treatment; he was now too weak to carry out his duties. Next to leave 
were a thousand of his personal retainers, by the Salmas road. Less 
than two days later, Ebraihim Aqa, the Pasha’s mhul and right-hand 
man, left by the same route, taking with him the Pasha’s private 
stable. When the Pasha heard this, despite his illness and weakness. 
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he set off in pursuit of them with some two or three hundred men who 
had remained loyal to him. When he caught up with them, the rene- 
gades sent a messenger to him to tell him that, since they had eaten 
his salt, they were reluctant to fight him; it would be better, they 
said, for him not to trouble them or himself, biit to go back. If he did 
not, they would fight. The Pasha, who did not have the strength to 
fight them, with a heavy heart resigned himself to the loss of his 
horses, and went back. This group of Jaldlls committed all sorts of 
crimes on their return journey, appropriating the property of any 
peasant, qezelbdl, or traveler they chanced to meet. They committed 
the unpardonable crime of eating salt and then smashing the salt 
cellar.^® 

After the defection of the Pasha’s men, the vizier’s subordinates 
thought it better not to leave the Pasha at Orumlya, in case the Ja- 
lalTs who remained plotted some treachery against him, and so they 
brought him back to the camp. He was suffering from some, liver 
complaint and from stomach pains. He refused to have anything fur- 
ther to do with doctors, but pinned his faith on some popular Turkish 
remedies, dismissing his mortal disease as ”a touch of the spleen.” 
He had a strong desire to live, and refused to consider the possibility 
of death. However, at the end of 3^far 1019/May 1610, he died. His 
death destroyed what cohesion there remained in the Jalall ranks; 
a number of his bdliikbdSls, some three hundred in all, were taken 
into the Shah’s service and provided for. Since the Pasha had no 
heir, the Shah granted his belongings, comprising his horse, his 
mules and camels, his equipment, jeweled weapons, and cash in 
silver and gold, to the value of about three thousand toman in all, to 
Qara Sa’ld. The rest of the Pasha’s troops were also transferred to 
his command. By this time, not more than five hundred Jaldlls re- 
mained in Iran, counting those who had entered the Shah’s service, 
and the men under the command of Qard Sa’Id, Kekec Mobammad, 
and the other boliikbdsls. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred This Year 

Shah Na^ar Sultan Tiikell Cagatdy, the governor of Jam, who had 
been appointed commandant of the fort of Darband in Sirvan, was 
made governor of Mashad as a reward for excellent service. 
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Deaths 

Maryam Sultan Begom, the daughter of Shah Tahmasp, who had 
been the wife of Khan Ahmad the ruler of Gllan, died at Isfahan. The 
Shah and the women of the royal family received the news in his 
summer quarters at Aq-Olang near Hamadan, and the news occasioned 
much sorrow. QazI Sultan, the warden of the shrine at Mashad, who 
happened to be in the royal camp, was charged with bearing the body 
to Mashad and burying it within the sanctuary of the shrine. 

Mjrza Alamian Mlrza Mohammad Safi*. I have already related 
some details of his career. He was descended from a family of shaikhs 
from Kadkan in the district of Nishapur. As a young man, he had 
learned the art of secretarial composition at Mashad from the sec- 
.retaries in the governor’s office, and had entered the service of Ka- 
:femqoII Khan Pornak. After the latter’s death, he had been appointed 
vizier to Ebrahim Khan Torkman. When the latter was dismissed 
from office, Mlrza Alamian was for a while out of a job. In the 
Year of the Hare, 1000/1591-92, when Farhad Khan marched to 
Nishapur, Mlrza Alamian presented himself to the Khan and 
asked him for a job. Because he was a Nlsapurl, he was given the 
job of writing official documents and allowed to accompany the Khan 
on his campaign. Gradually, his talents won recognition, and his 
influence grew with his experience, until finally he was appointed 
vizier.* ‘ 

The esteem in which he was held increased steadily, and Farhad 
Khan frequently used to sing his praises to the Shah. After the 
execution of Farhad Khan, Mirzd Alamidn was appointed vazlr-e 
koll of Gllan, and performed well in this office — so well, in fact, that 
he was given the honorific title of Mlrza Alamidnl and was made 
vizier of Qazvin in addition to his other appointment. In the Year of 
the Horse (1015/1606-07), he was appointed vazlr-e koll of Khora- 
san in addition to his two other offices. He had full authority in ad- 
ministrative and financial matters, with p>ower to appoint and dismiss 
financial officials and k^ldntars as he thought fit. Unfortunately, he 
was not a big enough man to cop>e with all this power. As previously 
related, he began behaving in an improper manner toward some of the 
emirs of Khorasan, especially the governor of MaShad, Mebrflb Khan 
Qajar, and his behavior eventually suggested that he was mentally 
unbalanced. He was recalled by the Shah, who was then in M^zan- 
darSn with his court, and for a time was out of favor and debarred 

"Of Khorasan, not of the central administration. 
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from royal assemblies. He fell ill at his summer quarter in the Is- 
fahan area and went to Qazvin, where he died at the beginning of 
this year. The chronogram of his death is “I am eternal; all else 
perisheth.”*^ Among the financial and other officials appointed by him 
are Behzad Beg Astarabadl, the vizier of Gllan; A$lan Beg, the 
vizier of Qazvin; Mir Abu’l-Qasem, a kinsman of his, the vizier of 
Mazandaran; and I^ja Kamal al-Din Hoseyn, the vizier of MaShad. 

Bektas Khan, the governor of Marv; he belonged to the DanalQ 
clan of the OstajlG tribe. He had started his career as the vakil of 
Morsedqoll Khan Yakan in Khorasan, and in Iraq he had acted as 
his ddrUga at Isfahan. After the execution of Morledqoll Khan, Bek- 
tas Khan, at the Shah’s bidding, was for a time in charge of some of 
the rural districts of Isfahan. But, after his dismissal from this posi- 
tion, he was for a time in straitened circumstances. In the Year of the 
Dog, 1006/1597-98, when Khorasan was reconquered, BektaS Khan 
was raised to the status of emir and appointed governor of MarGfaq, 
where he served with distinction and played a large part in the 
pacification of that frontier. In the Year of the Rat, 1008/1600, when 
Mohammad Khan Ozbeg was removed from office as the penalty for 
rebelling, the governorship of Marv-e Sahijan was given to BektaS 
Khan. He fought many battles against the Uzbegs along the frontier 
and was uniformly successful in these engagements. This year, in his 
tenth year in this office, he died, and his governorship was given to 
Mehrab Khan Qajar, the governor of Mashad. 

Mohammad Zaman Sultan Bayandor, who came from a family of 
Bayandoil Turkman emirs which had a record of loyal service to the 
Safavid house. He came to court from Yazd, which was his family 
seat, and entered the service of Sultan I;^amza Mirza. At the time of 
the civil war between the Turkmans and the TakkalQs, since his 
sister, Aga Jan Kanom, was married to Allqoll Khan SamlO and was 
responsible for the upbringing of the young prince Abbas, Moham- 
mad Zaman Sultan went to Herat on the pretext of wanting to see 
his sister. After the loss of Khorasan to the Uzbegs, he returned to 
Iraq and lived for a time at his native city, Yazd. During this period, 
he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return from the IJejaz, 
he was taken into royal service and enrolled among the moqarrabs 
and close companions of the Shah at court, where he remained in 
favor until the time of his death, although the Shah sometimes rep>- 
rimanded him for his habit of making cutting remarks and of being 
'H'his chronogram yields the correct date, 1017/1608-09. 
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unpleasant to people in a subtle way. He was a witty conversational- 
ist and a connoisseur of poetry, but was not devoid of military skills, 
which he had inherited from his forebears. To begin with, he was 
noted as a dispenser of charity, but after his return from the pil- 
grimage, he was guilty of various misdemeanors — either because 
this sort of behavior reflected his true nature, or because he had been 
seduced by love of power and worldly goods. May God pardon him 
for these shortcomings! 

^oseyn<iolI Beg Qaj3r, the brother of Emir GOna Khan, was 
stabbed to death one night while he was asleep by one of his servants, 
a youth from GllSn, who feared that the Khan might make advances 
to him. His murderer was executed. 

Ilfajjl Adham Beg, the brother of the vizier I;^atem Beg, died at 
Shiraz. I gave some account of his career under the Year of the Horse, 
1015/1606-07, and so I do not need to repeat it here. This year, he 
returned to Shiraz after making the pilgrimage to MaShad, and died 
after a short illness. He was a capable and honest official who, after 
his retirement from public office, lived a life of quiet piety at various 
holy places. His brother and his son, Mirza Abd al-IJoseyn, received 
the news at Ardabll; his son held the high office of monSl al-mam- 
dlek. The Shah offered his condolences to his family, to each of whom 
he sent a suitable robe of honor. 

This concludes my account of the events of the Year of the Fowl. 
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The Events of the Year of the Dog, Corresponding 
in Part to the Muslim Year 1018/1609-10, and 
in Part to 1019/1610-11, the Twenty-fourth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

Sunday, 25 Zu’l-Iiejja 1018/21 March 1610, was New Year’s Day. 
The royal court had wintered in Qar^bag, and the Shah spent the 
early spring hunting and dispensing justice to the people. The moq- 
arrab al- hair at QarcaqSy Beg was sent to Slrvdn when some of the 
local governors of Dagestan and the wild men of T^harsardn, who 
persisted in thinking that the construction of the fort by Zu’l-FaqSlr 
Khan already referred to was a prelude to their own subjugation, 
entertained vain thoughts and went astray. Qarcaqdy Beg took a 
force of golams and qezelbdl to Sirvdn, with instructions to join up 
with Zu’l-Faqar Khan, proceed to Sdbaran, and, as a first move, send 
placatory letters to the governors of D^gestRn. Any who demonstrated 
their loyalty were not to be molested; their sons, brothers and other 
kin were to be brought to court and enrolled among the retainers of 
the royal stirrup. Appropriate action was to be taken against those 
who showed signs of resistance. 

A cautionary event which occurred this year was the execution of 
Zu’l-FaqSr Khan, which had been ordered by the Shah. Qarcaqdy 
Beg told Zu’l-FaqSr Khan that he had secret orders from the Shah 
which they must open in private in their tent and then act upon. 
Qarcaqay Beg went to Zu’l-FaqSr Khan’s tent; after formal greetings 
had been exchanged, the tent was cleared. By previous arrangement, 
a number of Qarcaqay Beg’s goldms then rushed in with drawn swords 
and killed Zu’l-Faqar Khan. The governorship of the province of 
Sirvan was given to Yusof Khan, the master of the royal hunt (mlr- 
sekarbdSl), Of Zu’l-FaqSr Khan’s p>ersonal retainers, those who be- 
longed to the Qaramanlu tribe were enrolled in the ranks of the 
qurdts; the rest of his troops were transferred to Yusof Khan’s com- 
mand. The local governors of Dagestan, who had feared Zu’l-Faqar 
Khan, were reassured by his execution, and flocked in happily to 
tender their submission to Qarcaqay Beg; they sent their relatives 
and appropriate gifts to the Shah. After ordering the affairs of Sirvan, 
Qarcaqay Beg returned to court. 

Superficially, it appeared that the execution of Zu’l-Faqar Khan 
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had been ordered by the Shah in order to gratify the governors of 
Dagestan; in other words, the only reason for it was that the interests 
of the state required it. However, it was clear to more perceptive and 
intelligent observers that there could be only one reason for the exe- 
cution of such a powerful khan — namely, that the Shah had some 
doubt about his loyalty. The Shah needs intelligent and prudent ser- 
vants, who grow in wisdom as their power and authority increases, 
who do not become puffed up by pride, and whose thoughts do not 
stray from the path of prudence. 

The Shah had heard that the Tmadlya and Sohran Kurds had asked 
for assistance from Na$ub Pasha, who was in Didr Bakr, and were on 
their way to Orumlya to relieve Emir Khan. As a precaution, the Shah 
at once sent additional forces to Orumlya under the command of 
Emamqoll Khan, the governor of Lar; the force was a composite one 
of qezelbds, qurcis and goldms, similar to the one which had been 
sent to Salmas the previous year. Emamqoll Khan’s instructions 
were to give assistance to the vizier, fjlatem Beg, if he should need it. 
If the reports of movements by the Kurds turned out to be false, he 
was to pitch camp in the area and keep his eye on the frontier in the 
region of Van. The weather in Qarabag was turning hot, and the Shah 
was thinking of moving into summer quarters, when he heard of the 
sudden death of yatem Beg. The Shah was grieved by the death of 
such a wise and beneficent vizier, without equal in his age. In recog- 
nition of his outstanding service as vizier over a p>eriod of* almost 
twenty years, the Shah conferred the office on his son, Mlrza Abu 
T^leb. Mlrza Abu Taleb, despite his youth, was his father’s equal in 
practical matters, and his superior in learning. The Shah marched 
from Qarabag to summer quarters near Tabriz; from there, fearing 
that the death of the vizier might have caused some relaxation of the 
siege, he sent the moqarrab al-hazrat, Mohammad Beg BegdllQ 
Samlu, who stood close to him, to OrQmlya to cooperate with the 
emirs in the vigorous prosecution of the siege and, it was to be hoped, 
the capture of the castle. 

The Capture of the Fortress of Domdom, the Killing of 
Emir Khan and His Followers, and Events Both Preceding 
and Following the Death of the Vizier, Fl&tem Beg 

Readers will recall that the effect of the capture of the fUloq had 
been nullified by the onset of heavy and prolonged rains. It was de- 
cided that the only thing left was to try and take the fort by storm; in 
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order to get the troops close enough for an assault, all the emirs were 
ordered to push forward their breastworks by means of avenues of 
baskets. The vizier, I;^atem Beg, moved his men from their positions 
to the sector commanded by Hasan Khan, and he and the troops of the 
royal household took over a breastwork commanded by $afarqoll Beg 
Ceganl. Night and day men worked to bring up materials, and the 
basket weavers worked flat out to produce more baskets. Other men 
fetched earth and clay to fill the baskets, carrying it considerable dis- 
tances. A thick screen, faced with iron and mounted on a gun car- 
riage, was constructed so that the workmen could continue without 
danger from enemy bullets and mortars; in this way, working at night 
and standing guard during the day, they inched their way forward. 
Even so, never a night passed without several men being killed by 
enemy fire. 

Finally, Hasan Khan, Elyas J^llfa Qaradaglu, and Mir Fattah, 
chiliarch of the Isfahan musketeers, carried their avenues of baskets 
up to the walls of the large tower that stood outside the walls on the 
north side of the fort. Qara Beg, the vakil of Emir Khan, and a group 
of Kurds were charged with its defense. The sappers went to work on 
the walls, exposing the wooden beams that had been set in the mud 
brick to reinforce them and setting fire to them; this so weakened the 
structure that, about noon one day, when the sappers had left their 
excavations and were on their way to the valley to one side of the 
tower to eat lunch, part of the w^l collapsed, and some of the de- 
fenders crashed down with it into the valley below. 

When this was observed by the Safavid forces, the vizier said to 
H^san Khan, “What are we waiting for? We must attack the tower.” 
Hasan Khan at once ordered his men to the assault. The first man 
who reached the top of the tower killed Qar3 Beg with a musket shot 
and cut off his head; his name was Pahlavan Mohammad, of the 
KQzSnl E$fahanl regiment of musketeers. Close behind him were 
about a dozen more musketeers, who cut down about seven or eight 
Kurds they encountered at the top. Emir Khan’s nephew, a handsome 
youth, managed to scramble down the tower without doing too much 
damage to himself, but he was set upon by some idiot of a Capnl guard 
in the valley below and killed. The vizier, upset by this incident, 
reprimanded the man responsible and did not give him the reward he 
had expected when he brought in his victim’s head. 

The tower was now fully under Safavid control, most of the guards 
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having been killed. Its capture represented the turning of the tide for 
the Safavid forces. Once it was in their hands, their task became 
easier, and in ten days they pushed the avenues of baskets up to the 
walls of the fort itself. The heavy siege guns were then brought up. 
One was trained on the upper fort and one on the lower fort, near the 
breastwork of Plr Bfldaq Khan. Things now began to look black for 
the defenders; Emir Khan was in a panic, and his Kurds had given up 
hope. Since some of his chief allies had been killed in the fighting, the 
morale of the rest of the garrison declined, and every day groups of 
ten or twenty Kurds or Jalalls left the fort, made their way to the 
breastworks, and declared their “love of the Shah.” They were warmly 
greeted by the vizier and given gifts and cash grants. It seemed likely 
that the fort would be captured within the next few days, when the 
vizier suddenly died. 

I^atem Beg had spent the day in Ganj All Khan’s quarters. He had 
returned to his own quarters toward the end of the day, inspecting the 
artillery positions on the way. Early in the evening, he entered his 
audience tent. After performing the obligatory religious duties, he 
engaged in convivial conversation with his companions until late in 
the night, as was his wont. Finally, he retired to sleep. I had not yet 
reached my own tent when a messenger overtook me and summoned 
me to return. I was surprised, and wondered what the cause of the 
summons might be. While I was on my way back, a second man ran up 
and said that the vizier had had a stroke and was dead. Everyone was 
filled with consternation. The great emirs were summoned, and word 
was sent posthaste to the Shah. The same night, the vizier’s body was 
washed and wrapped in a burial shroud; the next morning, it was sent 
to Tabriz. The emirs sent a messenger to summon Em3mqolI Khan 
from Salmas. 

The death of the vizier slowed up the prosecution of the siege at a 
moment when success was close at hand. The defenders took heart, 
and ceased to hand themselves over to the Safavid forces. However, 
with the arrival of the new commander in chief, Mohammad BegdllQ 
SamlQ, all bent themselves to their tasks with renewed vigor. Within a 
few days, breastworks had been pushed forward to the walls of both 
the upper and lower forts, which had been so shaken by the bombard- 
ment of the heavy siege guns that cracks were beginning to appear. 
In the direction of the upper fort, assault troops gained possession of 
several towers. On the western sector, Plr BQdaq Khan’s Turkman 
gdzis had carried their breastworks up to the towers of the lower fort. 
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the officer in charge of which was Emir Khan’s eldest son. The gar* 
rison of the lower fort abandoned their positions and retreated to the 
upper fort. The Safavid forces then set about destroying the wall be- 
tween the lower and upper forts. The guards at the bOzloq sent a 
messenger to the Safavid emirs to ask for quarter, and they handed 
over the bazloq. 

Three of the five defensive positions that constituted the fort com- 
plex at OrQmlya had thus been captured, and the morale of the Kurds 
had been broken. 'Fhey all repaired to Emir Khan’s quarters, which 
had been made into a keep, to decide what to do. By this time the 
gOzls were swarming all over the upper fort, and all the fortifications 
except Emir Khan’s own quarters were in their hands. Emir Khan told 
his men to lay down their arms and sent a messenger to Mohammad 
Beg Begdilu asking him to come to the fort with his SamlQs to protect 
him from I;^asan Khan and his troops, of whom he was apprehensive 
because of the blood that had been shed in the course of the siege. He 
asked Mohammad Beg to escort himself, his sons, and his dependents 
in safety to the Shah. 

At this point, Khan Abdal MokrI left the fort with a number of his 
men and surrendered; they were placed in the custody of ElySs QarS- 
daglu, as his guests; next came Mohammad Beg, the brother of Tavll, 
and his Jalalls; they were divided into groups and placed in the 
custody of various emirs. After this, Mohammad Beg BegdilQ acceded 
to Emir Khan’s request and entered the fort, where he received the 
surrender of Emir Khan, his eldest son, a group of BaradQst tribesmen 
and others — a hundred men in all, all clad in chain mail and carrying 
their muskets and full equipment. About two hundred other Kurds 
were left in the fort. Mohammad Beg placed a guard on the fort with 
orders to prevent any looting of the Kurds’ houses. He then took Emir 
Khan and his group to his own quarters, had tents and a large pavilion 
erected apart for them, and summoned ^asan Khan and the other 
emirs to come and meet Emir Khan and decide how to deal with him 
in the light of the best interests of the state. 

Mohammad Beg and his brothers were sitting with Emir Khan and 
his companions and pyerforming their duties as hosts when I;^asan Khan 
approached the tent and sent one of his men to summon Mohammad 
Beg outside. When fi^asan Khan failed to appear and Mohammad Beg 
left the tent, the Kurds became extremely nervous. Meanwhile, 
^asan Khan was arguing violently outside with Mohammad Beg: 
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“Have you taken leave of your senses?” he said. “You and your 
brothers are mad to trust these rebels, who have got nothing to lose, 
and to sit down among them in this way. The best course is to separate 
them into several groups. You should keep Emir Khan, his son, and 
several of his kinsmen in your own custody, and break up the rest in 
small groups among the emirs, so that we can deal with them later in 
whatever way the Shah orders.” Mohammad Beg was (persuaded by 
this argument, and sent a man to Emir Khan to tell him that it was not 
practicable to keep him and so many of his men together; he, his son, 
and other relatives should remain where they were and take their 
ease. Emir Khan agreed, but his companions demurred; “You are all 
right,” they said, “because the emirs would not dare to kill you on 
their own authority. But they will not leave one of us alive. You and 
we have sworn to stand together in good times and bad. You are 
apparently now ready to desert us for the sake of winning a few extra 
days of life, but we will not desert you. If we are to die, we will fall 
together.” They sent this answer back to Mohammad Beg. 

While all this had been going on, uproar broke out in the quarters 
of Elyas Kallfa. It turned out that, at the moment when Khan Abdal 
Mokri was sent to Elyas Kallfa’s quarters, the latter was absent at 
the breastwork which was in his charge. His servants busied them- 
selves with entertaining the Khan and brought him cooling drinks. 
At this point Elyas Kallfa, who was an unsophisticated Sufi, arrived 
with a few of his men and greeted his guests formally. He began to 
chide his servants because they had not made his guests comfortable 
in the great heat by removing their weapons and equipment. A ser- 
vant carhe forward to relieve them of the burden of their equipment, 
but Khan Abdal and his fellow Kurds, putting a sinister interpreta- 
tion on this action, at once leaped up and drew their swords, wounded 
Elyas Kallfa several times and also wounded a number of his kinsmen 
and retainers who were in the tent unarmed. The Qaradaglu gdzls 
then rushed in with drawn swords, saw Elyas Kallfa and two of his 
kinsmen lying there dead and others wounded, and immediately 
launched themselves at Khan Abdal and his followers and cut them 
down. 

When Ijjlasan Khan heard of this incident, he lost all faith in that 
treacherous crowd, and his gdzls began to kill all those, both Kurds 
and Jalalls, who had emerged from the fort that day prior to Emir 
Khan, because one could no longer credit their professions of submis- 
sion. Hearing the uproar, and seeing qezelbdS troops running up and 
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surrounding their tent, Emir Khan and his companions made holes in 
the felt of the tent and began firing their muskets. The qezelbdf re- 
turned their fire and, when about thirty of the Kurds had been hit, the 
remainder rushed out of the tent with drawn swords and fought till 
they dropped. The qezelbdf were by now so roused that they even 
killed and plundered a number of Kurds who had surrendered and 
declared their 'iove of the Shah*’ some six months previously; wheat 
and chaff were consumed together. The Kurds who remained in the 
keep also surrendered and submitted to their fate. 

.According to some of the Kurds, Emir Khan and his companions, 
since they thought it extremely unlikely that the qezelbdf would leave 
them alive, had devised the following plan: They would leave the fort 
fully armed and, when all the emirs had assembled to greet them, 
would draw their swords and kill the emirs inside the tent before help 
could reach them from outside; if not, they would die like men. Ac- 
cording to this account, this was why Khan Abddl Mokrl had be- 
haved the way he did and had had the temerity to kill ElySs Kallfa. 
God knoweth bestl 

After the massacre of the Kurds, the younger sons and other de- 
pendents of Emir Khan were sent to court, and the possessions of the 
Kurdish garrison were distributed among the qezelbdf. The Shah re- 
ceived this news at his camp at Gavdul near Mar^ga. He ordered Ganj 
All Khan to mount guard on the fort for a while with a detachment 
of musketeers, and the rest of the emirs to report back to the royal 
camp; they rejoined the Shah at QardcQq. QabSin Khan, the brother 
of the moqarrab al-hazrat Mohammad Beg Begdilu, was made gov- 
ernor of Orumlya and allotted the sum of three thousand tomdn in 
gold to purchase whatever was necessary for the fort and to pay his 
troops. All the emirs and governors of the districts of SSrO Qorg^Ln 
and GSkvrud as far as Salmas were ordered to answer his summons 
and not to act contrary to his orders. Qabdn Khan proceeded to 
Orumlya and began to repair the fort, and Ganj All Khan and his 
musketeers returned to court. 

The Shah's Punitive Expedition to Mardga and the 
General Massacre of the Mokri Tribe 

The Mokrl tribe, who were subjects of the Safavid state, inhabited 
the GdvdQl district of Mardga, SoldQz, and MldndQdb. In the time of 
Shah Tahmasp, a certain Amira Beg was emir of the tribe. After the 
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accession of Sultan Mobammad Shah, when the Ottoman Sultan vio- 
lated the peace and invaded Iran, the frontier region was thrown into 
disorder and troublemakers had a field day. The above-mentioned 
Amira rebelled, declared his allegiance to the Ottomans, and began 
to plunder and kill the inhabitants of SoldQz and MlSlndu^b. He at- 
tacked the Qaracuq stud farm, which was Shah Tahmasp’s private 
stud and famed throughout the world, slew many of the workmen and 
guards, and took possession of the stud. He was a constant thorn in 
the flesh of the qezelbds emirs who were governors of Mar^ga, killing 
and plundering and carrying off into captivity women and girls. After 
the death of Amira Beg, Shaikh Heydar was made chief of the tribe 
by the Ottomans, and acquired even greater influence among the 
tribe than his father. 


After the accession of Sultan Mobammad III, Shaikh I;;Ieydar rebelled 
against Ja'far Pasha, the Ottoman beglerbeg of Tabriz, and on sev- 
eral occasions sent envoys to the Safavid court to declare his loyalty 
to the Shah. When Shah Abbas launched his campaign for the recon- 
quest of Azerbaijan, Shaikh ^eydar presented himself to the Shah, 
who forgave the MokrI tribe for its past misdemeanors and made 
Shaikh Ijleydar governor of MarSga, a post which in the past had 
always been held by a qezelbaS emir. Shaikh IJeydar was killed in 
battle against the Ottomans before ErlvSn. In recognition of his ser- 
vices, the Shah made his son, Qobad Khan, governor of .Maraga, 
though he was still a child. The elders of the clans of the MokrI tribe 
were made recipients of royal favor, and were adjured to obey Qobad 
Khan. Until he came of age, the elders were instructed to obey the 
orders of his mother, an intelligent woman who was the daughter of 
a qezelbdS noble. 


In order to give this arrangement a chance to work, the Shah re- 
moved from the area Emir Khan Beg, a brother of Shaikh ^leydar, and 
gave him a fief in the Garmrud region; another brother, Khan Abddl, 
who had ambitions to be chief of the tribe, rebelled when his young 
nephew was made chief. Troops were dispatched against him on 
several occasions and finally, as already related, he took refuge with 
Emir Khan Baradust. Ultimately, all the clans of the MokrI tribe 
came under the sway of Qobad Khan, but there were still elements 
which harassed the qezelb&S who had fiefs and private estates in the 
Maraga area, and refused to allow the landowners undisturbed en- 
joyment of their hereditary private estates. Qobad Khan, when he 
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reached the age of discretion, allowed himself to be swayed by these 
seditious elements. In defiance of the Shah’s command, he seques- 
trated the private estates and fiefs of Safavid officers and acted in an 
unseemly manner toward the qezelbdS. 

At first, Shah Abbas had overlooked Qobad Khan’s sins for the 
sake of his father’s memory. However, Qobad Khan eventually ex- 
ceeded all reasonable bounds of behavior. As already related, he had 
disobeyed the Shah’s express command to go to the assistance of the 
vizier, H^tem Beg, at the siege of the fortress of Domdom. Since 
Qobad Khan realized that the Shah would march to the MarSga 
region the following spring to set affairs in order there, he hastened 
to visit the Shah at his winter quarters in Qarabag. The Shah had 
decided to show no more leniency toward the Mokrl tribe, who had 
revealed themselves to be seditious rebels in whom it was impossible 
to have confidence, and he had resolved to visit condign punishment 
upon them. As a matter of practical politics and everyday common 
sense, however, the Shah for the time being continued to show favor 
to the Mokrl chief. 

When the Shah moved toward his summer quarters and camped 
near MarSga, he learned that Qobad Khan and the elders of the Mokrl 
tribe, suspecting that the Shah would demand the restitution of the 
QaracQq stud, had sent the horses, all picked beasts, to a place miles 
away, and had substituted for them a number of poor-quality Kurdish 
nags. If there was any talk of handing over the stud, they intended to 
send these nags to the Shahl In addition, the Shah discovered that 
Qobad Khan was still in communication with Ottoman commanders 
and other enemies of the Safavid state, and had tendered his al- 
legiance to the Ottomans. Further, he oppressed the F)oor, the towns- 
folk, and the Shi’ites of Maraga because of his religious bigotry. In a 
word, people were at the end of their tether as a result of his tyranni- 
cal behavior and financial exactions. It had become imperative for the 
Shah to deal with Qobad Khan and his supporters, who were Muslims 
only in name. 

When the Shah reached Gavdal, Qobad Khan’s seat of government, 
Qobad Khan entered the royal camp with one hundred and fifty men. 
In the late afternoon, he was admitted into the royal presence with a 
few of his kinsmen. They entered the audience tent and, while they 
were still taking off their boots, were seized by the goldms and dis- 
patched before they had the chance to make a move. Their bodies 
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were thrown into the passageway at the back of the tent. In order to 
prevent any harm coming to any of the goldms or court attendants, 
the Shah ordered the eifk-dqdsJbaSt, Allqoll Khan SamlQ, to stand at 
the door of the tent and admit the rest of the Kurds one by one, so that 
the gol&ms could dispatch each man as he entered and throw his body 
behind the tent to prevent those still to come from realizing what was 
going on. 

After some twenty or thirty Kurds had been dealt with in this way, 
the rest of the lineup began to get a bit suspicious. Finally, one of 
those who entered the tent, seeing blood all over the place and no 
sign of Qobad Khan or the others who had gone before, shouted at 
the top of his voice, whipped out his dagger, and wounded Mobebb 
‘All Beg Sahl-sevan Samlu. The men immediately behind him turned 
around and tried to get out of the tent, but were slain by the gol&ms 
and qQrils in the vestibule. Those still outside, now alerted, rushed 
for their horses; some were cut down in front of the tent, others as 
they fled through the camp. The Shah entered that awesome as- 
sembly, immediately mounted his horse, and rode off toward the castle 
of Gavdal, sending detachments of qezelb&S in all directions to ravage 
and kill the MokrI tribe. 

The Shah reached the castle about two hours after dark, before the 
garrison had heard what had happened in the royal camp. The royal 
troops entered the castle and slew all whom they came across. All- 
qoll Khan was sent against another fort in the area. He brought back 
some fifty or sixty prisoners, yoked together and with thtir hands 
tied, and these were immediately slaughtered by the g&:as. Many of 
the tribesmen who were brought in by the g&zis had their skulls 
smashed by the royal gardeners and. other servants with blows from 
spades, clubs, and hammers. Emir Khan Beg, the brother of Shaikh 
I^eydar, was at GarmrOd with about fifty horsemen; Esfandiar Beg 
evilbaSl ‘ArabglrlQ^ skillfully lured them into his net and destroyed 
them all. Shaikh IJeydar’s nephew, I^oseyn Sultan, was at OrQmlya, 
and I^asan Khan and other emirs were sent to deal with him. 

In short, the Shah ordered a general massacre of the MokrI tribe. 
All prisoners brought in while the Shah was encamped at GavdQl 
were put to death. In addition, members of other tribes, such as the 
Bebe’l and Uriad who had taken up residence in Mokil tribal dis- 
tricts, were brought in and put to death on the grounds that they had 

■A dan of the SsmlO tribe. 
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chosen to live with enemies of the Safavid state, and had not left the 
area and joined the qezelbdi at the time of the Ottoman occupation. 
The women and girls of the Mokri tribe were taken into captivity and 
servitude and thus obtained their just deserts. After a few days, the 
violence of the Shah’s anger abated. He summoned a certain Sir Beg, 
who had professed his loyalty to the Shah, and whose brother, 
Maq$ad Beg, was an eSik-dq&sl at the Shah’s court, and proclaimed 
that the lives and property of any members of the Mokri tribe who 
rallied to Sir Beg would be safe. A few survivors of the massacre 
gathered around Sir Beg. The Shah then moved to the pastures of 
QaracQq, where he spent several days inspecting the horses of the 
QaracQq stud farm. The region of Mardga was conferred upon Aqa 
Sultan, the chief of the Moqaddam tribe. ■ 

While the Shah was still at these pastures, he was visited by Sekan- 
dar Sultan Bana’I,^ a Kurdish chief of the BSna tribe. At the time of 
the Ottoman occupation, he had declared his "love of the Shah,’’ 
had come to court, and had served there for a number of years. After 
the Safavid capture of ErlvSn, Sekandar Sultan had been allotted 
the district of Bana, a dependency of Maraga. But such is the seditious 
and evil nature of all Kurds, he had subsequently shown signs of 
revolt; from the time of his appointment as chief of the Bana district, 
he had neglected to come to court and remained aloof from the Shah. 
At this moment, when the Shah’s anger against the Kurds was still at 
fever pitch, Sekandar Sultan came before him bearing a sword and a 
shroud, and prostrated himself. Despite the fact that there would 
have been a number of advantages to be gained by removing him 
from the scene, the Shah was so struck by his temerity in coming 
before him at such a time that he overlooked his misdemeanors and 
addressed him as follows: “Although you deserve death for your im- 
proper behavior, and sparing your life will probably cause me all sorts 
of trouble, nevertheless, since you have come in person at such a 
moment, I will not put you to death this time. But if I see any sign of 
disloyalty from you in the future, prepare to die, for you will surely be 
shriveled up by the royal wrath.” The Shah then gave him a robe of 
honor and allowed him to depart. Sekandar Sultan went in fear and 
trembling, and his terror was such that he had no desire to visit the 
Shah’s court again. In the end, however, he paid for his disloyalty, 
and did not prosper. 


*On Bana, see TAf, pp. 104, 172. 
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The Arrival of an Embassy from Vail Mobammad Khan, 
the Ruler of Transoxania and Turkestan 

This year, the ruler of the lands of TQrSn, Vail Mohammad Khan, 
in order to cement the bonds of friendship between himself and Shah 
Abbas, sent Shah Mohammad Mlrza Ozbeg, his treasurer, as ambas- 
sador to the Shah. 

While his brothers. Din Mohammad Khan and BSql Khan, had been 
on the throne, there had been continual hostility and warfare be- 
tween the Uzbegs and the Shah. Din Mohammad Khan had fought a 
battle at Herat with Shah Abbas, and had died of wounds received in 
this battle. In the Year of the Tiger, 1011/1602-03, Shah Abbas had 
marched on Balk and had taught B3ql Khan a lesson. After Baql 
Khan had died a natural death, his younger brother, Vail Moliammad 
Khan, succeeded him on the throne of Transoxania and Turkestan. In 
the Year of the Sheep, 1015/1607-08, Jahangir and Yar Mohammad 
Mlrza had marched against Balk> but Yar Mohammad Mlrza had 
been killed and Jahangir Khan had fallen back in disorder to Carjes- 
tan. The Shah had been preoccupied with his campaign in Sirvan, and 
Vail Mohammad Khan had sent a large army to ravage Khorasan, 
but had been repulsed with considerable losses. Vall Mohammad Khan 
had then decided that his best interests lay in negotiating a pact of 
friendship with the Shah, and had accordingly sent envoys to the 
beglerbegs of Khorasan with this end in view. The Shah had made 
reciprocal gestures of friendship, and had sent as his ambassador to 
the Uzbeg Khan the centurion Mlrza All Beg Torkm3h. It was in 
response to this latter embassy that Shah Mobammad Mlrz9 now 
arrived at the Shah’s court and was admitted to audience. After he 
had presented his master’s gifts, the emirs and other principal officers 
of the Safavid state, at the Shah’s command, gave the Uzbeg ambas- 
sador a state banquet in the QarSdQq meadows. Each day, the Uzbeg 
ambassador was a guest in the house of one of the moqarrabs of the 
court. 

Another visitor to the Shah’s camp in the Qarai^Qq meadows was 
LQSrsab Khan, the grandson of Simon Khan, the ruler of the Kartlia 
region of Georgia; he was accompanied by his mother DldlfSl— a 
name which, in the Georgian vernacular, means "mother of the king.’’ 
The Shah sent Mobammad Amin Beg, the brother of ^ja Mobammad 
Reia the vizier of Azerbaijan, to meet him and escort him stage by 
stage to court. He was received in audience by the Shah, who be- 
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stowed on him marks of special favor. In recognition of his father’s 
loyal service, the Shah conferred on him the province of Tiflis, which 
had been wrested from his father by the Ottomans and, after its con- 
quest by the Safavids in 1015/1606-07, had been governed by a 
qezelbdS officer, Mohammad Sultan Sams al-DinlO. At this time, 
Luarsab was a handsome youth of seventeen years. All the Georgian 
princes, and indeed most of the Georgian people, both men and 
women, are noted for their beauty, which derives from the pleasant- 
ness of the climate and is superior to that of the inhabitants of other 
regions. They are also noted for the elegance of their sp>eech and the 
excellence of their manners. Although Christianity prevails in 
Georgia and the Georgians consequently are strangers to the true 
religion, still, when one considers the beauty of the inhabitants, the 
agreeable nature of the climate, and the verdant character of the 
country, one might prefer it to most other regions of the world. Luar- 
sab, his mother, and the other women of the Georgian royal house- 
hold stayed at court for six months, returning to Georgia after the 
departure of Morad Pasha. Morad Pasha’s advance on Azerbaijan 
occurred at the end of the year, and there are one or two more things 
I must mention before I describe this. 

The Dispatch of Motiammad Beg, the Son of Kur Kolafa- 
ye RUmlU, as an Ambassador to the Porte, in the Company 
of the Cavos Keyr al-Din 

As already related, last year the ^avoS Keyr al-Din had been sent to 
Iran with the returning Iranian ambassador Mohammad Beg ROmlQ, 
with peace proposals. The same two envoys were now given leave to 
return to Istanbul. At the suggestion of the grand vizier, Morad Pasha, 
the Shah had written a letter to the Ottoman Sultan, Ahmad I; in this 
letter, the Shah said that, whenever the Sultan showed a desire for 
peace and friendship, he would reciprocate. Mohammad Beg ROmlQ, 
an excellent diplomat, W 2 is instructed to press for peace on the basis 
of the Treaty of Amasya. 

The envoys accordingly went on their way. When they reached 
Diar Bakr, they heard of the approach of Morad Pasha, and they pro- 
ceeded to Morad Pasha’s camp in the company of Na$Qh Pasha, the 
beglerbeg of Diar Bakr. They met Morad Pasha near Erzerum and 
delivered the Shah’s letter ad^ssed to him. Morad. Pasha explained 
that he had moved his forces to Erzerum in response to an appeal for 
help from the beglerbeg of that province, who had reported that a 
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qezelbdS force was laying siege to the fortress of Erzerum. “That 
necessitated my coming here,” said Morad Pasha. “Now that the 
Sultan’s treasure has been spent on mobilizing this army, I have ap- 
proached the frontier. In order to protect the reputation of the Sultan 
and to give validity to the peace talks, I must complete my mission, 
but I hope that, when I near the frontier, reliable negotiations from 
both sides can meet and decide what shall be done in the best interests 
of both parties.’’ Morad Pasha then marched in the direction of 
Azerbaijan, taking the two ambassadors with him. 

The Dispatch to Erzerum of an Army under the Command 
of Emir Guna Khan Qajdr, the Beglerbeg of Cohur-e Sa‘d, 
and the Battle between the Gazis and l^asan Pasha and 
the Ottoman forces in That Area 

When the Shah’s spies reported that Morad Pasha, the Ottoman 
commander in chief, had marched out from Istanbul and was mobiliz- 
ing an army at EskQdar, since this action was at variance with his 
previous actions and was contrary to what had been said by Keyr 
al-Din, the Ottoman ambassador, about the Sultan’s desire for peace, 
the Shah decided on a precautionary measure so he sent a force in the 
direction of Erzerum to burn all the crops along the probable line of 
the Ottoman advance, and to ensure that there should not be one man 
of wheat, straw, or hay to be had within a distance of ten days’ march 
of Eilvan. Emir Guna Khan, the beglerbeg of CokOr-e Sa'd, who had 
acquired a great reputation along that frontier for valor, was given 
this task, and Mobammad Khan Ziad-oglu Qajar, the beglerbeg of 
Qarabag, and the other emirs in that area were ordered to assist him. 
In addition. All Khan Beg JavanSir was ordered to take a detach- 
ment of musketeers of the royal stirrup and join him. 

This Safavid force duly assembled and proceeded in good order 
toward Erzerum. They discovered that ^asan Pasha, the beglerbeg of 
Erzerum, was marching to meet them with a force of ten thousand 
men, and had reached l^asan Qal’a; the Ottoman force consisted of 
the emirs and pashas of that region, in particular Tiirkfa Bllmez* and 
'Osman Pasha, and other fiefholders, with their troops. According to 
the reports of several men who were present at this battle, I learned 
that the Safavid force hastened to give battle, but the Ottomans for 
two days hesitated to engage them; each time the Safavid army ad- 

’Literally, “he does not know Turkish'* — a proverbial expression for a person not 
very quick in the uptake. 
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vanced, the Ottomans fell back. On the third day, only two farsabs 
from the city of Erzerum, the Ottomans formed up for battle, with 
^asan Pasha in the center and Tiirk&i Bllmez and ‘Osman Pasha out 
in front. The skirmishers on both sides came to grips, and the Safavid 
skirmishers were forced by an Ottoman charge to yield ground. Emir 
GQna Khan, although Mohammad Khan Ziad-oglQ and the army of 
Qarabag had not yet reached the scene, decided to launch an attack 
with the thousand men he had with him in an attempt to stabilize the 
situation. . He led his men in a furious charge against the troops of 
Tiirkfa Bllmez, the most valiant of the enemy commanders, and 
hurled them back. 

The impetus of his charge was such that he broke through to where 
‘Osman Pasha’s men were stationed, shattered their ranks also, and 
penetrated to the Ottoman center. Although it is not normal military 
practice for a commander in chief to lead his men into battle in per- 
son, Emir GOna did so on this occasion because he feared that, owing 
to the slowness of the army of Qarabag in reaching the scene, his own 
forces might suffer defeat. He urged on his g&zls to greater efforts 
and, trusting in the Shah’s propitious fortune,, launched his men 
against on the Ottoman center. The Ottomans realized, from the in- 
trepid nature of the Safavid attack, that Emir GQna Khan must be 
leading his men in person. I^asan Pasha was unable to stand his 
ground, and gave the order to retire. Mohammad Khan, coming up 
with the army of Qarabag, ordered his men to fan out and pursue the 
enemy right up to the walls of their fort. The army of Erzerum was 
virtually annihilated in this battle, and the g&ils acquired large quan- 
tities of booty. The victorious qezelbdS camp>ed on the spot and re- 
mained there for three days while they carried out their mission. Emir 
GQna Khan was inclined to blame Mohammad Khan for his slowness 
in bringing up his men, but others rejected this imputation, saying 
that Mohammad Khan had acted with no more than the normal 
amount of caution essential in battle, for it is imperative that those in 
the forefront of the battle have a strong force in support. 

The Mutiny of the Prisoners at the Prison- Fortress of 
Qahqaha 

An extraordinary event which occurred this year was the mutiny of 
the inmates of the prison-fortress of Qahqaha. (^hqaha is situated in 
the Yaft district of Qaraja-dag,^ on top of a high hill and built on solid 

‘See TM, p. 164. 
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rock. From the entrance of the fortress, a narrow path runs up the 
mountainside for a distance of about half a farsak; this path is so 
narrow that even a single horseman has difficulty in making his way 
along it, and one musketeer could hold it against an army. 

During the time of Shah Tahmasp, when the Ottomans repeatedly 
invaded Azerbaijan and the whole area was in a state of disorder, the 
royal treasuries were moved there for safety. At various times the 
royal princes Esma'il Mlrza, Alqas Mirza, and Sam Mirza were 
imprisoned there with their families. No foreign ruler ever attempted 
to capture this impregnable fortress, the commandant of which was 
always a trusted emir of high rank. 

The actual commandant at this time was Klyas K^alTfa Qaradaglu, 
the governor of Qaraja-dag, a Sufi devoted to the Safavid house and 
the foremost of its loyal disciplines. Elyas KalTfa was absent, taking 
part in the siege of the fortress of OrfimTya, and one of his officers, 
Mo/.affar Beg Qaradaglu, was in charge. The prisoners held in custody 
at the time included a number of Kurdish and Ottoman prisoners of 
war; the most important of these were Mo$|afa Pasha, Alimad Pasha, 
Kur l.lasan, and two sons of GazI Khan Kord: Sahqoll Beg and Krded 
Beg, together with their cousin, QucT Beg. These men conspired to- 
gether and willynilly brought into their plot a number of Turkish and 
Iranian political prisoners incarcerated there, including two sons and 
a brother of Hasan Khan Afsar, formerly the governor of Kuh Glluya. 
This whole group, about twenty men in all, suddenly mutinied, mur- 
dered the commandant, seized his weap>ons and those of his men, ex- 
|X‘lled from the fortress a number of his retainers, and assumed 
control of the fortress. Elyas Kallfa’s men gathered around the for- 
tress and tried by various stratagems to gain access, but without 
success, and they were forced to report the situation to the Shah. 

This coup, coming as it did at a time when the Ottoman com- 
mander in chief was reported to be on his way to Azerbaijan with an 
army, could bring only dishonor and disgrace to the Shah, and to 
tolerate the situation would be to invite further serious trouble. It 
was unlikely that the Kurds and Ottomans who had engineered this 
coup would be amenable to reason. The conspirators* first idea had 
been to try and get away. Finding their path of escape blocked, they 
hoped to be saved by the arrival of the Ottoman commander in chief. 
For two months they guarded the fortress, never once opening the 
gates. The Shah hit upon the idea of sending to the fortress iT^ja 
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Maq$ad All, who hailed from Kflh GllQya, had formerly been a 
secretary in the employ of I:^asan Khan AfSar, and knew I;^asan Khan’s 
brother and sons extremely well. iTsja Maq$Qd All’s present job was 
supervisor of the royal kitchens. The Shah’s plan was to try and split 
the conspirators by offering I^asan Khan’s relatives a pardon. The 
iCaja managed to make his arrival at Qahqaha secretly known to 
I;^asan Khan’s relatives through some of Elyas Kallfa’s men. Since the 
Ottomans held the key to the fort, I^asan Khan’s relatives secretly 
hauled the I^aja over the walls on the end of a rope, and the iTaja gave 
them the good news of the Shah’s offer of a pardon and the promise 
of royal favor. 

^asan Khan’s brother and sons, who came from a long line of Sufis 
loyal to the Safavid house, received the iTaja’s news joyfully, pledged 
their obedience to the Shah, and put their heads together to devise a 
scheme to get rid of the Ottomans. The Ottomans heard what was 
going on and started quarreling with the Safavid faction; after a lot 
of argument, words turned to blows. A few of the other prisoners also 
declared their "love of the Shah,” and the two factions set to in 
earnest. The Kurdish-Ottoman faction, which consisted of seven or 
eight men, fought for their lives, but in the end were all slain by those 
loyal to the Shah. I^asan Khan’s brother and sons were escorted to 
court by i^ja Maq$tid All and enrolled in the ranks of the qUriHs, 
and the iCsja was congratulated by the Shah on his achievement. In 
consideration of Elyas Kallfa’s outstanding services to the crown and 
his sterling efforts before the walls of Domdom, the Shah forebore to 
visit his wrath upon his men at Qahqaha for their gross negligence. 
He appointed his son, Borhan al-Din, &a/l/a in his place, and en- 
rolled him among the ^alf/os of Qaraja-dag. The governorship of 
Qaraja-dag was conferred on his kinsman, Maq$Od Sultan, and the 
QaradaglOs were allowed to continue as custodians of the fortress of 
Qahqaha as before. 

The March on Azerbaijan by Morad Pasha, the Ottoman 
Commander in Chief and Grand Vizier, and His Retiring 
from Tabriz without Achieving His Object 

I have already described Morad Pasha’s hopes of achieving fame 
by being the principal agent in the negotiation of peace between the 
Ottoman and Safavid empires, and of preliminary moves in this 
direction culminating in his meeting with the Ottoman and Safavid 
ambassadors and his taking them with him to Erzerum. The Shah had 
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decided that an Ottoman advance on Azerbaijan this year was im- 
probable in view of the lateness of the season; he himself had left his 
camp at QaradQq near Maraga and returned to Tabriz with just a 
small party of his personal attendants, and he had ordered his emirs to 
conduct a review of their troops at Qara Caman in the Mianaj district 
and then return to Iraq. The emirs had carried out their orders and 
had proceeded one day’s march in the direction of Iraq when they 
received rep>orts of the approach of the Ottoman commander in chief. 
The Shah at once countermanded his orders and summoned them 
back to Tabriz. A force was sent to Marand with instructions to de- 
termine the route by which MorSd Pasha was approaching and to 
take whatever action seemed best in the circumstances. 

From Qar$, MorSd Pasha sent a ^avoS with a letter to the Shah: 
His sole object, he said, in approaching the Iranian frontier was to 
continue his attempts to negotiate a peace settlement, in which 
matter the Sultan had given him full authority; he informed the Shah 
that he had kept the Safavid ambassador with him, intending to take 
him with him to Istanbul after the conclusion of the preliminary 
peace talks. The Pasha also remarked that it was not conducive to 
friendly relations to send an ambassador without providing him with 
suitable gifts. The iavoS was admitted to audience with the Shah, 
who sent the following reply to the Pasha’s letter: 

Since the distinguished vizier first broached the' 
idea of peace negotiations, 1 have signified my wil- 
lingness to let these proceed, out of my concern for 
the welfare of God’s servants, and I sent a friendly 
letter to the Sultan as suggested by you. My terms 
remain the same as those communicated to you by 
Mobammad Beg. If the Porte is willing to conclude 
peace on the basis of the Treaty of Amasya, a treaty 
which was affirmed by binding covenants, I am 
willing to terminate hostilities; if not, God’s will be 
done. As for your remark about gifts, since no truce 
has yet been agreed upon, it is not appropriate to 
send gifts while fighting is still going on. However, 
since you think it advisable for me to do so, and 
since I do not want to wreck your efforts for peace at 
the very outset, I am sending you forthwith a per- 
fumed pomander of grey ambergris weighing one 
thousand eight hundred mesqdls, in a filigree bowl 
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cunningly fashioned by Indian goldsmiths from eight 
man of red gold, a gift to me from the Mogul Emperor 
Salim. It is not a usual gift, for it is rare to find a 
piece of raw, unrefined grey ambergris of such a size; 
such a piece will not be found in the treasuries of 
kings and princes. I send it now to the Ottoman Sul- 
tan so that my letter may not be devoid of content. 

If I perceive any hint of amity and concord on the 
part of the Ottoman Sultan, and if genuine negotia- 
tions for peace are entered into, from that time on- 
ward my ambassadors shall not set out emptyhanded. 

The Shah dispatched the <!avoS with this message. 

Meanwhile, Morad Pasha, who had been advancing from Qar$, 
had swung off the ErlvSn road to CslderSn; when he reached iCoy, he 
passed by the fort there at a distance of about one farsak, and 
marched on to Salmas. According to travelers, the Pasha’s object in 
turning aside from the usual road was to get to Tabriz without having 
to fight a battle with qezelbSS forces; once at Tabriz, the Pasha in- 
tended to make the fact that peace talks were in progress his excuse 
for withdrawing, so that he could not be accused of cowardice. 

Once the route by which the Pasha was advancing was confirmed, 
since such a rapid advance precluded any thoughts of peace talks, the 
Shah recalled his troops from Maraud, summoned Mohammad Khan 
23ad-oglu and the emirs of QarabSg, and Emir GQna Khan and the 
army of CokOr-e Sa'd. He instructed them to leave the fort at ErlvSn 
in safe hands, and he himself set about strengthening the fort at 
Tabriz. All the Turkman and TakkalO gOzts who were in the Shah’s 
escort, whether they were qUrils or belonged to other regiments, 
were detailed to put the fort in a state of defense under the direction 
of Pir Bfldaq Khan, the governor of Tabriz. In addition the Shah for- 
tified the complex of buildings at Sanb-e Cazan, which he thought the 
Ottomans might think of using as an artillery post from which to 
bombard the fort; this complex, dating from the time of the Ilkan 
Cazan,^ comprised theological seminaries and convents grouped 
around the tomb of the Ilkanid ruler; the dome over the tomb is of a 
height surptassed only by the dome of Haroman. This key point was 
stocked with cannon, muskets, munitions, and provisions, and a de- 
tachment of reliable musketeers was sent to garrison it. 

‘Reigned 694-709/ 1295- 1 304. 
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The Shah then sent couriers out in all directions to move the rural 
population out of harm’s way; his officers had instructions not to 
leave any food supplies on the Ottoman line of march. Any peasant 
who was not able to remove his own supplies of grain was instructed 
to leave them to be trans|X)rted into the fort, and to draw payment 
for the grain from the divdn at the current market price. Since the 
Pasha was now only two or three days’ march from Tabriz, the civilian 
population evacuated the city, taking with it all stocks of food. The 
Shah left the city and, going by way of the piass of Mount SorkSb, 
camped on the banks of the river AjI where he waited for his troops to 
assemble and for the Pasha to show his hand before deciding on his 
own course of action. 

At this point, another ambassador arrived from the Pasha and his 
son-in-law. All Pasha the beglerbeg of Rumelia. "Our primary ob- 
ject in coming to Tabriz,’’ they wrote, “is to lay the foundations of 
p>eace, taking advantage of the proximity of the Shah. We have no 
thought of giving battle to the qezelbdS army. As proof of the 
genuineness of this statement, we px>int to the fact that, in the course 
of our march, we have passed several forts held by qezelbdS garrisons 
and have not molested any of them.’’ It seemed advisable, they said, 
to replace Mohammad Beg, who had been away on his mission for a 
long period of time, by a new ambassador, and to send with him 
suitable presents. Privately, the Ottoman commanders had instructed 
their ambassador to urge the Shah to restrain his troop>s from offensive 
action against him, since they themselves had no intention of giving 
battle. 

After apprising himself of the gist of the various letters brought by 
the Ottoman ambassador, the Shah replied in the same vein as before: 
"My terms are still the same,’’ he said. "My ambassador, Moham- 
mad Beg, is a trusted qezelbdS officer and has my full confidence. If 
the Ottoman Sultan wants p>eace on the terms I have rep>eatedly laid 
down, I am willing to conclude p>eace on those terms. If not, the fate 
of both parties is in God’s hands. In reg;ard to your hopie, expressed to 
me verbally by your ambassador, that I will restrain the qezelbdS 
from offensive action, my comment is that no qezelbdS would dare to 
wear arms without my piermission, so how could he fight? However, 

I have instructed some of my emirs to take all necessary step>s to pro- 
tect the civilian population. If your men go out in search of loot, or to 
find supplies of food, there will inevitably be clashes with my troopjs. 
If ypu wish to avoid such encounters, confine your men to camp. In 
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regard to your remarks about sending presents, God willing, when 
peace is achieved, I will do whatever is compatible with the dignity 
of both parties. ” 

Some villagers had still not left their homes and moved out of 
reach of the Ottomans, notably the rural population of the MiSn- 
kOh region, on the Ottoman left, and in the direction of K^osrow Shah, 
on the Ottoman right. The Shah therefore sent I;^asan Khan OstajlQ, 
the governor of Hamadan, with a force of regulars and of Cagatay and 
KorasanI musketeers under the command of Mahdlqoll Beg Caga- 
tay, the master of the king’s horse, to take up positions on the Otto- 
man left. AllqolT Khan Samlu and Emamqoll Khan the son of Al- 
lahverdl Khan, with another force, were to take up positions on the 
Ottoman right. Ganj All Khan Zlg, with the army of Kerman, was 
stationed in the vicinity of the city itself. These emirs had orders to 
lie in ambush for any Ottomans who might leave their camp looking 
for plunder. 

On 24 Sa’ban 1019/11 November 1610, Morad Pasha came close 
to the city and camped on the other side of the AjI. Across the river, 
the Safavid troops were steadily arriving at their rendezvous from 
CokOr-e Sa'd, Qarabag, and elsewhere. Every day, skirmishes oc- 
curred between the gdxls and Ottoman foragers, and a steady stream 
of Ottoman prisoners and captured weapons was brought in. Every 
Ottoman who left his camp was either killed or taken prisoner by the 
qezelb&S. Morad Pasha, who was a wise and exp>erienced commander, 
had meanwhile received full reports on the size of the qezelbd! army, 
the freshness of their horses, and the preparations made to defend 
the city. He did not want to fight a battle, and he was not equipped to 
undertake a siege. His only thought now was how to extricate his army 
safely from Tabriz, and he was fearful that, when he began his with- 
drawal, the qezelbsi might change their minds about wanting peace 
and attack him. 

He therefore sent yet another envoy to the Shah, in the person of 
All Aqa, an officer in the Rumelian contingent, representing All 
Pasha. All Aqa brought the following message: "Morad Pasha is 
the deputy of the Sultan in these negotiations, and the Shah is re- 
quested to appoint a deputy with full powers to discuss matters such 
as the terms of the peace and demarcation of frontim." (Mohammad 
Beg had already sent a dispatch to the Shah about this.) The Shah 
replied that there was no change in his position, but the vizier, he 
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said, had been at pains to preserve the honor of both parties in his 
search for an agreement, and he (the Shah) would stand by the pro- 
nouncements he had made on numerous occasions. 

The Clashes between the Ottoman and Safavid Troops, 
the Death of Jil Pasha, and the Withdrawal of MorSd 
Pasha 

During the few days that the Ottoman army lay before Tabriz, on 
several occasions groups of pashas and sanj&q-beys marched out in 
full battle order with detachments of at-ogl&ns (grooms) in search of 
provisions. On the first of these occasions, a forage party went in the 
direction of Kosrow Shah. When they were about one or two farsaks 
from the camp, Allqoll Khan, EmamqolT Khan, and their men 
sprang out of their hiding places and rushed at the foragers, who 
scattered in flight in all directions, pursued by the gSzfs as far as the 
Aji. Many were killed; a number were taken prisoner; and horses 
and other booty fell into the hands of the gdzls. On the second occa- 
sion, JIl Pasha, the commander of the Tartar brigade, which was 
famed among the Ottomans for its bravery and elan, was sent in the 
direction of Mian-kQh, with a detachment of Ottoman regulars and 
large numbers of packhorses and donkeys. Jll Pasha rashly pene- 
trated into various valleys and other dangerous places, and collected 
large quantities of provisions. On his way back, however, he was 
suddenly attacked by f^asan Khan and the musketeers. Ijfasan charged 
the Ottoman vanguard and swept it aside, while Mahdiqoll Beg, 
the master of the royal horse, led his musketeers against their center. 
Jll Pasha rushed into the fray in person in his usual intrepid manner, 
but was killed by a shot from one of the Safavid musketeers. His men 
fled, most of them being cut down before they could regain their 
camp. Jll Pasha’s head and the heads of the other Ottoman dead, 
together with the prisoners and captured horses, mules, weapons, 
and equipment, were paraded before the Shah. 

The death of Jll Pasha caused panic in the Ottoman camp, and the 
officers were unanimously in favor of withdrawing from Tabriz to a 
position of safety. They began to pull out on the fifth day of their stay 
at Tabriz, without waiting for the return of their ambassador, *AlI 
Aqa, who was on his third mission to the Shah. As soon as the news 
of their withdrawal reached the Safavid camp, all the qezelbiS emirs 
went to the Shah and begged to be allowed to take their revenge on 
the Ottoman army for daring to march on Tabriz and for all the 
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damage and loss of life and property it had occasioned. "Let us pur- 
sue them," they said, "and give battle at the approiwiate place, and 
strive to annihilate the enemy. We hope that, by divine favor, and 
Your Majesty’s propitious fortune, which we have experienced on so 
many occasions, we shall defeat the enemy. In their present demoral- 
ized state, they are no match for Your Majesty’s troops. If, with God’s 
help, we wipe out this army, the Ottomans will not be able to put a 
force of comparable size in the field for several years.” 

The Shaih, with that magnanimity and chivalry he had inherited 
from his eminent ancestors, replied to his loyal subjects as follows: 

It is true that the Ottomans are notorious for 
trickery and. guile. Nevertheless, MorSd Pasha from 
start to finish has talked of nothing but peace; he has 
knocked on the door of friendship and concord, and 
has apparently been trying to avoid a battle. With an 
eye to the stability of the dynasty, I have therefore 
ignored the fundamental evil of the Ottoman nature 
and have shown my willingness to discuss peace 
proposals. I do not deem it fitting for me to contra- 
vene what I have said and written. Moreover, the 
month of Ramazan is upon us,‘ and warfare is for- 
bidden during Ramazan. If these two great armies 
come to grips, I do not have to tell you how much 
blood will be spilled. I do not wish to have this blood 
on my hands during the holy month of Ramaian. 

However, in case the Ottomans attacked the fort at iToy as they 
withdrew, the Shah sent the governor of iToy with a detachment of 
musketeers to guard it. Furthermore, he set the royal army in motion 
and marched in the wake of the Ottoman withdrawal for several 
stages, though he ordered his men not to attack or molest the Otto- 
mans or to take booty. Despite this, at the end of each day’s march, 
bodies of unidentified men hung around the rear of the Ottoman 
army and brought back heads, prisoners, and captured weapons. In 
the course of his withdrawal, Morad Pasha sent back to the Shah’s 
camp, decked in robes of honor, a number of the men who had been 
harassing the Ottomans in this way and had been taken prisoner by 
his troops, and with them he sent one of Mohammad Beg’s retainers, 

*1 Ramatan 1019 fell on 17 November 1610, the day after Morad Pasha began his 
withdrawal. 
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with the following message: “I trust that Your Majesty will not 
distress yourself too much on account of the unruly conduct of these 
men; all they have done is to cool the ardor of some stupid and 
zirrogant Ottomans who have never suffered any buffets from fate 
and are ignorant of the ways of the world. I hope that peace will be 
signed on terms acceptable to Your Majesty.” 

The Shah responded by releasing some forty of fifty Ottoman 
prisoners, all Janissaries, who had been captured during the with- 
drawal, and he in his turn equipped them with robes of honor. The 
Safavid troops who escorted the Janissaries back to the Ottoman 
lines reported on their return that the Ottoman army was in a state of 
great nervous tension, and that the Shah’s leniency toward them had 
done little to reassure them. At the end of each day’s march, they 
said, a shout went up, “The qezelbdS are comingl” and chaos broke 
out in the Ottoman camp. 

In short, the Ottoman army returned from this expedition in ex- 
tremely poor shape, having lost many men and countless horses and 
mules. When the Ottomans passed Albaq and neared Van, the Shah 
ceased to shadow them, and marched back to Tabriz via TasQj and 
Sabestar. On arrival at Tabriz, he devoted his energies to restoring 
conditions to normal there, and the displaced inhabitants from the 
city and surrounding areas returned to their homes and resumed 
their normal occupations. Those persons who had suffered loss as the 
result of enemy action had the regular divan taxes remitted, for both 
the current and the following year. The Shah then revised his 
troops, who had been under arms for two years, and sent them on 
leave to their homes and their fiefs, after settling any claims they 
might have. 

The Construction of a Fort in the Rasidiya Quarter of 
Tabriz, the Demolition of the Old Fort, and Various Other 
Events Which Occurred This Year 

As is well known, the Ottomans are skilled in the construction and 
defense of castles. ’Osman Pasha, who had captured Tabriz during 
the reign of Sultan Morad III, as I related in book I, had built a wall 
around the city and had selected the site of an old palace for a fort. 
This site was generally considered by expert opinion to be a suitable 
one, and Shah Abbas concurred with this view. However, he fre- 
quently used to point out that the Mehrdn River, which flows down 
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into the city from higher ground, and which passes the fort, could be 
dammed in such a way as to direct the water against the walls of the 
fort, and this would probably cause them to collapse. In view of this, 
said the Shah, too much reliance could not be placed on the fort, and 
another site was selected in the RaSidlya quarter,^ on the slopes of 
Mount Sorl^ab. 

The demolition of the old fort and the construction of the new had 
had to be postponed because of the approach of the Ottoman army 
under Morad Pasha. After the Ottomans had withdrawn, the Shah 
delegated the task of constructing the new fort to Manucehr Beg the 
eslk-dqdsl, a goldm who had been in the service of Shah Tahmasp 
and was an experienced officer. The Shah' gave orders that all neces- 
sary building materials should be collected by the spring from de- 
molished buildings in Tabriz, and particularly from Sanb-e Cszan, 
which was in a state of ruin, and be transp>orted to the Rasidl quar- 
ter. Master builders and masons and construction workers were or- 
dered to report to Tabriz from Iraq and other places, so that the new 
fort might be built as rapidly as possible. Manucehr Beg proceeded 
with the work, including the towers and water^storage tanks, and 
the governor and inhabitants of Tabriz helped. Within the precincts 
of the fort, a bathhouse and mansion were built, and the governor of 
Tabriz transferred his residence there. After the completion of the 
new fort, the old fort was demolished. Once he had reviewed his 
troops and put in motion the plans for the new fort, the Shah began 
his return journey to Iraq, and traveled to Ardabll by the Ahar road. 

About this time, TahniOras Khan, the ruler of the Kakhetia region 
of Georgia, who had come to court because he had had heard repmrts 
of the approach of Morad Pasha, was received in audience by the 
Shah. TabniOras told the Shah of his suspicions in regard to certain 
Georgian nobles, and the Shah turned his attention to his problems 
and also those of Loarsab Khan, the ruler of the Kartlia region of 
Georgia, who was already at court; the two rulers were then loaded 
with favors and given leave to depart. 

The Shah spent several days at Ardabll, attending prayers at the 
shrine of Shaikh $afl, and then traveled to Qazvin via Kalkfll and 
'I'arom; from Qazvin, he proceeded to Isfahan and took up residence 
for the winter at the Naqs-e Jahan palace. 

’See Le Strange, p. 162. 
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Morad Pasha wintered in Diar Bakr. He sent a davoS to Istanbul 
with Mobammad Beg and the following message for the Sultan: 
“Since Shah Abbas has ceased hostilities, and has made friendly 
overtures to us, and since he has not so far violated the frontiers as 
demarcated by the Treaty of Amasya, it is in the best interests of the 
Ottoman empire that we, too, should substitute peace for war and 
conclude peace on the terms of that treaty.” Mobammad Beg was 
received in audience by the Sultan, and delivered to him the Shah’s 
letter and the pomander in its gold container. The Sultan replied to 
Morad Pasha: “We gave you full authority in this matter, and we will 
support any course of action you think advisable. Act as you think fit 
in the best interests of the state.” Sultan Abmad also wrote to the 
Shah in the same vein, saying that whatever decisions Morad Pasha 
took would have his supptort. Mobammad Beg returned from Istanbul 
and reported to Morad Pasha, who sent one of Mobammad Beg’s re- 
tainers to report to the Shah, since he wanted to retain Mobammad 
Beg himself to help him decide the problems of the demarcation of 
the frontiers; he planned to send him back to Iran after the terms of 
the pieace treaty had been drawn up. Both envoys were received by 
the Shah when he reached Isfahan and reported on the progress of 
the peace negotiations. 

Deaths 

That incomparable vizier I^atem Beg, who died of a stroke on 
Thursday,® 6 Rabi' I, 1019/29 May 1610 before the walls of the for- 
tress of Domdom. His body was taken to Tabriz, and thence to Ma§- 
had, where it was buried in a vault he himself had restored, situated 
below the tomb of the Imam Reza. Since I have already said some- 
thing about the vizier’s admirable qualities, I hesitate to repeat my- 
self here. 

Mobammad Pasha Jalall, who fell ill at Domdom and died toward 
the end of the same month.® His career has already been described. 

Mobammad Sultan Bayat, governor of Nishapur. He was the son of 
Baba Elyas, whose family had for generations been chiefs and elders 
of the Qara-bayats, a Cagatay tribe.*® Ever since the establishment of 
the Safavid dynasty, this tribe had supported it loyally. During the 

‘6 Rabr I was a Saturday. 

^TAAA, ii, 802 states that Mobammad Pasha died at the end of the preceding month, 
Safar 1019/May 1610, and not Rabl* 1. 

>®Scc TM, p. 17. 
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reign of Sultan Mobammad Shah, when Morsedqoll Khan was pro- 
consul in Khorasan, his brother, Mobammad Beg, was made emir of 
the tribe with the title of sultan. During the Uzbeg occupation of 
Khorasan, Mobammad Beg, some of his brothers, and many other 
relatives and members of the tribe were killed, but Mobammad 
Sultan made his way to court with a few of his followers. In recog- 
nition of the heroic resistance of the Qara-baySts, the whole tribe 
was absolved from payment of divan dues and enrolled as regular 
soldiers in the Safavid forces. Mobammad Sultan held successively 
the posts of governor of Esfara’ln, Sabzav^r, and Nishapur; he had 
held the last of these posts for twelve years at the time of his death. 
His relative, Beyram All Sultan, succeeded him as emir of the tribe 
and governor of Nishapur. 

Mir Feyzollah, the vizier of the goldms,^^ He was a Musavl seyyed 
of Mashad. His father, Mir Maq^ud, .was a witty conversationalist. 
Mir Feyzollah came to Iraq during the troubles in Khorasan and 
entered royal service. He had an outstandingly good voice and 
played the tonbur (a kind of guitar) exceptionally well. These talents 
gained him admittance to the Shah’s assemblies and brought him 
favorable notice. As a consequence of the special affection the Shah 
felt for the people of Khorasan, and in particular for the seyyeds and 
other inhabitants of Mashad, Mir Feyzollah was appointed to the 
office of majles-nevis^^ (secretary of state). He held this office for 
some time, and continued to hold it when he was promoted to the 
position of vizier of the goldms, which is an important position these 
days. He succeeded in the latter office his kinsman Mir Abd al- 
Qader, who was killed by the Ottomans in the battle between the 
Shah and Jegal-oglu, and he rose steadily in royal esteem and trust. 

He died in the middle of this year of a stroke, at the royal camp at 
Qaracuq. Mir Feyzollah had just mounted his horse and was riding 
toward the royal audience tent when he collapsed and died without 
even having time to dismount. His offices were conferred on the 
moqarrab al-k&qdnl Abu’l-Ma'all NatanzI, an eminent seyyed from 
BarzrOd in the Natanz district; he was a descendant of Seyyed Jam- 
al al-Din, an attendant of Shaikh §afT al-Din, and this family had 
continued to serve the Safavid state faithfully generation after 
generation. Abu’l-Ma'all himself had entered royal service at an 
early age, and had been appointed superintendent of the royal stables 
and storehouses. 

"On the duties of this official, see TM, p. 73. 

^^Majles-nevJs equals vdqe^a-nevls; see TM, p. 121. 
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The Events of the Year of the Pig, C!orresponding 
to Part of the Muslim Year 1020/1611-12 and to 
Part of the Year 1021/1612-13, the Twenty- 
fifth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year's Day this year occurred on Friday,* 6 Moharram 1020/ 
21 March 1611. Since ‘Asura, the day on which Shi*ites and friends 
of the house of the Prophet commemorate the martyrdom of IJoseyn, 
fell within the period of the traditional New Year festivities, the 
latter were not held until a(ter the conclusion of the p>eriod of 
mourning. The Shah then ordered a great feast to be prepared in the 
Bag-e Naqs-e Jahan to which all classes of society were invited; 
emirs, viziers, moqarrabs of the court; people from various parts of 
the Shah’s dominions who happened to be at court, merchants, and 
members of craft guilds. Each group was allotted its own particular 
place in the park, and gold tents and canopies of silk and Chinese 
brocade were set up. Booths, embellished in various remarkable ways 
and illuminated with lamps, were erected in front of each group. 
Pages plied the assembled gathering with cheering draughts, and the 
merrymaking went on for several days. 

At this juncture, a courier arrived from Mel.irab Khan Qajar, the 
governor of Marv, to announce that ValT Mohammad Khan, the ruler 
of Transoxania and Turkestan, had been driven from his throne and, 
on 8 Mobarram 1020/23 March 1611, had crossed the Oxus at CahSir- 
ju and entered the district of Marv with the intention of going to see 
the Shah. The courier delivered a friendly letter to the Shah from the 
Uzbeg ruler, and the Shah hastened to respond in similar vein and to 
issue orders to his emirs and governors to supply the Uzbeg Khan 
with everything he needed at every stage of his journey, to give him 
suitable gifts — in short, do everything in their power to please him. 
Allqoll Khan Ssmlu, the eSik-&q&slbdSt, one of the greatest emirs 
at court, was sent to welcome the Uzbeg ruler at Semnan and to es- 
cort him and act as his host on the rest of the journey to Isfahan. The 
remainder of the NowrQz festivities were held over until Vall Mo- 
hammad Khan arrived in the capital. Orders were given for the dec- 
oration of all the bazaars, the Qeysarlya, and the shops around the 
Naqs-e Jahan Square. I will devote a separate section to an account 
of the Uzbeg Khan’s arrival in Isfahan and the reasons why he had 
been forced to leave his kingdom. 

■6 Mobarram was a Monday. 
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About this time, too, the messengers from Mor^d Pasha, already 
mentioned, arrived in Isfahan to report on the progress of the peace 
negotiations. But before they could return to Dl3r Bakr with the 
Shah’s reply, Morad Pasha died, and as a result, the negotiations were 
held in abeyance. 

Also about this time, the Shah decided to repair the fort at Ne- 
hrivand, and he delegated the moqarrab al-hazrat Mahdiqoll Beg 
Cagat^y, the master of the royal horse, to see to this task. 

The Construction of Masjed-e Shah at Isfahan 

This year, Shah Abbas conceived the idea of building a great 
mosque adjacent to the Naqs-e JahSn Square in Isfahan — a mosque 
which would be without equal in Iran and possibly in the entire 
civilized world. Shah Abbas had made the city of Isfahan like a 
paradise with charming buildings, parks in which the fjerfume of the 
flowers uplifted the spirit, and streams and gardens. He had already 
built a mosque and a theological seminary on the eastern and northern 
sides of the square, respectively, but he was dissatisfied with these. 
Just as the city of Isfahan was the envy of other cities in respect of 
its residential buildings, its Qey$arlya, its caravanserais, and its 
markets, and called to mind the Koranic verses: ‘*Eram, possessor of 
lofty buildings, the like of which have not been created in these 
regions, ”2 the Shah wanted its mosques, seminaries, and pious 
foundations also to be the finest of their kind in Iran, and to rival the 
temple at Mecca and the mosque at Jerusalem. 

The site selected by the Shah for the new mosque was the south 
side of the square, where stood a large caravanserai. This was de- 
molished, and at a propitious hour determined by the astrologers 
from an examination of the royal horoscope, skilled architects and 
engineers, each of whom claimed to be without peer in the science of 
engineering, laid the foundations of the mosque and the sanctuary 
and the master craftsmen set to work. By an extraordinary co- 
incidence, a marble quarry, the existence of which had previously 
been unknown, was discovered near Isfahan. The hand of providence 
must have kept it hidden from prying eyes so that it might be avail- 
able for use in this mosque. Its discovery is a clear sign and manifest 
indication of the strength of the Shah’s faith, and of his standing in 
the eyes of the Heavenly Architect. It enabled blocks of this marble, 
of a size, length, breadth, and color rarely seen anywhere in the 
2Koran. 89:8-9. 
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world, to be used to adorn this second temple of Mecca. Indeed, the 
chronogram for the laying of the foundation of this mosque is ‘A 
second Kaaba has been built.”* I pray that this great mosque may be 
completed in accordance with the plans of its founder, and that the 
people of this realm may for years to come worship in it under the 
protection of this great king. May he be rewarded for this act both 
now and in the hereafter, and may it bring him long life and the 
stability of his kingdom, and may he be spared to perform other 
beneficent works and to establish other pious foundations. In the 
name of the Prophet, and of All, and of the holy family of the Prophet, 
Amen, O Lord of the WorldsI 

The Downfall of Vail Mohammad Khan, the Uzbeg 
Ruler, and the Reason for His Leaving His Country and 
Traveling to the Court of Shah ‘Abbas 

I warned readers repeatedly in the introduction to this section 
that, in order to make my history of Shah Abbas intelligible, I would 
be obliged from time to time to include reference to events in the 
Ottoman empire which, strictly speaking, form no part of the history 
of Iran. In the same way, I must give some background to the sudden 
arrival of the Uzbeg ruler at the Safavid court. 

Vail Mohammad Khan b. Jani Beg Sultan, the nephew of Abdol* 
lah Khan, ascended the throne of Transoxania and Turkestan after 
the death of his brother, BaqI Khan. The princes of the blood royal 
agreed to his accession, the Uzbeg emirs and military commander 
tendered their allegiance to him, and he consolidated his p>ower as an 
independent ruler. According to what I have heard from travelers 
coming from those parts, he treated his brothers and other relatives 
with love and comfsassion: He gave the province of Samarkand to his 
nephew Emamqoll Sultan b. Din Mohammad Khan; and the prov- 
ince of Balk, AndekQd, and Soborgan, and other districts west of 
the Oxus, to another nephew, Nadr Mohammad, the brother of the 
aforementioned Emamqoll Sultan. He appointed a guardian for each 
of them, and for a while the two princes remained loyal to their 
paternal uncle. 

Gradually, however, Emamqoll Sultan, who was the elder of the 
two brothers, driven by his own ambition and urged on by seditious 
men who had gathered around him, showed signs of rebellion and put 

’This chronogram yields the date 1021/1611-12. 
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his guardian to death. Vail Mohammad Khan was grieved by his 
nephew’s rash and headstrong action; his attitude toward his nephew 
changed, and he marched on Samarkand to chastise him and dis- 
perse the troublemakers there. Emamqoll Sultan did not wait for 
him to arrive, but crossed the Oxus and joined his younger brother 
at Balk. Nadr Mobammad followed his elder brother’s example and 
put to death his own guardian, and the two brothers resolved to 
stand together and defy their uncle. 

First, they sent an envoy to their uncle and, by way. of excuse for 
their actions, putting forward various reasons, asked forgiveness for 
their actions. Emamqoll Sultan alleged that he had been incited by a 
number of evil mischief-makers at Samarkand to commit these 
crimes; he had left Samarkand because he had detected some change 
in his uncle’s attitude toward him. It would be obvious to their uncle, 
they said, that the income of the province of Balk would be insuf- 
ficient to meet the expenses and pay the troops of both. Emamqoll 
Sultan therefore asked his uncle to leave him in control of Balk, and 
to give his younger brother the province of ^e$ar-e Sadman, Qon- 
doz, and Baqlan and their dependencies, which were close to Balk- 

Vall Mobammad Khan, scenting rebellion in the behavior of his 
two nephews, and being unwilling to allow Emamqoll Sultan to ac- 
quire more power and wealth, rejected his request and conferred the 
province on an Uzbeg emir named Gowhar T^her, who stood high in 
his favor because of his exceptional devotion to him. Thu exacer- 
bated the mutual distrust and hostility between the Khan and his 
nephews. For several years, their relationship alternated between 
animosity and outward amity. Vail Mobammad Khan overlooked the 
serious crimes they had committed and contented himself with ad- 
monishing them as though they were his own sons. His nephews, 
especially Emamqoll Sultan, kept producing plausible excuses for 
their actions, and concealed their real intentions. Gradually, Emam- 
qoll Sultan attracted to him numbers of ambitious young Uzbegs 
who had given up hope of gaining preferment from Vail Mobam- 
mad Khan. 

At this point, Vail Mobammad Khan began to declare himself to 
be a loyal suppx}rter of the Shah, and there was an exchange of am- 
bassadors, as already reported, the Shah sending a Turkman cen- 
turion to Transoxania and the Uzbeg Khan sending a return embassy 
led by his treasurer, Shah Mobammad Mirza. At the instigation of 
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mischief makers, Emamqoll Sultan began to talk to people about 
this situation, sometimes discussing it openly, sometimes making 
veiled allusions to it. As a result of this whispering campaign, Vail 
Mohammad Khan began to distrust some of his emirs and made 
efforts to distinguish those who were loyal to him from those who 
were not. The only result of this was that most his emirs began to 
feel insecure, and any emir who felt he was under a cloud secretly 
sent a courier to Emamqoll Sultan urging him to come out in revolt 
against his uncle and march to Transoxania. Finally, some of these 
emirs wrote to Emamqoll Sultan pledging their support if he would 
march to Bokhara and overthrow his uncle. 

One of the conspirators informed ValT Mohammad Khan, who 
sent men to intercept the messenger, and he gained possession of the 
letter with the seals of all the conspirators affixed to it. Some of the 
conspirators were in Bokhara, others had gone to Samarkand. The 
Khan issued orders to summon those who were absent, intending to 
hold a judicial enquiry into the whole matter when they returned. 
However, he was too impatient to wait for their arrival. Fearing that 
news of the affair would leak out, he summoned those conspirators 
who were in Bokhara on the pretext of calling them to a council 
meeting and accused them of plotting against him. They strenuously 
denied the accusation, whereupon the Khan produced the letter and 
showed each of the conspirators his seal on it. The conspirators 
maintained their denial, and alleged that their enemies had forged 
their seals. Vail Mohammad, refusing to accept this excuse, had them 
all executed. 

He then sent trusted men to bring in the conspirators who were 
absent. The latter, forewarned, fled for their lives, with their families 
and relations, to Balk> where they conferred the title of khan on 
Emamqoll Sultan and began to address him as "My kingl My kingl" 
Emamqoll Sultan’s head was turned by this flattery. He began to 
see himself as a mighty king and, coming out openly in revolt against 
his uncle, he marched on Bokhara with seven thousand men. When 
he reached QarSi, Vail Mohammad Khan marched out to give battle 
to him. He had with him nearly three thousand Uzbeg emirs and 
nobles, but he no longer had confidence in them, even those closest 
to him. 

Emamqoll Sultan did not have the strength to meet his unde in 
the field, and so he fell back to a defensive position, with his rear 
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protected by the Oxus, and began to dig in. He sent messengers to 
his uncle to convey various protests and complaints, and various con- 
spiratorial emirs began all sorts of behind-the-scenes maneuverings. 
Emamqoll Sultan learned from people who came across from his 
uncle’s camp that Vall Mobammad Khan at heart was anxious to 
avoid a showdown, and was willing to allow EmSmqoll Sultan to 
continue in power at Balk if he would only show contrition for his 
behavior, dismiss the troublemakers he had gathered around him, 
and pledge his fealty to his uncle. 

As luck would have it, one night a few wild boar emerged from a 
reedbed near Vall Mobammad Khan’s camp and started charging 
around among the tents. Some of his men rushed out of their tents, 
yelling and shouting, and started attacking the boar. The din woke 
the Khan, who asked what was going on. Some stupid, ignorant 
babblers told him that Emamqoll Sultan was making a surprise 
attack on the camp. Since men, prompted by Satan, are only too 
ready to believe rumors, this report spread through the camp in a 
flash, and the Khan’s men began buckling on their equipment and 
making for his tent. Vall Mobammad Khan, who distrusted his 
emirs, thought this might be a plot on the part of some conspirators 
to surround him in his tent, and so he took some reliable men he had 
with him and rode off to one side as a precaution, taking up his posi- 
tion on some rising ground in an effort to see what was really going 
on in the camp. By this time, his men had reached his tent and could 
find no sign of him; some thought he had fled, others thought he had 
been kidnapped by conspirators who supported Emamqoll Sultan. 
Merely on the basis of these conjectures, group after group of his 
officers marched to Emamqoll Sultan’s camp and saluted him as 
king. 

Vall Mobammad Khan remained standing on his little hill till day- 
break, when he was able to see that his army had vanished and 
joined Emamqoll Sultan. He still did not know what had aaually 
happened; whether this was some quirk of fate, or whether it was all 
part of some deep-laid plot among his own officers. He was inclined 
to think it was the latter; that most of his officers had betrayed him, 
invited Emamqoll Sultan to assume the throne, encouraged the 
latter to assemble an army and to march on Bokhara, and that every- 
thing that had happened was the work of these traitors who, had he 
not been alert and left his tent, would doubtless have murdered him. 
Anyway, Vall Mobammad Khan went sadly back to Bokhara with 
the handful of men he had with him. 
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When the governor of Bokhara, who resided in the citadel, saw the 
Khan returning in this sorry state, he stayed in the citadel and pro- 
crastinated in regard to presenting himself and making his obeisance 
to the Khan. He sent a message to Vail Mohammad Khan to the effect 
that Emamqoll Sultan would be at Bokhara within a few days with 
his army; Vail Mohammad Khan, he said, did not have enough men 
either to fight a battle or endure a siege; it would therefore be best 
for all of them if he left the city and did some hard thinking about 
the realities of his situation. Vail Mohammad Khan, pondering in 
bemused fashion on the tricks of fate and the treachery of men, 
asked for and received some of his womenfolk who were in the cita- 
del, and set off a few days later for Samarkand, accompanied by his 
son, Rostam Mohammad Khan, and a number of other dependents 
and about four or five hundred men. However, since he feared fur- 
ther treachery either on the part of his own men or on the part of the 
people at Samarkand, he changed his mind about going there and 
decided to go to Iran and seek help from Shah Abbas. He crossed 
the Oxus at Cah3r-jQ and reached the fort there. He sent his son 
Rostam Mohammad Sultan with a few trusted men to Herat via the 
Saraks steppe, intending to follow later himself. He also sent a 
courier to the governor of Herat, Mehr3b Khan Qajar, to inform him 
of the situation. 

Mehrab Khan counseled him to travel to Herat via Marv, and Vail 
Mohammad Khan, leaving his dep>endents at the fort at Cahar-jQ in 
the charge of one of his officers he could rely on, traveled to Marv 
with the remainder of his companions (the most imp>ortant of whom 
was l^jom Blrdl at&llq, three hundred men in all. Mehrab Khan 
received him with honor, and at once sent a report to the Shah to- 
gether with an affectionate letter to the Shah from the Uzbeg Khan. 
After entertaining him in appropriate style for several days and con- 
ferring suitable gifts on the Uzbeg Khan, Mebrab Khan sent him on 
to MaShad, where he camped in the Cahar Bag and was entertained 
by Mlrza Arab, the brother of Shah Na^ar Khan Tukell, who was 
acting as ddrUga there on behalf of his brother. After about three 
weeks there, recovering from the fatigue of his journey, he set off 
for Iraq, entertained at every stage by the emirs along his route. 
When he reached Be$tam, he was met by the governor of Astara- 
bad, FarldQn Khan, acting on orders from the Shah. FarldOn Khan 
fU'esented him with gifts, escorted him as far as Ca§ma-ye Alhak, 
eight farsahs from Be$tam. The whole of the way to Kar and Sem- 
nah, which falls within the jurisdiction of Iraq, the Uzbeg Khan was 
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in the care of agents of FarldQn Khan. At iTfir, he was welcomed by 
the eSlk-dq&slb&Si, AllqolT Beg Khan SamlQ, who had come to 
meet him from Isfahan at the Shah’s command. 

After formal greetings had been exchanged, Allqoll Beg asked 
permission to entertain the Uzbeg Khan and his men at a feast the 
following day, at which more gifts were presented to them. They 
then resumed their journey to Isfahan, entertained in appropriate 
fashion at every stage of their journey. At Kashan, the inhabitants 
decorated the main square with lights, and the Uzbeg Khan rested 
there for several days before proceeding to Isfahan. I obtained all 
the above information from travelers; if there are any inaccuracies 
in my account, they should be attributed to discrepancies in the re- 
ports I received, and I should not be accused of telling lies. “The 
responsibility for the accuracy of the report rests with the trans- 
mitter!” 

The Arrival of Vail Mohammad Khan at Isfahan and His 
Reception by the Shah 

Twenty thousand musketeers, drawn from the city of Isfahan and 
the rural districts around it, were detailed to welcome Vall Moham- 
mad Khan at Dowlatabad, three farsaks from the city. The shops on 
all sides of the Naq§-e Jahan Square, the Qey$arlya, the caravan- 
serais, and the coffee shops were gaily decorated. On the day on 
which the Uzbeg Khan actually entered the capital, the Shah himself 
rode out to welcome him, accompanied by his emirs and principal 
officers of state, such as AllahverdI Khan, Allahqoll Beg the q&r- 
ilbi^, Nadr Khan the keeper of the seal, and others. Such was the 
Shah’s magnanimity and generosity that he waived all formal proto- 
col and did not insist on his royal prerogatives, but rode out as far as 
Dowlatabad. Finding the Uzbeg Khan on horseback, he embraced 
him with the utmost warmth and made all sorts of friendly inquiries 
of him. The qezelbSS emirs, not to be outdone, added their greetings. 

Aqa Kamal Dowlatabadi had requested the Shah that his honored 
guests should visit for a few moments his humble dervish cell, and 
Shah 'Abbas and the Uzbeg Khan complied with the Shaikh’s request 
and went together to his home. The Shaikh had spread on the ground 
outside his house suitable floor coverings, and he busied himself with 
offering hospitality to his guests. He presented them with gifts he 
thought suitable. The Shah’s party then remounted and rode toward 
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the city. The whole way from Dowlatabad to the NaqS-e JahSn 
Square, the ground had been covered with floor coverings of elegant 
cloth supplied from the royal household stores, and the route was 
lined on both sides with musketeers. The throng of spectators pres- 
sing on all sides was so great that the escort, following behind, was 
not able to keep up with the Shah. The Shah therefore engaged the 
Uzbeg Khan in conversation and they went slowly forward together, 
stopping from time to time to quaff draughts of wine and to continue 
their conversation. When they reached the city gates, the Shah gave 
orders for the gates to be kept closed for a while, to give his party a 
chance to make its way through the streets and the markets. 

After they entered the city, the Uzbeg Khan was allotted accommo- 
dation in some pleasant buildings that had been designed as resi- 
dences for the Shah. 'Allqoll Khan continued his duties as host, and 
every day all Vail Mohammad Khan’s needs were supplied by the 
royal household administration. Poets devised various chronograms 
to commemorate this event. One of these was by ^aja So'eyb Jow- 
Saqanl, who was a vizier and officer of the dlv&n and also no mean 
poet. His chronogram ran: “The moon has become the guest of the 
sun at a banquet.’’^ This chronogram yields the number 1019, where- 
as the Uzbeg Khan actually arrived at Isfahan early in the year 1020/ 
1611. However, it is possible to obtain the number 1020 if one takes 
into account the words of the preceding hemistich, and takes the 
“lighting of the candle” at the royal assembly metaphorically, in 
which case the “candle” could be held to signify the number 1. My 
own nephew, Mohammad $aleh, composed another chronogram which 
yields the figure 1020: “The king of TOran has come.”* 

The following day, the Shah visited Vail Mohammad Khan at his 
residence and continued his friendly conversation with him. If the 
Shah perceived from time to time some signs of melancholy on the 
part of the Khan as he reflected on the way fate had treated him, he 
would banish such cares by the warmth and expansiveness of his 
manner. The Shah arranged a private banquet in his own apartments 
and invited the Khan and a few of his close companions. The Shah 
himself, with complete lack of formality, supervised the arrange- 
ments for the banquet, and rosy-faced pages circulated the wine. 
Dexterous musicians and melodious, singers banished care from all 
hearts, and beautiful girls from Iraq and Khorasan delighted the 
guests by their dancing. 

<The Persian words m&h tod mehmOn-e boxm~e Mftdb yield the number 1019. 

’The Persian words Bmado pedetth-e iardn yield the number 1020. 
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Vail Mobammad Khan was amazed at this splendid sight, and 
displayed the greatest pleasure at the entertainment. The Shah em- 
ployed the kind expressions of condolence with which one customarily 
soothes grieving hearts. He praised the men who had accompanied 
the Khan for their loyalty and steadfastness, and promised them 
handsome rewards. The banquet continued through the small hours. 
If I were to attempt to list all the facilities and services and require- 
ments which were provided by the Shah, all worthy of such a guest 
and of such a host, in the way of cash, clothing, household neces- 
sities, and so on, I would become tedious. Since the Shah’s usual rec- 
reations were watching polo, archery competitions, and firework 
displays in the Naq§-e JahSn Square, these forms of entertainment 
were also provided for the Khan. After the archery and the polo, 
master craftsmen provided fireworks displays the like of which had 
never been seen before. Fireworks were lashed to one of the royal 
elephants, and when these were ignited and cannon were fired, the 
huge beast performed strange antics and made terrifying charges, to 
the great amusement of the Khan and other spectators. Crowds were 
p>acked on all sides of the square to see the show. After the spectacle 
was over, the Shah and his guests walked around the square to admire 
the illuminations on the shops, the Qey^arlya, and the caravanser- 
ais. Convivial private parties were going on all sides. The Shah 
became momentarily more unbuttoned, and radiated even a greater 
degree of geniality and hospitality than before, and kept, talking 
about other celebrated festive occasions held in the NaqS-e Jahan 
Square. 

When the sun enters the sign of Cancer, there takes place the old 
festival of the Sprinkling of the Water, and the Shah and the Khan 
went together to the Cahar Bag to watch this ceremony. That day, 
more than one hundred thousand people, from every class of society, 
packed into the Cahar Bag to sprinkle water on each other. So many 
people took part that the Zayanda-rQd was drained dry. This cere- 
mony certainly is an astonishing sightl 

After all the junketing, the Shah and the Khan got down to the 
serious business of state and discussed how the Khan’s fortunes 
might be repaired. Although the ordering of men’s affairs is in the 
hands of God, the Shah considered that he and ail the qezelb&S had 
an obligation to assist the Uzbeg Khan. He thought that the Khan 
should be equipped with a large force and disptatched to Trans- 
oxania, and that he himself should take an army to Khorasan so as to 
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be in a better position to lend support to the Khan in case of need. 
“However,” said the Shah, “the Ottoman commander in chief last 
year penetrated as far as Tabriz; he has retired to DlSr Bakr for the 
winter and is talking about peace, but one can place no reliance on 
the word of Ottomans, and I have therefore decided to go to Azer- 
baijan in the spring to keep an eye on matters there. If I do not go, 
a major disaster may occur. I suggest, therefore, that you regard my 
house as your own, and that you stay in whatever part of my domin- 
ions you choose and relax for a while. If the vital problems of the 
northwest frontier are solved this year, next year, God willing, we 
will take the field together in the east.” 

Vail Mohammad Khan admitted that the Shah could not change 
his decision to go to Azerbaijan this year. “However,” he said, “I 
have been talking with the elders and officers who have accompanied 
me, and they are of the opinion that it is imperative for me to return 
to Transoxania this year. The situation, in their opinion, brooks no 
delay. They have pointed out that the majority of the Uzbeg emirs 
and governors in Transoxania are still my appointees, and so far they 
have not gone over to Emamqoll Khan, but are looking for my return. 
They say I must strike while there are still people who have not sub- 
mitted to Emamqoll Khan, and before he has consolidated his posi- 
tion, because the task will be more difficult later on. In addition, they 
do not like the idea of my going back at the head of a qezelbdi army; 
the sight of qezelbdS troops, they say, may cause people to flee in 
terror, and they may not rally around me as we hope. Up till now, 
every Uzbeg and Cagatay prince who has sought help from the Safa- 
vid house has achieved his ends. My object in coming here was that, 
through meeting you, my affairs might prosper, and my resolve be 
strengthened. I trust that you will not deny me your aid, both 
material and spiritual, and that you will be my friend and ally. I 
hope that, as a result of having turned to you for help, and assisted 
by your material favors and spiritual support, I shall regain my king- 
dom. If matters go badly and the hopes of my friends do not ma- 
terialize, the troops you have in Khorasan will be sufficient for the 
job. May I ask you to instruct the beglerbeg of Khorasan to stand by 
to assist me should I require it, and to send troops with my son, 
Rostam Mohammad, who is presently at Herat?” 

The Shah’s view was that, since the Uzbeg Khan had sought his 
assistance, they should spend some considerable thought in order to 
arrive at the best means of restoring his fortunes in Transounia, 
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which was no easy matter, and should not rush into hasty action, be- 
cause relations between the Khan and the rest of the Uzbegs had 
broken down and too much reliance should not be placed on them. 
However, at a number of subsequent council meetings the Khan held 
with his elders, they put intense pressure on him to return at once, 
without qezelbaS support. From Khorasan too, reports came in that 
large sections of the Uzbeg army were awaiting the Khan’s return. 
Finally, the Khan gave way and took his fate in his hands. The Shah 
gave him whatever he needed in the way of cash, clothing, horses, 
mules, camels, tents, stores, equipment, and so on. 

On the day the Shah had chosen as being propitious for the com- 
mencement of his campaign in Azerbaijan, he had his campaign 
tent and equipment assembled on the banks of the Zayanda-rQd and 
brought into the city. He then summoned Vail Mofiammad Khan, and 
they spent the night in private conversation together. The Shah gave 
the Khan a lot of friendly advice on government, on how to win over 
both friends and enemies, on forgiving the shortcomings of troops if 
these occur in situations beyond their control, and on having knowl- 
edge not only of everyday realities but also of supernatural events. 
Then, after the Shah had taken sworn covenants from his officers, 
especially iTajom Birdi atdllq, in which they pledged their loyalty 
to the Khan, the Shah and the Khan said farewell to each other. 
2^ynal Khan Beg SamlQ, a SamlQ officer of high standing, was in- 
structed to be at the service of the Khan as long as he was in the 
Shah’s dominions, and to see that all his needs were supplied. The 
Khan spent two more days in the capital and then set out. During 
their stay in Iran, some of his men were guilty of misdemeanors 
which were overlooked by the Shah because they were his guests. 

Valt Mohammad Khan’s Expedition to Khorasan and 
Transoxania and His Restoration to the Throne 

Vall Mobammad Khan traveled from Isfahan to Sl3h-kQh in the. 
district of Kashan, accompanied by Zeynal Khan SamlQ, and once 
again at every stage on his journey he was received with honor by 
the local emirs. As a historian, I must now bring my readers up to 
elate with events in Transoxania, based on information I have ob- 
tained from people coming from those parts. After Vail Mobammad 
Khan’s army defected to him, Emamqoll Khan marched to Bokhara 
and established himself on the throne. He issued coinage stamped 
with his name and had his name included in the kotba. The comman- 
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dant of the citadel at Bokhara presented himself before him and 
handed over the keys of the citadel and its treasure houses. Emdm- 
qoll Khan confirmed his brother, Nadr Mohammad Sultan, in the 
governorship of Balk and its dependencies. Then, hearing that Vail 
Mohammad Khan had left his dependents and an infant son in the 
fort at Cah^r-ju, he sent a detachment of troops there. The comman- 
dant of the fort had no choice but to surrender. Vail Mobammad 
Khan’s dependents and retainers were taken to Bokhara, and one of 
Em^mqoll Khan’s officers was made commandant of the fort at 
Cahar-ju. 


After meeting Vail Mohammad Khan’s womenfolk, Emamqoll 
Khan declared he felt a passionate attachment to one of his uncle’s 
wives. Ay K^nom, and wanted her to live with him, but that chaste 
woman refused. Emamqoll Khan turned to the qatl and the moftl 
for assistance in getting his way in this matter. According to my in- 
formants, the jurists of Bokhara refused to have anything to do with 
the case, but the worldly qdzt of Bokhara, casting his religion to the 
winds, complied with his request and issued a fatvd to the effect that, 
since Vail Mobammad Khan had shown himself in the colors of 
heresy,® he was no longer to be considered as a Muslim and his wives 
were to be considered as having been divorced. It was therefore law- 
ful for anyone else to marry them. Emdmqoll Khan, having over- 
come Ay Kanom’s scruples by giving his action an air of legality, 
married her, an act obnoxious in the sight of both God and man. Evil 
is the condition of a man who acts thus and reckons his action to be 
compatible with religion and the law! 

Some of the princes of Turkestan took advantage of the deposition 
of Vail Mobammad Khan to extend their territories; they occupied 
Tashkent and marched on Samarkand. Emdmqoll Khan marched to 
meet them, arranging that his brother Nadr Mobammad Sultan should 
bring his troops from Balk and meet him at Samarkand. When Emdm- 
qoll Khan reached Samarkand, he opened negotiations with the 
Q^zSiq princes and conceded Tashkent to them as the price of pur- 
chasing a temporary truce. Because the Transoxanians did not trust 
the Qazaqs they remained at Samarkand, but neither side molested 
the other. 

At this point, the news of his mother’s illness reached EmSmqoll 

^Rdfia, a useful "smear” word rather like "Communist" today. Vail Mohammad Khan 
had, of course, laid himself open to this charge by consorting with Shah Abbas, 
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Khan at Samarkand, and the Khan was also seized by the desire to 
see his new wife. He left his emirs and troops at Samarkand and 
traveled to Bokhara with a few personal retainers. There he visited 
his ailing mother and disported himself with his uncle’s wife. The 
news of the approach of ValT Mohammad Khan threw him into a 
state of consternation, and he left Bokhara three days before Vall 
Mobammad Khan entered the city. Taking with him his wife and 
mother, he moved in the direction of QarSl. 

When Vail Mohammad Khan reached Mashad, he was in two 
minds whether to go to Herat, collect his son, and march on Balk 
with qezelbds help, or go to Marv and march on Bokhara via Cah^r- 
ju. He decided on the latter course on the basis of reF)orts he received 
from a succession of his supporters from Bokhara who came to see 
him at Mashad. They reported that the bulk of Emamqoll Khan’s 
troops were at Samarkand, and they therefore hoped it would be easy 
for Vall Mobammad Khan to occupy the capital. Once the news got 
around that he was securely reestablished on the throne, his oppon- 
ents’ forces would begin to disperse. Vall Mobammad Khan accord- 
ingly marched to Marv. The governor, Mebrab Khan Qajar, was 
opposed to the idea of his setting out without qezelbdS support, but 
the Uzbeg elders managed to assure him that it was not necessary, 
so Mebrab Khan contented himself with entertaining them in approp- 
riate fashion. 

A group of Uzbegs, of whom there were many in the Cahar-jQ area, 
especially Kamal iCaja, who knew all about the situation at the fort 
there, undertook to capture it. Vall Mobammad Khan sent them, with 
the blessing of Mebrab Khan, by forced marches to attack the fort, 
and he himself followed on behind. Mebrab Khan escorted him for 
several farsahs, and then, because he did not want him to be entirely 
without qezelbdS support, sent with him a force of about five hundred 
qezelbdS and musketeers, with orders to go with Vall Mobammad 
Khan wherever he wished, and to return when he no longer needed 
them. 

The Uzbegs who had gone on ahead reached the fort at Cahar-jQ 
early one morning, swarmed up the walls where there was a fissure 
they knew of, and took possession of the fort and the town by sur- 
prise. When the qezelbdi detachment arrived, the governor of Cahar- 
jQ, who was in the citadel, had no option but to surrender. Vall Mo- 
bammad Khan stationed some of Mebrab Khan’s musketeers in the 
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fort and marched rapidly toward the Oxus, sending Kam^l iC^ja on 
ahead. Crossing the Oxus at the fort at Cahar-ju, he pushed on 
toward Bokhara, being joined by groups of Uzbegs on the way. 
Hearing of Em^mqoll Khan’s flight from Bokhara, Vail Mobammad 
sent iCajom Bird! aiUllq ahead to the city, which he himself entered 
on Wednesday,^ 16 JomSdS II, 1020/26 August 1611, and all the- 
populace came out to welcome him. 

The following day, 17 Jornada 11/27 August, Vall Mobammad 
seated himself once more on his throne, had his name inserted in the 
botba, and coinage minted in his name. The seyyeds, "olamd, and 
other notables of Bokhara came to prostrate themselves before him, 
and demonstrated their joy at seeing him again. Vail Mobammad 
Khan, however, did not feel as happy as he should have on this oc- 
casion, because the fate of his wife had cast a cloud over his joy. He 
peremptorily summoned the qdzi who had declared him to be an 
infidel and legalized the marriage of his wife to Emamqoll Khan. 
The qdzi took refuge in all sorts of unacceptable excuses, saying 
that he had been bullied by the Khan and had been terrified of what 
would happen to him if he refused, and so on. Vail Mobammad Khan’s 
rage mounted steadily as he demanded the death penalty for the 
qdzi. The wretched man was spared at the intercession of the sey- 
yeds SLXid *olamd and because the Khan did not want to affront men 
of learning, but he was totally disgraced. Vail Mobammad Khan then 
sent summons to all the Uzbegs and notables of Bokhara who had 
conspired against him. He treated them extremely severely, not 
showing the tolerance and flexibility that are desirable — nay, essen- 
tial — characteristics in a ruler. 

Most of them were arrested and heavily fined, and this harsh 
treatment caused all persons who thought they might be under sus- 
picion to be terrified of his vengeance. As a result, the Uzbegs, al- 
though they outwardly swore allegiance to him, under the surface 
remained as disaffected as ever. In his presence, they were ready to 
swear that black was white and to urge him to take all sorts of actions 
that were against his interests. In the end, their hypxxrrisy and per- 
fidy were his undoing. 

Vall Mohammad Khan's March from Bokhara to Samar- 
kand, His Battle with Emamqoli Khan, and His End 

When Vall Mobammad Khan was restored to his throne, his faded 

’16 Jornada II was a Friday. 
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hopes revived as men flocked to Bokhara from all sides to offer him 
their felicitations. There was no indication as to where Emamqoll 
Khan had gone. Some shortsighted sycophants, hoping to ingratiate 
themselves with him, asserted that Emamqoll Khan had left the 
province, since he had no pied-d-terre left there. He would not have 
gone to Balk, they said, for fear that his younger brother might op- 
pose him. The only other place he could go to was Kabul, and thence 
to India. No other possibility existed. As for the troops in Samar- 
kand, as soon as they heard of Emamqoll Khan’s flight and of the 
approach of Vail Mobammad, they would, they assured the Khan, in 
a short space of time flock to his colors and tender their allegiance. 

Vail Mobammad Khan allowed himself to be diverted from the 
proper course of action by the specious arguments of these so-called 
loyal advisers. Imagining himself to be already undisputed king, he 
wrote to the Shah telling him that he was firmly established on the 
throne with full indep>endence, that Emamqoll Khan had fled, and 
that the Uzbegs had submitted to him. He retained a small detach- 
ment of qezelbdl troops for intelligence purposes; the rest he sent 
home. Demonstrating his complete lack of patience, every day at 
Bokhara he breathed fire and slaughter against those who had been 
disloyal to him, and the latter were quite terrified of him. 

At this juncture, word came that Emamqoll Khan was at QarSl. 
ValT Mobammad Khan, his mind now at rest, marched against him 
with seventeen thousand men, intending to lay siege to QarSi, if his 
rival was still there, and take him prisoner. If he had fled-from QarsI 
too, il would mean that he could not be trusted at all. After Vall Mo- 
bammad Khan had marched a few stages, however, his officers and 
elders told him that it would be a much better plan to go first to 
Samarkand, win over the troops there, and add them to his army, be- 
fore tackling Emamqoll Khan. Vall Mobammad Khan then con- 
sulted the qezelbal group who were with him, and in particular BQ- 
daq Beg Qajar, and they agreed with his plan. Since Emamqoll 
Khan was at QarsI, with only a handful of men, and the main body 
of his supporters was at Samarkand, the best course was to march to 
QarSl as rapidly as possible and deal with Emamqoll Khan, because 
their task would be much more difficult if he succeeded in rejoining 
his men at Samarkand. 

Vall Mobammad Khan, strive as he might to get to QarSi as fast 
as possible before the bird had flown, was frustrated by the Uzb^ 
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elders, who opposed this scheme and were adamantly determined 
to go first to Samarkand. Finally, the Khan gave in and agreed to this 
mistaken plan, which the Uzbegs had an ulterior motive in pressing 
for, and sent ahead conciliatory letters to the QazSq princes. 

When the emirs at Samarkand had received the news of Vail 
Mohammad Khan’s restoration to the throne, opinion in the first 
instance had been divided, some being for submitting to him and 
asking for pardon, and others, who had cause to be afraid of him, 
hovering uncertainly between hope and fear. When the news arrived 
that Emamqoll Khan was at QarSi and that Vail Mohammad Khan 
was marching against him, the two factions became more sharply 
divided in their allegiance. Some of Emamqoll Khan’s supporters 
rode like the wind to QarsI, told him of the situation, and brought 
him back with them to Samarkand by a little-used route. When he 
rejoined his troops, Emamqoll Khan’s hopes of regaining power re- 
vived, and he resolved to do battle with his uncle; the pro-Vall Mo- 
hammad Khan faction was thereupon thrown into confusion. 

Vali Mohammad Khan, ignorant of these developments, was now 
being counseled by his elders to proceed slowly toward Samarkand, 
and lead the emirs there to hope for royal favors, because a rapid ad- 
vance would cause them all to flee. Once again, Vail Mohammad 
Khan concurred, and moved slowly forward, momentarily expecting 
to be met by some of the emirs from Samarkand. The nonsense which 
had been fed to him by the Uzbegs had had such an effect on him 
that he thought everything in the garden was lovely, and it did not 
enter his head that he had any enemies left to contend with. At this 
point, however, news of the real situation at Samarkand reached him, 
and he partially awoke from his daydreams. He railed against those 
who had frustrated his plan to go to QarSi and thus released EmSm* 
qoll Khan from the trap, but these same men turned aside his wrath 
with smooth words. "How could a handful of men from Samarkand 
dare to try conclusions with your royal army?’’ they said. "They will 
shortly bring in Emamqoll Khan as a prisoner, to atone for their mis- 
deeds; or else a group of those who fear you may flee with him to 
Mongolia.” Vail Mohammad Khan kept sending patrols ahead to find 
out the strength and disposition of the enemy. They reported that 
Emamqoll Khan’s army was about ten thousand strong, and had dug 
in in defensive positions. Vail Mohammad Khan took counsel with 
his emirs. It was agreed that, since their own ftx’ces outnumbered 
those of the enemy, they should attack without delay. 
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At this moment, Vail Motnammad Khan received word that the 
QazSq princes, two brothers, were on their way to assist him with 
five thousand men. The Uzbeg emirs said with one voice, "Emam- 
qoll Khan and his faction were hoping for the support of the Qazdqs. 
This development will fill them with dismay.” They advised delaying 
battle until the Qazaqs should arrive. By this time, Vail Mobammad 
Khan was nearing Samarkand, and battle was imminent. On Wed- 
nesday, 6 Rajah, 1020/14 September 1611, as Vall Mohammad Khan 
was making his preparations for battle, he was informed that one of 
the QazSq princes had arrived, and he sent a detachment of troops to 
welcome him. One of the brothers had arrived with three hundred 
men; after saluting the Khan, he explained that he had pressed on by 
forced marches, and that his brother would arrive next day with the 
rest of the troops. Vail Mobammad Khan embraced the QazSq prince 
warmly, and his elders suggested that, since the prince was fatigued 
after long forced marches, they should entertain him at a banquet 
and |x>stpone battle until the next day. 

The following day, Thursday 7 Rajab/15 September, Vail Mobam- 
mad Khan’s patrols reported that EmSmqolI Khan’s camp was in an 
uproar, and that his troops were putting on their weapons and 
mounting their horses. Although Vall Mobammad Khan’s emirs were 
still making stupid remarks to the effect that those who feared Vall 
Mobammad Khan would flee and the rest would join them, Vall Mo- 
bammad Khan thought it prudent to order his men to pur on their 
armor and to draw themselves up in battle array. Up to this point, the 
Khan and his officers still thought their forces were too strohg for the 
enemy to dare to attack; but as the minutes p>assed and p>atrols kept 
sending in rep>orts that the enemy was indeed making ready for battle, 
Vall Mobammad Khan’s confidence began to ebb. Since the reports 
he had received from Uzbegs had frequently been conflicting, the 
Khan sent Badaq Beg Qajar, one of Mebrab Khan’s retainers and a 
veteran soldier, together with one of his elders, to make a careful 
estimate of the enemy strength. 

A reliable source told me that BQdaq Beg had told him that he had 
gone forward with the elder and taken up a position on some rising 
ground. They saw below them some twenty thousand men, advancing 
in good order. “I said to the elder,” related BQdaq Beg, “your cause 
is lost. May your king banish you from his sight, for you have deceived 
himl During the whole of this campaign, you have not given him one 
word of sound advice on which he could reflect and make a proper 
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decision.” The elder retorted, “We never imagined things would be 
like this. Now that they are, if we tell the truth, the army’s morale 
will be destroyed.” “So the elder went back,” related BQdaq Beg, 
“and told a pack of lies, but I went back and told Vall Mobammad 
Khan the truth. I said, ’These people have deceived you. If only you 
had not dismissed the qezelb&S troops! Even though there were not 
many of us, we would have guarded your person during the battle 
and, if we had suffered defeat, we would with God’s help have es- 
corted you in safety from the field. At least keep the handful of us 
who are here at your side; do not give us any other duties.’ ” “The 
Khan,” related BQdaq Beg, “was much disturbed by my plain words, 
and gave orders that the qezelb&S detachment should not stir from 
his spare mounts.” 

As the two armies neared each other,, a ruined fort came into sight 
on the Khan’s left. His elders counseled against advancing further, 
in case there were a group of the enemy hidden there who, if they 
advanced beyond the fort, could attack their center in the re^. It 
would be better, they said, to send a detachment of five hundred men 
to guard these ruins. The Khan gave the necessary orders. “Now,” 
said the Khan’s military advisers, “send the qezelbdS detachment 
along with them, since most of them are musketeers, and qezelboi 
troops are better at defending fortified piositions than Uzbegs.” The 
Khan refused. They insisted, and finally the Khan once again gave 
way and dispiatched Bfldaq Beg and his men, who numbered no more 
than two hundred, to the ruined fort. The qezelbsS left their horses at 
the foot of the walls and climbed up on foot. Hardly had they arrived 
when the enemy sent two thousand men to occupy the ruined fort, 
and heavy fighting ensued. The qezelb/Uf musketeers drove the 
enemy off with heavy losses. A second wave of attackers, between 
two and three thousand strong, was also repulsed. 

At this moment, Vail Mohammad Khan received the shattering 
news that the other QazSq prince, who had been on his way with five 
thousand men to reinforce him, had instead joined EmSmqoll Khan. 
He had taken this action at the instance of a NaqSbandl shaikh; the 
NaqSbandl shaikhs are the spiritual directors of the Qazaqs, and the 
QazSq rulers account themselves their disciples. Vall Mohammad 
Khan, seeing the strength of the enemy forces and the dissensions 
and poor morale among his own men, was in a state of great agita- 
tion. He recalled BQdaq Beg and his men from the fort, but the Uz- 
begs in the fort refused to let them go; “If you leave,” they said, “the 
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Uzbegs will be encouraged, and will overwhelm us and wipe us out." 
BOdaq Beg reported the situation to the Khan, who then ordered 
BOdaq Beg to join him with about eight of his men. 

Badaq Beg found the Khan greatly disturbed and full of regrets. 
Suddenly a Qazaq horseman rode up, spoke to the prince, and rode 
back to the enemy lines. The prince said to Vail Mohammad Khan, 
“My brother says th.it, as he was approaching the battlefield, he 
found his way barred by Emamqoll Khan’s army. He could discover 
no way of getting around it, and was forced to fall in with the enemy. 
The moment battle is joined, he says he will break ranks and join 
you." The prince asked Vail Mohammad Khan for permission to 
move forward so that, if the Uzbegs pursued his brother when he 
broke away from their lines, he could go to his defense. Vail Moham- 
mad Khan knew this was another pack of lies, and he consulted his 
eiders. Since by this stage it made little difference whether the Qa- 
z&q prince was with him or not, and little advantage was to be ex- 
pected from his presence, he gave him permission, and the prince 
moved his men off to one side. As soon as he was clear of the Khan’s 
lines, he led his men hell-for-leather to the enemy lines. 

His action caused a disturbance in Vail Mohammad Khan’s ranks 
right across the whole front, and Emamqoll Khan chose this moment 
to order fifteen thousand men to charge. Vail Mohammad Khan, 
unable to contemplate the disgrace of flight, drew his sword and 
went to meet the enemy. But most of the officers and men who were 
with him in the center turned and fled. As a result, Vall Mohammad 
Khan flung himself against the enemy with no more than two or three 
hundred men, and he and they were soon swallowed up in the swirl- 
ing clouds of dust. One of the enemy recognized Vail Mohammad 
Khan, who was lying on the ground wounded and unable to defend 
himself. The enemy soldier immediately seized the Khan and hauled 
him before EmSmqolI Khan, and the Uzbeg emirs, who had been 
responsible for this civil war, hastened to kill him. 

Since most of the Uzbegs on each side had kinsmen in the other 
army, they fraternized with one another, and no more than two or 
three hundred men on both sides were killed in the battle. BQdaq 
Beg and his handful of men, despairing of the lives of the rest of the 
qezelbdS who were still at the fort, made a fighting retreat from the 
field and rode until nightfall. After dark, they changed their uniforms 
for civilian clothes, and pressed on, riding at night and hiding by day. 
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until they reached Bokhara. There they made friends with a mer- 
chant from Marv, and traveled with him to Marv disguished as mer- 
chants. Gradually, some thirty of forty qezelhdS, of those who had 
been in the fort, trickled in, after employing all sorts of ruses in order 
to escape. There was no trace of the remainder. 

On arrival at Tabriz, Budaq Beg made a full report of the facts as 
stated in my narrative. The Shah, deeply grieved, sent a messenger 
bearing gifts to the Khan’s son, Rostam Mohammad, at Herat, to offer 
his condolences, f^oseyn Khan SsmlQ, the beglerbeg of Khorasan, was 
instructed to provide him and his retainers with whatever they 
needed, and to assure him that the Shah would not fail to support 
him to the utmost of his ability. It was not long before EmSmqoll 
Khan and the QazcLq princes fell out. In the ensuing fighting, most 
of the traitorous and rebellious emirs were killed. 

The Shah’s Expedition to Azerbaijan 

This year, the Shah sp>ent the three spring months at Isfahan. Then 
he marched toward Azerbaijan by way of the summer stations of 
FarldQn and Aq-Olang. At Aq-Olang, he detached his heavy baggage 
and sent it on to SoltSnlya, while he and a few close companions 
went to Nehavand to inspect the fort, which was in process of being 
restored under the supervision of ^asan Khan and Mahdiqoll Beg 
Cagatay, the master of the royal horse. After a holiday traveling and 
hunting in the beautiful regions of Nehavand and Tulsarkan, he 
joined the royal camp at Soltanlya. AllahverdI Khan arrived with 
the army of Pars, and was received in audience. 

When all his troops were assembled, the Shah marched toward 
Owjan in the Tabriz district. He and a small group of chosen com- 
panions and moqarrabs turned aside from the line of march to visit 
the Safavid shrine at Ardabll before rejoining the camp at Owjan. 
He was expecting some word from the Ottoman commander in chief 
as to whether the future held peace or war, and intended to formulate 
his plans accordingly. Some time previously he had heard of the 
death of Morad Pasha and of the apptointment of Na$Qh Pasha, the 
governor of Diar Bakr, as the new commander in chief and vizier. 

Shortly after his arrival at Owjan, the Shah reived an envoy 
from Na^Qh Pasha in the person of a distinguished member of the 
Ottoman 'olamd, the qdiX of Mardin. This envoy announced that 
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Na$Qb Pasha had been granted the full powers to make decisions in 
regard to peace or war which had previously been held by Morad 
Pasha. It was .the desire of Na$Qb Pasha, he said, to acquire fame and 
distinction among Muslims by being the person responsible for 
bringing to an end the warfare between two such great monarchs, 
and for negotiating a peace on the basis of the Treaty of Amasya. To 
this end, said the envoy, Na$Ql> Pasha requested that Mohammad 
Beg, the duration of whose term as Safavid ambassador was now a 
long one, be replaced as the principal Iranian, negotiator by a high- 
ranking qezelbdS emir, and that the person chosen be dispatched to 
him with a letter of friendship; Na$Qh Pasha would then accompany 
the Iranian plenipotentiary to Istanbul. 

The Ottoman envoy, in consideration of his learning and schol- 
astic distinction, was lodged in the house of the $adr, Qail Khan al- 
IJasani. At the beginning of the month of Rajab 1020/September 
1611, the Shah moved from Owjan to Tabriz, where he was welcomed 
by the townspeople. On arrival at Tabriz, the Shah appointed QSil 
Khan, who held the high office of fodr and was the leader of the 
"(assessors of the turban” in Iran and a wealthy and powerful man, 
as the chief envoy to the Porte. He was given an allowance by the 
Shah for the journey of about one thousand royal Iraqi tomdn in gold, 
besides necessary clothing and equipment. Several men were named 
to accompany him on this mission: Qail Mo‘ezz £$fahanl and Mow- 
lana Sultan I^oseyn NadaSani Yazdl, both leading scholars; Qail 
Mo’men, formerly qdiX of Isfahan; and H^klm Abdl Tahib Arda- 
blll. They were furnished with gifts and a letter to Sultan Ahmad I; 
the gifts, were in the care of DarviS Beg, an eminent Mar'asi seyyed 
from Qazvin, and included silken stuffs, cloth woven with gold 
thread and silver thread of many different kinds, and other precious 
articles from Iran. They also carried letters from the Shah to qdzis 
and jurists at the Ottoman court, to the following effect: 

Since God has called all Muslims to follow the 
path of the religious law of Islam and of the faith of 
the people of Mohammad, and has appointed kings 
to guard the frontiers and protect the lives of Mus- 
Ums, both parties to the present dispute should aban- 
don their animosities and work for a reconciliation of 
. their differences, for such a policy is ordained by the 
religious law, will strengthen Islam, will smash the 
banners of unbelief, and will ameliorate the situa- 
tion of Muslims. 
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The $adr, having made all preparations for his mission, set off with 
an escort of one hundred retainers and a number of other compan- 
ions, both Turks and Persians. 

The Shah spent the months of Sa'bSn and Ramaian 1020/October- 
December 1611 at Tabriz. After he had dealt with the business of 
state and the administration of justice, and with petitions from both 
the military and civilians, he would relax playing polo, or hunting, or 
taking archery practice. After the end of Ramazan, he spent several 
days reviewing his troops (regulars, household troops, and men on the 
reserve), and then sent them on leave. The new fort in the RaSidl 
quarter of Tabriz now being completed, the Shah ordered the demo- 
lition of the old one. The work was completed in ten days, and the 
river was then diverted over the site, with the result that, in the direc- 
tion of the old palace, there was soon no sign left of the various 
buildings which had been constructed over the years. The Shah or- 
dered the officers of the dlv&n to proceed to Isfahan and see to it that 
the troops got their p>ay and allowances. The Shah himself, with a few 
personal friends, set off to Gll3n and M3zandaran by the Ahar and 
TavSles road, with the intention of going hunting. 

The Shah’s Visit to Mdzandaran and His Construction of 
the Palace at Farahdb&d 

The Shah proceeded in leisurely fashion toward MazandarSn. At 
each place he reached in XavSleS and Gllan, he lingered for a few 
days’ hunting. The Shah was in a jovial mood, and treated the mem- 
bers of his hunting party (close friends, moqarrabs, drinking com- 
panions, entertainers, qiirdls, and other court retainers) as his 
guests, supplying all their needs at his own expense. As a result, the 
whole p>arty was in an expansive mood when it reached MSzandarSn, 
and continued hunting and enjoying itself as it traveled across the 
province to Farahabad. 

At Farahabad, formerly Tahan, on the shores of the Caspian, the 
Shah and his party stayed at the attractive residences in the beautiful 
gardens which were the product of the Shah’s fertile imagination. 
The location had deserved to be developed because of its natural 
beauty. The waters of the TejIna-rOd flowed through it on their way 
to the Caspian Sea. Shah Abbas had added to the royal palace on 
the banks of the Tejina and, since he was always in a happy mood 
when he was there, he renamed the place FarahSbad (place of joy). 
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Each year, Shah Abbas made additions to the buildings there, and 
constructed a marketplace, bathhouses, mosques, and caravanserais. 
From Farahclbad to Sari, a distance of four farsaks, he had had a 
highway constructed. Because the heavy rainfall, which is common to 
all . the Caspian provinces and is heaviest in Gllan, frequently turns 
the ground into a sea of mud, the Shah had this highway built in the 
form of a stone causeway. The houses of the emirs and principal 
officers of state were built along the highway and along the banks of 
the river. Over the years, there was considerable migration to Fara- 
bSbad from other parts, as people from all classes of society took up 
residence there and built houses, t&l&rs,* and whole districts on one 
side of the river or the other. The river exactly bisected the town and 
was spanned by a fine bridge. 

At the time of writing (1025/1616-17), this flourishing town, by 
reason of the multitude of its buildings, gardens, and orchards, and 
the size of its population, is the envy of all. Nor was this Shah Abbas’s 
only development in MazandarSn. At Amol, San, and Bar-forQs, all 
beautiful locations, he constructed fine buildings and laid out charm- 
ing gardens. At every stage along the road, accommodation was 
provided for the Shah’s overnight stops. Camels had never been able 
to make their way along the paths in the Caspian provinces, because 
of their narrowness and uneven surface and because of the denseness 
of the forests. As a result, the inhabitants of those parts had never 
before seen one of these strange beasts, one of God’s curious crea- 
tions: "Do they not look at the camel, how it is created?”® 

While' the Shah was in his winter palace at FarabSbad, the place 
was a hive of activity, as troops, p>etitioners, and merchants made 
their way to and fro, and many camels and pack animals were lost 
either in the mud or on the hazardous tracks over the mountains. The 
Shah therefore resolved to widen the Savad-kflh highway, which is 
the major highway through Mazandaran, and placed Mirza TaqI, 
the vizier of the province, in charge of this work. He was empowered 
to hire the necessary workmen and to defray the cost from divan 
funds. The vizier accordingly set to work, aided by a team of goUlms, 
and completed this task, which many thought impxMsible, in 1031/ 
1621. The materials required lot the construction erf the highway — 
stone, lime, Ivicks, and sand — were transpKvted over long distances, 

'Houses built on wooden pillars to preserve them from damage by flood water, etc. 
Such houses are a common sight in the Caspian provinces. 

*Karan, W:17. 
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and strong masonry bridges were built over all the streams that 
crossed the highway. By a happy coincidence, the words “a work of 
benefaction”'® yield the date of its completion. Royal orders were issued 
to all landowners in the Caspian provinces, particularly Mazandardn, 

, to assist in this work. Although I should more properly have described 
the completion of this highway under the year 1031/1621, now that 
I have started I might as well finish. In short, the highway was suc- 
cessfully completed, and the mud drained by means of ditches and 
sloping banks of sand. Today, camel trains move along this highway 
day and night. The inhabitants of the region live in peace in the 
shadow of the Shah’s justice and are grateful to him for these bene- 
factions. 

Notable Deaths 

Malek Beg, the vizier of the qurcts, who was afflicted by an in- 
flammation of the bladder and died after suffering a great deal of 
pain. After passing several stones, he was afflicted by diabetes; 
nevertheless, he continued to perform his duties regardless of his 
weakness. On the way back from Tabriz, the jolting from riding his 
horse increased the pain; he was unconscious by the time he reached 
Mlfmaj and died at Rabat-e Nlk-pey. He was descended from the 
local maleks of Asadabad near Hamadan. As a young man, he had 
gone to Khorasan and, after many vicissitudes, had entered the royal 
secretariat and been appointed mostowfl of the qurcts. After the 
death of Morsedqoll Khan, he had been promoted to the office of 
vizier of the qurcts. He was a humane man of genial disposition, and 
had considerable acquaintance with both Turkish and Persian poetry. 
A year or two before his death, he had traveled to the Meja? and had 
performed the pilgrimage. His body was taken to Mas had and buried 
in the shrine precincts. 

Aqa Abu’l-Fath E^fahanl, a leading member of the secretarial 
profession and a scrupulously exact accountant; he was comptroller 
(mostowfl) of the royal household. He had accompanied the Shah 
on his trip to Mazandaran, but had fallen ill at Lahljan in Gllan and 
had died. His office was given to iT^ja All Akbar E$fahanl, who is 
descended from a family of shaikhs from Andalan near Isfahan. His 
ancestors had built a convent there; they claimed descent from the 
Zu'l-Nunlya line of shaikhs. He was a man of integrity, greatly es- 
teemed in office. 


'*Kir-e beyr. 
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SahverdI Khan Kord of the MahmQdl tribe, the governor of Bon 
Fahl in the district of Klj and Makran. This year he came to court 
from Bon Fahl, but fell ill near Isfahan and died. His brother, Sirad 
Sultan, was appointed governor of Bon Fahl in his place. The Shah 
decreed that Ganj All Khan Zig, with a detachment of the army of 
Kerman, should proceed to Bon Fahl, wrest the castle there from the 
hands of some MakranI rebels, and hand it over to Slrazl Sultan. 
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Events of the Year of the Rat, Corresponding to 
the Muslim Year 1021/1612-13, the Twenty- 
sixth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day fell this year on Tuesday,^ 16 Moliarram 1021/19 
March 1612, and found the Shah still in Mdzandardn. When the 
weather began to turn hot, the Shah had a mind to see the traditional 
GllanI festival of dancing, which takes place each year during the 
five supplementary days which are added to the Iranian calendar at 
the end of the three months of spring, in accordance with the compu- 
tation of astrologers. In the rest of Iran, this is the time of the ''sprink- 
ling of the waters” ceremony. Men and women, young and old, go 
down to the seashore and sp>end the five days feasting and merry- 
making. Everyone strips off his formal clothes, goes into the water 
with his family, and disports himself in the sea. Truly, an astonishing 
sight! 

Accordingly, the Shah traveled to the small town of Ruda-sar in the 
Ranckuh district, where the festival was being held this year. While 
he was in GllSn, the Shah dismissed the vizier of the province, Beh- 
zad Beg, who had been guilty of various misdemeanors. He was ar- 
rested and punished. The task of collecting the arrears of taxes and 
verifying the divan revenue accounts pertaining to his p>eriod of of- 
fice was given to Sahverdi Beg Baybordlu, an aide-de-camp, and Lotf 
All Khan Beg the davatddr (keep^er of the inkholder).^ The Shah then 
traveled to Qazvin by a narrow track across the mountains and stayed 
there for some time, residing mainly at a mansion known as the New 
Building, which he himself had had built. He played polo and prac- 
ticed his archery in the Meydan-e Sa'adat. 

The governorship of Qazvin had been conferred that year on Sal- 
man Khan Ostajlu, the son of Shah 'All Mirza Ostajlu, who was the 
son of Shah Tahmasp’s sister; and he himself was connected by mar- 
riage with the Safavid royal house. Salman Khan, at the urging of 
grasping officials, farmed out the job of collecting taxes and meddled 
in all sorts of matters in every branch of the administration. It was 
not long before p>eople began to complain of the malpractices and 
avarice of his tax collectors, and the governor was arrested, fined, 

* 16 Mobarram was a Monday. 

*See TM, p. 89. 
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and spent two years in jail in chains. From Qazvin, the Shah traveled 
to Damavand, and then via the summer stations of Lar and Firuzkuh 
to Mas had. 

The Enlarging of the Main Courtyard of the Shrine at 
Mashad, the Construction of Streets and Buildings, the 
Provision of a Water Supply, and Other Projects 

After performing the pilgrimage ceremonies at the shrine of the 
Imam Reza, the Shah resolved to increase the prosperity of the 
shrine's fiefs and other lands, to restore the buildings aind dwellings, 
and to enlarge the main courtyard of the shrine, because he con- 
sidered the existing one unimpressive. The Mir AlTsIr portico was 
the entrance to the shrine; it was situated on the south side of the 
courtyard, facing north, but it was extremely badly located in the 
corner of the courtyard. The Shah’s plan was to demolish some older 
buildings lying east of the courtyard and already in ruins, and to in- 
corporate the land thus acquired within the courtyard in such a way 
that the Mir Allslr portico would then be located in the center of 
the southern wall. He also planned to construct a second portico in 
the north wall, facing south and opposite the Mir Allslr portico, 
and two other porticos in the east and west walls, respectively. An 
avenue would then be constructed from the west gate of the city run- 
ning east to the shrine; on reaching the shrine, it would circle around 
it, passing by all four entrance porticos. 

Both the inhabitants of Mashad and pilgrims to the shrine suffered 
from the lack of water in the city. The city’s water supply derives 
from the Golas spring. The Shah had new qandts dug, and the water 
was led down the middle of the new avenue into a large cistern in the 
middle of the courtyard; from the cistern, the water flowed in an 
easterly direction past the tomb of the Imam. Skilled architects and 
engineers set to work, and the Shah’s plans soon materialized under 
the supervision of the governors of Mashad. Today, the city of Mas- 
had, by virtue of the twin blessings of the grace of the Imam and the 
benefactions of Shah Abbas, is the most prosperous city in Khorasan. 
Next, the Shah turned his attention to the restoration of the shrine of 
Ifaja Rabl* al-l^o^eym, situated one farsah from Mashad, and he had 
a beautiful building erected over the tomb. 

The Shah also restored the Qadamgdh shrine at Nishapur, which 
is so well known as not to require description. Since the Qadamgdh 
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lies on the slopes of the mountains and water reaches it from above, 
the Shah had fountains installed and a tree-lined avenue constructed 
for the benefit of the public for half a farsak from the gates. When I 
visited this spot on my way to perform the pilgrimage at Mashad, 
words failed me adequately to descTibe the beauty of the site and its 
buildings. Anyone who tries to do so will get bogged down in high- 
flown and hyperbolic phrases, and so I will leave the task to other 
visitors to the site. May the Shah obtain his reward for these works in 
the form pf long life and the stability of the realm, Amen, O Lord of 
the Worlds! 

The Shah spent nine days at Mashad, performing the rites of pil- 
grimage at the shrine and ordering the officials of the divan to deal 
with the requests of petitioners. On the tenth day, the Shah left. Not 
far from the city, he encountered Hoseyn Khan Samlu, the beglerbeg 
of Khorasan, who had ridden with a few companions from Herat to 
seek audience with the Shah; after spending a few days at the Shah’s 
side, he returned to Herat. 

Kaja Jalal al-Din Akbar GurianI, one of the most notable men of 
his age, was appointed vazir-e koll of Khorasan, having commended 
himself to the Shah by his integrity and his administrative ability. 

The Shah proceeded to Astar^bad via the Bahrldn plain, where he 
indulged in some hunting. At Astar^bad, he busied himself with the 
administration of justice and dealing with petitions. The governor, 
Farldfin Khan, exerted himself in a fitting manner to entertain the 
Shah. Leaving Astarabad, the Shah returned to Farababad for the 
winter. 

The Founding of the Town of Asraf in Mazandaran 

At the small town of Asraf in Mazandaran, formerly known as 
Panj-hazar, situated not far from Astarabad, the Shah laid the foun- 
dations of another palace, with all necessary ancillary buildings such 
as bathhouses, workshops, and houses. Mowlana Mahmud BehestI 
GllanT devised the chronogram **the bliss of Asraf” to mark this 
event.^ Asraf lived up to its name in every resp)ect; the Shah devoted an 
increasing amount of attention to it, and laid out gardens and parks in 

-’’The chronogram yields ihe dale 1021/1612-13. The words **dowlai-e aSraf* could 
also be taken lo mean “royal felicity/' and so the chronogram constitutes a nice literary 
conceit. 
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which nestled attractive residences* each equipp)ed with a cistern. In 
the midst of each cistern fountains played* the water for them being 
brought down from the higher slopes of the mountains. The fountains 
were fashioned with cunning artistry* some taking the form of flames* 
others the shape of the cascade which firework makers make from 
gunp>owder. Since Asraf has become the Shah's favorite retreat in 
Mazandaran* most of the moqarrabs and other court officials have 
built themselves residences there* with the result that Asraf is now a 
large city and* as a result of the Shah’s patronage* a celebrated one. 

Miscellaneous Events 

One of the events which occurred this year was the murder of Mo- 
hammad Khan QazSqlar, the governor of Lori* and several of his re- 
tainers* by Georgian nobles of the Kartlia district* subjects of Lu^r- 
s3b Khan. The Qaz^qlar tribe had traditionally raided across the 
Georgian frontier* either openly or by stealth* and had carried into 
captivity Georgian women and children and ravaged the area. As a 
result* the Georgians had a long-standing feud with the QazSqlar. 
During the Ottoman occupation* when Ja'far Pasha led an army from 
Tabriz against Simon Khan* Na^ar Sultan* Mohammad Khan's father* 
became a renegade* went over to the Ottomans* and was made a 
pasha. His men* who knew every inch of ground in that area* were 
used as scouts by the Ottomans* while Na^ar Sultan was the man who 
tracked down Simon Khan and handed him over to the Ottomans. 
The hatred between the Georgians and the QazSqlar was handed 
down to the next generation. 

Readers will recall that Mohammad Khan Qazdqlar had been re- 
ceived in audience by the Shah and been given a royal pardon. The 
Qazdqlar and the Georgians had undertaken to bury their differences 
and to keep the peace, but Ludrs^b Khan invited Mobammad Khan 
and some of his leading officers to a banquet and had them all mur- 
dered. Although Mobammad Khan richly deserved this end — he had a 
treacherous nature and was totally lacking in integrity* and had 
maintained a clandestine correspondence with the Ottomans — never- 
theless* Loarsdb Khan and the Georgian nobles incurred dishonor 
by this act of treachery. Shah Abbas decided to accept the fait ac~ 
compli, and appointed the murdered Khan’s brother* Mo$taf2l Beg* 
emir of the Qazdqlar tribe with the rank of khan. 

The second of these miscellaneous events to occur this year was 
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the expedition against the B^na Kurds led by the governor of S^rO 
Corqdn, S^ru Sultan BegdllQ. Readers will recall that Eskandar 
Bana had been received in audience by the Shah at his camp at Qa- 
racuq but had gone straight back to his tribe and resumed his sedi- 
tious ways. SSru Sultan therefore led a detachment of Sdmlu troops 
on a punitive expedition against him. The B^na tribesmen, after 
initial resistance, fled, and Saru Sultan captured Eskandar’s castle 
and put to death about seven hundred miscreants. Those who sur- 
vived the sword scattered in all directions. 

The third of these miscellaneous events was the secret departure 
of Rostam Mobammad Khan, the son of Vail Mohammad, from Herat 
toward Garjestan without the permission, of yoseyn Khan, the beg- 
lerbeg of Khorasan. A number of rascally, treacherous Uzbegs had 
gathered around Rostam Moliammad at Herat; Hoseyn Khan, as a 
precaution, had allotted them quarters outside the city, but the Uzbeg 
prince had refused to be separated from his men, who on several oc- 
casions had expressed the desire to go to Garjestan. IJoseyn Khan, 
who did not trust the Uzbegs, refused to allow them to take the prince 
with them, and he did not dare, without the Shah’s permission, to 
allot them a qezelbds escort. One night, the Uzbegs succeeded in 
spiriting Rostam Mobammad away, and rode like the wind toward 
Garjestan. yoseyn Khan was perturbed, fearing that the Shah’s wrath 
might be visited upon him because of his negligence. However, when 
the prince reached Garjestan, he was welcomed by the people there, 
who had received orders from the Shah to serve him. After he had 
led a raid against a group of people subject to the governor of Balk 
who had opposed him, and had brought back quantities of loot and 
sent some of this as a gift to yoseyn Khan, good relations between 
him and the beglerbeg were restored. 

Rostam Mobammad reasserted his allegiance to the Shah and de- 
clared his gratitude for the favors he had received from him. He 
asked forgiveness for his abrupt departure, excusing his behavior on 
the ground that he had been unable to resist the importunate urgings 
of the Uzbegs, a people traditionally impatient for action. If he should 
suffer any reverse, he said, he would again seek refuge within the 
Shah’s dominions, yoseyn Khan, reassured, sent a report to the Shah. 
An account of Rostam Mobammad’s exF>edition to Balk will be given 
under the head of next year’s events. 

The next miscellaneous event was the killing of All Khan Beg 
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JavanSlr and his brother, Mlrza Hoseyn Beg. The JavSnsTr, a Turk- 
man tribe from Qardb^g, are made up of thirty-two clans, and are 
accordingly known also as the Otuz-IkT;^ the Javaasir family has 
held the leadership of the tribe for generations. During the Ottoman 
occupation, Mlrzd I^oseyn Beg submitted to the Ottomans but re- 
mained with his tribe and family in Qarabag. A few years later, his 
younger brother, All Khan Beg, visited the court of Shah Abbas and 
was enrolled among the moqarrabs. When the Shah opened his 
campaign for the reconquest of Azerbaijan, MTrza Hoseyn Beg in his 
turn came to court. Since it was not the moment to sit in judgment on 
his past conduct, the chieftainship of the tribe was again conferred 
upon him. 

A feud developed between the two brothers — it was a feud which 
had a number of causes, but the principal one was rivalry over the 
leadership of the tribe. Eventually, All Khan Beg was commissioned 
to repair the fort at Ganja. One day, when the governor of Ganja, 
Mohammad Khan Zlad-oglu, was away from the city on a trip, Ali 
Khan Beg saw his opportunity to kill his brother, and he led a band 
of Javansir tribesmen to Ziad-oglu’s house, where MlrzS lioseyn 
Beg was staying. The latter fled in a panic into the women’s quarters 
of the house, but All Khan Beg, showing scant respect for the honor 
of the harem, pursued him there with the intention of killing him. A 
number of Ziad-oglu gdzis, appalled at the disrespect shown to their 
Khan's harem, tried to prevent All Khan Beg from going on, but 
without success; they then, led by Saray Beg, attacked the JavSnslr 
group and slew all vsixty or seventy of them, including All Khan Beg. 
The latter was a self-willed and excessively proud man who intended 
to murder his brother, but met the retribution for his crime before he 
had committed it. When Mohammad Khan returned, he thought it ex- 
px'dient to put Mlrza f.loseyn Beg to death as well, since he had been 
guilty of seditious activities during the Ottoman occupation and he 
saw no point in preserving his life. No official inquiry was made into 
either of these deaths, since it was in the interest of the state to have 
both men out of the way. 

The next cautionary event I wish to record occurred at the end of 
the year; it is the execution of the qur^bdSl, All^hqolT Beg Qdjdr, 
who was arrested at Farahabad by PirT Beg, known as Qara Rrl 
Qar^manlQ. AllShqoll Beg, relying on the unusual degree of favor 
the Shah displayed toward him and on his excellent services to the 

^Turkish for "ihiriy-iwo.” 
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crown, frequently used to make impudent remarks in the presence of 
the Shah, and to make jests of a kind which are not appropriate to 
distinguished officers of the state, even though they have permission 
to make them. He ignored the old adage about a subject needing to 
keep his place even though he is apparently in favor with the king, 
rhe Shah used to react to his jibes jovially and good-naturedly, not 
standing on his dignity, and derived a great deal of enjoyment from 
them. Everyone, when they heard the news, thought that All^hqoll 
must have gone too far and that his insolence had been the cause of 
his downfall; but the Shah himself, after his arrest, repeatedly men- 
tioned his ingratitude and his evil nature as being the reasons for his 
fall from favor. 

Allahqoll Beg, although he was an experienced officer, was ex- 
tremely worldly and avaricious in regard to the accumulation of 
money, property, and estates, and he had amassed a fortune amount- 
ing to twenty thousand toman. His fear that something might disturb 
the even tenor of his life and prevent him and his sons from enjoying 
this fortune led him to entertain foolish thoughts and harbor sus- 
picions regarding his spiritual director and benefactor. The money 
on which he had set his heart had corrupted him, and on several oc- 
casions he collected taxes and divided the money between his gdzts 
and his cronies. Since the Shah had decided to destroy his whole 
family, he and his sons were blinded and subsequently died under 
the blows of the dunners' cudgels. Thus he did not live to enjoy any 
of his wealth or estates, and he had no good works as his memorial. 

He was succeeded as qurctbdst by ‘Isa Khan, the son of Seyyed 
Beg the son of Ma‘$um Beg §afavl. ‘Isa Khan was connected by mar- 
riage to the Shah himself, and had risen from the rank of centurion 
to the position of governor. He was a courteous young man, endowed 
with many praiseworthy qualities, shrewd and of a pleasant disposi- 
tion. 

Deaths 

1. Nur Mohammad Khan Ozbeg, theson of Abu’l-MohammadKhan, 
the son of Din Mohammad Khan, the son of AlOs Khan, of the line 
of Slban b. Joel b. Cenglz Khan. As previously related, he was living 
at Shiraz on a pension of one gold royal Iraqi toman a day; he died in 
the course of this year. 

2. The eminent jurist and mojtahed Mowldna ‘Abdollah SoStarl, 
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who had come to Iran from Najaf a number of years ago and resided at 
Isfahan. The Shah always showed great favor toward him. He fell 
ill on Friday,^ 24 Mohiarram 1021/27 March 1612, but the illness did 
not seem serious. On the Saturday, his son-in-law Mir Mobammad 
B^qer and Shaikh Lotfollah Meysl *AmelI, who had often had vio- 
lent arguments with him on theological matters and problems of 
ejtehdd,^ went to visit him, and he embraced them warmly and chatted 
gaily with them. Early on Sunday morning, the 26th of Mobarram/ 
29 March, the MowlS&na, after performing his early morning prayers 
and supererogatory acts of worship, went out to look at the weather. 
On his return, he collapsed and died without being able to utter a 
word. 

The Mowlana was a man of outstanding spiritual acconiplishments: 
pious, continent, eschewing the pleasures of this world. As for food 
and drink, he made do with the bare minimum, and fasted much of 
the time; he would break his fast with a bowl of broth without any 
meat in it. He lived at Karbala and Najaf for about thirty years, as a 
student of the late mojtahed Mowlanil Abmad Ardablll. It is said 
that Mowlana Abmad gave him authority to conduct the Friday 
prayers, to gather around him pupils of his own, and to instruct them 
in problems of ejtehdd. He was greatly mourned; because of the press 
of people in the old congregational mosque of Isfahan, it was not pos- 
sible to give his body ritual ablution from the water of the well there, 
and Mir Mobammad Baqer and the other scholars and theologians 
conducted the burial service where they stood. His body lay for a few 
days in the Imamzada-ye £sma*il, and was then taken to Karbala for 
burial. Various attractive chronograms were devised to mark his 
death: One was, *Alas! Alas! the exemplar of the Shi'ites has gone!*' 
Another was 'Alas for the exemplar of Iran, alas!" And Shaikh Mab- 
mud Arab Jaza'erl produced "The mojtahed of the age is dead!"^ 

3. Mobammad Beg Begdllu Ssmlu, a moqarrab at court and a mem- 
ber of the Shah’s assemblies. He fell ill in M^zandarSn and was at- 
tended by the physician I;j[aklm Salmon Slr^zl, but he did not carry 
out the treatment prescribed by the latter. When he was absent, Mo- 
bammad Beg followed the advice of Turkish physicians. He ate un- 

*24 Mol.iairam was a Tuesday. 

*The solution of theological problems on the basis of analogical reasoning, precedents 
being derived from the Koran, the and the consensus of the community, accord- 

ing to conditions laid down in the works of authorities on the religious law. 

^The last two chronograms give the correct date (1021/1612), but the first one yields 
1022 . 
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suitable food, and too much of it. His illness gradually became worse, 
and he died at the beginning of winter. The Shah took charge of the 
burial arrangements, and sent his body to MaShad for interment; he 
also looked after his dependents. The deceased was a wealthy man, 
but had constituted his piersonal estates as a pious endowment. Since 
he had no heir, his effects, according to religious law, went to his 
brother, ^eydcir Sultan the eSlk-HqOsl of the harem. 
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Events of the Year of the Ox, Corresponding to 
Part of the Muslim Year 1022/1613-14 and Part 
of the Year 1023/1614-15, the Twenty-fifth Year 
of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Wednesday* 27 Moharram 1022/ 
19 March 1613. On that day the sun, after a duration of nine hours, 
ten degrees, and twelve minutes, left the sign Pisces and entered the 
sign Aries, and thus marked the beginning of spring. On Friday, ^ 
29 Moharram/21 March, the Shah left Faraliab^d and traveled to 
Isfahan, where he received a great welcome. The artisans, craftsmen, 
and merchants of the city decorated the bazaar, the Qey§arTya and 
the stores around the Meydan, and the Shah held a traditional New 
Year’s festival in the Naqs-e Jahan palace. As a token of his satisfac- 
tion with the services of the people of Isfahan, the Shah waived for a 
period of three years, throughout the whole province, the taxes pay- 
able by l)oth landlords and peasants; he also distributed in the form 
of cash grants to the landlords, peasants, and cultivators of state 
lands one-tenth of the revenues accruing from these lands, amount- 
ing to more than fifteen thousand royal Iraqi toman. This bounty, 
coming on top of the Shah’s other acts of generosity, led all the in- 
habitants of the province to pray for his welfare. 

The Capture of the Fort of Bon Fahl in the Province of 
Kij and Makrdn 

Ganj All Khan, the governor of Kerman, had been ordered to 
capture this fort, as readers will recall. He marched to Bon Fahl with 
troops from the army of Kerman and contingents from the tribes in 
the region. On arrival there, he laid siege to the fort, and made raids 
into the surrounding countryside as opportunity offered. Malek Sams 
al-Din, the son of Malek Dinar, the ruler of that region, together 
with the rest of the besieged, soon abandoned the defense of the fort. 
The Zig gdzis occupied it and took prisoner Malek Sams al-Din and 
his sons and dependents, and sent them to court. Apparently most of 
the population in that province are Sunnis of the Safe’I rite. Malek 
Sams al-Din, since he claimed to be a seyyed and a Shi’ite and a 
friend of the Imams, was pardoned by the Shah and allowed to return 

*27 Mol.iarram was a Tuesday. 

*29 Moljiarram was a Thursday. 
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to Kerman and live peacefully with his family and dependents in that 
province. However, on arrival at Kerman, he died. 

The maleks of Klj and Makran knew nothing of the rulers of this 
world except their names, and had never traveled outside their own 
province. They had remained untouched by the vicissitudes of the 
times, and in their ignorance thought that the province of Klj and 
Makran was the choicest spot in the civilized world. They thought 
their line of kings were mighty princes with whom the other rulers of 
the world could not compare; in keeping with this, the inscription on 
Sams al-Din’s signet ring was “king of kings.” 

One of their ancestors, the late Malek Dinar, who was the ruler of 
the whole of the province of Makran and Klj, seemed to be a little 
more modest when he had inscribed on his signet ring: 

Had the Lord of the World not possessed so many 
realms. 

He would not have given away Klj and Makran 
for the price of a dinar. ^ 

Even then, literary men will p>erceive that these words, too, are an 
allusion to the magnitude of the province and the greatness of its 
ruler! 

The Arrival of an Embassy from Europe Consisting of 
Ambassadors and Christian Fathers at the Shah’s Court 

This year a number of European ambassadors and Christian fathers 
(scholars and monks) arrived at the Shah’s court, sent by the King of 
Spain, the most powerful of the rulers of Europe. The embassy was 
received by the Shah at the Naq$-e JahSn palace, delivered its gifts 
to the Shah, and was welcomed with great favor. Friendly relations 
were customary between Shah Abbas and the Christian princes of 
Europe, and diplomatic exchanges had regularly taken place. Thus, 
a few years ago, the Shah had sent Dengiz Beg RumlQ, a smooth- 
tongued-centurion, on a mission to Europe, and this envoy now re- 
turned to Iran with the foreign embassy. The Shah had received 
rep>orts from Europe that his ambassador, as a result of his grasping 
and avaricious nature, had committed various acts displeasing to the 
Shah; indeed, they had so angered him that, the moment Dengiz Beg 

’Or, “to a dinar,” a word play on his own name. 
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entered the court, the Shah handed him over to the executioner with- 
out giving him a chance to make excuses for his sins. He was put to 
death^ by being suspended upside down from a gibbet, and died mis- 
erably and in disgrace. 

One of Dengiz Beg’s crimes was that, when he reached Cadiz, at 
the insistence of BQzra, who was the governor of the city and the ad- 
miral in charge of the Frankish p>orts, he broke the seal on the Shah’s 
letter to the King of Spain, read the letter, and revealed its contents 
to the governor. The sacrilegious act of breaking the royal seal is 
considered by kings to be a serious crime, and to divulge to another 
the secret communications of kings is a heinous crime. Another 
source of complaint against Dengiz Beg on the p>art of the Shah was 
his manner of dress in Europe. It is the custom for ambassadors, 
when they are sent on missions to foreign lands, to continue to wear 
the style of dress which is usual in their own country, and at no time 
in history have kings {permitted their ambassadors to do otherwise. 
When Dengiz Beg reached the Spanish court, he found the court in 
mourning for the Queen, who had just died.* In order to flatter the 
King, he bought himself black mourning robes and appeared in them, 
whereas he should have continued to wear his ordinary costume. If 
requested to wear mourning, he should have replied, “Praise be to 
GodI My king and benefactor is in good health; what need is there 
for me to wear mourning?’’ This would have been a fitting excuse 
for not wearing black, and one which would have been applauded. 

Yet another ground for complaint was the letter which the Shah 
had written to the Pope at Rome, who is so to speak the Christian 
caliph, and the vicar of the apostles of Christ. The letter had been 
given by Dengiz Beg to some merchant or other, and this merchant 
had paid him a sum of money for the privilege of calling himself 
Dengiz Beg and having the excitement of delivering the letter to the 
Pope. Again, this was completely unacceptable behavior on the part 
of the ambassador. If there really was some reason why he could not 
deliver the letter in person, he should have brought the letter back 
and explained the circumstances to the Shah. Instead of doing this, 
he showed disrespect for his benefactor’s letter by virtually selling 
it to some unknown merchant and thinking nothing of it. The greatest 

^The verb used, -fala kardan, is usually used only of judicial executions under lex 
talionis. Its use in this case therefore suggests that Dengiz Beg had been guilty of 
murder in Europe. 

^This was Margaret, queen-consort of Philip III, who died in 1611. 
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of his crimes, however, was that he treated the fellow members of 
his mission so badly that several of them embraced Christianity as a 
means of escaping from his clutches, and remained in Europe. The 
honor of Islam demanded the death penalty; as the poet has it, **Only 
oppression causes a man to change his religion." 

The Return of the $adr, Qail Khan, from His Embassy 
to the Porte, the Arrival of the Ottoman Ambassador with 
Peace Proposals, and the Flaws in These Proposals in the 
Eyes of the Shah 

QazT Khan returned from Istanbul with the new Ottoman ambas- 
sador, Mo$tafa Pasha, known as Enjlllu Cavos. QSzI Khan related 
that, according to orders, he had traveled to Istanbul with Na$uh Pa- 
sha, who had been received in audience first by Sultan Alimad I, had 
described the negotiations so far, and had laid emphasis on QSzl 
Khan's rank and lineage. The following day, all the Ottoman pashas, 
emirs, and nobles, together with a large crowd of ordinary folk, had 
gone out to meet QSzI Khan and escort him into the city with great 
honor. Q^zl Khan and his colleagues had then asked for an audience 
with the Sultan through the good offices of the grand vizier, as was 
the custom, stated the object of their mission, and presented their 
gifts. 

The :^adr was treated with greater esteem by the Sultan than had 
been the lot of previous ambasadors. During his stay in Istanbul, he 
had been visited by viziers, pashas, moftls, ‘olamd, qazis, and jur- 
ists, who had discussed with him the prosp>ects for peace, and there 
were some spirited arguments on both sides. After a lot of discussion, 
peace on the basis of the treaty between Sultan Suleyman and Shah 
Tahmasp was agreed to, and Enjlllu Cavos was appointed ambassa- 
dor and dispatched, bearing suitable gifts, in the company of Qdzl 
Khan. 

The Shah received Qilzl Khan and the Ottoman ambassador with 
favor. The Ottoman Sultan had given Mobammad Pasha, the begler- 
beg of van, full powers in the matter of demarcating the frontiers of 
Azerbaijan, and Mabmud Pasha, the beglerbeg of Baghdad and son 
of Jegal-oglfi, full powers regarding the frontiers of Arab Iraq, with 
orders to demarcate these boundaries as they had been at the time of 
the Treaty of Amasya, in consultation with the Safavid plenipoten- 
tiaries. Shah Abbas appointed Emir GQna Khan, the beglerbeg of 
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Cokur-e Sa‘d, his plenipotentiary for Azerbaijan, and the moqarrab 
al-hazrat MahdIqolT Beg Cap;at^y, the master of the king’s horse, 
his plenipotentiary in the Baghdad region. 

Since a long time had elapsed since the Treaty of Amasya, many 
changes had taken place in the frontiers in the interim: For example, 
the Meskhia region of Georgia and the forts in the Akesqa district, 
which under the treaty had been defined as Safavid territory, had in 
the meanume been occupied by the Ottomans and were still in their 
hands. On the other hand, some forts in the direction of Arabestdn 
and Baghdad which had been defined as Ottoman territory were now 
in Safavid hands. It was clearly going to be hard for either side to 
surrender the territory it had occupied, and so it seemed easier for 
each side to keep the territory actually in its possession at the time 
of the signing of peace. In this way, neither side would begrudge the 
other the territory it held, and instructions were given to the pleni- 
potentiaries to this effect. It was hoped that this procedure would 
remove all grounds for conflict, and that the larger objective, peace, 
would not be lost sight of as a result of haggling over details. Emir 
Guna Khan marched in good order to Salmas and met Mobammad 
Pasha, and for two months discussion went on before all the details 
were settled. Then, one copy of the boundary settlement, sealed by 
Mobammad Pasha, the frontier sanjaq~begs, and other nobles, was 
handed to Emir Guna Khan, and he gave Mobammad Pasha another 
copy to which he and the other emirs in the region had affixed their 
seals. 

In the Arabestan and Baghdad regions, however, Mabmud Pasha 
had a much more difficult job, since there had been greater changes 
in the frontier, and it proved impossible to demarcate the boundary 
here. In the end, p>eace did not materialize because of frontier in- 
cidents caused by troublemakers among the Georgians and the Kurds, 
and fighting between the Ottoman and the Safavid empires broke 
out once more. 

Rostam Mohammad Khan b. Valt Mohammad Khan's 
Expedition to Balk, o,nd His Being Routed and Retreating 
in Disarray and with a Bitter Taste in His Mouth 

This year^ Emdmqoll Khan, the Uzbeg ruler at Bokhara, marched 
toward Samarkand intending to campaign against the QazAqs who 
had seized possession of Tashkent and were conducting raids along 
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the borders of the province of Samarkand. He summoned his brother, 
Nadr Mobammad Sultan, from Balk to assist in this campaign, but 
the latter demurred, pointing out that Rostam Mobammad Khan was 
in Carjestan, just waiting for his opp>ortunity to seize Balk. EmSm- 
qoll Khan kept insisting that he send troops, and finally Nadr Mo- 
hammad Sultan gave in, sent a large army to assist his brother, and 
himself also crossed the Oxus. As soon as Rostam Mohammad Khan 
heard of his deptarture, he marched at top speed to Balk with the 
three thousand men who had gathered around him. 

The officer in charge at Balk was not strong enough either to re- 
pulse him or man the fortifications of the city, and so he retreated 
into the citadel and abandoned the city. He sent a conciliatory mes- 
sage to Rostam Mohammad Khan, saying his men had their wives and 
families in the citadel and were therefore honor-bound to defend 
them; apart from that, he said, the whole place was his, and there was 
no cause for dispute between them. Nadr Mohammad Sultan’s mother, 
who was a Rczavl seyyed and the sister of Mirza AbO TSleb Rezavl 
MashadI, was terrified that Rostam Mohammad Khan might assault 
the citadel, and so she kept sending messengers to the latter, appeal- 
ing to him like a mother appealing to her son. and promised him her 
daughter in marriage. She also urged the cousins to make peace with 
one another, and suggested that the realm, presently divided into 
two F>arts, should be divided into three. The three brothers, she said, 
could then live together in peace — a state greatly preferable to war. 

Rostam Mohammad Khan allowed himself to be deceived by her, 
and remained quietly at Balk without taking any particular pre- 
cautions. Those in the citadel, however, had sent envoys for help in 
all directions, and were waiting for the arrival of troops. Rostam Mo- 
hammad Khan’s men scattered all over the district, engaging in vari- 
ous commercial dealings and extorting money from the local in- 
habitants. 

Without warning, some of Nadr Mohammad Sultan’s troops arrived. 
Rostam Mohammad Khan’s men, with no time to assemble, looked 
each man to his own safety. Rostam Mohammad Khan fled toward 
Marflcaq with some twenty or thirty men but on the way some of 
his supposedly friendly Uzbegs planned to seize him and take him to 
Bokhara. Others, however, remained loyal to him, and fighting broke 
out between the two factions; eventually those loyal to him over- 
came the traitors. Rostam Mohammad trailed back toward Herat 
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with only ten men. Soon after his arrival there, news came in that 
the princes of Transoxania had been routed by the QazSqs near 
Tashkent, and on Tuesday, 14 RabI* II, 1022/3 June 1613, a courier 
from IJoseyn Khan reached Isfahan from Herat with this news. Since 
the Shah was not wedded to the cause of Rostam Mobammad Khan, 
he did nothing to assist him in this campaign, preferring to leave the 
outcome to fate. 

Miscellarieous Events that Occurred This Year 

This year, ambassadors were sent to the Deccan. The rulers of the 
Deccan had long been devoted friends of the Safavid house; ‘Adel- 
§ah, the ruler of BijapQr, had sent an embassy to the Shah in the 
person of Mir Kalllollah I^oSnevIs (the calligrapher), a distinguished 
seyyed from Bakarz in Khorasan and unequaled in his time as a 
writer of the nasta'llq script, who happened to be in the Deccan at 
his court. Mobammadqoll QotbSah, the ruler of Golconda, had sent 
as ambassador Malek Anbar, a general descended from the Ne?am- 
Sahl house. The object of these embassies was to seek help from the 
Shah against the ^gatay army which, on orders from the Mogul 
Emperor, was troubling their borders. 

The Shah’s problem was that friendly relations had always existed 
between the Safavid house and the Mogul Emperors, and the reign- 
ing Emperor, Salim Shah, had demonstrated even more strongly 
than his predecessors the desire to live on good terms with him. The 
Shah, as a first move, wrote to the Mogul Emperor, telling him of 
the petition of the princes of the Deccan, and the Emperor, to please 
the Shah, ceased hostilities against them. This year, the Shah sent 
ambassadors to the Deccan; IJoseyn Beg qeyiadl Tabrid was sent 
as an ambassador to the Qpibsah, DarviS Beg Mar'asI to the Ne?- 
amSah, and Malek Anbar and Sahqoll Beg Zig to ‘AdelSah. To each 
prince he sent a friendly letter and appropriate presents, including 
horses and other wonderful gifts. In the interval between the de- 
parture of the ambassadors from India and their return, Mobammad- 
qoll Qoib^ah had died and been succeeded by his nephew and son- 
in-law, Sultan Mobammad, and so the ambassador to the QoibSah 
was instructed to offer condolences on the death of the former ruler 
and congratulations to his successor. The ambassadors were given 
leave to depart from Isfahan, together with Mir Kalll. DarviS Beg 
died en route at Shiraz, and his son, Mobammadl Beg, was nominated 
ambassador in his place. Mobammadl Beg and IJoseyn Beg both 
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reached their destinations, but Ssihqoll Beg spent some time at Shiraz, 
waiting for a propitious moment to travel, with the result that he 
missed the season during which it was possible to make the sea 
voyage to India; Mir Kalll iTosnevIs, the envoy sent by Ebrahim 
*Adelsdh, returned to court from Shiraz; his subsequent history will 
be related later. 

Another event which took place this year was the marriage of Sul- 
tan All Mirzd, the blind^ son of Shah Tahmasp, to K^boll Begom, 
the daughter of Mohammad I^aklm Mlrzd b. Mobammad HomSyun, 
the Mogul Emperor. Kaboll Begom had previously been married to 
Sshrok Mirzd, the grandson of Shah SoleymSin b. Sultan Oveys 
Mirza, known as Khan Mlrza, b. Sultan Mahmud Mlrza b. Sultan 
Abu Sa‘ld b. Sultan Mohammad b. Mlrza MlrSnsah b. Emir Timur, 
who was the ruler of Badaksan. Sahrok Mlrza had died in India, and 
his widow set off for the yejaz with his corpse, intending to bury it 
there. However, because of her fear of the desert Arabs, she never 
reached her destination, but entrusted her husband’s body to some 
Arab camel drivers and herself returned to Ba$ra. From there she 
traveled to Shiraz, where she was received with honor by Allahverdi 
Khan and sent on to Isfahan. There, she was received by the members 
of the royal harem, and the Shah married her to his uncle, Sultan 
All Mlrza, but no rapport developed between them, and they treated 
each other coldly. 

Also this year Seyyed Na^er b. Seyyed Mobarak Khan was sent to 
Arabestan, and Al.imad Khan b. Holow Khan Ardalan to his Hereditary 
province of Kurdestan. Seyyed Na§er, sent as a child to the Safavid 
court by his father, had been brought up there and treated with 
special favor by the Shah. For some time, Seyyed Na§er had been 
petitioning the Shah to allow him to go to Arabestan to visit his aged 
father and stay with him, during which time one of his brothers could 
be sent to court, but the Shah had not hitherto permitted this. This 
year, it was rep>orted that Seyyed Mobarak’s elder sons, Seyyed Badr 
and Seyyed Baraka, had died, and that his surviving sons were still 
infants. The Shah therefore now consented to the return to Arabes- 
tan of Seyyed Na§er, who was getting on in years, to prevent any 
dynastic disturbances there. 

^Sultan AlT Mina was the eighth son of Shah Tahmasp. He had been blinded by 
Shah Esma'il II (the Alisan al-TavdrJk wrongly states that he was murdered by the 
latter). His probable date of birth is 970/1562-63, which would mean that in 1022/ 
1613-14 he would be about fifty or fifty-one years of age. 
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Khan Ahmad Ardalan had also been brought up from childhood at 
the Safavid court, and the Shah devoted a great deal of attention to 
his education, so that he could take his father’s place eventually as 
chief of the Ardalan tribe. The Shah now sent him to his father with 
the following message: “Since you are now an old man, and have no 
helpers among the tribe, I am sending your son to remain at your 
side.” 

Both men were dispatched from the Shah’s camp at Ganja when 
he was en route to Georgia with a punitive expedition. 

Shah ‘Abbas’s Punitive Expedition against the Georgians 

'{'ahmuras b. D3’Qd Khan b. Alexander Khan, the ruler of Kakh- 
ctia, and Lu3rs3b b. Gorgin Khan b. Sama’un Khan, the ruler of 
Kartlia, were both proteges of Shah ‘Abbas. In the Year of the Dog, 
when Morad Pasha came to Tabriz, both princes had been at court. 
When they left, they had begged the Shah to let them know when- 
ever he was going on a hunting expedition to MazandarSn, because 
they would very much like to accompany him. They agreed that, 
whenever the Shah sent a courier to summon them, they would come 
at once. Accordingly, the Shah had summoned them the previous 
winter, which he spent in MazandarSn, but the princes had detained 
his courier, the groom AmIrqolT, and had procrastinated, each 
saying he would go if the other went. They delayed their departure 
so long that spring, the hunting season in MazandarSn, passed, the 
weather began to get hot, and the groom returned without accomp- 
lishing his mission. 

The two princes, at the instigation of certain Georgian trouble- 
makers, particularly a certain Sarmaz3n, then formed an alliance with 
each other against the Shah. They convenanted with each other to be 
allies, as their fathers had not been; as far as possible not to leave 
their respective territories; and not to submit to the qezelbdS. By 
concluding this alliance, they caused the destruction of their realms. 
The Shah was so angered by their conduct that words and excuses 
could not appease him, and he decided to lead a punitive expedition 
against them. He would give them a last chance; he would march to 
QarabSg and, if the princes presented themselves before him, apolo- 
gized for their behavior, and made amends for it by worthy service at 
the Shah’s side, he would forgive them; if not, he would punish them 
severely. 
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The weather continuing hot, the Shah remained for a while in his 
summer quarters at FarldQn and ParjiS. When the weather turned 
cooler, he returned to Isfahan and marched from the capital on Thurs- 
day, 2 Rama;3n 1022/16 October 161S. Since the business of the 
demarcation of the frontiers had not yet been completed and the 
boundary commissioners had not yet returned, the Shah instructed 
the Ottoman ambassador to remain at Isfahan until he returned from 
the Georgian expedition; once all the boundary problems were 
settled, he would send him on his way in a fitting manner. The Shah 
marched slowly toward Ardabll, being joined at intervals by con- 
tingents of Safavid troops; at Ardabll, he spent a day visiting the 
Safavid shrine. 

U nder the terms of the Treaty of Amasya, Georgia had been divided 
between the Ottomans and the Safavids as follows: the districts of 
Meskhia, Kartlia, and Kakhetia belonged to Iran, and BasI-Ac!Qq, 
Dadian, and GQrial to Turkey. The Shah, anxious that his expedi- 
tion to Georgia not be misinterpreted and not constitute an obstacle 
to the peace negotiations now in progress, a development that would 
be injurious to the welfare of Muslims, sent a courier, Mohammad 
Beg TSieS, to explain to Na$Qh Pasha the reasons for his expedition. 

Since I'ahmQras Khan had made his decision to renounce his alle- 
giance to the Shah and trusted in the natural strength of the moun- 
tains and forests of his land, he did not present himself to the Shah. 
Shah 'Abbas planned a pincer movement against him: Rr BQdaq 
Khan, the governor of Tabriz, was ordered to start combing the 
country from the direction of Tiflis, the western^ limit of the Kakhetia 
district, using as scouts Dell Mohammad Sams al-DlnlQ and his men. 
This emir was from Qarabag, which bordered on Georgia, and knew 
the topography of the region. The other arm of the pincer consisted 
of YOsof Khan, the beglerbeg of SlrvSn, which lies to the east of 
Kakhetia. The Shah himself crossed the Kor at QOmln-ulaml, and 
camped near the QabrI River. 

When TahmQras heard of the Shah’s approach, his complacency 
was slightly shaken; he mobilized his cavalry and infantry and con- 
structed a strong defensive position in the forests, making barricades 
of tree trunks. The Shah was reluctant to lose one of his prot^g^s 
without one last attempt to bring him back to his allegiance, and so 
he sent Zsker Aqa qilSJH (royal falconer), who had been close to 

’The points of the compass are transposed in the text. 
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Xahmuras while the latter was at the Safavid court, to urge him to 
present himself to the Shah and to warn him that this was the only 
way in which he could save himself. T^hmuras claimed he was too 
terrified of the Shah’s wrath to come in person, but he sent his mother 
and his two infant sons, with a delegation of Georgian nobles, priests, 
and monks, to intercede for him with the Shah. He asked the Shah 
to overlook his conduct and return to Iraq; when he was assured of 
the Shah’s pardon, he would come in person. The delegation reached 
the Shah’s camp on the banks of the QabrI River, and was received 
with honor: 

The Shah was prepared to accept the pleas of { ahmuras’s mother, 
when Bograt Mlrza, the nephew of Luarsab the ruler of Kartlia, who 
had always served as a member of the Shah’s retinue and was a tnoq- 
arrab at court, partly from loyalty and partly from fear of being 
found out if he concealed it, showed the Shah a letter in the Georgian 
language which '('ahmura^ had written to him. In the course of this 
letter T^hmuras made various remarks which gave the lie to what 
his mother had been saying and were singularly inappropriate at that 
particular moment. The Shah was infuriated, and the efforts of those 
who were interceding for J ahmuras no longer had any hope of suc- 
cess. 'rahmuras’s mother and two children were sent to Iraq, and the 
Georgian nobles placed in the custody of reliable officers. The Shah 
marched against 'I'ahmuras, who abandoned his defensive position 
and fled toward Kartlia by little-used paths with his family and de- 
pendents and a few supporters — some five or six hundred persons in 
all. He joined Ludrs^b in Kartlia, and the two fled together over the 
Ottoman border into BasT-Acuq, where they took refuge with Gor- 
gln Khan, the ruler of that region, who was an Ottoman vassal. 

Deaths 

1. This year, when the Shah was at his summer quarters of F'arl- 
dun and Parjls, his son Esma’il Mirzd, who was twelve years of age, 
fell ill at Isfahan and died on 29 JomSdd II, 1022/16 August 1613. 
His body, after lying at the Imamzada Esma'il shrine in the Golbar 
district of Isfahan, was transferred to MaShad when the weather 
turned cooler and buried within the precincts of the shrine. May his 
father live forever, and his fortunes be untouched by the hand of 
fate! I ask this in the name of Mobammad and his descendants. 

2. AilahverdI Khan. The Khan, who had come on a visit to Isfa- 
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han, reached the city at the same time as the Shah returned from 
M^zandar^n, and was received in audience. The Khan was slightly 
indisposed, and the Shah had a premonition, deriving from the insight 
he possessed by virtue of the saintly authority, the supranatural 
powers and the function as spiritual guide he had inherited from his 
ancestors, that the Khan was going to die, and he so informed those 
around him. A few days later, the Khan became seriously ill, and on 
Monday, 14 Rabr II, 1022/3 June 1613, the fourteenth day of his 
illness, he died. The Shah himself, with all his emirs and nobles, es- 
corted the bier to the place appointed for the ritual washing of 
corpses, and saw that all the preparations for burial were made with 
the utmost reverence and respect. His body was sent to Mashad for 
burial in a vault which had recently been completed near the sanc- 
tuary. 

By a strange coincidence, the official who had supervised the 
construction of this vault had happened to come to Isfahan a few days 
previously, and AllahverdT Khan had asked him how the building 
was getting on and had questioned him about its decoration. The 
simple-minded Turk had replied that the vault and portico of the 
tomb had been finished and were beautifully decorated, and were 
just waiting for the Khan to set foot in them! Those present rebuked 
the fellow for speaking foolishly, but the Khan said, “His utterance 
was based on some power of clairvoyance,’* and the Khan’s health 
began to deteriorate from that moment, which proves that many a 
true word is spoken in jesti The same day his father died, Em^mqoll 
Khan, the governor of Lar and an emir of the dtvdn, was appointed 
governor of Fars in his father’s place, in addition to his previous 
governorship. The next day, the Shah visited AllahverdI Khan’s 
house and offered his condolences to the bereaved. AllahverdI Khan 
was one of the most powerful emirs to hold office under this dynasty. 
During his lifetime, he was responsible for the construction of many 
public buildings and charitable foundations. He was a man of great 
forbearance, modest and chaste. 

3. Sahverdi Beg Baybordlu, an aide-de-camp and one of the moq- 
arrabs of the court, a man very close to the Shah. He had fallen ill 
the previous year in Gllan, and had been taken to Mazandaran. 
When the Shah left Mazandaran for Isfahan, he had been too ill to 
accompany him, and he died at Faraliabad early this year. He was a 
man of great wealth, which passed to his heirs. The story goes that, 
while he was in Mazandaran, some weak-minded, demented dervish 
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visited him and made an abusive remark to him. SahverdI Beg, who 
was a proud man, punished him severely, whereupon the dervish 
consigned him to God; the same day, SahverdI Beg was taken ill. The 
only result of all this was that the faith of the people of Gllan in this 
crazy dervish was mightily increased. 
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Events of the Year of the Tiger, Corresponding in 
Part to the Muslim Year 1025/1614-15 and in 
Part to the Year 1024/1615-16, the Twenty- 
eighth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 


New Year’s Day this year fell on Friday,^ 10 $afar 1023/22 March 
1614. On Thursday, New Year’s Eve, the royal army crossed the 
Qanoq River, which is third only to the Tigris and Oxus in size, and 
reached the Qeseq district, which was the fief of Sarmaz^n. The 
following day, the traditional New Year’s feast was held in that de- 
lightful spot, and the Shah conferred the governorship of Kakhetia 
on ‘Isa Khan b. Gorgin Mlrza b. Alexander, the nephew of Tah- 
muras. ‘Isa Khan had been at the Safavid court since he was a child, 
and had become a convert to Islam. The Shah appointed Da’ud Beg, 
the greatest of the Georgian nobles in those parts, to be his vakil. 
Following Georgian tradition, ‘Isa Khan was seated on a throne and 
gold was distributed by way of largesse, and the qezelbdS emirs and 
nobles, at the command of the Shah, followed suit and distributed 
gold and silver coins, gold goblets, and silver trays. 

The majority of the Georgian nobles, with the exception of the few 
who had chosen to go into exile with T^hmuras, rallied around ‘IsS 
Khan. The Shah’s authority was such that the property and posses- 
sions of the Georgian population were absolutely secure, and no 
rascal dared lay his hands on even a piece of straw belonging to a 
peasant. A few ignorant fellows who, in the course of the march 
through Georgia, had come across deserted houses belonging to 
Christians and had plundered them, had their stomachs ripped op>en 
and were paraded round the camp. This had a salutory effect, and the 
Georgians, who fearing the depredations of the qezelbdi had scat- 
tered in all directions, heard of the Shah’s justice and gradually re- 
turned to their homes. 

From Qeseq, Shah Abbas marched to the town of Giram (Grem), 
which is the seat of the Georgian rulers of Kakhetia. He camped for 
a time in this delightful spot, resembling the gardens of Eram,^ which 
the Christians had made their abode in this world; indeed, “this 

' 10 $afar was a Saturday. 

^Fabulous gardens said to have been devised by Saddad b. 'Ad in imitation of the 
gardens of paradise. 
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world is a prison for the believer, and a paradise for the unbeliever!” 
There is a magnificent church, beautifully decorated, at Glram. It is 
not clear whether, ever since the advent of Islam, the call to Islam 
has ever been heard in these parts, or whether the inhabitants of the 
region have seen any men of religion in this church but Christian 
monks, who are immersed in error. Most of the inhabitants are 
Christians; there are a few Jews, and none has heard more of Islam 
than its name. Accordingly, Shah Abbas, the Defender of the Faith, 
went to the church, and had sweet-tongued muezzins utter the Mus- 
lim call to prayer. At every church and convent he reached, he made 
the heavens ring with the cry, “There is no god but God, and Moham- 
mad is His Prophet.” 

The Shah reached the church at Alaverdi, one of the largest and 
most important Christian churches in Georgia — a truly magnificent 
building. There, the Shah heard of the existence of a fort at Tar^gay 
(Torga), in the extreme north of the country; he heard that this fort 
was held by a group of Georgians who had not submitted to ‘Isa 
Khan, and that some of 'J'ahmuras’s possessions were stored there. 
The Shah dispatched a contingent of troops under the command of 
Mol.iammad TaqI Beg Tabrlzl, a chiliarch of the Azerbaijan mus- 
keteers. After a brief resistance the garrison fled, abandoning the 
fort. Among the booty found by the qezelbds was a crown, encrusted 
with pearls and rubies, which was worn by the priest in charge of 
the church at Alaverdi at services on holy days and major Christian 
festivals, and was regarded by the congregation as a sacred relic. 
Expert jewelers valued it at five hundred royal Iraqi toman. The Shah 
decided to make the church a stronghold; he had fortifications con- 
structed around it, and stationed a detachment of two hundred Azer- 
baijan musketeers there to defend it, under the command of the 
tofangclbdsP Esma*il Beg. The work of building the fortifications 
was divided among the emirs and various regiments of the army. 
Even though supplies of stone and lime were nonexistent in the area 
and had to be brought from a considerable distance, the work was 
completed within three weeks. 

Shah ‘Abbas was enraged by the fact that both X^hmuras and 
LudrsSb had taken refuge in the rugged mountain region of B^sl- 
AcQq, which was ruled by an Ottoman vassal. He vowed to pursue 

'’This is not the commander in chief of all the regiments of musketeers, who was 
called lofafigcl-AqOsL TofangtlbdSf presumably denotes a rank in a regiment of 
musketeers. 
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them wherever they fled, and not to turn back until he had taken 
them captive. He therefore marched from Kakhetia to Kartlia by 
routes so steep and narrow that the Georgian princes had never suc- 
ceeded in traversing them with cavalry, particularly in the spring 
time, when it rained incessantly and the dense foliage of the trees 
shut out the rays of the sun. Officers and men thought the task of 
crossing such terrain difficult, if not impossible, but the march was 
accomplished in three days, though not without considerable loss 
of pack animals and members of the commissariat. On the fourth 
day of his march, the Shah reached the headwaters of the Qdnoq and 
QabrT rivers, where the ground was carp)eted with p>oppies and other 
wildflowers. 

The Arzad and Tayanat regions of Kakhetia were ravaged by the 
qezelbds in retaliation for the fact that the inhabitants had spirited 
T^hmuras out of the country, guiding him along little-known paths, 
had known about his escape, had concealed him from the qezelb&s 
troops who were searching for him, and had not notified them of his 
whereabouts; and also in retribution for the refusal of the Georgian 
chiefs in those regions to tender their allegiance to *Isa Khan. The 
qezelbd^f troops marched off into the forests, company by company, 
and brought back about thirty thousand captives and forty thousand 
sheep and cattle. After the Shah*s tithe of one-fifth had been set aside, 
the remainder was distributed among the troops. Thirty thousand 
infidels were obliged to become Muslims, and this great feat will un- 
doubtedly bring the Shah long life in this world and its reward in 
the next. 

When the Shah reached the Aragvi River, the boundary between 
Kakhetia and Kartlia, he sent a message to Gorgin Khan, the ruler of 
Basi-Acuq: 


Peace negotiations are well advanced between myself 
and the Ottoman Sultan, and one of the conditions of 
p>eace is that neither party should give sanctuary to 
vassals of the other party. It is therefore your clear 
duty to extradite the two Georgian princes T^^hmuras 
and Luars3b, both of whom were brought up at my 
court and who have foolishly fled to your territory, 
and not to commit any act which might endanger the 
peace negotiations now in progress. If they are re- 
turned, they will be treated with royal clemency; if 
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they are not returned, my troops will come and fetch 
them, and something untoward may occur which will 
give rise to regret later. 

iTaja Mobammad Reza, the vizier of Azerbaijan, volunteered to take 
this message. He met Gorgin Khan and the two princes and, by dint 
of employing every form of argument in the diplomatic armory, suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to express a willingness to return to their 
allegiance. Gorgin Khan treated Kaja Mobammad in a friendly man- 
ner and did his best to assist; he said that it had been impossible for 
him, in view of his kinship with the fugitive princes, not to admit 
them to his territory, but he now asked that their sins be forgiven. The 
iTaja replied that this could only be achieved if the two presented them- 
selves to the Shah. The princes said they were willing to do this if 
they were sure their lives would be spared. The iTaja accordingly re- 
turned to court to make his report to the Shah, taking with him repre- 
sentatives of the two princes. 

The iTaja was warmly greeted by the Shah as “my devoted servant” 
for having performed this delicate and dangerous mission among 
people who, although they possessed human form, had behaved like 
untamed and rebellious wild beasts. The Shah instructed the royal 
secretaries henceforward to include the title “devoted servant of the 
Safavid house” among the I^aja’s official titles. To Gorgin Khan and 
the other princes he replied that the situation was exactly as they had 
been informed by his devoted servant; if XahmOras and Lqarsab pre- 
sented .themselves at court, they would be received by him. 

The Shah then decided to raid the pillage and district of Ruisi, the 
inhabitants of which were Christians and nominally subject to the 
ruler of BaSl-AcQq but who, relying on their mountain fastness, paid 
scant regard to his orders. The Shah sent a detachment of troops there 
under the command of Begverdi Beg Gorjl, an officer in the service 
of the beglerbeg of Fars. These troops made their way with difficulty 
across mountains and through valleys deep in snow. Any who op- 
posed them were cut down; those who fled into the mountains and 
forests had their dwellings plundered. Nearly five hundred captives 
and two thousand cattle and sheep were brought back from this ex- 
pedition. The Shah decided to build two forts in Kartlia: one at SOran 
near Akesqa and BaSl-A<^Qq; and the other near Gori, the ancient 
seat of government of the rulers of Kartlia. Both forts were completed 
in a short space of time. 
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Luarsdb’s Coming to Present Himself to the Shah, and the 
Shah’s Return from Georgia to MSzandaran 

When XahmOras and LQarsSb still hesitated to come to the Shah’s 
court, the ruler of BasI-AfQq and his wife, who played a considerable 
part in the |x>litical and financial administration, sent the following 
message to the Shah via I^aja Mobammad Re2a: ’’Since Loarsab re- 
belled at the instance of T^hmOras, and his word is not to be relied 
upon, we suggest that you extend your patronage to our son, enroll 
him among the goldms at your court, and allocate to him that portion 
of Kartlia which is adjacent to BasI-AcQq.” The Shah approved this 
plan, and sent Ya’qQb Khan Beg QaramanlQ, a qurdl of bow and 
arrow, a simple-hearted, loyal Turk who was one of the Shah’s close 
companions, to Basl-Acuq to warn Loarsab that, if he did not hurry 
to the Shah’s court, Gorgln Khan’s son. would be appointed governor 
of the whole of Kartlia and would return with him to court. This 
message shook Luarsab out of his complacent attitude, and he has- 
tened to express his regrets to Ya’qQb Khan Beg. The latter gave 
him some sound advice, and iT^ja Mobammad Reza wrote him a letter 
urging him to stop following the advice of troublemakers and thus 
alienating himself from the Safavid court, lest all sort& of calamities 
befall him. 

Luarsab accordingly put on an outward display of loyalty, but re- 
tained that black and evil heart and capacity for intrigue characteristic 
of Georgians. Leaving his mother and other dependents in Basl- 
AcOq, he accomptanied Ya’qQb Khan Beg to the Shah’s court and, on 
13 Ramazan 1023/17 October 1614 was received in audience. He 
was received with great honor by the Shah, but a few days’ march 
along the road to Gori, he fled by night from the royal camp, l^ja 
Mohammad Reza, who had been placed in charge of him, went in 
pursuit, found him in the vicinity of the camp, and brought him back 
to his quarters early in the morning. Although this behavior must have 
destroyed the last vestiges of any confidence the Shah may have felt 
in him, the Shah once again overlooked his conduct and, in order to 
cover his embarrassment, agreed to let him send a messenger to sum- 
mon his mother and deptendents. In secret, however, LOarsab told the 
latter not to come to the Safavid court, no matter how imptortunate 
the messages he might send requesting them to come. 

His treachery and deceit were reported to the Shah by some of 
Loarsab’s fellow countrymen, of whom there were many, both, men 
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and women, in the service of the court, including a number of Kart- 
lian nobles who were enrolled among the goidms and officers of the 
court. The Shah therefore refused to allow him to return to Kartlia, 
although he continued to treat him with honor and keep him at the 
royal stirrup. The governorship of Kartlia, as before, was left in the 
hands of his agents and appointees. Aqa Sohrab LarIjanI was made 
commandant of the fortress of Tiflis and given a garrison of three 
hundred Rostamdarl musketeers. The subsequent history of Loarsab 
will be given under the events of next year. 

Meanwhile ‘Isa Khan, who had embraced Islam, had been repudi- 
ated as ruler of Kakhetia by the Georgian population because he had 
failed to show proper respect for the cross and for Christian monks. 
Fearing that, once the Shah left the area, his Christian subjects would 
get rid of him, ‘Isa Khan abandoned his governorship and fled to 
Ardabll. As a result, Bektas Beg Turkman was dispatched with a con- 
tingent of qdr^ls in the direction of Zagam to maintain order in that 
region. Da’ud Beg, the vakil, was left in charge of the administration 
of Kakhetia, in the hope that 'lahmQras Khan would return to his 
allegiance, be pardoned, and take up his position again as a ruler. If 
he did not, the Shah would reconsider the situation, but in the mean- 
time, he did not appoint another independent governor. 

The Shah then marched from Tiflis toward Qarabag, where he 
enjoyed himself hunting quail and francolin. His troops were sent in 
all directions to round up the game, and to organize a battue on the 
Agca Bodi plain. Stags with fat flanks, gazelles the envy of the 
gazelles' of China, and all sorts of other wild animals were caught 
within the hunting ring. The Shah went out with his personal atten- 
dants and moqarrabs to hunt; when the circle became smaller, the 
members of the Shah’s hunting party began to seize the gazelle in such 
quantity that there was fresh meat in camp for ten days’ march. ‘Isa 
Khan, who had fled to Ardabll, joined the Shah while he was engaged 
in hunting; his excuses for his failure were accepted by the Shah, who 
enrolled him again as an attendant at the royal stirrup. 

The Shah camped for a few days near the Aras River and dealt with 
petitions from his troops before sending them on leave. He himself, 
intending to spend the winter in MazandarJln, traveled via Qezel 
Agac and Astara along the shore of the Caspian Sea. When he reached 
Gaskar, he lodged at the residence of Morteiaqoll Khan, the son of 
Amira Slaved, the local governor. The Shah was indisposed for a few 
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days, but recovered his full vigor, thanks to the prayers of ordinary 
people who lived in peace and security under the protection of his 
justice. The Shah went to Rast, hunting as he went, and the main 
square at Rast was hung with illuminations in his honor. He took part 
in wild boar hunts, of the type known as bell hunts, described earlier 
in my work, which are a specialty of GTlan. 

From Rast, the Shah proceeded to Lahlj^n, where the people came 
out to welcome him. To celebrate his visit, the local people had con- 
structed a summerhouse, surrounded by a garden, on an island in the 
middle of a small lake known as Jahud Kelaya, which was situated in 
the foothills; around the summerhouse booths had been erected and 
hung with lights. Access to the island was by boat, and the whole lake 
was dotted with small boats filled with beautiful women who had been 
gathered from the city and the surrounding area. The Shah spent a 
week at l^ahljan before proceeding to Mdzandaran; he reached 
Farahabad on 4 .^afar 1024/16 March 1615, and spent the rest of the 
winter hunting. 

Miscellaneous Events 

While the Shah was on campaign in Georgia, his ambassador to the 
Porte, Mohammad Beg I'ales, returned and reported that the Shah's 
detention of the Ottoman ambassador, Enjlllu Cavos, and his cam- 
paign in Georgia had been deliberately misinterpreted by trouble- 
makers along the frontier and represented as a breach of the peace 
negotiations. He further reported that T^hmuras and LQSirsdb had 
both sent a communication to the Sultan assuring him that they 
counted themselves servants of the Ottoman house. The Ottomans, 
he said, were accusing the Shah of bad faith and of breaking his 
covenants. The Shah decided he had to release the Ottoman ambas- 
sador and send him back with another embassy of his own designed 
to explain the whole situation to the Sultan and rebut the charge of 
bad faith, for the Koran says: "Do not break your oaths after making 
them firm."^ 

The Shah accordingly dispatched l^oseyn Beg 2u’l-Q^dar the meh~ 
mdnddr to Isfahan to summon EnjIllQ Cavo§, and he hastily sent 
2dker Aqa the falconer on a mission to the Porte with a letter which, 
after the formal opening phrases, read as follows: "Since I had re- 
solved to raid and conduct a holy war against some of the infidels of 
^Koraii. 16:92. 
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Georgia who from time immemorial had been tribute-paying vassals 
of the Safavid house, but had rebelled against me, I marched against 
them solely for the purpose of exalting the banners of Islam and 
punishing the rebels. Many Christian churches and other places of 
worship were converted into mosques.” As gifts to the Sultan, the 
Shah sent a sample of the spoils of Georgia, including the crown 
described above. 

Enjlllu Cavos had meanwhile reached the Shah’s camp in Georgia, 
and was sent on to Istanbul in the company of Qasem Beg the com- 
mander in chief of MazandarSn. A communication had been received 
from the Sultan expressing the hope that the Ottoman prisoners would 
shortly be released, especially Mo$tafa Pasha the son of Raziya 
li.atun, an old and faithful servant of the Ottoman house, and Moham- 
mad Amin Beg, the son of Mohammad Pasha the former grand vizier, 
who was the stepson of All Pasha and the foster-brother of the 
Sultan himself. The Shah therefore released these two high-ranking 
officers and sent them, suitably equipped, in the company of Enjlllu 
Cavos. At the same time, the Shah issued orders for the release of all 
the Ottoman prisoners of war, numbering some thousand men; some 
were in the royal camp, others were in different parts of the empire. 
All prisoners who wished to return were sent with the Ottoman am- 
bassador. None of the conditions laid down in the preliminary peace 
treaty now remained unfulfilled. The Shah also brought to the atten- 
tion of the Ottoman ambassador the reports of the boundary com- 
missioners on the results so far achieved, and sent copies of these re- 
ports along with the ambassador. 

At this juncture, the Shah received word that Na$ub Pasha’s 
enemies had succeeded in getting him executed on various charges, 
and that Mohammad Pasha, known as Okuz Mobammad Pasha, the 
beglerbeg of Egypt, had been made grand vizier. 

One of the events which occurred this year was the flight of Mobam- 
mad Beg and Yunos Beg, the sons of Kanddn Aqa, the Ottoman 
moteferreqa-dqdsl. I mentioned previously that these two young men 
had been taken prisoner in action, had attracted the Shah’s notice, 
and had been made moqarrabs at court. The Shah lavished so many 
favors on them that they became the envy of all. They were allotted 
pleasant residences at Isfahan, and both of them married there and 
had children. There was no end to the gifts heaped on them by the 
Shah — Arabian horses, jeweled weapons, vessels of gold and silver. 
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and similar luxury items. They were on good terms with most of the 
other moqarrabs and nobles at court, and no one suspected them for a 
moment of flight, treachery, or rebellion. 

During the Georgian campaign this year, when the Shah was in 
camp at Gori in Ramadan 1023/October 1614, he had gone hunting 
with a number of his retainers and trusted Ottoman attendants. The 
two men had suddenly left the hunting party and fled, taking with 
them their stirrups, their ice chests, their jeweled weapons and other 
precious articles, their items of silver and gold, and their spare mounts, 
but abandoning the rest of their possessions, their baggage, their 
wives, and their children. They reached Akesqa, and from there made 
their way to Anatolia. The news of their flight caused great astonish- 
ment at court next day. The Shah, such was his natural clemency and 
kindness to foreigners, ordered that the servants and workmen 
attached to their household should continue to serve their dep>endents, 
and ‘Isa Khan, the chief falconer, who was a great friend of those two 
untrustworthy men, was ordered to take care of their children; any 
time they wished to leave, he was to send them on their way. 

Another event which occurred this year was the arrival at court 
of Sahin Geray Khan b. Sa'adat Geray, the ruler of the Crimean 
Tartars. Sahin Geray had been at the Ottoman court; after the death 
of his uncle Salamat Geray, he had been promised the chieftainship 
of the Tartars. The Ottoman authorities, however, had had second 
thoughts, and had transferred their support to Jam Beg Geray b. 
Mobarak Geray b. Eslam Geray b. Dowlat Geray; Salamat Geray 
had died without an heir, but had married Jam Beg Geray’s mother, 
and so Jam Beg Geray was his stepson. The Ottoman authorities 
had planned to arrest and imprison Sahin Geray, but he had dis- 
covered their plan and seized his opportunity to escape to Iran. He 
was received with honor by the Shah at his camp near Gori. The 
Shah embraced him like a brother, and gave him a place in his 
retinue. 

During the Ottoman occupation of Sirvan and Qardbag, many of 
the inhabitants of those provinces had taken refuge in the Kakhetia 
region of Georgia and had settled there, having been given sanctuary 
by Alexander Khan. The Shah this year issued orders that, since these 
people were not natives of Georgia, all those who were Muslims, 
Jews, or Armenians should be transferred to Mazandaran. In addi- 
tion, the loyalty of all inhabitants of Sirvan and Qarabag, including 
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tribes resident in these provinces, who had either elected to enter 
Ottoman service or who had collaborated with the Ottomans and 
had held privileges from them or held office under them, was sus- 
pect, and the Shah decided it was not in the interests of the state to 
leave them in these frontier areas. Such persons were accordingly 
transferred to Farab^b^d in M^zandarSn. Esfandl^r Beg evcib&Sl 
Arabgfrlu was put in charge of moving the Slrv^nls, and Latif 
Khan Beg Qajdr in charge of moving the people from Qar^bdg. In 
all, nearly fifteen thousand families were transferred to FarababSld, 
an act which led to the development of that area. Thus exile was their 
punishment for disloyalty to the crown. One of the tribes of Qar^bdg, 
the Abmadlu, obstinately refused to leave, and the Shah, in his anger, 
sent troops among them to kill and plunder. By contrast, those who 
had moved to Farabab^d lived there in peace and prosperity. 

This year there occurred the execution of Farhad Beg Cerkes the 
falconer, who was enrolled among the moqarrabs and had been pro- 
moted to the office of amlr-sekdr (master of the king’s hunt).^ He was 
charged with treachery, with forming a seditious relationship with 
the Shah’s eldest son, Mobammad Bdqer Mlrza, which was dis- 
pleasing to the Shah, and with encouraging him to commit various 
disloyal actions of the sort that lead to revolt. His disaffection was 
reported to the Shah by impartial informants who had observed his 
secret meetings with the prince. He was arrested at a royal assembly 
and delivered bound to the prince, who ordered his men to put him 
to death and expropriate his possessions. 

Also this year, a number of the &a/l/a5^ and Sufis of QarSja-d^g 
were executed. A number of the inhabitants of Qaraja-dag had from 
the early days of the Safavid movement been loyal supporters of the 
Safavid dynasty; during the period that the future Shah Esma’il I 
was at LahljSn in Gllan, hiding from his enemies, Sufis from Qard- 
ja-dSg maintained frequent contact with him, and the descendants of 
these men are known today as **veteran Ldhljdnl Sufis,” and by 
virtue of this honorable title take precedence over other Sufis. When 
Esma’il left Gll^n, seized the throne, and established the Safavid 
dynasty^! these Sufis were rewarded with various kinds of tax im- 
munities. 

When the Ottomans occupied Tabriz and left Ja'far Pasha there 

^See TMt p. 51; the falconers and officials in charge of the royal kennels were under 
his jurisdiction. 

^See Savory, The Office of Khalifat al-Khulafa under the Safavids, pp. 497-502. 
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with a garrison, one of the descendants of these hullfas, Sahverdi 
Khan the son of Kallfa-ye An$ar, who was governor of Qaraja-daj^, 
turned traitor and exchanged his qezelbdS tdj for an Ottoman turban. 
He sent his son to Ja'far Pasha, and the latter’s emissaries went to 
Qaraja-dag to take the oath of allegiance from Sahverdi Khan. Sah- 
verdi Khan forcibly assembled most of the Sufi leaders and bade 
them take the oath of allegiance; some of them obeyed. The path of 
discipleship, and the rules governing the relationship between spiri- 
tual director (plr) and disciple (morld), require that true devotees 
do not relinquish the hand of their perfect spiritual director (mor- 
led-e kamel) in good times or bad, but endure patiently every kind of 
hardship. They are required to put obedience to their perfect spiritual 
director before their own worldly ambitions. As already related, 
Sahverdi Khan received his deserts for this dastardly crime. 

This year, the Shah ordered the governor of Qaraja-dag, Maq^Qd 
Sultan, together with MohammadqolT KolafSi-ye ROmlQ, who held the 
position of ha,llfat al-bolafd, to conduct an inquiry and to purge all 
other traitors who had followed the example of Sahverdi Khan. They 
discovered that most of the Sufis in Qaraja-dag who had been guilty 
of this crime had already died, but a number of hallfas and other 
Sufis who were still alive were executed. The Shah, by ordering this 
purge, wished to indicate that this group from now on was no longer 
to be included within the circle of Sufis, and to make a clear dis- 
tinction between Sufis and non-Sufis. 

Another event this year was the execution of Mo$iafa Khan Qaz- 
aqlar at the hands of Dell Mohammad Sultan Sams al-DinlQ, which 
took place at the small town of SamkQr in Qarabag on the Shah’s re- 
turn march from Georgia. Mo$tafa Khan’s father, Na^ar Sultan, had 
gone over to the Ottomans with the whole of the Qazaqlar tribe, and 
had risen to the rank of pasha in Ottoman employ. After Shah 
Abbas’s reconquest of Azerbaijan, Mohammad Khan, Mo$tafa Khan’s 
brother, had held the fort of Lori for several years and had defied the 
qezelbd?. When the qezelbdS captured Ganja and the other forts in 
that area, Mohammad Khan was forced to submit and present him- 
self at court. Although he was favorably treated by the Shah and his 
past sins forgiven, signs of seditious behavior were frequently ob- 
served from him; eventually, as already reported, he met his end at 
the hands of the Georgians. His brother, Mo$iafa Khan, was also 
considered unreliable, and the Shah resolved this year that the un- 
trustworthy Qazaqlar and DonOk tribes should henceforth not be 
left in the frontier regions. 
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After the execution of Mo$tafa Khan, the chieftainship of the Qaz- 
aqlar tribe was given to Samsi Khan Qazaqiar, who had demon- 
strated his loyalty by coming to court as soon as the Shah launched 
his campaign for the reconquest of Azerbaijan, even before the cap- 
ture of Erlvan. At the Shah’s orders, Samsi Khan transferred his 
tribe from QarSbag to FSrs, where it was allotted fiefs. 

On his return march from Georgia, when he reached the Aras 
River, the Shah received an ambassador from India, Mohammad 
Amin, known as Mir Jomla, who had come from the Deccan. He 
was a distinguished seyyed from Isfahan and was the uncle of the 
fadr, Mlrz3 Razl. He had emigrated to the Deccan some years pre- 
viously, and had elected to enter the service of the Qotl^ahl ruler 
of Golconda. Because of his efficiency as an administrator, he had 
been promoted to the post of vizier, called mlr jomla in those parts, 
and had become wealthy and powerful. The Qoil»ah, Mohammad- 
qoll, died, and was succeeded by his nephew and son-in-law, Sultan 
Mohammad. Mir Jomla did not get on with the new ruler and was 
not accorded the same freedom of action in office as previously. Mlr 
Jomla told me that love of his native country and the desire to return 
to Iran and the delights of Isfahan, and to kiss the feet of the Shah, 
had overcome him. He had willynilly given away his possessions as 
gifts, and had obtained leave to depart; on arrival at BijapQr, he had 
also given gifts to Ebrahim ‘Adelsah, and had left India. 

At all events, he had enough jewels and other possessions left to 
make suitable gifts to the Shah, and he stayed for some time: at court. 
His overweening ambition led him to make remarks displeasing to 
the Shah; for instance, he let it be known that he would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the positions of vizier of the supreme dlvdn 
and vakll-e nafs-e homSyUnn He did not succeed in these objectives, 
and left the Shah’s court in MazandarSn and went to Isfahan. Al- 
though in his native city he possessed excellent houses, attractive 
private estates, and everything he needed to live like a gentleman, he 
still hankered after high office, and so he decided to emigrate again. 
He left his children and other dependents in Isfahan and traveled to 
the court of the Mogul Emperor Shah Salim. The Shah, who was 
glad to see him go, looked after his children. 

The most astonishing event to take place this year was the execu- 

^Mlr Jomla had obviously got out of touch with developments in Iran during his stay 
in Indial The office of vaktl-e nafs-e [nafJs-e] homdyUn had been in abeyance for 
many years. See Savory, Offices 11. 
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tion of the Shah’s eldest son, Mohammad Baqer Mirza, which took 
place at Ra§t in Gllan. For some time, a number of court sycophants 
and place seekers had been trying to poison the Shah’s mind against 
his son by accusing the latter of holding secret meetings with sedi- 
tious persons and plotting against his father. The Shah had attached 
no imfxjrtance to the stories of these informers and had not raised 
the subject with his son, either openly or by allusion. He decided to 
leave the matter to God, and courageously ignored the whole affair. 

However, when the Shah was on campaign in Georgia, these sy- 
cophantic destroyers of the Safavid house, who pretended to be loyal 
servants of the Shah, produced a number of the prince’s servants, de- 
p>endents, and retainers who on several occasions made secret reports 
to the Shah which convinced him of the truth of their accusations. 
The result was the execution of Farhad Cerkes, which I have already 
reported, but the Shah still refused to suspect his son and exercised 
his royal discretion in the matter. A Cerkes goldm, Behbod Beg, planned 
to murder the prince in order to demonstrate his devotion and grati- 
tude to the Shah. On 3 Moharram 1024/2 February 1614, BehbQd 
Beg met the prince, either by accident or design, as the latter was on 
his way alone to the palace to see the Shah. Without warning, the 
goldm attacked him and inflicted several mortal wounds. Terrified of 
what he had done, he took shelter* as other criminals had done before 
him, in the royal stables, which are recognized by supporters of the 
Safavid house as constituting sanctuary. He sent a message to the 
Shah saying that, since the prince had been heard to make treach- 
erous remarks about his benefactor, he had murdered him as a mark 
of his fidelity and to clear the Circassian goldms of suspicion. 

The same night, the Shah ordered the fodr, Mirza Rail, to ar- 
range the funeral ceremonies. The prince’s body was taken to Arda- 
bll for burial within the precincts of the Safavid shrine. Since the 
goldm had acted out of loyalty to the Shah, and since the prince’s 
death had a number of objective and subjective advantages which 
will be readily apptarent to persons of intelligence, the Shah pardoned 
the murderer and did not order any judicial inquiry. BehbQd grad- 
ually became confident that no action would be taken against him. 
The inner meaning of this incident was concealed from the common 
people, who see only the externals of this phenomenal world and 
know nothing of the underlying causes. However, the actual facts 
are as I have reported them, and I can assert this without fear of con- 
'See Savory, article Bast, in EP, Vol. I. 
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tradiction. Scholars who delve deeply into the matter will see nothing 
but God’s grand design to preserve the sacred person of His Majesty 
from all harm, so that God’s servants may live at peace under the 
shadow of his justice. Amen, O Lord of the Worldsl 

The last of these miscellaneous events this year was the attack on 
Khorasan by the Uzbegs. Taking advantage of the lengthy campaign 
in Georgia, which tied down the qezelb&S forces in that area, YSnal- 
teg1.s Bahador crossed the Oxus with twenty thousand men. MebrSb 
Khan QajSr, the governor of Marv, sent out gdzl palrols to recon- 
noiter. The latter made contact with Uzbeg patrols and dtove them 
back, but were forced to retire when the main Uzbeg army came on 
the scene. Some gdzls were killed, but the rest made a fighting re- 
treat to Marv. MehrSb Khan, apprised of the strength of the Uzbeg 
army, strengthened his defenses at Marv and stationed musketeers 
at strategic points on the battlements and towers. YanaltegiS 
reached Marv, camped outside the city, and sent groups of his men 
to ravage the surrounding countryside. These marauders penetrated 
as far west as Pasakuh in the MaShad district, plundering the tribes 
living in the area. On hearing that Shah ‘Abbas had returned from 
Georgia and was wintering in MSzandaran, the Uzbeg commander 
retired across the Oxus, taking with him many peasants from the 
Marv area; the rest of the inhabitants gradually trickled back to their 
homes. 

Deaths Which Occurred on the Georgian Expedition 

1. Sahtok Beg b. Ganj ‘All Khan the governor of Kerman, one of 
the most powerful emirs of the Safavid state. While the qezelbdl were 
negotiating a p>ass between Kakhetia and Kartlia, he fell from his 
horse and rolled into the valley below; he died as-a result of injuries 
to his liver. 

2. Malek ‘All Beg Tajl-biiyuk, the herald, who persisted in fol- 
lowing the royal expedition to Georgia even though he was a sick 
man; he died in the same pass as Sahrok Beg. An E$fahanl by birth, 
Malek ‘All Beg was an extremely witty man. He never allowed the 
fact that he was in pain to dominate him; on the contrary, he would 
raise the spirits of any whom he saw depressed with a cheerful word 
and a merry jest. Whenever it fell to his lot to make a proclamation 
about some matter, he would embellish the official announcement 
with striking phrases and amusing gestures. If he was ordered to 
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execute some criminal, he would laugh and joke with the condemned 
man all the way to the place of execution, so as to make the execu- 
tion seem like a game for the victim. Despite all his jocularity, he 
could inspire awe; on occasions when he placed on his head the 
unique jeweled headgear which was his special p)erquisite, and wore 
his jeweled earrings dangling on both sides of his face, and came to 
court with his Tajl-biiyuk retainers, all of whom were clad in special 
and unusual costume, everybody trembled. The Shah mourned the 
loss of such an incomparable servant, and as a token of his gratitude 
for all his years of service, gave his office to his son, $aflqoll Beg, 
an able young man who unfortunately did not turn out well, as will be 
related in due coursfe. 

3. T^hmaspqoll Beg Samlu, a veteran qurcl of the sword, who 
was enrolled among the moqarrabs. He fell ill in Georgia and died 
there. He had no heir, so his office was conferred up>on Qara Khan 
Beg, a kinsman of his. 

4. Shah Na^ai Beg the yasdqcibaSl,^ who died on the Georgian 
campaign; his office was given to YadegSr Beg, his kinsman. 


^This office is not mentioned in TM but. based on the meaning of yasdq, it would 
seem'that the yasHqilhUSJ was the officer, in command of troops in reserve. 
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Events of the Year of the Hare, Corresponding to 
Part of the Muslim Year 1024/1615-16 and Part 
of 1025/1616-17, the Twenty-ninth Year of the 
Reign of Shah Abbas 

At eleven at night, on Friday,* 21 $afar 1024/22 March 1615, the 
sun entered the sign Aries, and Saturday, 22 $afar/23 March, was 
officially counted as New Year’s Day. The Shah left Farali^bdd 
which, like the rest of M^zandar^n, was fresh and green after the 
spring rains, and traveled to Isfahan via Firuzkuh. 

This year, the crops in the Isfahan area were struck by blight, and 
the people were in distress. The Shah waived the div&n dues for one 
year, and in addition paid cultivators of state lands a tithe of the in- 
come accruing from crops on crown lands. This bounty alleviated the 
lot of the p>easants and of his subjects generally, and converted their 
expectation of scarcity into one of abundance. 

After the Shah had spent a few days at Isfahan at the Naqs-e 
JahSn palace, his tranquillity was once again disturbed by trouble 
on the frontier, and his hop>es of peace collapsed like a playhouse 
which children build in a watercourse and which is swept away by a 
flash flood. However, the Shah was able to deal with every crisis as 
it occurred. 

A major crisis had arisen after the execution of the Grand Vizier 
Na$uh Pasha, an experienced and wise administrator who was 
working for a peace settlement. Sultan Abmad I, despite the fact that 
several ambassadors bearing friendly letters had been sent to Ana- 
tolia and were still at Istanbul, and despite the fact that the Safavids 
had done nothing to violate the truce, chose to listen to the lying 
words of the two Georgian princes and to take offense at the minor 
disturbance in Georgia. The Sultan was also incited to take a tough 
line by some of those close to him who had been brought up in the 
harem or the royal palace, and who were as yet untouched by the 
slings and arrows of fortune, whose feet had not yet been blistered 
by toiling up and down the rough paths of insurrections and rebel- 
lions. It was reported that the Sultan had lost patience, had thrown 
covenants and sworn agreements out of the window, and had sent 

*21 $afar was a Monday. 
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the new grand vizier, Moliammad Pasha, known as Okiiz^ Mobammad, 
against Iran. 

As a precaution, until he knew whether this report was true or not, 
the Shah sent AlIqolT Khan Sl&mlu, the dfvdnbegi,^ to Tabriz to take 
up residence there with the emirs of Azerbaijan and to report the 
situation. Troops were sent to raze the fort at Ganja, because it could 
not be relied on as a defensive position. Mohammad Khan Zl^d-oglu 
Qajar, the beglerbeg, was ordered to transfer his seat of government 
from Ganja to Tiflis. AlTqolI Khan learned that Mobammad Pasha 
had reached the frontier, intending to winter in DlSr Bakr and take 
the field against the qezelbds in the spring. His arrival had caused a 
fresh outbreak of disorders in Georgia, Slrvan, and elsewhere. 

The New Disorders in Georgia and Sirvdn, and the Re- 
turn of Tahmuras Khan to Georgia 

The advance of the Ottoman army caused new uprisings in the 
frontier areas: Da’ud Gorjl, who was acting as *Isa Khan's lieuten- 
ant, showed signs of rebellion. The Georgians of Kakhetia went in 
large numbers to the church of Alaverdi to celebrate a Christian 
festival, and the musketeers who were on guard at the church care- 
lessly allowed too many of them to enter. After the conclusion of the 
service, they began rioting. Incited by Da’ud Beg and Tahmasp 
Qeseql, a noble of Qeseq and a supporter of 1 ahmuras, they attacked 
and killed most of the musketeers. Da’ud Beg at once sent a courier 
to {'ahmuras Khan urging him to return to Kakhetia. In f^rvan, a 
number *of persons who had been accused of collaborating with the 
Ottomans and had been sentenced to be sent into exile — in particular 
Malek PTrl, known as Dell Malek ‘E§aba'I, who was the chief of 
the Turkman tribes of Qabala and Qabestan — came out in revolt. 
Malek Pirl made Dagestan his base. A group of seditious persons 
from Slrvan gathered around him, and he began to ravage the fron- 
tier. He too sent a messenger to Tahmuras declaring his allegiance to 
him. 

Thus urged on from all sides, Tahmuras Khan returned to Kak- 

^Not a very complimentary sobriqueil Okiii means ox. and hence dull, stupid. 

^See TM, pp. 1 19-20. The dlvdnbegf was the highest civil magistrate in the land and, 
since in practice 'or/ (customary law) had greater influence than the <arVa (canon 
law), it followed that the dlvdnbegVs judicial authority was greater than that of the 
sadr. From the lime of Shah Abbas onward, he became one of the seven members of 
the supreme council of emirs (TAf, p. 44). 
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hetia and gathered a large army. He sent Da’Qd Khan, the vakil, 
against Bektas Beg the centurion and his qurUls. The latter, not 
having the strength to withstand him, allowed themselves to be taken 
prisoner in the hope of eventually being repatriated, but the Geor- 
gians put them all to death. Dell Malek followed with a success 
against Mohammad Hoseyn Sultan, the grandson of 'EmSd al-Din 
Beg SirvanI and the nephew of SdhqolT Kallfa Zu’l-Qadar the keeper 
of the seal, who was governor of Ares. Dell Malek and his Slrvanls 
caught Mobammad Sultan off his guard when he left the fort on the 
occasion of the arrival of his baggage train. Though Mohammad 
Sultan and the small band of men he had with him fought bravely, 
they were all slain, and the rebels took possession of the baggage. 
The Sultan's retainers in the fort hoped they might be able to nego- 
tiate a withdrawal on condition their lives were spared. Dell Malek 
camped before the walls of the fort at Ares, and the QoruglQ 2u’l- 
Qadar gdzis inside the fort, not being numerous enough to endure a 
siege, were filled with consternation and sought a way out of their 
dilemma. They were saved by the news of the approach of a qezel- 
has relief force, which promptly caused the Slrvanls to decamp. 

As soon as the Shah was sure the Ottomans did not intend to in- 
vade Iran until the spring, he sent the moqarrab al~tmzrat Esfan- 
dlar Beg Arabgirlu, the ev/flbdsl, with a detachment of mus- 
keteers of the royal stirrup, to deal with the revolt in Sirvan. All- 
qoll Khan Samlu, iYiq dlvanbegibasP was ordered to march from 
Tabriz to Qarabag, together with the whole of the army of Azer- 
baijan, and Mohammad Khan Zlad-oglu and the emirs of Qarabag. 
Allqoll Khan marched rapidly to Sirvan, joining forces en route 
with Esfandlar Beg. 

The revolts in the Sirvan and the threat of Ottoman invasion did 
not prevent the Shah from enjoying himself in Mazandaran as usual 
during the winter. While he was there, he heard that Rostam Mo- 
hammad Khan, who had returned to Herat after the disastrous 
failure of his expedition to Balk^ wished to see him. So the Shah dis- 
patched Zaman Beg (who at that time was still a moqarrab but later 
became ndz^r), to fetch him as quickly as p>ossible, because spring 
was at hand and the hunting in the Mian-kal district of Mazandaran, 
and the boar hunting in Gllan, were calling the Shah. They say that 
Zaman Beg covered the more than twenty stages to Herat in seven 

^Thcrc were, of course, no subordinate dlvdnbegU, and so the term dJvanbegIba.<t 
(head dTvdnbefif) is a solecism. 
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days and nights and returned with the Uzbeg prince, who was re- 
ceived with honor and given gifts. 

The Seizure of the Fortress of Domdom by the Bar Adust 
Kurds and Its Recovery by Safavid Forces 

Readers will recall that, after the suppression of the earlier BarS- 
dust revolt, Qaban Khan BegdIlQ, the brother of Mohammad Beg, 
had been made commandant of the fort of Domdom and governor of 
the province of OrQmlya. One of Emir Khan Colaq BaradQst’s wives, 
who came from a low-class family, and a group of Kurds were in the 
fortress acting as servants to the qezelb&S garrison; Qaban Khan thus 
made the fatal mistake of admitting Kurds into the fort, however 
base-born and apparently servile they might be. From time to time 
too, Qaban Khan went out hunting. Olog Beg BaradQst, a kinsman 
of Emir Khan, who lived like an owl among the ruined forts along 
that part of the frontier, was in constant correspondence with Emir 
Khan’s wife and the Kurdish servants, and had instructed them to let 
him know the next time Qaban Khan was absent from the fort at 
night. This they duly did. Olog Beg arrived with about fifty of his 
Kurds, and his accomplices within the fort made a hole in one of the 
towers of the sUloq, which readers will remember was adjacent to 
the northern wall of the fort. The raiding party crept into the tower 
one by one. They slew the guards in their beds and killed anyone they 
found sleeping in any of the other towers. They then went to the 
bandstand and beat the drums in triumph in the name of Qlog Beg. 
All the Kurds in the fort rushed to join Olog Beg; the garrison, of- 
ficers, men, and servants, not knowing how large a body of assailants 
had fallen upon them or who they were, fled from the fort, so that by 
morning there was no sign of a qezelbdi anywhere. Thus the Kurds 
seized possession of the fort and everything belonging to the qezel- 
bdi, and they sent orders to the Kurds in the surrounding area calling 
on them to help. 

Qaban Khan hastened back to the fort to retrieve the situation, and 
by good fortune met Aqa Sultan Moqaddam, who had marched at 
top speed from Maraga when he heard the news. Together, the two 
qezelbdi emirs attacked and routed a group of one hundred and fifty 
Kurds who Were making their way to the fort in answer to Olog Beg’s 
summons. Rr BOdaq Khan, the governor of Tabriz, and Sahir Sul- 
tan Mokn, also on their way by forced marches to Domdom, were 
met a shamefaced Qaban Khan. The emirs learned that the fort 
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was held by only a small body of Kurds, and they were planning an 
assault when they had an unexpected piece of good fortune. One day, 
Olog Beg was handing out gunp>owder to his musketeers. A spark fell 
on the pile of gunpowder, which exploded and severely burned his 
face; he collapsed unconscious, and several of his men were also in* 
jured. The Kurds, seeing the fort surrounded by qezelbiS troops and 
learning of the rout of their reinforcements, decided there was 
nothing to do but try and escape. One night, they loaded what pos- 
sessions they could onto their well-rested horses, lashed Olog Beg to 
a horse, opened the gates of the fort, and rode off at top speed. The 
emirs sent some men in pursuit, but they failed to catch them. 

Thus the fortress of Domdom, after being in the hands of the Kurds 
for no more than eight or nine days, was recovered by the qezelbdS. 
Qaban Khan’s brothers were somewhat ashamed of his negligence, 
but the Shah, because of their excellent record of service, did not vent 
his wrath on the family as a whole. Qaban Khan was dismissed from 
the governorship of the province of OrQmlya, which was placed 
initially under the jurisdiction of Pir BQdaq Khan and subsequently 
given to Aqa Khan Moqaddam; a garrison of KorasanI artillerymen 
and musketeers from the royal household regiments, under the com- 
mand of MajnQn Beg, a centurion of musketeers, was placed in 
charge of the fort. 

The Battle between 'fahmuras Khan the Georgian and 
‘Allqoli Khan at Bohrdn, and the Destruction of the 
QezelbdS Army 

When God wills a certain action, there is nothing man can do to 
change it, and man can only accept God’s will. As I previously re- 
lated, Allqoll Khan and Esfandiar Beg, marching north with the 
army of Azerbaijan, reached the Aragvi River, which marks the 
boundary between Kakhetia and Kartlia, and camped there. Their 
army consisted of about fifteen thousand men, but they had marched 
without waiting for the arrival of the musketeers and some other 
regular units. The camp lay astride the road to BaSl-AcOq, and they 
thus thought to bar TahttiQras’s path should he try to reach that prov- 
ince. Those Georgians who had declared their "love of the Shah’’ 
and had come forward to help were sent out on patrol with the 
qezelbdS, and every effort was made to block any route by which 
TahmQras might approach and to obtain intelligence regarding his 
movements. 
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TahmOras was on his way to give battle to the Safavid army, but 
the qezelb&S emirs, since there was no apparent sign of him, were in- 
clined to believe false reports put out by the Georgians that he had 
retreated. However, one night the Georgian p>atrols reported that 
'I'ahmQras was in the vicinity, intent on battle. The qezelbaS emirs, 
although placing no reliance on these reports, prepared for battle the 
following morning as a precaution, and marched out to find suitable 
ground on which to fight. After a long wait, since their patrols still 
brought in no rep>ort of the enemy, they returned to camp, each unit 
returning to its own tents. Suddenly drums were heard, and word 
came that the enemy was upon them. The Georgians who had pro- 
tested their “love of the Shah” had betrayed them, and had kept from 
the qezelbaS information regarding the route by which Tahmuras was 
advancing — a route unknown to the qezelbdS. 

The qezelb&S at once mounted again and prepared for battle, with 
Mohammad Khan Ziad-oglQ Qaj3r, the beglerbeg of Qarabag, lead- 
ing the vanguard; he was accompanied by other emirs from Qarabag 
— Peykar Sultan Iglrml-ddrt^ and Dell Mohammad Sultan Sams al- 
DlnlQ. However, because the emirs had been caught unprepared, 
not all units had mounted or taken up their battle stations before 
XahmCiri^ Khan apF>eared on the scene with five or six thousand 
cavalry and launched a vigorous charge against the Safavid van, 
which was routed. The supp>ort troops for the vanguard, Peykar Sul- 
tan and Dell Mohammad Sultan, were also swept aside. Mohammad 
Khan Ziad-oglQ and a number of his Qajars were killed. T^he Geor- 
gians swept on, without checking rein, and hurkd themselves against 
the Safavid center, where Allqoll Khan and his SamlQs had their 
station. The Azerbaijan auxiliary troops fled without even using their 
weapons, and the center was also thrown into confusion, with men 
being cut down by the Georgians in all directions. Allqoll Khan and 
Esfandiar Beg, both outstandingly brave men, tried to fight on to 
preserve their honor, but soon saw that further resistance was 
futile; they left the field and marched toward Tiflis. en- . 

tered the abandoned qezelb&S camp in triumph and occupied All- 
qoll Khan’s quarters, while his men took over all the qezelb&S pos- 
session. 

Apart from Mobammad Khan Ziad-oglQ, the Safavid officers 
note lost in this disastrous defeat were these: ^oseyn Khan GllanI, 
the governor of KOhdom in Gllan; and the centurion ^oseynqoll 

>A clan of the t^jar tribe. 
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Beg I'ales, the son of Yadegar All Sultan. Esb^q Sultan Mir §ufl 
was wounded. 

Mortezaqoll Khan Gaskarl, the governor of Gaskar, who was 
stationed on the edge of the battlefield, attacked the Georgians in the 
rear after they had swept past him, killed some fifty of their infantry, 
and then joined the other emirs at Tiflis. Allqoll Khan left a garri- 
son at Tiflis consisting of MorscdqolT Beg, the son of Mohammad 
Khan, with a detachment of Qajars and a group of musketeers, and 
retired to Ganja, intending to spend the winter in the ruins of the 
fort there. He reported the disaster to the Shah, who although furious 
at the turn of events, sent comforting letters to Allqoll Khan and the 
other emirs. In military history, he said, victory and defeat have been 
indissolubly connected; they should not grieve too much, therefore, 
at this defeat to the armies of Islam, but await his arrival; with God's 
helji, he said, he would exact retribution on this impious enemy. 

Events in Khorasan This Year 

This year, one of the Uzbeg chiefs named QarA Togma, who had 
risen to prominence in the Balk region, gathered an army of irreg- 
ulars, ultimately some five thousand men, and began making raids 
in all directions. He had already entered Khorasan once and had de- 
scended on the J3m, I^af and BSkarz area and ravaged the region un- 
challenged. Now he returned to Khorasan and clashed with the Jam- 
sldl tribesmen who held the fort at Karok»^ both sides suffering 
casualties. Failing to take the fort, he moved on to the Herat region, 
and finally retired toward Kohdastan with his booty. lioseyn Khan, 
the governor of Herat, sent a scratch force of six or seven hundred 
men against them under the command of Beyram Beg Kasta (squint- 
eyed) Samlu, but after this force had left, he reflected that it would 
not redound to his credit if it was defeated, and so he sent after it a 
second force of two hundred regulars under the command of Kosrow 
Beg (later, Kosrow Sultan, governor of Marucaq). 

Beyram Beg, passing the Uzbeg camp in the Kohdastan plain 
during the night, near dawn fell in with some JamsIdI tribesmen 
who knew its location. He sent out a reconnaissance party that 
reached the Uzbeg camp while some of the enemy were still asleep. 
But those who were awake heard the neighing of the horses, the clink 
of weapons, and the braying of camels. Beyram Beg feared that, in 
6See TAf, p. 168. 
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view of the great numerical superiority of the Uzbegs, if he waited to 
attack until full light and the Uzbegs became aware how few men he 
had with him, his men would be annihilated. Trusting in God, he at- 
tacked at the first hint of daybreak. Seven or eight hundred Uzbegs 
ran in panic for their horses, mounted, and a fierce struggle ensued in 
which the Uzbegs suffered heavy casualties. While the battle was still 
at its height, Kosrow Beg and his two hundred men descended on 
them like a thunderbolt. The Uzbegs heard Kosrow Beg’s trumpets 
sounding, and thinking I^oseyn Khan was upon them, turned and 
fled. The swords flashed from their sheaths, and they returned 

with much booty. It was thought at first that Qara Togma had per- 
ished in the battle, because no trace of him could be found, but it was 
later discovered that he had survived. This single victory by the Sam- 
lus discouraged the Uzbegs from crossing the border into Khorasan 
for quite a while. 

Another event which occurred in Khorasan this year was the mur- 
der of Qazaq Khan, the son of Hoseyn Khan the beglerbeg of Khora- 
san, who was the governor of MarucSq. A number of men from the 
Arolat Cagatay tribe, under their chief Calma Sultan, had come over to 
the Safavids and been allotted fiefs in the Zava and Moliavvalat 
region. Calma Sultan had put to death several leading men of his 
tribe on the suspicion of disloyalty to himself, and those who had 
been supporters of those men were on the point of fleeing in fear of 
their own lives. Another group of Arolat tribesmen had come to 
Marucaq at an earlier date and were still there. I^oseyn Khan, the 
beglerbeg of Khorasan, censured Calma Sultan for his action in the 
presence of the elders of the Arolat tribe, and tried to reassure the 
Arolat tribesmen and dissuade them from leaving. The Aroldts, how- 
ever, declared that Calma Sultan still bore a grudge against them, and 
so they agreed with hoseyn Khan to join their fellows at M^rucdq. 
The whole group would continue in the service of Qaz^q Khan. How- 
ever, they did not keep their word; instead of staying at M^rucSq, 
they left and joined the Uzbegs. 

Their flight caused nervousness and anxiety among the original 
Arolats at Mdrucdq too, and one of the young men of the tribe, a 
servant of Qaz^q Khan and trusted by him, stabbed his master to 
death when the latter was in a drunken coma; no one knew whether 
he had acted on his own initiative, or at the instance of one of his 
kinsmen. As a result of the murder of Qaz^q Khan, the whole group 
of Arohlts, either because they genuinely feared for their lives or be- 
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cause they were secretly disaffected, left Mdruc^q the same night 
and fled in the direction of Meymana. 

The garrison at Mdruc^q did not dare to send anyone in pursuit of 
the fugitives, but immediately reported what had happened to Herat, 
y oseyn Khan was deeply grieved by the death of his son, but it was no 
use fretting, and he bore his grief patiently. He sent a detachment of 
veterans to Marucaq under the command of Kosrow Beg in case any 
further disturbances should break out. When a report on these events 
reached the Shah, he appointed Kosrow Beg governor of Mdrucdq. 

Finally, while the Shah was at Isfahan, Mir *£mad QazvTnl the 
calligrapher was murdered. He was a Ij^asanl seyyed from Qazvin, 
from the well-known Seyfl family of seyyeds. He was a master of 
the art of writing the nasta'liq script, and his letters were well-pro- 
portioned and attractive. Mir ‘Emad was known to be a Sunni; he 
was murdered by a fellow Qazvini, Ost^d Maq$ud, the copper- 
smith, either in an excess of Shi'ite zeal, or to clear himself of the sus- 
picion of being a Sunni — a suspicion that falls on most of the F>eople 
of Qazvin. 

The Shah's Almsgiving during the Month of Ramazan 

Commencing this year, the Shah decided to give away each year, 
in the form of alms to his Shi'ite subjects throughout Iran, the whole 
income for the month of Ramazan, the month “in which the Koran 
was sent down”^ and in which acts of devotion and worship are par- 
ticularly incumbent upon mankind; this income was that which ac- 
crued from divan dues, taxes, leases, and rents from property. In 
other words, during the month of Ramazan, all men were exempt 
from tax demands on the part of the divan, and no creditor was al- 
lowed to hound a debtor. No one was p)ermitted to lay covetous eyes 
on the peasant's bursting ears of wheat, and the threshing floors of 
cultivators everywhere were safe from invasion by tax collectors, who 
could only look longingly at them. The Shah's purpose was that every 
man should be able to spend the month of Ramazan in fasting and 
prayer, with his mind free from financial anxieties. Letters to this 
effect were distributed throughout the Safavid empire, and this 
bounty was added to those already granted by the Shah. 

The Shah also turned his attention to the fines collected by the 

7Koran, 2:186. 
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ahdds (night watch).^ Previous monarchs had neglected to levy the 
amount of taxes under this head which was entered in the official 
tax registers, because the collection of these fines involved judicial 
proceedings and the fining of the guilty parties; it is the function of 
the darUga to lay charges and to collect the ahdds fines, and the prac- 
tice of levying as a separate tax on the public the sum entered in the 
tax registers as ahdds fines has naturally given rise to the suspicion in 
the minds of the taxpayers that they are being taxed twice over. 
When Shah Abbas was reviewing his financial administration, his 
sharp eye spotted this anomaly, which he brought to the attention of 
the accountants of the divan. The accountants all confirmed that the 
Shah was right, and praised him for his perspicacity. This tax was 
reduced throughout the Shah's dominions, and a royal order was 
issued that the chief accountants should enter both taxes, currently 
collected throughout the Safavid empire by financial officials and 
fiefholders, and amounting to the sum of approximately thirty thou- 
sand royal Iraqi toman, in fresh ledgers at a reduced amount, and that 
no alterations should be made in the amounts. I hope that the Shah 
receives his reward for this action both in this world and the next. 


*The abdds were officers under the jurisdiction of the damga (see TM, pp. 82. 149). 
Their duty. Was to piatrol the city at night, to arrest prostitutes, stop brawls in the tav- 
ernl,jMie^ up gambling parties, and so on. 
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Events of the Year of the Dragon, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1025/1616-17, the Thirtieth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas, and in Particu- 
lar the Punitive Expedition to Georgia Led by the 
Shah 

It had been the Shah’s policy to devastate the Kakhetia region of 
Georgia, to subjugate the infidels there, and to convert them to Is- 
lam, and more than one hundred thousand women and children had 
already been taken captive in the course of his previous campaigns. 
When Shah Abbas, who was in Mazandaran, heard that Tahmuras 
had returned to Georgia and had defeated a qeiLelbaS army, his rage 
knew no bounds, and he resolved to lead an army to Georgia to 
chastise those impious people who had dared to slay Muslims. He 
therefore issued a general mobilization call; several thousand mus- 
keteers from Isfahan and other places in Iraq who were on the re- 
serve were called to the colors. The Shah did not consider it expedi- 
ent to meet the Georgian princes, and so he sent Lu^rsab to Astara- 
bad and *Isa Khan to Damavand, with instructions to the local 
governors to keep them in custcxly until he returned from the Geor- 
gian campaign. 

At a propitious time, the Shah left Farahabad and marched west 
along the shore of the Caspian Sea, being joined at intervals by con- 
tingents of the royal army. New Year’s Day fell on Tuesday, 2 Rabr 
I, 1025/20 March 1616.* The customary New Year’s celebrations 
were not held because of the exigencies of the cam|>aign. At the 
rendezvous at Ganja, the Shah was met by Allqoll Khan and the 
other emirs. Pir Budaq Khan Pornak and the emirs who had come 
with him from Azerbaijan were ordered to return and keep watch 
on the frontier, and Ganj All Khan, the governor of Kerman, was 
ordered to accompany him. 

When the Shah reached Tiflis, he conferred the governorship of the 
province of Kartlia on Mirza Khan b. Da’Qd Khan b. Lu^rsab, who 
had embraced Islam during the reign of Shah Tahmasp and had been 
honored by being given the title of khan and the style of **my uncle.” 
From Tiflis, the Shah marched to Kakhetia; T^hmuras, who had 

MOth (dahom) in the text is a mistake lor 2nd (doyyom), which gives 20th March. 
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thought that the qezelbOl, because of the threat of Ottoman invasion, 
would not be able to send an army to Georgia this year, promptly 
fled to BSsI-A^ Q q. 

The Shah divided his army into several army corps, each under 
the command of a senior emir. YOsof Khan, the beglerbeg of Sirvan, 
was ordered to invade Georgia from the east, while the Shah him- 
self advanced from the west; Kakhetia was thus completely sur- 
rounded by Safavid forces. In accordance with the Koranic injunc- 
tion, “Slay all those who attribute partners to God,’’^ the Shah 
ordered his men to spare no male Georgian, to take prisoner the 
women and children, and to plunder their possessions. The Geor- 
gians, finding themselves trapp>ed, fled into the forests to strong- 
holds approached by only one path; wherever possible, they pro- 
tected these defensive positions with ditches and moats. Into these 
strongholds, which the Turks call saqn&q (hideouts), they moved their 
troops, civilians, and belongings. 

Most of these defensive positions lay the other side of the Qanoq 
River, which could be crossed at this time of year only by boat be- 
cause it was in flood as a result of the spring rains. The Georgians 
had concealed all available boats. The Shah therefore left all his 
heavy baggage on this side of the river, in the custody of Nadr Khan 
2u’l-Qadar the keeper of the seal, who was appointed camp com- 
mander, and Kalb ‘All Beg SamlQ, an aide-de-camp. He then led his 
men, who carried only their p>ersonal wea|x>ns, across the river, 
obeying the Koranic injunction: "Strive in the way of God;”^ Because 
of the lack of boats, however, the Safavid army lost many horses, 
camels, and mules. 

Once across the river, the qezelb&S began the methodical storming 
of the Georgians’ hideouts, and every day the heads of the slain and 
prisoners were paraded before the Shah. The centurion I;^oseyn Beg 
Sams al-DTnlQ, who had been sent into the forests by the qUr^b&Sl. 
with a detachment of qUrdls and other troops, came across a major 
Georgian hideout that housed nearly ten thousand families and the 
greater part of the Georgian army. A ditch, filled with water, had 
been dug around this hideout. The only approach was across a nar- 
row wooden bridge. Without bothering to ascertain the size or com- 
position of the enemy force or to make a prudent appraisal of the 

^rhis ** verse" appears to be a synthesis of Koran, 9:5 and 9:36. 

'A rec urrent phrase in the Koran— see 9:41, 22:79, and so on. 
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situation, three or four hundred of the qurcts leapt off their horses, 
swarmed across the narrow bridge into the hideout, and scattered in 
all directions in search of plunder and prisoners. 

The Georgian troops rushed out to attack the qezelbdS. I;^oseyn Beg 
was slow in sending reinforcements, and the Georgians had time to 
cut off the retreat of the men inside the hideout by destroying the 
wooden bridge. The qezelbds, surrounded by the enemy and broken 
up into isolated groups, fought on as long as they had bullets and 
arrows left. They then tried to escape, but most were slain; a few 
men, though wounded, managed to swim across the ditch. The Shah 
summoned yoseyn Beg and gave him a severe dressing down: “You 
had no orders,” he said, “to attack the hideout; on discovering it, you 
should have made an appraisal of the strength of the enemy force and 
of possible approaches. Having got this information, you should then 
have made a report to your superior officer, who sent you on this 
mission. Instead, you sent a group of men, without an officer, into the 
middle of the enemy’s hideout, with no information about it and not 
knowing how the men were going to get out again. If it is true that 
the men charged into the hideout without your orders, your concern 
should immediately have been to protect them by finding alternative 
ways of crossing the ditch and by stationing troops to guard the 
crossing points. You should then have brought up the rest of your 
troops and sent them into action against the hideout in proper battle 
order and with the inspiration of your leadership. If you judged it in- 
appropriate to continue the action, you could then have brought your 
men out safely by the routes you had already prepared.” 

Hoseyn Beg opened his mouth to make excuses for his behavior, 
but since there is no acceptable excuse for incompetence in action of 
this sort, the executioner did not give him a chance to speak. He was 
put to death and his corpse paraded around the camp. After his 
execution, the moqarrab al-b^^zrat Qarcaqay Beg was dispatched to 
the hideout with a strong force. In accordance with the Shah’s ad- 
vice, he ordered his men to cut down trees and construct bridges 
across the ditch at suitable crossing points; he then sent his men in to 
the attack in proper battle order. At various points, the Georgians 
had constructed stockades which they prepared to defend like forts. 
Qarcaqdy Beg, ordering his men not to attack the stockades, brought 
up artillery and smashed them one by one. 

The gdzls then went in to the attack, and fighting continued all 
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day. Both sides broke off the action after nightfall, and the gdzls re- 
assembled and mounted guard for the night. In the middle of the 
night, a group of Georgians from the hideout, estimated at between 
four and five hundred men, equipp>ed with riding horses and pack- 
horses, some on their own, some with their women and children 
lashed across the cruppers of their horses, opened up an escape route 
at the rear of the hideout and fled to the foothills of Dagestan. Next 
day, the Georgians who had stayed behind considered further re- 
sistance impossible, and fled in every direction. They ran into a group 
of qezelbds who were combing the plains, mountains, and forests for 
the enemy, and the men were slain to a man, while the women and 
children were taken captive. The gdzts found much booty in this 
hideout, and the other hideouts they discovered were systematically 
reduced. 

The Shah remained encamped across the other side of the Qanoq 
River for twenty days while the gdzls continued their mopping-up 
operations. Yusof Khan and the emirs of Slrvan, who had been ad- 
vancing from the east from the direction of Zagam, followed the same 
routine. One day, as YQsof Khan and his men were encamj>ed near a 
river, they were attacked by a large force of Christians from Zagam. 
The Christians were almost annihilated, and their homes and terri- 
tory devastated. In short, the whole of Kakhetia was ravaged because 
of the rebellious activities of T^hmuras, and it is doubtful whether 
this area had ever suffered so much destruction since the advent of 
Islam. The number of slain exceeded sixty thousand, and. the number 
of prisoners, including many beautiful girls, exceeded one hundred 
thousand. This was the number of prisoners who were paraded be- 
fore the Shah, but in my estimation, more than thirty thousand more 
persons were taken prisoner but not recorded on the lists of prisoners 
of war. 

Three months had now elapsed since Nowruz. The Ottoman com- 
mander in chief was encamped in the plain of Mus, and the Shah de- 
cided it was not wise to stay longer in Georgia. He returned to Kartlia 
via Mard^nqub, spent a few days at Tiflis seeing that Bagrat Khan 
had everything he needed for the defense of the castle there, and 
then marched to Gokca Dehlz via Akt^bad and the summer station 
of MeyddnjQq. There he remained for three months, the period during 
which the Ottomans might be expected to make a move. 
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The Battle of Salmas, between the Qezelbd.{ Army and 
Takkalu Pasha, the Beglerbeg of Vdn, and the Emirs of 
the Kurdish Subprovinces; and the Death of Pir Budaq 
Khan 

Plr BQdaq Khan, as previously stated, had been instructed to keep 
watch on the frontiers of Azerbaijan, with Ganj All Khan to assist 
him. He had marched in the direction of Salmas to deal with some 
rebellious Kurds, in particular the sons of CazI Beg b. Sahqoll Ball- 
lan, who had seized the fort of QarnT-yarQq by guile and were raiding 
the Salmas area. Plr Bodaq Khan had been joined by Maq$Qd Sultan 
Kangarlu Ostajlu; Salman Sultan sUb&Sl DonbolT; Ebrahim Beg, 
the brother of “my devoted servant” the Vizier of Azerbaijan, with 
auxiliary troops from that province; arid Mohammad TaqI Beg, a 
chiliarch of the regiment of Azerbaijan musketeers. This combined 
force had marched to Qarnl-yaruq, and the Kurds had hastily sent a 
courier to Van to seek assistance from the beglerbeg of Van, Moham- 
mad Pasha, known as Takkahl Pasha, and from the Kurdish emirs. 
In response to this request, Takkalfl Pasha came with his Ottoman 
troops, and Zeynal Khan Mahmiidl, the governor of l^cKab, and other 
Kurdish sanjaq-begs, brought contingents — in all some six or seven or 
seven thousand men. 

Plr BOdaq Khan, who had about five thousand men with him, cal- 
culated the time of arrival of the Ottoman force at Salmas, and his 
calculation was confirmed by intelligence reports that came in from 
his scouts. He then sent a courier posthaste to Ganj AH Khan, re- 
questing him to meet him at Salmas on the appointed day so that 
they might jointly give battle to the Ottornans, but the plan went 
awry. Plr BQdaq Khan’s men arrived at the rendezvous a day early; 
the various units having become strung out on the march, they 
camped in not very good order. Ganj All Khan, on the other hand, 
was a day behind schedule, and had only reached Tasuj. Suddenly 
the qezelbai scouts reported that they had sighted the enemy. The 
qezelbdS emirs, in a state of great confusion, sent Maq$hd Sultan 
KangarlQ with some of his men to hold off the enemy. But before the 
main body had time to form up for battle, the Ottomans had swept 
aside Maq$Qd Sultan’s outriders and were advancing in a comptact 
mass. Maq$Qd Sultan was cut off and unable to regain contact with 
the main qezelbdS force. 

The Safavid auxiliaries stationed in the rear at once took to their 
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heels, and the main body of qezelbdS was overwhelmed. Pir BQdaq 
Khan, conscious of the disgrace of flight, fought on stubbornly until 
two or three of his retainers seized his horse’s reins and started to 
drag him away from the battlefield. Zeynal Khan MabmudI came 
around behind him with a group of his Kurds, and wounded him with- 
out knowing his identity. One of the g&zls gallantly threw himself on 
Zeynal Khan, but was cut down by the other Kurds. At that moment, 
Pir Buddq Khan died of his wound. 

Salman Sultan sGbdSt and Mohammad TaqI Beg nianaged to gain 
the shelter of a walled garden with some of their men, and they kept 
up a steady fire on the enemy through cracks in the wall. The enemy, 
content with their victory, camped on the spot, and collected all the 
qezelbdS possessions outside the walled garden. The next day, they 
launched repeated attacks against the garden, but were driven back 
by musket fire. The news that the Shah was marching back from 
Georgia caused the enemy to retire, and the gallant band in the gar- 
den were able to withdraw toward Tabriz. 

Meanwhile, Ebrahim Beg and other fugitives from the Safavid 
army had reached Ganj All Khan at I'asQj. The latter did not con- 
sider it within his power to go to the assistance of the men holding 
out in the garden, and he fell back on Tabriz, intending to mobilize 
more troops before engaging the enemy. He found panic reigning in 
the city, where the populace hourly expected the arrival of the Otto- 
mans. His own arrival, followed by the news that the Ottomans had 
retired, calmed the Tabrlzls. 

Ganj AH Khan’s report on the situation reached the Shah on the 
march between Aktabad and Gokca DeATz and cast gloom on those 
with the Shah, especially the Turkman^ tribe. The Shah, however, 
received the news with his customary sang-froid, and appointed Pir 
Budclq Khan’s son amir al-omard of Azerbaijan and governor of 
Tabriz, with the rank of khan, in recognition of his father’s bravery. 
SalmAn Sultan silbdSl who had also fought gallantly, was also pro- 
moted to the rank of khan, and Mobammad TaqI Beg received marks 
of royial favor. Hearing that the Ottoman commander in chief was on 
the move, the Shah sent Hasan Khan, the beglerbeg of Hamadan, in 
the direction of Tabriz, and ordered Kalb AH Beg SdmlQ, an aide-de- 
camp, to collect the frontier emirs and keep watch on the border. 

*PTr BOdnq Khan was a Tiirknian. 
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The March of the Ottoman Grand Vizier, Mohammad 
Pasha, toward Azerbaijan, His Siege of Erivan, and His 
Return without Achieving His Objective 

After Sultan Abmad I had wilfully destroyed the chances for peace, 
after preliminary covenants had been sworn and exchanged, Moham- 
mad Pasha (known as Okuz Pasha) had collected a huge army from 
Rumelia, Anatolia, Mentese-Ill, Egypt, Syria, Aleppo, Trablos, 
Trebizond, Upper Mesopotamia, and Erzerum, and from contingents 
sent by the Kurdish sanjaq-begs. It was the largest and most capable 
army ever sent against Iran by the Ottomans. In its ranks were all 
the Ottoman viziers, pashas, and principal officers of state — even the 
yefiiceri’dgdsl (Aga of the Janissaries), who normally never left the 
Sultan's side. The army was equipped with an abundance of guns of 
all kinds. 

The Shah’s first move was to see to the defenses of the fortress at 
Erivan. He sent a force of QSjar qurefts and a strong contingent of 
musketeers from the Isfahan, Khorasan, and other regiments, under 
the command of their respective officers: Mir Fattdb> chiliarch of the 
Isfahan musketeers, an experienced officer especially skilled in the 
art of defending fortresses; Ahmad Sultan Mocakl^ Kords^nl; Molld- 
zada-ye Bafql; and others. This force was sent to reinforce Emir 
Guna Khan at Erivan. From the Kubiklu tribe, too, a group of 
doughty qezelbds, that is to say, men who have a natural desire to 
perform valiant deeds, was dispatched to Erivan with fine promises 
of royal favor if they distinguished themselves. 

The Ottoman commander in chief arrived before the walls of Eri- 
van on 13 Sa'ban 1025/26 August 1616. Thanks to the presence of 
the Aga of the Janissaries and men who were skilled in siege war- 
fare, and of Tiirkca Bllmez, the governor of Akesqa, who was always 
uttering empty boasts along this frontier, the capture of Erivan was 
thought to be an easy matter. More than one hundred thousand Ot- 
toman troops, experts in siege warfare, surrounded the fortress. 
Shah Abbas decided against committing his troops to a pitched 
battle; instead, he divided his army into various corps and dispatched 
them to Erivan with orders to shadow the Ottomans and take advan- 
tage of any opportunity which presented itself to make limited at- 
tacks on a section of the Ottoman camp. The rnoqarrab al-bairat 

^The vocalization of the name of this tribe, which was of eastern origin, is uncertain — 
TM, p. 17, gives merely “M. ch. Ki.” 
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Qarcaqay Beg, who had recently been promoted to khan with the 
title commander in chief of Iran (sepahsdldr-e frdn),^ led one of these 
army corps, which consisted of qurils, goldms, and the pick of the 
retainers of the royal stirrup. Emamqoll Khan, the beglerbeg of 
Pars, was ordered to approach the Ottoman camp from the east; 
I^Iasan Khan, Ganj All Khan, and the other emirs who were at Tab- 
riz with Kalb All Beg Samlu, the aide-de-camp, were ordered to join 
forces with Emamqoll Khan. Dell Mobammad Sams al-Dinlu was 
ordered to approach the Ottoman camp from the west, i.e., from the 
direction of Erzerum, with specific orders to cut the Ottoman lines 
of communication. 

Qarcaqay Beg detached from his corps a troop of veterans, under 
the command of Kalaf Beg sofraci (the sewer),^ and sent them to a 
place called Kona-glr, situated on the slopes of a mountain one far- 
sak north of the fortress, and thus located between the fort and the 
royal camp. The duty of this group was to keep op)en communica- 
tions between the fort and the royal camp, and to ensure safe passage 
for any couriers going between the two. Qarcaqay Beg held his main 
force in readiness to go into action whenever an opportune moment 
presented itself. He sent out experienced patrols in every direction 
to obtain intelligence regarding the enemy. Emdmqoll Khan and the 
other emirs kept constantly on the move, probing the enemies’ de- 
fenses all the time, and maintaining close contact with one another. 
The Ottomans were not allowed to relax for a moment, and were 
forced to maintain a force of up to fifty thousand men ready, for in- 
stant action. In other words, about half the Ottoman army was pre- 
vented from taking part in the siege op>erations. 

When the weather in the Shah’s summer quarters at Gokca Deftiz 
turned cold, the Shah moved his camp to Alakls, near Gokca, which 
has a very pleasant climate. Meanwhile the Ottoman officers were 
prosecuting the siege with great vigor. In several places, breastworks 
and trenches had been pushed forward, and cannon placed in these 
forward positions bombarded the fort night and day; the artillery was 

is probable that this ancient title was revived by Shah Abbas when the qezelbOS 
were no longer the principal, or even the majority, element in the Safavid army, the 
point being that the terms used for commander in chief under the early Safavid em- 
pire, first amir al-omarS and later qUrt^biUlt, were irrevocably associated with the 
qezelbds. 

’The OED defines "sewer” as "An attendant at a meal who superintended the ar- 
rangement of the table, the seating of the guests, and the tasting and serving of dishes.” 
I.e., an officer of the royal household. 
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directed by both Ottoman and European gunners. On the other side 
of the fort, a mound of earth designed to rise higher than the walls 
was gradually being pushed forward. Emir GGna Khan and his men 
expended every effort to defend the fort, and the Shah sent dare- 
devils every day to get an up-to-the-minute report on conditions. 
This evidence of the Shah’s concern and support kept the morale of 
the defenders high, even though they were faced by an enemy re- 
nowned for their skill in siege works. 

One day, the Ottomans made an assault on one of the gateways of 
the fort which had had two or three of its towers destroyed by artil- 
lery fire. But they were repulsed with heavy casualties by heavy 
cannon and musket fire from gunners who, 'without the slightest ex- 
aggeration, were capable of hitting the eye of an ant if it presented 
itself as a target. The Shah thought it prudent to reinforce the gar- 
rison with a thousand musketeers from the musketeers of the royal 
stirrup regiment. The reinforcements moved by night and took up 
their station at Kona-gir with Kalaf Beg, and informed Emir Guna 
Khan of their intention. In the darkness before dawn, Emir Guna 
Khan opened the north gate facing Kona-gIr, and the musketeers 
ran like the wind and hurled themselves into the fort. The impartial 
reader must admit that to pass a thousand armed men through the 
lines of such a huge enemy army and to get them safely into the fort 
was a victory in itself. The (^ums were beaten in the fort to celebrate 
this feat. 

The Ottomans, informed of this piece of audacity, stepped up their 
bombardment and pushed forward their breastworks with redoubled 
energy. One day, the Aga of the Janissaries and Tiirkca Bllmez, with 
several pashas who had had more experience of handling artillery 
than the other officers, came up to the gun p>ositions and directed the 
artillery fire. As chance would have it, a lucky shot from one of the 
cannons in the fort struck the Aga of the Janissaries, Tiirkca Bllmez, 
and a third man, who happened to be standing one behind the other. 

The Ottomans who were pushing forward the mound of earth had 
now reached the ditch and had started to fill it in when the Qajar 
gOzls and other troops from the fort made a sudden sortie against 
them, slew some behind their breastworks and earthworks, and took 
prisoners and captured a lot of weapons. Every day, there were 
clashes between defenders and besiegers. Some of the enemy were 
lurought before the Shah for interrogation, and with one voice they 
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declared that a general assault on the fort was planned for a certain 
day, the point of the assault being an area of the wall where Ottoman 
fire had caused cracks to appear in several of the towers. The Shah 
at once sent a man into the fort to warn the garrison to be on their 
guard that day and to fight like men; at the same time, he ordered his 
emirs to be ready to sound the general advance if the Ottomans 
carried out their plan of attack. 

On the appointed day the Ottoman assault began, and the attack- 
ers were met by determined fire from muskets and bows. The assault 
went on from morning till noon, and the Ottoman dead began to pile 
up against the walls. The Ottoman commander in chief called off his 
men, but only as a ruse, and immediately launched a second attack, 
thinking to catch the defenders off their guard and exhausted. The 
gSzis, worn out by their exertions and weak from not having eaten 
all day, had not yet reached their quarters when a sudden din heralded 
a second assault. They rushed back to their p>ositions on the battle- 
ments and repulsed this second assault too, again with heavy loss to 
the Ottomans. 

The morale of the defenders was now higher than ever, while that 
of the attackers had sunk proportionately. All the defenders had per- 
formed prodigies of valor, but esfiecially the Qajar g&zls. As the 
siege dragged on, a shortage of food began to make itself apparent in 
the Ottoman camp. With the onset of wintry weather, sickness began 
to affect the Ottomans too, and men died every day. The Ottoman 
commander in chief began to despair of taking the fort, and on several 
occasions sent K.al11 Aqa to discuss peace with the Shah, and in re- 
turn the Shah sent first, Saru Beg Begdllu, and second, CerSg Sul- 
tan Gerampta OstajlQ. Details of these negotiations will be given be- 
low, but first, I must describe various encounters between Safavid 
and Ottoman troops outside the walls of the fortress of Erivan. 

Encounters Which Took Place between Safavid and Otto- 
man Troops outside the Wall of the Fortress of Erivan 
during the Course of the Siege 

I have already described how the Shah divided his army into vari- 
ous corps with the object of surrounding the Ottoman camp and 
harrying the attackers whenever the occasion arose. Every day, there 
were clashes between Safavid and Ottoman troops, and the heads of 
the Ottoman dead and the captured weapons were displayed to the 
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Shah. It would take too long to describe all these encounters, so I 
will content myself with describing the principal ones. 

The first of these occurred when the Ottomans, their food supplies 
almos exhausted, sent out a forage party in the direction of KorpI on 
the road to Nakcevdn; this party consisted of grooms under the com- 
mand of a number of mtr-sanjaqs and ala-begs, and having with 
them two thousand horses, mules, and donkeys. Em^mqoll Khan 
led the army of Fars against this forage party; he descended on it like 
a thunderbolt when the Ottomans had reached a village and the men 
had dispersed inside the houses in search of provisions. About one 
thousand five hundred Ottomans were slain or taken prisoner, and 
several thousand horses, mules, and donkeys fell into Safavid hands, 
together with captured weapons. The survivors made their way with 
difficulty back to the Ottoman camp. 

The second encounter occurred soon after Em^mqoll Khan had 
been joined by liasan Khan, Ganj All Khan, and the emirs who had 
come from Tabriz with Kalb All Beg. The whole force was en- 
camped near the river KarrI-cay when it was attacked by an Otto- 
man force of four thousand men and sixty or seventy standards. Qar- 
cSqay Beg’s spies and scouts had reported the approach of this Otto- 
man force, and he had immediately warned the emirs, who had time 
to send their baggage and other impedimenta to higher ground and 
prepare themselves for action. Ganj AH Khan, the governor of Ker- 
man, and BegverdI Beg, Emdmqoll Khan’s lieutenant (vakil), led 
their men in a charge in which some twenty of the Ottoman advance 
guard were killed and a number of others captured. Ganj All Khan, 
who was an old hand at warfare, prudently called his men back when 
the Ottoman main body came in sight and rejoined his own center, 
which formed up in a good position on rising ground. BegverdI Beg, 
being a more impetuous officer, did not immediately withdraw his 
men, but was eventually forced to do so and to rejoin his center after 
losing about fifty musketeers, though not frontline troops. After this 
skirmish, the Ottomans declined battle and withdrew. 

The third encounter occurred between Kalaf Beg and Del^var 
Pasha, who rep>eatedly tried to dislodge the qezelbdS from the vital 
station at Kona-gfr, which kept open the lines of communication to 
the fort. He made one particularly determined effort to assault the 
qezelbdS position, but the qezelbdS made an equally determined 
charge against the Ottomans, and after heavy fighting defeated the 
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attack and returned to their positions. In the course of the fighting, 
Jahangir Khan Baktiarl, a Lor chieftain who was under Kalaf Beg’s 
command, launched his two hundred Lors against a much more nu- 
merous group of the enemy and was almost taken prisoner. But 
aided by fortune (as the name of his tribe suggests),* he and his men 
succeeded in hewing their way to safety. After they had been re- 
pulsed, the Ottomans brought up more troops, but did not dare to 
make another attack, and finally retired. 

The fourth encounter occurred between Maq$ud Sultan KangarlQ, 
the governor of Nakcevan, and a group of Ottoman and Kurdish re- 
inforcements who were on their way to Erivan from Van and Kurd- 
estan. Maq$Qd Sultan intercepted them, slew many of them, and pil- 
laged their baggage; he also intercepted a camel train belonging to 
^afe; Pasha which was on its way to Erivan. 

The fifth encounter involved the capture of an Ottoman baggage 
train belonging to Delavar Pasha and other pashas from Diar Bakr. 
This incident occurred during the Ottoman withdrawal from Erivan, 
and Timur Beg exj-ogla, an aide-de-camp, intercepted this baggage 
train as it was on its way to Van with an escort of Kurds. 

Finally, Dell Mohammad Sams al-Dinlu, who had been sent in the 
direction of Qar$ and Erzerum to keep watch on enemy movements, 
on several occasions intercepted groups of Ottomans and overpowered 
them. He captured the HavoSes who were on their way from Istanbul 
to Erivan with orders for the Ottoman commander in chief; and also 
couriers dispatched by the latter with reports for the Sultan, and all 
these documents were forwarded to the Shah. 

The Withdrawal of the Ottoman Army and Renewed 
Peace Negotiations 

When the Ottoman commander in chief, despairing of being able . 
to capture the fortress of Erivan, reopened peace talks, he accused 
the qezelb&S, through their negotiatcur Cerag Sultan, of having vio- 
lated some erf the conditions of the preliminary peace treaty negoti- 
ated between Na$ah Pasha and the seuir Khan. But the Shah 
denied the charge and asserted that all the conditions laid down in 
the |»reliminary treaty had been observed. It was the Otttxnans, he 
declared, who had broken the preliminary agreement without reason, 

*A pun on the two words baht (fonune) wid yArl (snsisiance). 
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and had recommenced the fighting. What had they achieved, he 
asked, during the holy month of Ramazan, the month of fasting, 
except the shedding of blood and the incurring of loss in this world 
and the next. Now the Ottomans wanted to talk peace again; well, 
his terms had not changed, said the Shah. If Mohammad Pasha 
wanted to discuss the actual terms of the preliminary treaty, QazI 
Khan was still alive even if Na$uh Pasha was not, and he could ask 
him, or any of the Ottoman officers who were with him and had been 
privy to the discussions, such as Delavar Pasha, Baqi Pasha, and 
Flafez Ahmad Pasha. If there was any query about the report of the 
boundary commission, a copy of the text was available, authenticated 
by the seals of these officers. If Mobammad Pasha wished, said the 
Shah, he would send Qazl Khan to discuss matters with these 
pashas face to face. 

It was so agreed, and Qazl Khan went to the Ottoman camp to re- 
affirm the bases of the peace treaty. On 25 SavvSl 1025/5 November 
1616, however, before Qazl Khan had arrived in the Ottoman camp, 
Mohammad Pasha had sent an envoy to Emir Guna Khan to inform 
him that peace had been concluded between himself and the Shah, 
and that consequently he was withdrawing his forces to Erzerum. 
Qazl Khan met the Ottomans on the march. He was received with 
honor by the pashas, who begged him to accompany them to Erzer- 
um, because they were nervous about possible pursuit by the qezel- 
has. At Erzerum, the preliminary peace treaty was reaffirmed on the 
same basis as before; Qazl Khan was then given leave to depart, 
and Mobammad Pasha and the other Ottoman nobles continued on to 
Istanbul. 

During this campaign, the Ottomans lost close to forty thousand 
men, either killed during the siege of the fort or in the various en- 
counters outside the fort, or dying from cold or sickness. Countless 
mules and camels died from lack of fodder. Qazl Khan and his com- 
p)anions used to relate how, in the course of their retreat, the Ottomans 
never stayed more than a night anywhere, and went on without rest- 
ing. At every stage of their journey, an Ottoman cemetery would be 
created as they buried the day's dead. At every stage, too, they left 
behind so many tents through lack of pack animals to carry them that 
it seemed as though the army had not in fact marched. At least half 
the army was forced to march on foot. 

At an early stage of the siege, l&ja All Akbar EsfahSnl, who was 
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descended from the 2u’l-NQnl shaikhs and was a member of the royal 
secretariat, had a dream in which he asked some person he met what 
the outcome of the struggle for ErIvSn would be, and this p>erson had 
replied that ‘‘victory would go to the son of ‘All.” I started thinking 
whether this phrase could be fitted into a chronogram, and I finally 
managed it by dint of adding the words ‘‘the exalted, the saint” after 
‘All.^ All the inmates of the fort, good Shi'ites ail and devoted sup- 
porters of the Safavid dynasty, kept the day of their deliverance from 
the enemy as a festival, and iT^ja Mobammad Yusof Qazvlnl, another 
member of the secretarial profession, devised this chronogram: ‘‘To- 
day is a festival for Shi‘ites.”‘® 

After the withdrawal of the Ottoman army, the Shah sent his heavy 
baggage to Bargosat and went to inspect the new fortress of Erlvdn, 
which had been constructed in the Year of the Horse but had not been 
seen by him. He loaded Emir Guna Khan and the other officers at the 
fort with honors, and conferred on Emir Guna Khan, in recognition of 
his valor, the title of blond lion (sdru aslant). 

It is well known that the Ottomans learned the art of siege war- 
fare from the Europeans and then became superior to them in the 
subjugation of fortresses, because they have captured from the Euro- 
p>eans several fortresses of great strength, such as that at Constan- 
tinople. During the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, the qezelb&S surpassed the 
Ottomans in capturing castles, taking from them several notable for- 
tresses such as the old and new forts at ErIvSn, and the forts at 
Ganja, Samlkl^l, Darband, Tiflis, and elsewhere, all of whith were 
well-garrisoned and provisioned. The garrison at Erivan held the fort 
for two and a half months against more than one hundred thousand 
Ottomans, and Baba Sultan Qalandar QomI, who belonged to one of 
the dervish fraternities which had special initiation ceremonies of 
girding and so on, composed a quatrain on the subject. 

After insp>ecting the fortress, the Shah moved to winter quarters 
in Qarabag. After reviewing his troops at Nakcevan, he sent them on 
leave. He caught up with his heavy baggage at Bargosat, and then 
went on a hunting expedition along the river Kor. Since the subjuga- 
tion of Georgia had still not been completed to his satisfaction, the 
Shah chose the plain of Daneql, on the other side of the Kor, as a 

®The chronogram fatb az pesar-e 'a/f-yc ‘dlUye vail produces the correct date, 
I025/1616. 

words dmad rmrCtz sh7*7dnrd *eyd yield the correct date, 1025/1616. 
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suitable spot for his winter quarters. QSzI Khan, the ^adr, arrived 
from Erzerum and was received in audience by the Shah; he reported 
on his discussion with the pashas regarding the peace terms. But once 
again the hopes of peace did not materialize: A group of high Otto- 
man officials, who held the real power in the state, in their eagerness 
to rise even higher, and in particular to wrest the office of grand vizier 
from Mohammad Pasha, charged the latter with dereliction of duty in 
his conduct of the siege of ErlvSn. As a result, Sultan Ahmad dis- 
missed him from the office of grand vizier and from his post as com- 
mander in chief, and replaced him by Kalll Pasha. 

The following year, the Year of the Serpent (1026/1617), the Sultan 
sent Kalll Pasha to Dl3r Bakr to winter t^ere and mobilize yet an- 
other Ottoman army for the invasion of Iran in the spring of the Year 
of the Horse (1027/1617-18). He was to be joined by JanI Beg Geray 
Khan, the chief of the Crimean Tartars, with twenty thousand men. 
However, “man proposes, but God disposes,” and Sultan Ahmad was 
suddenly taken ill and died. As the deceased Sultan had only infant 
sons, the principal officers of the Ottoman state chose as his successor 
his brother Sultan Mo$tafa, who was known to be. mentally deranged 
and for that reason had not been put to death in the customary man- 
ner on the accession of Sultan Ahmad. After Sultan Mo$tafa had been 
on the throne for six months, a group of nobles, tired of his reign, 
transferred their allegiance to Sultan Ahmad’s eldest son, ‘Osman, 
now a boy of twelve, and deposed Sultan Mo$tafa. 

Sultan ‘Osman proceeded with the plans to invade Iran in the Year 
of the Horse (1027); Kalll Pasha was defeated at the battle of Sarab 
and, like his predecessor, decided after being defeated to resume 
peace negotiations. Once again, not only did the Ottomans gain no 
advantage from this campaign, but their Tartar allies caused a great 
deal of devastation in Ottoman territory. But I will give full details of 
all these events in book III, as I promised, if I am spared to record 
them as Shah ‘Abbas’s reign goes into its second thirty-year period. 

Events Which Occurred While the Shah Was in His Winter 
Camp at D&neqi 

Despite the severity of the Shah’s punitive expedition to Georgia in 
1025/1616, which had devastated and depopulated the country, his 
wrath was still unassuaged, particularly since he had received reports 
that Dell Malek Sirvani, Da’Qd Gorjl, and Tahmasp Qeseql had 
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entered Kakhetia and were busy raising a fresh army from the scat- 
tered survivors of the previous campaign and from among the Geor- 
gian peasantry, who were living a miserable existence, a group here 
and a group there, in the plundered ruins of their homes. The Shah 
delegated the qur^tbdSt, ‘IsS Khan, to take a force of qUrcts, 
goldms, and musketeers to Georgia. The Qeseq district was the first to 
be swept clean; the men were to be put to the sword, and the women 
and children taken captive. 

The Safavid troops discovered where DSi’ud’s hideout was, and 
pushed their way to it through dense forests over paths covered with 
snow. DSI*ud learned of their approach just before they arrived; he 
abandoned his possessions and fled with some of his womenfolk, 
making for Ddgest^n by narrow, snow-filled tracks. His party was 
still in sight when the Safavid troops reached the scene. They pressed 
the pursuit with great determination along tracks so narrow that it 
was quite impossible for two horsemen to ride abreast along them. 
Most of the Georgians sent their women ahead on horseback, and they 
themselves made their way in ones and twos through the forests, pre- 
pared to fight their way to safety. I^Iasan All Beg, the brother of Pey- 
kar Sultan IgTrml-dort, who had outstripped his colleagues in the 
pursuit, was killed by a musketball. The centurion Bagtar Beg Ev- 
oglu, the son of Abu’l-QSsem Beg the abdarboSi (chief of the depart- 
ment which supplied cooling drinks to the Shah), came up and was 
stringing an arrow to his bow when he was struck in the chest by a 
musketball and rolled from his horse. Mir Fattdb £$fahanl, the 
chiliarch, came from behind and leaped on Bagtar Beg’s horse, but he 
too was hit and died later of his wounds. The cost of pursuing this 
small group of Georgians was becoming too great, and as the sun was 
also setting, the pursuit was called off. Once again Da’ud and his 
fellow rebels escaped their appointment with death. 

However, some ten thousand prisoners were taken — the cream of the 
Georgians, ivho had escaped the first punitive expedition but were 
captured this time because their escape routes were blocked by heavy 
snow. The weather was also intensely cold. A great quantity of booty 
fell into the hands of the gdzls. The northern part of Kakhetia, being 
adjacent to the Dagestan border, had always been exposed by raids 
by Dagestanis who were on the lookout for captives. This year, be- 
cause the province of Kakhetia was in such a chaotic state and there 
were no Georgian forces guarding the frontier, the Dagestanis pene- 
trated deeper than usual in their search for prisoners. Only small 
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groups of inhabitants had remained in this part of the province, hiding 
in holes and corners in the forests — but even these few, in fear of the 
Lezg^s from Dagestan, now fled over the border into Kartlia, BaSl- 
AcQq, or Didoeti. This northern part of the province became com- 
pletely depKjpulated. Thus, through the folly of TabmOras, this rich 
province, which had substantial annual revenue, was ruined. Several 
thousand families of the Anisel tribe and Georgians from Zagam 
and neighboring regions, preferring exile to the prospect of being 
plundered and taken captive by the Lezgis, asked to be transferred to 
Mazandaran. The Shah granted their request and moved them to 
Farah^bad. 

The Shah had heard that the people of Daneql, subjects of the 
governor of Ganja, had shown signs of disaffection during XahmQras’s 
rebellion and that some of them had supported him. They had put to 
death a number of Mohammad Khan Ziad-oglu Qajar’s retainers who 
were stationed there. After his arrival in Daneql, the Shah held a 
judicial inquiry; when the guilt of the suspects had been proved, he 
executed the local chief and some thirty or forty of his nobles. Others, 
whose loyalty was somewhat doubtful, were transferred to FarahSbad. 

While the Shah was in winter camp at Daneql, he received envoys 
from the local governors of Dagestan and 'I'abarsaran, who brought 
him gifts. The envoys were given robes of honor and other marks of 
royal favor, and the affairs -of those regions were settled to the Shah’s 
satisfaction. Since this year had been one of signal success for the 
Shah — the Ottomans repulsed from Erivan, and thousands of infidels 
slain — he needed the slight reverse his forces suffered in Khorasan to 
prevent things from being too perfect. Toward the end of the year, a 
raiding p>arty of one thousand two hundred Uzbegs under Mohammad- 
qoll Durman ravaged the Saraks and Herat region. Kosrow Sultan, 
the governor of MarQj;aq, led a body of men against them. He was 
joined by Ebn f^oseyn Khan, the governor of Saraks. Ebn I;^oseyn Khan 
was the son of the celebrated Mir Hoseyn Sultan Firaz-jang, and he 
brought with him a contingent of CagatSy troops who regularly dis- 
played their military prowess in clashes with the Uzbegs along the 
frontier. 

Kosrow Sultan, confident of his own valor, carelessly selected an 
unsuitable site for the battle; strive as he might, he was eventually 
defeated and left the field. Ebn fi^oseyn Khan, an experienced veteran, 
could not bear the disgrace of flight, and so led his CagatSys in a charge 
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against the enemy. His son, Mir Sultan I^oseyn, was killed in this 
charge. Ebn ^oseyn Khan, grieving for his son, was even more de- 
termined not to live now that his son was dead; he fought so stub- 
bornly that, in the end, he and the band of Cagatays with him were all 
killed. The rest of his men then withdrew to the banks of a nearby 
stream and took up defensive positions behind it. They fought on 
doggedly until nightfall, when they were able to withdraw safely. The 
Shah, who always recognized what he owed to those who served him 
loyally, app>ointed Mo^affar I;^oseyn, another son of Ebn ^oseyn Khan, 
governor of Saraks with the rank of khan, and transferred to him his 
father’s fiefs. 

Deaths This Year 

1. The 'Alldmat al-‘Olamd (most distinguished mojtahed) of his 
time, Mirza Ebrahim al-l;^asanl al-HamadanI, about whom 1 had 
something to say in my biographical sketches of seyyeds and the- 
ologians of the time of Shah Tahmasp, in book 1. Mir FanI KermanI 
devised the following chronogram to mark his death: “With a heavy 
heart I told him the year of his death, ‘may the tree of paradise be his 
station.’ ’’ 

2. Seyyed Mobarak Khan, the ruler of the I:lavlza region of ‘Ara- 
bestan. He was a Shi'ite seyyed of pure faith who, after the death of 
Shah Tahmasp, brought that province under his control by the 
strength of his good right arm, and became governor of it. Before his 
accession, he had from time to time been at loggerheads with the 
qezelbai emirs in the area, but, after the accession of Shah 'Abbas, he 
pigged his allegiance to him and sent his infant son, Seyyed Na$er, 
as an earnest of his good behavior. Seyyed Na$er was brought up at 
the Safavid court. This year, shortly before his father’s death, Seyyed 
Na$er was given permission to go to ‘Arabestan. After his father died, 
he inherited his kingdom, but he too died before the year was out. In 
accordance with the wishes of the elders of the tribes in the area, the 
governorship of ‘Arabestan was conferred on Seyyed Mobarak’s 
nephew, Seyyed Rased. 

3. Mir Fattah E$fahanl, the chiliarch, who was killed in action in 
Georgia, as already related. His eldest son was given his pK>sition, with 
the title di Mir Fattah the second. 



Epilogue to Books I and II 

Exponents of the secretarial art and annalists and historians have 
produced prodigious quantities of the most exquisite prose as their 
memorial; although any attempt of mine to emulate them must neces- 
sarily fall short of the mark, and although people say that there is 
nothing new left to say in the world, I offer this epilogue to my 
readers, judging it, thanks to the grace of God, to be not entirely de- 
void of literary merit. 

In the preface to this work, I dared to state that my purpose was to 
write a history of Shah Abbas, who considers himself, such is the 
purity and sincerity of his faith, to be the personal servant of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, the Imam of Muslims, All b. Aba T^leb (the 
blessings of God be upon him and his immaculate descendants!), and 
takes pride in this relationship (which is a mystery). I undertook to 
write my history without undue literary elaboration, and without 
worrying too much about elegance of phrase or the use of metaphor. 
In this way, I hop>ed my history would be a useful tool for other schol- 
ars and historians. Now God be praised that I have completed my 
task, and have recorded in book I the events of the reign of Shah 
Abbas from his birth, when Khorasan was filled with the luster of his 
future greatness, up to the time of his accession to the throne of Iran. 
In book II, I have brought the story down to the time of writing, which 
is the year 1025/1616-17 and completes the first thirty years of the 
reign of Shah Abbas. My hope is that, when the rulers and monarchs 
of the world study his achievements, they will take them as their 
model and exemplar. My hope is, further, that my history will meet 
with the approval of Shah Abbas, and that it will be spared the 
criticism of the envious and the ignorant. Finally, I hope that it will 
pass muster with students of history, and that they will derive enjoy- 
ment from it. God willing, if I am spared, I will continue the history of 
Shah Abbas in a third volume, and so I will leave the real epilogue 
until the completion of that. Verily, God does what he wishes, and 
ordains whatsoever he desires! ‘ 

O Lord, of Thy boundless grace. 

Grant me a place within the precincts of Thy 
throne; 

Turn the night of my misfortune into day. 

Strengthen my heart with the hope of reaching 
this goal. 

'A combinaiion of Koran, 22:19 and 5:2. 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 

Praise and thanksgiving to the Creator of heaven and earth, who 
has given order to this world through the medium of kings who are 
defenders of the faith and dispiensers of justice; and salutations to 
that title page of the book of prophethood, Mobammad (the blessings 
of God be upon him and his family and his pure descendants!), and 
especially to that progenitor of the immaculate Imams All, who 
proves the truth of the Tradition of the Prophet: “I am the city of 
knowledge, and All is its gate” (the blessings of God be upon All 
and all the Imams, who are the rep>ositories of knowledge, the most 
excellent men of the faith, and guides on the paths of designation. 

Readers will recall that this least of God’s creatures, Eskandar 
MonsI, expressed the intention right at the beginning of this work of 
devoting the second book of this history to the reign of Shah Abbas, 
and that book II would comprise two parts: Part 1, from the acces- 
sion of Shah Abbas to the end of the thirtieth year of his reign; part 
2, from the thirty-first year of his reign onward, concluding with 
some rare anecdotes and strange tales of the times. Part 1 has been 
completed (book II). I will now commence part 2 (book III), in the 
hope that God will grant me the years to complete it, and that, wa- 
tered by the springs of his abundant grace, this tender literary plant 
may become green and flourish. “I have no power save through 
God!”i 


Koran, 11:89. 




The Beginning of the Year of the Serpent, Cor- 
responding to the Muslim Year 1026/1617, the 
Thirty-first Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

As previously recorded, the Shah spent the winter of 1025-26/1617 
at Daneql. For the period of the Shah’s sojourn there, pleasant resi- 
dences and bathhouses were prepared, and all the principal officers 
of state built themselves pavilions and summerhouses of wood and 
reeds. Thus the winter passed agreeably, and spring arrived at 9:42 
A.M. Monday, 12 Rabl' I, 1026/20 March 1617, when the sun left 
the sign Pisces and entered that of Aries. After the NowrQz festival, 
when the weather began to get hot, the Shah left Daneql and moved 
toward the winter quarters of Georgia. 

One of the successes which attended the Shah’s arms about this 
time was the capture of the fortress of Qirlanquc, which was held by 
some Georgian rebels. This fort was situated in a |x>sition of great 
natural strength atop a hill, and was not commanded by higher ground 
on any side. The height of the fort was such that, in order to reach the 
garrison’s quarters from the main gate, one had to climb fifty or sixty 
stairs. If this fort, in addition to its rainwater cistern, had possessed 
a spring, it would have been quite impregnable. The proximity of the 
Shah caused the Georgian garrison to negotiate for terms, using the 
ruler of Kartlia, Bograt Khan, as their intermediary, and they sur- 
rendered the fort. The garrison ' was granted quarter; those who 
wished to go to Kartlia and enter the service of Bograt Khan were 
allowed to do so; others were sent to Fara^abad. The Shah placed a 
garrison of musketeers of the royal household in the fort. 

At this juncture, the Shah learned that a number of other Georgian 
rebels, who had escaped the swords of the gSzls, had gathered at 
Qeseq. Since the Shah’s wrath against the Georgians was still un- 
assuaged, he at once sent a detachment of troops against them, and 
followed this up by sending ZamSn Beg, a centurion of the golSms, 
with another force to ravage the area and take prisoners. A large 
number of infidels fell into Safavid hands. The nobles and many of the 
rank and file were put to death; others were taken captive with their 
wives and children, but were put to death on arrival at the Shah’s 
camp. 

When he had dealt with the affairs of Kakhetia to his satisfaction. 
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the Shah marched toward Tiflis, where he was entertained by the 
ruler, Bograt Khan, who was rewarded with marks of royal favor 
beyond his expectation. From Tiflis, the Shah marched to Somketi, 
where he lodged for a few days in the house of Malek Atabeg, the 
grandson of Malek Mirman Somketi, a loyal supporter of the Sa- 
favid house. From there he marched to the summer quarters of 
Gok^a Deftiz, where he spent a few pleasant days on the shores of 
the lake, and in the surrounding countryside. 

The Expedition Sent to Erzerum and Then to Van under 
the Command of Qarcaqdy Khan, the Commander in 
Chief of Iran 

While the Shah was in summer quarters at Gdki^a Dehiz, repeated 
reports came in from his spies that Sultan A^imad, the Ottoman Em- 
pwror, had renounced the preliminary peace treaty concluded the 
preceding year by the Ottoman commander in chief, Mohammad 
Pasha, and at the instigation of the enemies of Mobammad Pasha, 
had accused the latter of dereliction of duty and dismissed him from 
the post of grand vizier, replacing him with Kalll Pasha. Kalll Pasha 
was also appointed the new Ottoman commander in chief, with orders 
to winter in Anatolia and prepare for an invasion of Iran the following 
spring, in conjunction with the Tartar army under JanI Beg Geray 
Khan. Kalll Pasha had marched from Mobammadlya at Istanbul, the 
Shah’s spies reported, with an army of qapt-qollart, or troops of the 
royal household, and was now on his way to winter quarters.. 

After verifying these reports, the Shah decided to lay waste the 
Erzerum-Van area, which any invading Ottoman army would have 
to cross, so that the Ottomans, bereft of provisions, would have a 
hard time crossing this region. Qarcaqay Khan, who was the Shah’s 
proteg^ and had demonstrated his wisdom and ability and deserved 
to be placed in command of this expedition, was g^ven the title of 
commander in chief and disF>atched by the Shah after he had spent 
several days reviewing his troops at Qerek'bolag in the Gokc^a dis- 
trict. The Shah himself marched toward the river Aras, hunting as he 
went. Crossing the river, he marched to Ahar via Gargar. He visited 
the shrine of Shaikh Sehab al-Din Aharl and then, leaving his heavy 
baggage at Ahar, rode to Ardabll to make a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Safavid shaikhs. 

Qarcaqay Khan meanwhile, following orders, had marched toward 
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Erzerum. I^asan Pasha, the beglerbeg of Erzerum and a distinguished 
Ottoman officer, had retreated within the walls of the fort. A group 
of bold spirits among the Ottomans who tried to oppose QarcaqSy 
Khan were swept aside by the Safavid skirmishers and driven back 
into the city; the gdzJs pursued them up to the walls of the fort, kil- 
ling some and taking others prisoner. Qarc^aqSy Khan remained in 
the area for several days and sent detachments of troops to ravage 
the surrounding countryside. The qezelbdS troops did their job so 
thoroughly, that no benefit could be derived from the area as far as 
agriculture was concerned, and the devastation of the regioSi was 
total. 

From Erzerum, QarcaqSy Khan proceeded to Van. The beglerbeg 
of Van was Mohammad Pasha TakkalQ, known as TakkalO Pasha, a 
pasha renowned for his power, daring, and courage. His victory the 
preceding year at Salmas over Pir BQdaq Khan and other Safavid 
emirs had increased his self-confidence immensely. Some of Qar- 
caqay Khan’s advisers had considered it inexpedient to proceed to 
Van, because the qerelb&S had covered a lot of ground in the Er- 
zerum area and their horses were tired and unfit for action. On the 
other hand, they said, TakkalQ Pasha and the sanjaq-begs of Van had 
large forces at their disposal and their horses were fresh; they were 
eager for battle, and the qezelb&S might easily be worsted. A council 
of war had been held, and all the emirs and senior officers had said 
their piece. It had finally been decided, after it had been ascertained 
from travelers that the forces under the command of TakkalQ Pasha 
and the Kurdish emirs at Van did not exceed fifteen thousand, that 
it would be unworthy of the honor and prestige of the Safavid state to 
decline to give battle. All those qezelb&i whose horses were unfit for 
action should be sent back to Tabriz. The remaining forces, a mixture 
of cavalry and infantry, should put their trust in God and march on 
van. 

This plan had won the support of a majority of the emirs, and the 
Safavid army marched. It had not gone more than a few stages before 
Qari'raqay Khan received the astonishing news that TakkalQ Pasha 
had been slain by I^akkail Kurds. 

The Death of Mohammad Pasha, known as TakkalQ 
Pasha, and of Yahya Beg the Son of Zakarld Khan, at 
One Another’s Hands 

According to reports from reliable informants, the story goes as 
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follows; Takkala Pasha, learning of Qar^aqSy Khan’s march to £r- 
zerum, had set out from Van with a force of some ten or twelve thou- 
sand Ottoman and Kurdish troops, intending to ravage the region in 
the direction of Tabriz. When he reached Qara Darra in the district 
of iToy, near Calderan, he heard that Qarfaqay Khan had left Erzerum 
and was on his way to Van. TakkalQ Pasha wanted to mobilize the 
remainder of the mlr-sanjaqs and tribal chiefs in the area and give 
battle to the qezelbdi. But the Kurdish emirs he had with him did not 
like this idea and agreed among themselves to leave him and return 
each to his own tribal base to see to the defense of his own territory 
and castles, because they knew that the qezelbdi would wreak havoc 
on their tribes if they left them defenseless. They strongly advised 
the Pasha to return to V3n and look to the defense of the city; with 
most of his troops gone to protect their homes and families, he would 
not be able to give battle to the qezelbdi. 

al-Dln Khan, the son of Saraf Khan, the ruler of Tiflis, left with 
his men without permission from the Pasha and returned to Tiflis. 
YahyS Beg, the son of ZakarlyS Khan and the chief of the Ijfakkarl 
tribe, planned to follow his example, but the Pasha got wind of his 
plans and determined to prevent him from leaving. He sent a iavoi 
to summon him, but YahyS Beg made excuses and did not answer the 
summons. The iavoi exceeded his authority and began cursing 
Yahy3 Beg and threatening him with his sword, whereupon one of the 
latter’s men, unable to tolerate this affront to his chief, lunged at the 
cavoi with his sword and killed him. TakkalQ Pasha, enraged by the 
news, sent a posse of men to seize YahyQ Beg by force. By the time 
this posse arrived, the I^akkarl tribe was already on the march, and 
YahyS Beg himself was on the point of leaving with his officers and 
personal attendants. Afraid of the outcome of a general free-for-all, 
YahyQ Beg made no open show of resistance, but accompanied the 
Pasha’s men back to his camp. The moment the Pasha saw him, he 
rounded on him and, laying his hand on his sword, rushed toward 
him. 

Several of YahyS Beg’s retainers, close friends of his, thinking that 
the Pasha imen^d to kill YahyS Beg, cast prudence to the winds, ran 
forward, and struck the Pasha with their weapons, whereupon the 
Pasha’s men drew their swords and attacked YabyQ Beg. Both men 
were killed, as were several others on each side. With the two com- 
manders ^'dead, and repcMTU coming in regarding the momentary ap- 
proach the qezelb^ army, confusion broke out in the Ottoman 
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camp as every man looked to his own safety. The Ottomans retreated 
to Van, and the Kurds dispersed to their own bases. 

Fortune indeed smiled on the qezelbsl by dispersing the Ottoman 
army and disposing with such ease of two powerful adversaries. 
Yahya Beg’s ancestors had for many generations been chiefs of the 
I;IakkarT tribe; his family claimed descent from Abbas b. All (upon 
him be peacel), and with the concurrence of Shi’ite circles, counted 
themselves seyyeds. However, since Sunnis count as seyyeds only 
the children of Fatema, the Ottomans refused to recognize their 
claim to seyyedship, and did not use the style seyyed in any of the 
enactments issued in respect of Yahya Beg or his forefathers. Yahya 
Beg’s father, Zakaria Beg, had declared his allegiance to Shah Ab- 
bas, and was constantly sending letters to the Shah in which he ex- 
pressed his loyalty and counted himself a faithful supporter of the 
Safavid crown. Shah ‘Abbas showed him special favor because of his 
^eyyedship and desc:ent from Abbas, and bestowed on him the title of 
khan. However, his son Yahy3 Beg reversed his father’s policy and, 
with Ottoman assistance, deprived his father of all authority and 
seized power over the I;^akkarl tribe. He was hostile to the qezelbdi, 
and committed many enormities against his father. Thus he finally 
obtained his deserts, as the heavens demonstrated such astonishing 
sleight of hand. “How sweet it is to kill two birds with one stone!’’ 

When QarcaqSy Khan and the other Safavid emirs heard the news, 
they pressed ahead with even greater speed; they devastated the Van 
area in the same manner as the Erzerum region before returning to 
Tabriz, where they were received in audience by the Shah. 

Kaltl Pasha’s Expedition to Di&r Bakr and His Dispatch 
of a Force to Hamadan; and the Lull in Hostilities Caused 
by the Death of the Ottoman Emperor Sultan Ahmad and 
the Accession of his Brother, Sultan Mo^fafd I 

The newly appointed Ottcnnan grand vizier and commander in 
chief, Kalll Pasha, had assembled an army for the invasion of Iran 
and had wintored on the frontier; because of the devastation wreaked 
by the qezelb&S in the Erzerum area, he had been fcvced to spend the 
winter in Diar Bakr. He allotted his ally. Jam Beg Geray b. Mobarak 
Geray, ruler of the Tartars, suitable winter quarters, and dispersed 
his Ottoman and Tartar troops , to quarters wherever supplies were 
still availaUe. The Tartars caused a lot of dami^ on Ottoman soil 
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this year. The Shah decided to station Qarfaqay Khan on the frontier 
of Azerbaijan to confront Kalll Pasha; he therefore left him at Tabriz, 
together with a detachment of Safavid troops accused of dereliction 
erf duty in Georgia. 

The Allocation of Pay and Allowance to the Household 
Troops in the Form of Permanent Annuities (Hama-sala)^ 

It had been the Shah’s constant aim to ensure that all the troofis of 
the royal stirrup, down to the apprentices in the royal workshops, 
should have their pay allotted in the form of p>ermanent drafts on 
some stipulated location, so that they might be able to draw their p>ay 
regularly each year from that place, and not have to bother with re- 
peated visits to the paymaster’s office and the dlvdn to seek orders 
for pay and allowances; in this way they would be encouraged to per- 
form their duties zealously. This year Shah ‘Abbas put his plan into 
effect, and gave orders that the whole of the army estimates was to be 
met from local cash revenues. The e'temdd al-dowla Mirza AbQ 
'{'aleb, the vizier of the supreme dlvdn, was put in charge of this 
OF>eration; he was instructed to get together with the scribes of the 
royal secretariat this winter in Tabriz, and to assign the pay of every 
individual in every group at some location suitable to that person, 
bearing in mind the distance to the place in' question from the per- 
son’s home, and seeking to arrange this to the satisfaction, of the 
payee. Each man was to be given a draft in the form of a permanent 
annuity. The vizier and the chief accountants spent four months at 
Tabriz wprking on this task. The author of this history was One of the 
secretaries delegated to help in this work, and I spent four months 
working night and day writing out payment orders under the super- 
vision of these senior officials. 

The Shah meanwhile had moved to winter quarters in MazandarSn 
to prepare himself for whatever trials might face him in the spring. 
Before the end of the year, Kahl Pasha sent a detachment of Ottoman 
troops under Qayes Pasha, together with ‘Omar Beg the mlr-sanjaq 
of the Sohran tribe and a body of Tartars, from Diar Bakr in the 
direction of KarkQya and SahrezOr, with the object of ravaging the 
province of Hamadan. ^oseyn Khan, the governor of Lorestan, and 
Qasem Sultan ImanlQ AfSar, the Safavid officers in charge of this 
section of the frontier, marched against the invaders and came to 

■The hania-sdla was the best type of bardt (draft), since it was assigned on the same 
source or person and did not have to be renewed annually like the yak-sdla (TM, p. 153). 
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grips with them at MahIdaSt. After a severe struggle, the Ottoman 
force was put to flight, and QSyeS Pasha was killed in the battle; 
‘Omar Beg was taken prisoner. The Ottoman army suffered heavy 
casualties, while the Safavid army did not lose any officer of note and 
did not suffer a significant number of casualties. The Shah congratu- 
lated the emirs on their victory and entrusted ‘Omar Beg to the 
custody of ‘Allqoll Khan SamlQ at Rayy. He was not heard of again. 

The Ottoman emperor, Sultan Ahmad I, died this year. According 
to reliable sources, the Sultan fell ill in the autumn after the dispatch 
of Kahl Pasha to Iran and died a few days later at Istanbul, though 
still a young man. His life was cut short because he broke his sworn 
oath, an act expressly forbidden by God and considered reprehensible 
by men. He was buried in a building which he himself had built at 
Istanbul. He had two sons: Sultan ‘Osman, who was twelve years 
old; and Sultan Morad, who was five. The senior officials of the Ot- 
toman empire, and in particular the qtzlar-dqasl,^ an official of great 
influence in the royal harem, decided to pass over the two princes in 
view of their youth and to confer the sultanate on the deceased Sul- 
tan’s brother, Sultan Mostafa. The latter was mentally unbalanced, 
and had for this reason not been put to death by Sultan Ahmad at the 
time of his accession, but had remained in the harem in the care of 
the women. My informants from Asia Minor tell me that Sultan Mo$- 
(afa had been averse to his brother’s policy of sending armies to Iran 
to fight against fellow Muslims and had on occasion given expression 
to his opinions, though whether his remarks stemmed from shrewd- 
ness or insanity it is hard to say. 

After his accession, he decided on a peace policy toward the qezel- 
b&S, adopting this policy either on the basis of his own convictions or 
on the advice of the qizlar-dqasl and other principal officers of the 
Ottoman empire. It will be recalled that a Safavid ambassador, Qa- 
sem Beg the commander in chief of Mazandaran, had been sent two 
years previously to Istanbul in the company of the Ottoman ambas- 
sador, EnjIllQ <!avoS, and the Ottoman prisoners of war who were 
being repatriated from Georgia. Qasem Beg carried with him a letter 
of friendship from Shah ‘Abbas and gifts for the Sultan. Sultan Ah- 
mad, who in his arrogance and enmity toward the qezelbdS had de- 
cided not to proceed with the peace negotiations, had refused to give 
audience to Qasem Beg, and had placed him in custody in the Haft 

^He ranked third in the Ottoman empire, after the grand vizier and the Shaikh al- 
Eslam (see Gibb and Bowen, p. 76 etc.). 
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Qal'a at Istanbul. Q^sem Beg was now summoned into audience by 
Sultan Mo^iafSl, received with proper ceremony, and allowed to de- 
part after delivering his gifts. 

This year, Khan Abmad Khan, the son of Holow Khan Ardaldn, was 
firmly established in the government of his hereditary territories. 
Readers will recall that last year Shah Abbas sent Khan Abmad 
Khan, who had been brought up since infancy in the care of the royal 
household, back to Kurdestan to his father. His father had become 
very old, and the Shah's plan was that, if he died, Khan Abmad Khan 
would succeed him. But Holow Khan, like all human beings, wanted 
to hang on his worldly possessions as long as there was breath left in 
his body, particularly since these possessions included the leadership 
of his tribe and rank and p>ower. He was afraid that his son might de- 
prive him of power, and he became suspicious of him and refused to 
admit him into his presence. Finally, on the advice of some of his 
soldiers, he allotted him land in Sahrezur and the castle of Zalam. 
Some of the Ardaldn tribe gathered around him there, and trouble- 
makers caused relations between father and son to deteriorate. In 
the end, fighting broke out between the two sides, and Khan Alimad 
Khan, who was afraid of his father, withdrew for a while. 

This year, Holow Khan left his seat of government, Ij^asanSbad, in 
order to see to the strengthening of one of his other forts. Khan Ab- 
mad Khan took advantage of his absence to slip into l;^asandba'd with 
a few men, gain entrance to the fort by trickery, and seize possession 
of the fort and all his father's treasuries, filled with the accumulated 
wealth of years. He proclaimed to the Ardal3n tribesmen that he 
would pay grants and bonuses to them, and as a result large numbers 
of them rallied around him and acknowledged him as their governor. 
Holow Khan, because of his great age and physical infirmity, had no 
choice but to accept the fait accompli; with his son’s approval, he set 
off for the Shah’s court. He asked the Shah’s pardon for his past sins 
dl disobedience, and the Shah overlooked them in view of the fact 
that he had sent his son to enter the Shah’s service at court (though 
he had been obliged to do this), and sent him to Isfahan to spiend the 
of his days there. Although Holow Khan had passed his eightieth 
birthday, he did not look more than seventy. 
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The Invasion of Khorasan by the Uzbegs from ^e^dr-e 
Sddman and the Victory of Mehtdb Khan, the Governor of 
Marv, over them 

At the end of autumn and beginning of winter this year, Emamqoll 
Khan Ozbeg, the ruler of Transoxania, sent a force of some thirty 
thousand men from the army of Bokhara to ravage Khorasan; this 
army was under the command of Nadr Togay, the dlv&nbeglb&Sl. 
Crossing the Oxus, the Uzbegs made for Marv; they then rode west 
to Ablvard, and from there swung southwest via Darra Jaz and pil- 
laged the Nishapur area. The Bayat, Camesgezek, and other tribes 
living in the area suffered greatly from their depredations. The Uz- 
begs were proposing to ravage the Mashad' zu'ea when they heard the 
news of Mehrab Khan’s victory over the Uzbeg army from ^e^ar, and 
they withdrew in a panic. 

A force of fifteen hundred crack Uzbeg troops from I;Ie§ar-e Sadman 
had been instructed to join Nadr Togay, and this force had marched 
from I;^e$ar under the command of TQlak Bahador and DQstom Mlr- 
za. The force had bypassed Marv and was several farsahs west of 
that city when Mebrab Khan heard the news and set out in pursuit of 
them with one thousand veteran qezelbdS and expert musketeers. 
When the Uzbegs saw the vanguard of the qezelbdi army, they dis- 
mounted and made a breastwork of their folded tents; they then took 
cover behind their horses and prepared to fight on foot. When Meb- 
rab Khan realized what the Uzbeg tactics were, he ordered his mus- 
keteers forward with instructions to aim at the Uzbeg horses. The 
musketeers carried out their orders, and in the process also inflicted 
heavy casualties on the Uzbegs themselves. Seeing the Uzbeg morale 
flagging, Mebrab Khan gave the order to charge, and the Uzbegs 
broke and tried to reach their horses to escafie on horseback. Some 
were successful, others fought briefly on foot before they were cut 
down. Altogether, five hundred of the Uzbeg force were killed, and 
two hundred and fifty taken prisoner, including both the commanders, 
Talak Bahador and DQstom Mirza. 

Mebrab Khan detailed a troop of gSzJs to go in pursuit of the Uz- 
begs who were fleeing across the plain on horseback or on foot, but 
the Uzbeg commanders begged him in the name of the Shah to call 
off the pursuit and be satisfied with the victory God. had granted him. 
Mebrab Khan agreed. Deeming it unwise to remain any longer away 
from the protection of his fort, he returned to Marv and sent a report 
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to the Shah. He also sent ten prisoners of note, with their officers, 
to the Shah, who put them all to death. Rostam Mohammad Khan b. 
Vall Mohammad Khan, who was in Herat, begged the Shah to re- 
lease the two emirs. The Shah agreed to this and sent them both to 
Herat; some four or five days after their arrival at Herat, however, 
the Uzbeg emirs left the city and fled to I^e$ar. 

This year, Qazi Khan Seyft al-f^oseynl was dismissed from the 
fad&rat, and was replaced by Q32I Sultan Torbatl, a MQsavl seyyed 
from Torbat-e ]^eydarlya and warden of the shrine at MaShad. The 
latter post was given to Mirza Mohsen Reiavl, the son of Mirza 
Olog, who was connected by marriage to the Shah. On the very day 
of his appointment as $adr, Qail Sultan fell ill. After being bedrid- 
den for seven days, he died at Ardabll on the eighth day of his illness. 
Mirza Raft' al-Din, the son of Mir Soja' al-Din Mahmud b. Kallfa 
Seyyed 'All, known as Kallfa Sultan £$fahanl, was now made $adr. 
He came from a MazandaranI family descended from Mir Bozorg, 
the former ruler of Mazandaran. One of their ancestors, Emir Ne^am 
al-Din, had been forced by circumstances to migrate to Isfahan, 
where he had settled. The family had become known as the Kallfa 
seyyeds. Mirza RafI' al-Din came to court from Isfahan and as- 
sumed the post of fadr with full independence in office. He was an 
extremely learned man, and a person of integrity and charity. His 
father, Mir Soja' al-Din Mahmad, had been one of the most learned 
theologians of his time, and I said a few words about him in Book I 
under the head of seyyeds and ‘olamd of the time of Shah Tahmasp. 

Deaths of Notable Persons This Year 

1. Qail Sultan, mentioned above. He had come to Iraq during the 
troubles in Khorasan, had come to the notice of the Shah by virtue of 
his ability, and had been appointed to high office. After the recon- 
quest of Khorasan, he had been appointed governor of Torbat-e 
^eydatlya and warden of the shrine at Ma§had. He discharged these 
offices for twenty-one years to the complete satisfaction of the Shah. 

2. Seyyed Na$er, the son of Seyyed Motarak, the ruler of 'Arab- 
estan-e Haviza; he was related by marriage to the Shah. At the Shah’s 
orders, he had gone to Ij^avlza the previous year and assumed the 
position of ruler after his father’s death. This year, he became serious- 
ly ill an4 died. Some people think he was poisoned by one of the 
women in the harem who had had a son by Seyyed Mobarak and had 
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been incited by Arab troublemakers to murder Seyyed Na$er. God 
alone knows the truthi Since this other son of Seyyed MobSrak was 
still a child, the governorship of the province was conferred on Sey- 
yed Ra§ed, his nephew. Seyyed N9$er was a humble man, who al- 
ways treated people with great magnanimity. He was so good-natured 
and self-controlled, in fact, that the fiery part of one’s nature which 
is most necessary to kings and governors was almost completely 
lacking in him. 

3. MlrzS Rail b. Mirza TaqI, an E$fahanT seyyed of the highest 
rank, of the family of Sahrestan seyyeds; he was connected by mar- 
riage to Shah Abbas. While the court was in its summer quarters at 
Gokca and Meydanjflq, he was afflicted by some stomach disorder, 
but rarely bothered to have treatment for it. He accompanied the 
Shah from Ahar to Ardabll, and there his illness became more severe; 
he was afflicted by diarrhea, and daily grew weaker. When the court 
left Tabriz to return to Iraq, he was too weak to mount his horse and 
had to be carried in a litter; he died at Zenjan. His body was taken to 
Qom and buried near the tomb of Fatema. The Shah, much affected 
by his death, gave his office of $adr in the first instance to his son 
Mir §adr al-Dln Mohammad, his own grandson through his daugh- 
ter. In view of his extreme youth, his cousin Mirza RafI' was initially 
appointed his deputy, but eventually Mir $adr al-Din became fodr 
in his own right, was honored by a marriage alliance with the Shah, 
and was made keeper of the seal of the Fourteen Immaculate Ones, 
an office which had belonged to Mirza Rail. 

4. yeydar Sultan BegdllO Samlu, the eSlk-aqOslb&Sl-ye haram,^ 
died in office this year at Isfahan. Hfs post was given to AbQ Qasem 
Beg the Sbddrbalt (keeper of the royal pantry), and the latter’s F>ost 
was given to his brother, CelebI Beg, The deceased was a member of 
the BegdIlQ clan of the SamlO tribe, and he and his brothers had at- 
tracted the Shah’s attention by their devoted service. They enjoyed 
the Shah’s confidence, and had become powerful and wealthy, l^ey- 
dar Sultan’s assets, which amounted to nearly two thousand Iraqi 
tom&n, were inherited by his son NOr al-Dahr Beg, a level-headed 
young man of excellent behavior. 

5. Mohammad Reia Beg, the head of the torchbearers,^ who had 
been sent to India as ambassador to Jahangir the Mogul Emperor. 

>See Savory. El‘, Vol. IV, p. 118. 

*On his duties, see TM, p. 138. 
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He had just obtained leave to deptart and had set out on his return 
journey to Iran, when he died at Lahore. He was born at Herat; as a 
youth, he had been in attendance on the young prince Abbas in that 
city, and had been placed in charge of the torchbearers’ department. 
His luster remained undimmed to the end of his days. He was a per- 
sonable young man, a good conversationalist, and a connoisseur of 
poetry. He had an expansive manner, and his talk was larded with 
colorful and witty remarks. His son succeeded him in office. 



Events of the Year of the Horse, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1027/1617-18, the Thirty- 
second Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

Nowruz this year fell on Wednesday,* 23 RabI' I, 1027/20 March 
1618. The sun left the sign Pisces and moved into the sign Aries on 
Tuesday, after completing seven hours and nine minutes of its jour- 
ney. The Shah left FarahShad and traveled to Qazvin via MSzandaran 
and Firuzkuh, indulging in some hunting on the way. He spent two 
months at Qazvin in residence at the Bag-e Sa'adatabad, and issued 
general mobilization orders naming Soltanlya as the rendezvous. 
The Shah was still at Qazvin when he heard that Sultan Mo$tafa 
had been deposed, and that Sultan Ahmad’s son, Sultan ‘Osman, had 
been put on the throne. 

The reason given for the deposition of Sultan Mostafa, and one 
which makes sense, was that K.alll Pasha, who was away in Diar 
Bakr on an important campaign, had not been consulted, and it was 
contrary to Ottoman practice to make a decision of this kind without 
the advice of the grand vizier. The decision to put Sultan Mostafa on 
the throne had been taken primarily by the qtzlar-dq&sl and other 
n(}bles in Istanbul. K^alTl Pasha refused to accept their decision, citing 
in justification of his attitude Sultan Mosiafa’s deranged mind, which 
was a fact known both to friend and foe and was responsible for a 
lack of confidence in the Sultan. He asserted that Sultan Mosfafa was 
not capable of holding such an important position as that of Sultan, 
and that Sultan Ahmad’s son ‘Osman, even though he was young, 
was a better man for the |X)sition; he would soon reach maturity, he 
said. As a result of all this, six months after the accession of Sultan 
Mostafa the Ottoman nobles urged him to abdicate voluntarily in 
favor of Sultan ‘Osman, which he did, retiring once again to his 
habitual way of life as a recluse. 

The Ottomans sent a long letter to Shah Abbas, embellished with 
a preamble, an enumeration of all his customary titles and the usual 
polite phrases. This letter was brought to the Shah at Qazvin by the 
^avoS, I;lasan Aqa, and a retainer of QSsem Beg the commander in 
chief of MazandarSn (Qasem Beg himself had returned from his em- 
bassy to Istanbul after the accession of Sultan Mo$iafa). The gist of 
the letter was as follows: 

'23 RabI' I was a Tuesday. 
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It has pleased God to take the life of my father, 

Sultan Abmad, while he was in the prime of life and 
at the beginning of his reign. My esteemed uncle, Sul- 
tan Mo$tafa, agreed to leave his solitary way of life 
and take charge of the state for a while, but he 
longed to return to this way of life, and has now 
agreed to do so and to hand over the throne to me. 

I have received ambassadors from near and far con- 
gratulating me on my accession. Kalll Pasha, who 
was entrusted by my father with the task of settling 
the problems of the frontier with the qezelbdS, has 
now been given full authority by me to determine 
this question of peace or war. 

When the Shah had perused this letter from Sultan 'Osman, and 
another communication from Kalll Pasha, he perceived in them a 
desire to make peace. To alleviate the lot of God’s people, and pre- 
vent further strife, he accordingly reciprocated by sending as his am- 
bassador to Kalll Pasha Mirza Mobammad I;;Ioseyn AbharT, a vizier 
and member of the secretariat. His message was as follows: 

In the time of Sultan Alimad, peace terms were 
negotiated through the good offices of Na§Qb Pasha 
and other well-wishers, and I sent as my ambassador 
to the Porte Qazl Khan the ^adr, a distinguished 
seyyed and theologian. In the presence of the moftt, 
the chief qdzl, and other Ottoman dignitaries, these 
peace terms were approved and further exchanges 
of envoys took place. Suddenly, without any in- 
fringement of the peace terms from this side, Sultan 
Abmad broke his oath and dispatched Okiiz Mobam- 
mad Pasha with a large army against Erivan. Your 
Majesty well knows that this expedition led to noth- 
ing but loss of life among both the military and 
civilians. Sultan 'OsmSn has now made you his 
plenipotentiary in the matter of peace and war; I 
still desire p>eace, and my terms are the same as be- 
fore. If you are minded to conclude peace on these 
same terms, which were repeatedly agreed upon with 
Okuz Mobammad Pasha, what could be better? God’s 
servants will once more be able to live in peace and 
security, without being trampled underfoot by mar- 
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ching troops, and pilgrims to Mecca will once more 
be able to perform the pilgrimage unmolested, and 
will offer prayers for the continuance of both realms, 
and both p>arties will obtain rewards from such a 
pK>licy. If, however, you desire war, I am ready for 
that too, and let fate decide between us. 

After sending this message to K.alll Pasha, the Shah marched 
toward Azerbaijan and spent several days in the summer quarters 
of KalkSi- Of the great emirs, he retained at his side ‘Isa Khan the 
qurctbaSt, ‘Allqoll Khan SamlQ, and a number of other principal 
officers of state and moqarrabs. The rest of the emirs he sent on to 
Tabriz to join Qarcaqay Khan, the commander in chief, with orders 
to be ready for action. 

J^alll Pasha’s March to Azerbaijan and Related Events 

Shortly after the arrival of spring, Kalll Pasha, having been joined 
by the frontier sanjaq~begs of Anatolia and Syria with their troops, 
left his winter quarters and marched toward Azerbaijan. £n route, he 
was met by the Iranian ambassador Mlrz3 Mohammad f:Ioseyn. 
Kali I Pasha gave the previous ambassador, Qasem Beg, leave to de- 
part, and sent him back to the Shah with an envoy of his own and a 
message in which he declared his sincerity and his concern for the 
welfare of all Muslims. "The Shah knows well,” he said, “that every- 
one has his enemies who find fault with him, and that troublemakers 
lurk on all sides who represent his virtues as defects and parade them 
before the eyes of all. By divine decree and the orders of the emperor, 
the Ottoman army is now on the march under my command. This 
action is made necessary by the interests of the state and the exi- 
gencies of the moment; I hope you will agree that 'the man who is 
only obeying orders is guiltless.’ I cannot turn back and endure the 
taunts of my enemies. However, when our two armies near each 
other, I pray that God the Compassionate will find some solution 
which is in accordance with His will, with the well-being of his people, 
and with the interests of both parties.” 

QarcaqSy Khan, stationed at Tabriz, learned that Kalll Pasha had 
not given a clear answer on the question of peace and war, but had 
left the outcome in the- hands of fate. Without express orders from the 
Shah, Qari^aqay Khan could not give battle to the Ottomans; but in 
order to protect lives and property, he removed all civilians from re- 
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gions through which the Ottomans were likely to march, and he also 
evacuated all civilians from the city itself. He then awaited orders 
from the Shah. When the Ottomans reached Tabriz, they found the 
city stripp>ed of military stores, and were unable to stay more than 
five days; on the sixth day, they moved to the village of Fahvasfanj, 
three farsaks southeast of the city. 

The Shah meanwhile had moved from Baikal to Ardabll, and had 
visited the tombs of Shaikh Safi al-Dln and his other illustrious an- 
cestors to invoke their aid in the coming struggle. At Ardabll, the 
Shah received in audience Qasem Beg the commander in chief of Ma- 
zandaran and 'Osman Aqa, K^alll Pasha's ambassador, who uttered 
all manner of smooth and deceitful words. The Shah replied: "Since 
Kalll Pasha talked of his desire for peace, I have thus far restrained 
the qezelbds jdnd have forbidden them to give battle. But your actions 
do not match your words, and to advance thus with so little circum- 
spection can lead to only one result — battle." The Ottoman envoy 
made excuses; KalTl Pasha's advance beyond Tabriz, he said, had 
been forced on him by lack of provisions; the Ottoman army had ad- 
vanced to its present position so that it might not suffer hardship 
from lack of food during the peace negotiations; "in other words," 
he said, "we shall be your guests for a few days." 

The Shah dismissed 'Osman Aqa and sent Qasem Beg back to 
I^alll Pasha with appropriate messages. Although the Shah was fully 
confident that he would be the recipient of God's favor and of the 
support of all pure souls in the holy places, and although he had great 
faith in the ability of the holy spirits of the Safavid shaikhs to protect 
the region, nevertheless, just to be on the safe side, he ordered all 
civilians to be evacuated from Ardabll and dispersed in the surround- 
ing countryside, where they might be safe from harm. In addition, 
since the ambassadors had returned by way of QarcaqSy Khan's 
camp at Saqinsara near Sarab, prudence dictated that the location 
of the camp should be changed. A new campsite was selected, and 
the heavy baggage was sent on ahead. 

The very morning that Qarcaqdy Khan proposed to strike camp 
and move to the new site, his scouts came in with the news that the 
Ottomans were close at hand and about to give battle. His emirs 
gathered around him in a great state of perturbation, because there 
was no time to inform the Shah and get instructions from him. While 
their council of war was still going on, the advance guard of the Ot- 
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toman army came in view and was almost upon them. The emirs had 
no alternative but to agree to fight, and Qarcaqay Khan set about 
making his battle dispositions. 

Qarcaqay Khan's Victory over Kdlil Pasha and the Tar- 
tars, and the Conclusion of Peace 

The following account of the battle is based on reix)rts from re- 
liable sources. janT Beg GerSy, the ruler of the Crimean Tartars, had 
gone to the Ottoman commander in chief, Kahl Pasha, together with 
a number of emirs, pashas, and prominent warriors from the area, 
and had discussed with him the problem of how to deal with the 
qezelbds, “The Tartar army has been on Ottoman soil now for several 
years, waiting to invade Iran,** they said, “and people*s land and 
property have suffered heavily in consequence. No positive result can 
be expected from this policy. The Tartar army cannot remain longer 
in these regions, and insists on giving battle. We advise you,** they 
said, “to give battle to Qarcaqay Khan; if we are victorious, we have 
achieved our object. If we are defeated, at least we will not be taunted 
with cowardice and accused of failing in our duty.** Although this 
plan ran counter to the negotiations in which Kalll Pasha had been 
engaged, this group argued its case strongly and succeeded in con- 
vincing the Pasha that he ought to give battle. According to the most 
reliable account, the Tartar army at that time did not number more 
than fifteen thousand men, and Kalll Pasha detailed an additional 
thirty-five thousand men, Ottomans and Kurds, under the command 
of Hasan Pasha, the beglerbeg of Erzerum, who held the rank of 
vizier. Others put the Ottoman forces at forty thousand men, and the 
total number of men committed to battle at sixty thousand; but the 
former account is the more reliable. 

This combined Ottoman-Tartar army had left at night and marched 
from their camp at ArestanSb, situated four farsabs from the qezeU 
bas camp at Saqinsara. Qarcaqay Khan stationed his household 
troops, some twenty thousand men, in the center; the Samlu gdzls and 
others were stationed on the right, under the command of Zeynal 
Beg Begdilu Samlu and Emamqoll Khan, the beglerbeg of Ears, on 
the left; he then set his whole army in motion, and marched in battle 
array, with center, right and left wings, skirmishers and advance 
guard all in their proper stations, toward the enemy. The outriders 
of the two armies made contact at a place called Pol-e Sekasta (Bro- 
ken Bridge), and heavy fighting ensued. 
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The Ottomans launched such determined attacks that they appeared 
to be getting the upF>er hand. Zeynal Beg Begdilu, (earing a Safavid 
defeat, led his SdmlQ centurions and qUrcis, and his Afsars of the 
ImSnlu clan, in a furious charge against the Ottoman center, despite 
his inferiority in numbers. The impetus of his charge carried him to 
the heart of the Ottoman center, where he and his men inflicted 
heavy casualties on the enemy. Simultaneously, Emamqoll Khan, 
who had fought off repeated Ottoman attacks on his sector, also led 
his men in a charge against the Ottoman center, which was thrown 
into disorder by this combined attack and turned to flee., ^asan Pasha, 
the beglerbeg of Erzerum, was taken prisoner by the qurift Sdh-geldl 
ev-oglQ; since I;;Iasan Pasha was severely injured and was unlikely to 
live, he was put to death by the qurci and his head taken to Zeynal 
Beg. The latter sent it on the commander in chief. Mobammad Pasha, 
the beglerbeg of Van, was taken prisoner by a SamlQ qUrHi of the 
Imanlu clan, and many other pashas and officers of note were either 
killed or captured. 

JanI Beg Geray’s cousin, Sahln Geray Khan, who had declared 
his allegiance to the Shah when the latter was in Georgia, was sta- 
tioned in the Safavid vanguard, and the two cousins therefore con- 
fronted each other. Some of Jani Geray's experienced men, appre- 
hensive of some harm coming to the Khan, had persuaded him to 
move some distance away from his standard. When the Ottoman 
ranks broke, janl Geray at once turned and fled. Most of his men, 
however, fell beneath his standard, and his vakil, Mlrza Beg Aqa, 
who was his chief administrator (jomlat al-molk) and wielded im- 
mense power among the Tartars, was taken prisoner with some 
eighty Tartar princes and sons of emirs. Mlrza Beg Aqa and a few 
others were spared; the rest were put to death. The Safavids captured 
some seventy or eighty Ottoman standards, termed a/ay, each be- 
longing to a field officer.^ 

After his victory, Qarcaqay Khan restrained his center, composed 
entirely of household troops, from pursuing the enemy, and sent 
couriers to recall the troops of his right and left wings currently en- 
gaged in pursuit of the Ottomans. He took these steps for several 
reasons: In the first place, he suspected that the enemy might have 
troops in reserve (called by the Turks bosH) ready to ambush the pur- 
suers, and so military prudence dictated that he not commit his 

^Alay in Turkish means an array or formation of troops (Gibb and Bowen, p. 51); 
see Gibb and Bowen, index, for the status and duties of the alay-begs. 
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center to action. Second, he had fought this battle without permission 
from the Shah, and so he did not dare to go further than he already 
had. Third, the day was drawing to its close. However, the Khan’s 
orders were not obeyed to the letter, because his men’s blood was up, 
and some of them slipp>ed away and pursued the enemy as far as the 
Sebll pass, three farsabs from the battlefield, and returned in triumph. 
They kept quiet about the matter, in the manner of subordinates, and 
it only came to light later. 

Qarcaqay Khan sent an immediate report to the Shah and then 
marched to rejoin his heavy baggage, which had reached Kord-kandl. 
The next day, he took stock of the heads of the enemy dead, the cap- 
tured weapons and standards, and congratulated those who had 
distinguished themselves in the battle. The names of about fifteen 
thousand enemy dead were recorded; the Safavid army, protected by 
God, did not lose a single officer of note. The goldm Yusof Beg took 
the news of the victory to Ardabll, and was followed by Mohammad 
TaqI Beg Tabrlzl, a chiliarch of the Azerbaijan regiment of mus- 
keteers, who gave the Shah fuller details and a complete list of the 
names of the prisoners. Mohammad Pasha, the beglerbeg of Van; 
Mirza Beg Aqa-ye Tatar; and several other prisoners were presented 
to the Shah, who received them with kindness. 

When the Ottoman survivors streamed back to Kalll Pasha’s camp, 
the latter’s first reaction was panic, thinking that the whole qezel- 
baS army would soon be about his ears. The sons of Kandan Aqa, who 
had been in attendance on the Shah for some time and had made 
their escape during the expedition to Georgia and were currently in 
the Pasha’s retinue, were familiar with qezelbaS practice. They as- 
sured the Pasha that no qezelbdS emir would dare to take indepen- 
dent action of this sort without instructions from the Shah. The battle 
which had just been fought had been forced on the qezelbdS emirs 
before they had had time to obtain orders from the Shah. 

Their words reassured the Pasha, who started thinking rationally 
again. He advanced several stages and sent another envoy to the Shah 
to reopen peace talks. He talked more enthusiastically about peace 
than he had on the previous occasion, and he absolved himself from 
blame for the battle, blaming this on the Tartar ruler and a number 
of his less experienced officers. He asked the Shah to appoint as his 
ambassador a high-ranking qezelbdS officer, whom he could send to 
the Ottoman court furnished with a covenant regarding peace sealed 
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with the Shah*s seal. Such a covenant, he said, would give assurance 
to well-disposed persons in both camps, and would be a guarantee to 
both parties that there would be no retreat from this position. Once 
the ambassador had made his formal greetings to the Ottoman Sul- 
tan, the peace negotiations could be carried on through the good of- 
cies of himself, and would be concluded to the Shah’s satisfaction in 
a manner that protected the peace from future violations. Italll Pa- 
sha said in conclusion that he would stay a few days on Iranian 
territory as the guest of the Shah, to await the arrival of the ambas- 
sador bearing the Shah’s covenant. During this time, no action would 
be taken by him which might prejudice the peace negotiations. After 
the Shah’s plenipotentiary had arrived, said Kalll Pasha, he would 
send back MlrzS Mobammad Hoseyn and the other servants of the 
Shah who were at his camp. 

Shah Abbas had initially been willing to conclude peace on the 
basis of the treaty signed between Shah Tahmasp and Sultan Siiley- 
man, and he had sent to the Porte QazI Khan the ^adr, one of the 
most eminent seyyeds in the whole of Iran, with full powers to nego- 
tiate on these terms. Since then, Ottoman armies, for no apparent 
reason, had broken the truce by invading Iran. Although on every 
occasion Safavid arms had been victorious, the Shah had agreed, 
whenever the Ottomans once more wished to discuss peace, to make 
peace on the same terms as before, in case people should accuse him 
of having broken the truce for the sake of obtaining more advanta- 
geous terms. So on this occasion too, the Shah accepted Kalll Pasha’s 
excuse^ and released Mohammad Pasha, the beglerbeg of Van, who 
was a well-disposed person and an officer of great integrity, and 
several of the other prisoners. He also acceded to the Ottoman com- 
mander in chief’s request to appoint a qezelbaS officer as plenipo- 
tentiary, and nominated as his ambassador Yadegar All Sultan 
Tales, who was an experienced officer of proven worth, just back 
from a mission to India. He had been promoted to the high office of 
bolafd. This officer was dispatched to Kalll Pasha with the stipulated 
covenant, suitable gifts, and a friendly letter from the Shah. 

Since Kalll Pasha had substituted amity for enmity and had said 
that he and his men were the Shah’s guests, the Shah’s native gen- 
erosity and his natural inclination to extend hospitality to his guests, 
be they friend or foe, led him to set aside the ordinary protocol reg- 
ulating the behavior of the rulers of this world, and to send Kalll 
Pasha and his officers the ingredients of a banquet. He accordingly 
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designated for the Pasha’s use five hundred camel loads of flour, rice, 
cooking fat, sugar, candy, preserves, sheep, all kinds of fruit, and 
other foodstuffs, together with fodder for their animals. These sup- 
plies were sent to Qarcaqay Khan, with orders to the commander in 
chief to deliver them to the Pasha whenever the time was right. When 
this news reached Kalll Pasha, he at once struck camp and retired. 

The Shah knew that the Ottomans always looked to the long-term 
advantage and were capable of great guile, and he had on numerous 
occasions learned by experience that their actions did not necessarily 
match their words. It occurred to him to wonder, therefore, whether 
Kalll Pasha had been deceiving him on this occasion too, and his talk 
of peace was merely a ruse to keep the* qezelbdS quiet and enable 
him to withdraw his troops in safety from Iran. He therefore instructed 
Qarcaqay Khan and his emirs to shadow the Ottoman army as it 
withdrew. “I have given my covenant,” he said. ”If the Ottomans 
are sincere in their desire for peace, the Pasha must soon send a re- 
ciprocal covenant bearing his seal, for the Sultan has made him his 
plenipotentiary; this covenant must also be sealed by the other of- 
ficers of the Ottoman state who are with him, such as the qdzt and 
the mofti, and must be sent to me by the hand of my earlier envoys 
who are still with him.” 

Following orders, Qarcaqay Khan and the Safavid emirs shadowed 
Kalll Pasha’s army as far as Caman-e Aktakana near Marand. At 
each stage, they camped so close to the enemy that each side sould 
clearly see the other’s tents. KalTl Pasha was proposing to take no 
action until the new Iranian ambassador arrived, but the sons of 
Kandan Aqa spoke frankly to him and to the Aqa of the Janissaries 
and the qizlar-dqdsi, both officers of the highest rank in the Ottoman 
empire. “The fact that the qezelbds are shadowing us so closely,” 
they said, “is a sure sign that they have received permission from the 
Shah to attack us if necessary. If you are serious about the peace ne- 
gotiations you have initiated, you must send back the Shah’s earlier 
ambassador with the covenant which they have requested, in terms 
acceptable to the Shah; do not quibble over matters of detail. If you 
do not do this, you had better be ready to fight the major battle which 
is undoubtedly imminent.” 

Since the Ottoman army had been seriously weakened by the loss 
of the Tartars and was beginning to look more and more ragged the 
nearer it got to Ottoman territory, the Pasha was of the opinion that 
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it was in no fit state to fight. He therefore decided to strengthen the 
bases of peace, and he dispatched to the Shah by the hand of Mirza 
I;;Ioseyn a covenant sealed by himself, the q&il-ye 'askar, the moftl, 
and his senior army officers. When the latter reached QartiaqSy 
Khan’s camp, the Safavid commander in chief released to the Otto- 
mans the Shah’s gift of food, and forwarded Mirza I;loseyn to Arda- 
bll, where he was received by the Shah, who at once dispatched 
Yadegar AH Sultan to Istanbul. The final stages of the conclusion of 
peace will be described in my account of events next year, God 
willing. 

Qarcaqay Khan returned with his troops to Torkoman-kandl near 
GarmrOd, where he received orders to review his men and send them 
on leave. The Shah himself, with his personal attendants, returned to 
Tabriz, where he devoted his energies to restoring life to normal for 
the ordinary citizens of the area. Qarcaqay Khan was appointed 
governor of the city and amir al-omard of the whole province of 
Azerbaijan. Safavid losses in this whole campaign had been extra- 
ordinarily light: apart from a few musketeers who lost their lives 
early on at Kosrow Shah near Tabriz, when they unexpiectedly ran 
into a Tartar patrol, and four or five junior qezelbdS officers killed 
by musketballs in the battle at Pol-e Sekasta, no one else of note had 
been killed. God is the repository of all knowledgel The Shah, having 
ascertained the losses suffered by the pheasants as a result of the pas- 
sage of the Ottoman army through Azerbaijan, generously comp>en- 
sated them from the funds of the supreme dlv&n for the fujl amount 
of theip loss and something in addition. The p>easants, overjoyed at 
the Shah’s munificence, offered prayers for his well-being. The Shah 
then returned to Iraq. 

The Arrival at the Shah’s Court of Various Foreign Em- 
bassies 

I have previously mentioned the dispatch by JahSnglr, the Em- 
p>eror of India, on a mission to Iran, of Mirza Bargordar, styled Khan-e 
‘Alam. The latter was a leading Mogul emir, and belonged to the 
Barlas Cagatay tribe, which traced its ancestry to IkQ-TimQr; the 
Emp>eror used to address him as Ba’I, meaning “My brother.’’ He 
had traveled to Iran with the returning ambassador Yadegar All 
Sultan T3lc§, and had remained for a while at Herat. This year, he 
continued his journey to the Shah’s court. As the Shah was absent on 
campaign in Azerbaijan, he ordered a moqarrab, Kalb 'All Beg 
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SamlQ, one of the aides-de-camp, to receive him and conduct him to 
Qom. The Indian ambassador proceeded to Qazvin with YadegSr 
All Sultan, and then turned south to Qom while the latter went on 
to the Shah’s camp. 

I happened to be in Qazvin on the day when Khan-e ‘Alam entered 
the city, and I saw the pomp and ceremony with which he arrived. 
Oldtimers said that never since the establishment of the Safavid dy- 
nasty had an ambassador from either Turkey or India come to Iran 
with such a magnificent retinue, and it is hard to imagine that, even 
in the days of the l^osrows or the Keyanids, any embassy to the 
Shah’s court that equaled the splendor of this embassy from India, 
come to do honor to Shah Abbas. Mighty kings of other countries, 
both Muslim and non-Muslim, have gladly established friendly re- 
lations with Shah Abbas, and a connection which is both material 
and spiritual, and love of the Shah is so firmly rooted in their hearts 
that they regard the mutual exchange of ambassadors between them- 
selves and his court as conferring honor and prestige on themselves. 
God be praised for that! 

When Khan-e ‘Alam set foot on the soil of Iran, he had with him 
about a thousand royal retainers and personal attendants, not to 
mention servants. Included among his retinue were two hundred 
falconers and huntsmen. Some of these people were sent back from 
Herat to India, but, on the day when Khan-e ‘Alam entered the city 
of Qazvin, he still had with him some seven or eight hundred re- 
tainers of the royal household, personal attendants, servants and 
zookeepers, together with ten huge elephants, equipped with gold 
howdahs and embellished with all kinds of trappings, and a variety 
of animals, including tigers, leopards, antelope, Indian lambs, chee- 
tahs, rhinoceroses, talking birds, and water-buffalo which pulled 
various types of litters. 

When the Shah returned from Azerbaijan to Qazvin, he summoned 
Khan-e ‘Alam. When the Indian ambassador neared the city, he was 
met by a group of the great emirs, who escorted him with honor into 
the city and saw him to his quarters in the Bag-e Sa‘adatabad. The 
following day, while the Shah was enjoying polo and archery prac- 
tice in the Meydan-e Sa‘adat, Khan-e ‘Alam was received and accord- 
ed an unwonted degree of royal favor. The Shah said, “The Emperor 
of India and I treat each other as brothers; he has called you his 
brother, and the tnrother of a brother is also a brother.’’ Accordingly, 
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during the formal salutation, the Shah embraced Khan-e *Alam like a 
brother, and showered on him royal honors and many informal acts 
of kindness. 

During the few days that Shah stayed at Qazvin, he held social 
gatherings in the Meydan-e Sa'adatabad every day, and Khan-e ‘A- 
1am was honored by being invited to these. Khan-e *Alam wanted to 
display all the gifts he had brought from India; his idea was to dis- 
play a few items each day to the Shah and in this way to prolong the 
proceedings. However, the Shah had other ideas; he wanted to travel 
via Gllan to Mazandar^n to take part in the bell-hunt which, as I 
have mentioned before, is p>eculiar to that province and takes place 
at a fixed time. Time was getting short if he was to get there in time, 
and so he could not fall in with Khan-e ‘Alam's plan. The baubles of 
this world Were not so important to the Shah as to justify his spending 
several days of his valuable time inspecting them and as a result 
missing the hunting in Mazandaran. He therefore allotted the Indian 
ambassador one day in which to display his gifts, and instructed him 
to show a few choice articles in each category, and to make a de- 
tailed list of the remainder and hand them over to the royal work- 
shops, so that he might inspect them at his leisure. The Indian am- 
bassador was extremely put out, but was forced to comply. He se- 
lected some three hundred items, including items of jewelery, biz- 
arre objects, precious stuffs, and so on, and paraded them before the 
Shah in the Meydan-e Sa'adatab^d. The Shah then left the royal 
workshops behind at Qazvin and rushed off to see this sp>ecial type 
of wild boar hunt called the bell-hunt. 

The Arrival of the Russian Ambassador 

The Russian ambassador, who was a distinguished emir and ec- 
clesiastic, arrived this year at Darband in Slrvdn after traversing the 
Kazar steppe and crossing the Caspian Sea, and he followed the royal 
progress from Ardabll to Qazvin, where he was received in the Mey- 
d3n-e Sa*adatabdd by Shah Abbas. Through the medium of an in- 
terpreter, he expressed the desire of his master, the Tsar, for a 
friendly alliance between their two countries, and delivered to the 
Shah a massive letter written in Turkish. He was received graciously 
and allowed to present the Tsar's gifts on the same day that the 
Indian ambassador presented his. The Tsar’s gifts included a number 
of hunting falcons, of a type not found anywhere in the world except 
in Russia. The Shah gave one of these falcons to Khan-e *Alam. The 
Russian ambassador had indeed brought with him rare and unusual 
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gifts, and he was given permission to return to his own land by way 
of GllSn, after he had been the recipient of much royal favor. 

The Arrival ol the Ambassador bom the QotbSah, the Ruler of Gol- 
conda in the Deccan 

A third foreign ambassador to arrive this year at the Shah’s court 
was Shaikh Mohammad Katun, a distinguished theologian and schol- 
ar. His father, Shaikh All K^tun, who had acquired the sobriquet of 
Katun among that Arab family, had been one of the holy men in the 
employ of the Mashad shrine during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, and 
had drawn a stip>end from the shrine administration. During the Uz- 
beg troubles in Khorasan, Shaikh Mohammad K^tun had migrated to 
the Deccan, and had entered the service of the Qotbsah. Shaikh 
Mohammad reached Qazvin in the company of lioseyn Beg qey- 
cacl (the tailor) Tabriz!, who had been sent to the Deccan three 
years previously to offer the Shah’s condolences on the death of Mo- 
hammadqolT Qoibsah and his congratulations to his successor, Sul- 
tan Mohammad, who was the nephew and son-in-law of the deceased 
ruler. Shaikh Mohammad was received by the Shah. He presented a 
letter of friendship from the Qo(bsah and delivered the latter’s gifts 
plus his own offerings. 

After he had dealt with all these state matters, Shah Abbas left 
for Mazandaran for the hunting, and spent the winter at Farahab^d 
in the congenial company of his guests and personal friends. 

This year, the Uzbegs had been encouraged by the death of yoseyn 
Khan, the beglerbeg of Khorasan, to raid that province in search of 
plunder, and about a thousand marauders under YSlnalteg^s BahSdor 
and a number of other emirs from Balk and Bokhara camped near 
Curian. I;;Iasan Khan had taken charge at Herat after the death of his 
father, yoseyn Khan, and it was the consensus of the Ssmlu officers 
and the officers from other qezelba^ tribes stationed at Herat that 
they should not meet the Uzbegs in the field but should defend the 
fortress at Herat. Yanaltegis, realizing he could not take Herat, 
attacked Gurian, which was stoutly defended by the vizier of Khora- 
san, ifaja Jalal al-Dln Akbar CurianI, who erected barricades in the 
streets. After heavy fighting, the Uzbegs failed to pierce the defenses. 
Meanwhile, I^Iasan Khan and Rostam Mobammad Khan b. Vail Mo- 
liammad Khan Ozbeg who, as previously related, had been driven to 
take refuge at Herat by the hostility of their cousins and were pres- 
ently encamped outside the city, had conceived the excellent plan 
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of raiding the Uzbegs’ baggage train, which had been left at Cl^ak- 
ta and Meymana. With some of their own men and a detachment of 
SamlQs, they plundered the baggage train and brought back large 
quantities of booty and animals. This action caused the immediate 
withdrawal of YSnalteglS Bahador. 

Another event this year was the appearance of a number of cel- 
estial signs. The first of these was a slanting shaft of light, shaped like 
a sword, which was visible in the east nearly every morning; its tail 
pointed southward. The astrologers called it the "morning light.” A 
few days after this, a fiery comet made its appearance in a north- 
easterly direction, sending off rays of light. It continued with extreme 
brilliancy for a month or six weeks, and remained visible, although 
with reduced brilliancy, for two or three months. The astrologers 
interpreted this to mean the onset of pestilence with heavy loss of 
life, and the imminence of wars and bloodshed. It would have its 
maximum effect, they said, in the east, north, and south, and would 
have less impact on Iran, which was the center of the civilized world. 
Despite this prediction, serious effects were felt in Iran as well as 
elsewhere: there were uprisings and wars in many countries, for in- 
stance between the Ottoman empire and the rulers of Europe,* and 
there was fighting in Transoxania and Turkestan and elsewhere; in 
addition, various types of pestilence made their appearance in GllSn 
and MazandarSn and other northerly regions, and many people died; 
and seditious mutterings among the common people affected' even the 
upper classes. 

Another occurrence this year was the quarrel between the vizier 
of the supreme dlvdn, Mirza AbQ TSi^h, and the comptroller in chief, 
Qavama Mohammad £$fahanl. Each accused the other of malfea- 
sance and misappropriation of dlv&n funds, and each told his side of 
the story to the Shah. The Shah set up a board of inquiry consisting 
of the sadrs under the chairmanship of Kalb All Beg SamlQ, an 
aide-de-camp, to hear both piarties and adjudicate between them. The 
board met in Farahabad; the comptroller in chief set forth a detailed' 
list of charges, and the vizier made a rebuttal of each. The Shah 
divined that there was no substance in any of these accusations, 
which arose simply out of the mutual jealousy of the two parties, and 
so he closed the inquiry and the two parties concerned withdrew 
shamefacedly and said nothing further on the matter. 

■'The astrologers had not mentioned effects in the west! 
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Notable Deaths This Year 

1. yoseyn Khan SamlQ, the beglerbeg, an old retainer of the Shah’s. 
His length of service and excellent performance of his duties had 
earned him royal p>atronage and promotion. He had been governor of 
Herat and governor-general of Khorasan with full powers for twenty 
years/ and the Shah, in his orders and letters of appointment, used to 
style him "my faithful old servant.” He fell sick and died this year, 
and the Shah, in recognition of his services, ordered his body to be 
buried within the precincts of the shrine at MaShad. His son, yasan 
Khan, succeeded him in office and took over command of his troop>s. 

2. Mahdiqoll Beg CagatSy, the master of the royal stables, a trusted 
retainer and moqarrab; he was a man of sound judgment. Early this 
year, when the Shah had reached Qazvin on his way from his winter 
quarters in MSzandaran to Azerbaijan, Mahdiqoll Beg fell ill, grew 
steadily weaker, and died at the beginning of Sa’ban 1027/end of 
July 1618. He was also buried at Mashad. His sons were all too young 
to take on his office, which was therefore bestowed on another of the 
Shah's old retainers, ‘All Beg Zangana, known as. All Ball. 

3. Shah Na^ar Khan Tiikell Cagatay, governor of MaShad, fell ill 
and died this year. He was a valiant officer, whose excellent services 
had won him a governorship and the rank of khan. His first governor- 
ship was that of the province of Jam, and he was subsequently pro- 
moted governor of Mashad. After his death, his nephew succeeded 
him as chief of the Tukell tribe, and held the post of governor of Jam. 


*He was appointed in 1007/1598, after Shah Abbas's reconquest of Khorasan from 
the Uzbegs. 
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Events of the Year of the Sheep, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1028/1618-19, the Thirty- 
third Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

Nowruz this year occurred on Thursday, 4 Rabl' II, 1028/20 
March 1619.* The sun moved from the sign Pisces to that of Aries a 
few minutes after nine o’clock on the eve of the Thursday above- 
mentioned. The Shah celebrated Nowruz at Asraf, a small town in 
MazandarSn which had been developed by His Majesty. The moq- 
arrabs and other members of the court presented the usual New 
Year’s greetings to the Shah. At the conclusion of the NowrQz cele- 
brations, after the Shah had dealt with essential affairs of state, he 
decided to go hunting at Miankal. He gave orders for beaters to 
gather from all over MSzandarSn and drive the game to MlSnkal. 

Miankal is a promontory surrounded on three sides by water, 
measuring approximately three farsabs in length and two-thirds of a 
farsab at the widest point, where it joins the mainland; from this 
point, the spit of land gradually becomes narrower, until it disappears 
into the ocean. Once the beaters had driven the game onto this 
promontory, they would block their way of escap>e by erecting a line 
of tents across the neck of the promontory; the hunters would then 
start the slaughter with their arrows and bullets. Wild animals from 
both mountain and plain were caught in the beaters’ net, and in- 
cluded antelope, cheetah, leopard, and gazelle. The gnus, startled by 
the firing and the din made by the hunters, threw themselves into the 
water and swam as much as half a farsab offshore. When their 
strength was exhausted, they were forced to return to the shore, 
though some, seeing themselves trapped, tried without success to 
postpone the evil moment. Truly, it is a rare sight and a novel method 
of hunting. At several points, the Shah had had chalets constructed. 
He retired to these when he had had enough hunting, and made mer- 
ry with his close companions and sp>ecial friends. He bade the emirs, 
principal officers of state, nobles of the court, guests, and visitors 
known and unknown to join in the hunt, which went on for a week, 
the Shah moving to a different chalet every few days. At the end of 
a week, he dismissed the beaters and returned with his court to 
Farah^bad, where he remained for another two months. In the third 
month after NowrQz, when the weather began to grow hot, the Shah 
moved to Isfahan. 

'Text has Rabl' I, but this must be an mor, since NowrOz fell on 4 Rabl' II this year. 
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The Shah received news that Kalll Pasha had returned to Istanbul, 
taking with him the Iranian ambassador and plenipotentiary, Yade- 
gar All Sultan Kolafa. The Shah decided to recall Qarc^aqay Khan, 
lest the continued presence near the frontier of the officer who was 
the commander in chief of the qezelb&S army might cause unease to 
the Ottoman nobles. He therefore appointed Qardaqay Khan govern- 
or of MaShad, and the governorship of Tabriz reverted to Sahbanda 
Khan Pornak. 

One of the curious events which occurred early this year can only 
be attributed to the calamitous effects of the comet, which had been 
predicted by the astrologers. While the Shah was still at ASraf, a 
young Georgian named Ramaz, one of those who had declared their 
“love of the Shah,’’ was murdered by a Georgian noble named I;^ajna 
Beg, who, with several of his brothers, was enrolled among the go- 
Idms of the royal household and who had a grudge against the mur- 
dered man. The Shah ordered the vizier of the supreme dlv&n; Kalb 
All Beg Samlu the aide-de-camp, who at that time held the post of 
dtv&nbegi; and Ommat Beg Siah-man$Qr, the ddrUga of Farah^bad, 
to summon I;;Iajna Beg and question him as to his motive for this 
crime. This tribunal was convened in the audience hall at Farahabad. 
l^ajna Beg and two of his brothers presented themselves before the 
tribunal, and I;fajna Beg, in response to questioning, admitted quite 
openly that he and his brothers had killed Ramaz. 

Since they had admitted their guilt before the tribunal, the dlvdn- 
begl wanted to arrest them and report to the Shah for instructions. 
Without waiting for ^permission from the vizier of the dlvdn, he 
grabbed Ii^ajna Beg by the belt, but the latter and his brothers prompt- 
ly drew their swords and seriously wounded Kalb All Beg; and one 
of them made a thrust at the vizier. People ran in from all sides, but 
retreated again when they saw the gleam of cold steel. The assassins 
then forced their way into the private quarters of the palace; Ommat 
Beg the ddrUga and some others who tried to bar their way were 
wounded, and two men were killed. Since they had violated the 
sanctity of the royal palace, which is a place of refuge for criminals, 
and had had the temerity to commit these dastardly acts, they merited 
the death penalty. Ommat Beg collected some more men and shot 
the murderers down in the private garden behind the palace. 

Another event this year which could be attributed to the effects of 
the celestial signs involved Amirqoll of the Kurdish tribe of Gar- 
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rOs, one of the royal grooms. As a reward for excellent service, he had 
been made chief of the GarrQs tribe with the rank of sultan. While 
the Shah was in his summer quarters, Amirqoll was visited at Is- 
fahan by 'HmOr Khan, another groom and also of the GarrQs tribe, 
and a number of his colleagues. As they were leaving Amirqoll’s 
house after dining with him, TtmOr Khan, apparently consumed with 
envy of his host, suddenly drew his sword and mortally wounded 
Amirqoll, who was escorting them from the house; in the process of 
killing him, 'nmQr Khan broke his sword. One of Amirqoll’s ser- 
vants seized the piece of broken sword and inflicted such a deep 
wound on TimQr Khan that the latter stirred no more. TimQr Khan’s 
companions, a man named Alvand, also a royal groom, and his son, 
terrified of being implicated in Amirqoll’s murder, fled but were 
arrested shortly afterward and executed after having had both feet 
amputated. The Shah’s wrath was also visited up>on certain other 
members of the GarrQs tribe who had shown hostility toward Amir- 
qoll. The p)osition of emir of the tribe was the conferred on Amir- 
qoll’s son, Nafsqoll Sultan. 

A third calamity which occurred this year was the collapse of a 
wall at Isfahan which buried some forty or fifty pieople; the bodies 
were still being dug out of the rubble two or three days later. This 
occurred in the middle of the month of Jornada I 1084/beginning of 
May 1619, some forty days after NowrQz. 

The fourth calamity resulting from the malignant effect of the 
comet was an earthquake in parts of the Zava and Mohavvalat dis- 
tricts of Khorasan. In the prosperous village of DQgabad, the shock 
was the greatest ever experienced. A reliable informant told me that 
the houses were so completely destroyed that the village resembled 
one huge mound of earth, with no trace of houses or walls remaining. 
Fortunately, most of the inhabitants were out in the fields at the time 
of the earthquake, but even so, some seven or eight hundred pieople 
lost their lives. About eighty of the victims were women who were 
taking port in a wedding reception at the bride’s house. Through 
God’s excellent wisdom, their rejoicing was turned to mourning. By 
a miracle, the bride herself was unharmed; when the earthquake 
started, in her panic she cowered between the door and the window, 
and the wooden beams protected her, thus providing an excellent 
illustration of the Koranic statement: “You will something only if 
God has willed it.’’^ 

‘Koran, 76:31 and 81:30. 
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Notable Deaths This Year 

1. Bagrat Khan, the son of Da’ud Khan b. Loarsab Khan GorjI. 
Laarsab Khan, the ruler of the Kartlia province of Georgia, rebelled 
during the reign of Shah Tahmasp and met his death at the hands of 
the army of Qarabag, as I related in book I. His son, Da’Qd Khan, 
went' to Shah Tahmasp’s court, and was converted to Islam and ap- 
pointed governor of Tiflis, the capital of Kartlia, which had come 
under the administration of the Safavid dlvdn. Da’ud had sent his 
infant son, Bagrat Khan, to Shan Tahmasp’s court, and the lad had 
been brought up among the qezelbds and had acquired a knowledge 
of philosophy. He had been app>ointed governor of Kartlia by Shah 
‘Abbas, but this year he fell ill at Tiflis and died. Shah Abbas, dem- 
onstrating his habitual magnanimity toward those who had served 
him well, appointed his son Simon, who was still a child, governor 
of Kartlia, with a Georgian noble who was a convert to Islam, MQrav 
Beg, as his vakil and guardian. 

2. ‘All Pasha RQml, an eminent Ottoman emir and beglerbeg of 
Tabriz. As previously related, he had been the recipient of royal 
favor and had become a member of Shah ‘Abbas’s retinue. Last year, 
when Kalll Pasha invaded Iran, ‘All Pasha had discreetly retired to 
Mashad, where he received an annual pension of three hundred Iraqi 
tomdn in cash, and an allowance of about five hundred camel loads of 
wheat. He died this year, and received the signal honor of being 
buried within the precincts of the shrine. He had no legal heir in Iran, 
and so the Shah ordered his effects to be collected and sent to Ana- 
tolia in the care of the Ottoman ambassador, to be distributed there 
to any of his relatives who had a legal claim to the property, at the 
discretion of the qdzls and religious authorities there. 
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Events of the Year of the Monkey, Correspond- 
ing to the Muslim Year 1029/1619-20, the Thirty- 
Fourth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year occurred on Friday, 15 Rabi' II, 1029/20 
March 1620; the sun left the sign Pisces and entered the sign Aries 
at 5 A.M. that day. The Shah was at Isfahan for the NowrQz celebra- 
tions. 

The season was marked by the arrival of the Ottoman ambassador, 
Ebrahim Aqa, an experienced negotiator. He arrived with the re- 
turning Iranian ambassador, YadegSr Al! Sultan K^olafa, and brought 
an affectionate letter from the Ottoman Sultan, ‘Osman. The Sultan 
assured the Shah in this letter of his sincere desire for peace. Through 
the good offices of the moqarrabs, Ebrahim Aqa received an audience 
with the Shah, who lavished marks of royal favor upxjn him. The Ot- 
toman ambassador displayed to the Shah the gifts he had brought 
from the Sultan. The Shah had an equally friendly letter penned in 
reply to the Sultan, and sent it by the hand of the centurion Takta 
Beg Ostajlu, who last year held the office of darUga of Isfahan. The 
new ambassador, bearing suitable gifts for the Sultan, set off in the 
company of Ebrahim Aqa. 

Peace was thus concluded on the basis of the treaty signed by 
Shah Tahmasp and Sultan Sulayman, with the following changes: 
(1) the district of Akesqa in the Georgian province of Meskhia, 
formerly Persian territory and now in Ottoman hands, should remain 
Ottoman territory; (2) the district of Dar-e Tang and Zanjir, on the 
borders of Iranian territory and Arab Iraq, formerly Ottoman terri- 
tory and now in Iranian hands, should remain Safavid territory. Both 
parties contracted to observe the status quo in these two regions and 
not make them the cause of further dispute. In all other respects, the 
terms of the earlier peace treaty were to apply. The Shah was reluc- 
tant to surrender Akesqa, but he agreed to these terms at the request 
of Kalll Pasha and the other negotiators. At the request of Ebrahim 
Aqa, the Shah issued orders to his frontier emirs stating the terms of 
the agreement, and Ebrahim Aqa departed well satisfied. Thus peace 
descended on the frontier between the two empires; fate does not 
allow man to live in peace for long, but one may hope that an agree- 
ment which is in the best interest of all Muslims will have some 
durability. 
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The Shah's Scheme to Bring the Waters of the Kurang 
River to Isfahan 

The KQrang River had its origin in two springs, one of the same 
name, the other named the MalimudI spring. These waters issue from 
the mountains in the district of Rarumzuj on the borders of Isfahan 
province, and flow south via Nahr-e Moqa‘*ar toward Kuh Giluya 
and Kuzestan, finally debouching in the Satt al-Arab. There is no 
mention of the Kurang in the Nozhat aUQpliXb, the $ovar-e Aqdllm, 
the Masdlek al-Mamdlek,^ or other standard geographical works. Ac- 
cording to current information, the waters from these two springs 
become one as they flow down from the mountains; their source lies 
across the watershed from the ZSyanda-rud which flows through 
Isfahan. The Kurang River, throughout its course from its source to 
the Sat( al-Arab, flows through a steep gorge, and no land along its 
course is irrigated by it. 

Shah Abbas had long had a scheme to divert the waters of the 
Kurang, link them with the Z3yanda-rud, and increase Isfahan's 
water supply, so the inhabitants of the city might not suffer from a 
shortage of water in a dry year. The extra water would also permit 
additional acreage to be brought under cultivation or planted with 
orchards. The vizier of Isfahan, Mir FazlollSh SahrestSnl, was first 
put in charge of the plan. The chief difficulty was that a lofty moun- 
tain massif lay between the headwaters of the Kurang and those of 
the Zdyanda-rad. Mir Fa/loll^h had hired miners and well diggers, 
who tunneled away at the rock and made as much progress as they 
could, but finally gave up in despair. The work had been abandoned. 
The Shah, however, had refused to let go of the idea, and for several 
years he kept sending teams of masons and engineers. But certain 
short-sighted, faint-hearted people kept declaring that the project 
was impossible, and the scheme, splendid though it was, was allowed 
to lapse. 

A few years ago, the Shah sent Mobebb All Beg, the lala (guardian) 
of the goldms,^ who was in charge of the administration of the royal 
palaces in Isfahan, with a team of experienced engineers and others, 
to have another look at the feasibility of the project. This team re- 

*The Road Books: Ninth-century works which give details of the principal routes of 
the Islamic empire, together with information on the revenues, products, and so on of 
the different regions (see Ij? Strange, pp. 1 Iff.). 

2See TA/, pp. 57, 127-28. 
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ported that the scheme was feasible on the following conditions: the 
waters of the Kurang must be dammed to raise the water level eighty 
meters; and a tunnel must be bored through the mountain, three 
thousand meters long, at a depth of one hundred and fifty meters. If 
this were done, water would flow from the dam in the direction of 
Isfahan. The Shah gave orders for work to start. 


Lala Beg assured the Shah that he could complete the work in four 
or five years, and the Shah told him to start. But it was an enormous 
project, and the Shah was looking for some way of completing the 
work in his lifetime, so that he could thereby acquire fame in this 
world as well as gaining reward in heaven, and he had no confidence 
in Lala Beg’s ability to complete the work in the contracted time. So 
this year, the Shah put Em^mqol! Khan, the beglerbeg of Pars, in 
charge of the mining operations, and made lioseyn Khan, the gov- 
ernor of Lorestan, and the chief of the Baktlarl tribe, at this moment 
Jahangir Khan, responsible for construction of the dam; he allocated 
funds to meet their expenses and to enable them to collect the neces- 
sary materials. It was agreed that they should have this year for the 
collection of materials, and be ready to start construction next year. 
Builders and stone masons were gathered from all over the country, 
and the Shah ordered the populace of Fdrs, Isfahan, and Lorestdn 
to help in the work of excavation against receipt of wages. The emirs 
set to work with a will. God grant that the Shah may see this project 
brought to a successful conclusion! 


Some mean-spirited people consider the project to be impossible 
because, they say, the core of the mountain massif will probably turn 
out to be a slab of solid rock which no drillers can penetrate. Further- 
more, they say, the scene of operations is in an extremely cold region, 
which has cold weather and frost for four or five months of the year, 
during which time no work can be carried on. At that rate, they say, 
the five years needed to complete the job will extend to twenty years; 
and one must not forget that, during the whole of this time, there 
will be other little problems to contend with, such as directing armies 
in the field, defending the realm against its enemies, and so on. It is 
true that the project is one of extreme difficulty, but the Shah, in 
defiance of majority opinion, has devoted all his energies to the task. 
It should not he forgotten that, with God’s assistance, he has already 
accomplished many tasks during his lifetime which were said to be 
impossible. God grant that he may add this to his list of achievements! 
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The Dispatch of Ambassadors to the Mogul Court, to the 
Porte, and to the Deccan 

Early this year, the Indian ambassador Khan-e *Alam obtained 
permission to depart, and one of the Shah’s personal attendants at 
court, Zeynal Beg Begdilu Samlu the tuImdlbdSJ (superintendent of 
the royal kitchens), was nominated ambassador to India. Khan-e 
‘Alam was furnished with a magnificent robe of honor, munificent 
gifts of cash, quantities of precious stuffs, and Arabian horses. The 
value of what he was given when he left Iran, plus the value of every- 
thing he had been given during his stay in the country, amounted to 
more than fifteen thousand Iraqi toman, not counting the cost of the 
requisitions on the divan made by the moqarrabs and nobles of the 
court and by the governors of Khorasan, nor the cost of the gifts the 
Shah sent to the Mogul Emperor, which included jewelry; precioiis 
stuffs from Turkey, Eurojje, Russia, and Iran; rare items from many 
places; and countless numbers of Arabian horses. 

One of the rare items was a turban decoration composed of egret’s 
feathers, the choicest that could be found, selected from thousands of 
feather’s and studded with rubies and pearls. One of the rubies was 
of a size and luster not to be found in the treasury of any mighty king. 
Jewelers had appraised its value at seven thousand toman, if not more. 
On it was inscribed the name of MTrza Olog Beg b. Sahrok b. Emir 
Timur Curakan; it had passed into the possession of Shah Esma’il 
I, and since then had been handed down to each of his successors and 
had been deposited in the royal treasury. The Shah also sept to the 
Mogul Emperor a fraternal portion of the gifts which the Ottoman 
ambassador had brought to Iran this year, together with a letter of 
friendship. 

The ambassadors from the Deccan were also given leave to depart, 
laden with gifts and favors. T^leb Beg ev-oglu was nominated ambas- 
sador to Ebrahim ’Adelsah, the ruler of Bijapur, and traveled with 
the returning ambassador from the Deccan, Mir Kalll the callig- 
rapher. Qdsem Beg the commander in chief of Mdzandar^n was 
nominated ambassador to Sultan Mohammad Qotbsah, the ruler of 
Golcon^, and accompanied the latter’s returning envoy Shaikh Mo- 
iiammad K^tun. Darvls Beg was dispatched as ambassador to the 
Ne^amsdh, the ruler of Abmadnagar in the Deccan; DarvlS Beg came 
of a family of seyyeds from MarSga, and was enrolled among the 
Samlus who were retainers of the royal stirrup. DarviS Beg died in 
Shiraz, and his son, Mobammadl Beg, was appointed in his place. 
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The Conquest of the Province of Duraq and the Capture 
of the Fort There 

In the time of Shah Tahmasp, the province of Duraq had been 
under the jurisdiction of the qezelbaS emirs who governed Kuh Gll- 
uya. After the death of Shah Tahmasp, confusion reigned, as up- 
starts arose in every corner of the empire. Seyyed Mobarak seized 
possession of the JazTra region of ArabestSn from the AB^rs and 
incorporated it in the I;;lavlza district, which his father, Seyyed Moi- 
(aleb, had ruled for years. Since Seyyed Motialeb and Seyyed Moba- 
rak declared their allegiance to the Safavid crown, they were left in 
possession of the territory they had acquired, and this territory has 
remained in their possession until the present time. After the slaying 
of Seyyed Rased, the ruler of yavlza, which I shall describe below, 
Seyyed Salamat seized power and strengthened the fort. This year, 
Emamqoll Khan, the beglerbeg of Pars, acting on orders from the 
Shah, took a body of troops to Duraq and laid siege to the fort there. 
Seyyed Salamat saw no alternative but to surrender the fort and 
retire to Plaviza, and the province of Duraq came once again under 
Safavid j urisdiction. 

The death of Seyyed Rased had come about as follows: Afr^siab 
Pasha, the governor of Ba$ra, had sent a detachment of troops 
against one of his enemies, Hasan b. Yazljl, who ruled the territory 
adjacent to that of Seyyed Rased, ^asan had sought assistance from 
Seyyed Rased, who had responded by leading a force of Arab tribes- 
men to his aid, and this action had caused the Ottoman troops to 
withdraw to Ba$ra. 

After the death of Seyyed Mobarak, some Haviza Arabs of the Al-e 
Fozeyl tribe had gone to Ba§ra and entered the service of Afrasiab 
Pasha. Seyyed Rased now demanded the repatriation of these Arabs, 
and the latter agreed to leave Ba$ra and return to their homes; but 
Seyyed Rased did not believe them, and became more and more im- 
portunate in his demands that they return. Eventually, he was fool- 
ish enough to march several stages toward Ba$ra to fetch them, and 
he pressed on with a small body of men even after most of his men 
refused to accompany him. The Al-e Fozeyl, now thoroughly fright- 
ened of him, came out to fight, and in the battle Seyyed Rased was 
killed. It is not clear whether he was slain by one of the Ba$ra group 
of Al-e Fozeyl, or by one of the same tribe among his own troops. The 
probabilities are that his killer was one of his own men who had been 
incited to slay him by kinsmen in the Ba$ra group. 
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After the death of Seyyed Rased, the I:lavlza Arabs split into three 
groups. One group remained loyal to the Shah, rallied around Ab- 
dollah Loqman, and held the forts of MaskQk and I;lavlza-ye KQcek; 
they sent a report on the situation to the Shah. 

Another occurrence this year was the messianic uprising stirred up 
by the deceitful seyyeds of Gllan. Although all men are inclined to 
listen to the evil promptings of Satan and to fill their heads with per- 
verse ideas, the people of Gilan are more prone to this sort of thing 
than most men; they are always ready to lend their support to unlaw- 
ful and dangerous enterprises without giving a thought to the out- 
come. of their actions. This year, a number of deceitful seyyeds 
conceived the sort of crazy idea which arises from the consumption of 
too much Indian hemp. One of them, Seyyed Mohammad by name, 
proclaimed himself to be the messenger and deputy of the Hidden 
Imam, and nominated several other people his kaltfas and mission- 
aries (dd*idn). To begin with, he sent two men to the Shah to give 
him the good news of the manifestation of the Hidden Imam. Next, 
he published letters of appointment in the name of the Shah, sealed 
with his own seal after the manner of princes, and circulated them 
throughout MSzandarSn; in these documents, he announced that he 
was the messenger of the Hidden Imam, and that so-and-so were his 
kallfas and missionaries. His representatives duly reached the Shah 
and were regarded with disbelief and astonishment at court; the 
wits at court had great fun with the incident. Men were sent to bring 
Seyyed Mohammad to court with honor. On arrival he stuck to his 
story, apd was judged to merit the death penalty because of his 
foolish and insane behavior. When brought to execution, he con- 
fessed the falsehood of his claim, but it was considered best to pro- 
ceed with the execution as a warning to other foolish people who 
might be tempted to make similar claims. 

This year, an argument broke out between the viziers and the 
secretarial staff; this may be attributed to the influence of the stars, . 
and in particular to the effect of the immersion of the planet Mercury 
and the departure of Jupiter from its normal path, because members 
of the bureaucracy are subject to the influence of these two planets. 
Qavama Mobammada KafranI E^fahanl, the comptroller in chief, 
had a dispute with iT^ja Mohammad Reza Fadavl, who had been 
vizier and superintendent of financial affairs in Azerbaijan and 
Slrvan for ten years, when he came to audit the latter’s accounts. He 
claimed that iT^ja Mohammad was in arrear with his payments to the 
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divan, and the ifdja denied it. The case was heard on several occa- 
sions in the dlv&n; both sides put their case before the Shah, and the 
verdict was that a large sum of money was owed to the dlv&n. The 
ifaja’s case was that he was not guilty of embezzling dlv&n funds; any 
arrears of tax due were shown in the detailed accounts verified by his 
local agents on the spot. The Shah decreed that the arrears of tax due 
to the dlv&n should be shown as arrears in the ^Sja’s account, and 
that demands for payment should be sent to the taxpayers in respect 
of the amount for which each individual was responsible. If anyone 
claimed he had already paid, or if it was discovered that the iTdja’s 
agents had embezzled the money, the matter was to be settled be- 
tween the parties concerned. If the taxpayers raised no protest, they 
were to pay the arrears of tax. The Shah then bound both parties 
over to keep the peace. 

However, in the course of the hearings before the dlv&n, the comp- 
troller in chief and the vizier had said some pretty hard things about 
each other, and the vizier had accused the comptroller in chief and 
the other secretaries of the royal secretariat of false practice and 
dereliction of duty. These charges had caused the Shah to become a 
little suspicious of some of the members of the secretariat, and he had 
several people arrested and threatened with prosecution. One of these 
was Aqa Aziz £§fahanl, who was the av&raja-nevis^ of Khorasan, 
and an opium addict; he was arrested and placed in the custody of the 
aide-de-camp Timur Beg ev-oglu. The Shah decreed that his pun- 
ishment should be that he should be deprived of opium. 

The following day Timur Beg, feeling sorry for Aziz £$fah3nl, 
brought him some opium, but the latter refused it; “The Shah him- 
self,” he said, “who is my spiritual director and patron, decreed with 
his own lips that my punishment was to be deprived of opium. You 
are disobeying the Shah’s wishes. Perhaps the Shah wants to make 
my punishment more severe by torturing me in this way. I will not 
act contrary to the Shah’s will. If the Shah has forgiven me, well and 
good; if not, I pray for his well-being.” Timur Beg related what had 
happened to the Shah, and swore by the dust beneath the Shah’s feet 
that he had assured Aziz £$fahanl that the Shah’s words were to be 
taken as a joke, or as a measure of his displeasure of the moment 
with the ofHcials under suspicion, and that the Shah had not really 

'*'rhc avdraja-nevls was the keeper of the avdraja books. What exactly these were is 
open to some argument (see TM, pp. 144ff.). but it is probable that they were cash- 
Imks in which payments made by individual taxpayers were recorded. 
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intended to cause him physical discomfort by depriving him of opium. 
Aziz £$fahanl, he said, as a result of not having consumed his reg- 
ular dose of opium, was shaking all over, and his body was twisted by 
spasms of pain, but he kept on refusing the opium. The Shah relented 
and gave him permission to take the opium. 

All the members of the secretariat who were under suspicion were 
fined according to their status, and fC^ja Mohammad Rezo’s agents 
were given leave to enter in the royal register the number of cases of 
malfeasance or dereliction of duty, and to report to the Shah. In 
compliance with this order, Ifsja Mohammad Ma‘$um, who was chief 
accountant of Azerbaijan on behalf of K^ja Mohammad Reza, and 
l^aja Malek Ahmad E$fahanl, a tax collector (moqarrer) and an enemy 
of the comptroller in chief, moved into the royal secretariat. They in- 
stalled a scribe in each department and began a systematic examina- 
tion of the annual account books and the registers of arrears. They 
were given six months to complete the job, but during this period 
QavamS Moliammada died, and the whole matter was allowed to 
lapse. 

The Shakes Illness and Subsequent Recovery, by the 
Grace of God 

One of the evil effects the astrologers had stated would result 
from the appearance of the comet last year was the onset of pesti- 
lence, which would be universal but would have its maximum effect 
in northern regions. The Shah, at the conclusion of the hearings in 
the divan concerning the civil service, went to Mdzandardn, and be- 
came seriously ill there partly as a result of the unhealthiness and 
excessive heat of the climate, and partly as a result of the influence 
of the stars. He had a high fever, but despite his weakness and the 
persistence of the fever, moved to the summer quarters of Firuzkuh 
and Damdvand. 

The same pestilence struck down large numbers of the court, and . 
men of every station in life took to their beds. Many of the common 
people and some of the nobility died, and the names of these notables 
are recorded below. Prayers and alms were offered for the Shah, who 
gradually recovered his strength. After his restoration to health, he 
planned a pilgrimage to the shrine of the Imam Rezd at Mashad, but 
when he got as far as the Semn^n and Damgan region, the need to 
attend to various matters of state caused him to abandon his plan 
and go instead to Farab^bad, where he spent the winter. 
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This year, Shah Abbas took steps to rehabilitate the Kakhetia 
province of Georgia, which had suffered heavily as a result of his 
various punitive expeditions to the area. He planned to move some 
tribes into the area to settle there, bring the land once more under 
cultivation, and restore the buildings. He hoped that any Georgians 
who had escaped by fleeing into the mountains or by taking refuge in 
other parts of Georgia would return to their former homes and re- 
sume their normal lives once they realized that the Shah’s anger was 
assuaged. Tahmuras, who by his intransigence had brought such 
terrible retribution on his country, was now a stateless refugee. 
Accordingly, the Shah appointed Peykar Sultan I^rml-dort^ gov- 
ernor of Kakhetia, with the rank of khan, and ordered him to proceed 
there from QarSbag with his whole tribei and to make his base in 
the vicinity of the fortress of Qirlanquc. He was also to take with 
him members of any other tribes who were suitable for settlement in 
Kakhetia. Peykar Khan accordingly moved to Kakhetia and encour- 
aged the scattered Georgians to return by promises of amnesty. I'he 
province was gradually restored to prosperity. 

Notable Deaths This Year 

1. Abu J'aleb Mlrza, Shah Abbas’s brother, who was incarcerated 
at Alamut. 

2. Dell Mobammad Sultan Sams al-Dlnlu, an emir from QardbSg 
and moqarrab at court. He fell ill at Isfahan and refused either to 
have proper treatment or to abstain from eating and drinking un- 
suitable things. He died at Farahabdd. His brother Salim Beg was 
made emir of the Sams al-Dlnlu tribe. 

3. Mortezaqoll Khan Gaskarl, the son of Amlra Slaved, ruler of 
Gaskar. He had been brought up since infancy at the Safavid court, 
and was enrolled among the moqarrabs. He fell ill at Farab^bad and 
Firuzkuh, and the treatment prescribed by the physicians had no 
effect. He was moved from Damavand to Tehran for a change of air 
and water, and died there. Since his sons were still infants, the posi- 
tion of ruler of Gaskar was conferred in the first instance on Behbud 
Khan Cerkes, and subsequently on Yusof Sultan, a gol&m of the royal 
household. 

4. I^aklm ’Enflyatolldh Yazdl, one of the royal physicians, and a 
QajSr clan. 
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good one. His wife was the daughter of Mowlana al-Din I^aklni 
Yazdl, a physician renowned for his shrewdness and intellectual 
powers. She was an attendant in the royal harem, and I;^aklm ‘Enay- 
atollah himself was closer to the Shah than any of the other royal 
physicians. The Shah often used to have private conversations with 
him. and had great trust in him. He died at FirQzkah after a short 
illness. 

5. Qavama Mohammada, the comptroller in chief of finance. He 
was born at Kafran in the district of Isfahan, and was of noble birth. 
On Monday^ 10 Ramazan 1029/9 August 1620, without any previous 
warning and while he was busy in his office, he suffered a stroke and 
became unconscious. He remained in a coma for the rest of that day 
and throughout the night, and the physicians of Isfahan could not 
agree on a diagnosis. Some diagnosed his condition as a severe faint; 
others said that some bad humors had poisoned his stomach; still 
others said that an excess of bad blood had rendered him uncon- 
scious. The following morning the physicians decided to bleed the 
p>atient, and they drew off about eighty megqdls of blood; after being 
bled, the patient grew rapidly weaker and died. After his death, some 
declared that they saw indications that he had been poisoned. True 
knowledge is with GodI 

His body lay for a while on the dais of the theological seminary 
near his home, and was subsequently transported to Arab Iraq for 
burial at Karbala. He was a man of noble character, conc«ned for 
the well-being of others. The chronogram giving the date of his death 
is: “When QavSma died, his good reputation survived.”® The office 
of comptroller in chief was conferred on Mirza Sa'ld, the grandson 
of iTaja Qasem who was comptroller in the time of Shah Tahmasp. He 
was a pious man, not in the least avaricious. 


-'^10 Rania>.An was a Sunday. 

rii /Sod, n/lm~e n7ka/S bemilnd‘\029 A.H. 
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Events of the Year of the Fowl, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1030/1620-21, the Thirty- 
fifth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

This year, New Year’s Day fell on Saturday, ‘ 25 RabI' II, 1030/ 
19 March 1621. On that day, at 9:11 A.M., the sun moved from the 
sign Pisces to that of Aries. The Shah celebrated NowrOz in MSzan- 
daran, and enjoyed himself by taking a holiday and hunting. Slightly 
more than two months later, when the weather began to turn hot, the 
Shah moved to Isfahan. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred at the Beginning 
of This Year 

Takta Beg Ostajlu, the centurion, returned from his mission to the 
Porte, bringing with him a distinguished Ottoman ambassador, Mo- 
hammad Aqa, who bore a most friendly letter from the Ottoman Sul- 
tan and other similar letters from the Ottoman viziers and principal 
officers of state, all relating to the cementing of peace between the 
two empires. 

The ruler of Klj and Makran, Malek Mirza, visited the Shah’s 
court at this time. These provinces, which are adjacent to the prov- 
inces of Thatta and Sind, are dependencies of the Mogul empire and 
give nominal allegiance to the Emperor. Because of the great distance 
from them to Agra and Delhi, the Emperor is satisfied with nominal 
tribute, and in return for this concession the rulers of these provinces 
do not cause trouble on the frontier. These provinces are adjacent to 
the provinces of Kerman, Sistan, and HormQz, which are part of the 
Safavid empire. Some years ago, as I have already mentioned, the 
Shah decided to subjugate the Makran area, and sent a force under 
Ganj ‘All Khan, the governor of Kerman, against Bon Fahl, a de- 
pendency of Makran and the seat of government of Malek Sams al- 
Dln, one of the princes of the region. This force had stormed the 
fort there and had brought Malek Sams al-Din back with it to court. 

The Shah had then issued admonitory letters to the ruler of Mak- 
ran, Malek Mirza, and had sent these by the hand of Malek I^oseyn, 
one of the princes of Sistan. Malek Mirza, who was the most import- 

'25 Rabt' II was a Friday. 
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ant prince in those parts, had heard reports of the |x>wer of Shah 
Abbas, and he was torn between hope and fear as to whether he 
should visit the Shah to pay his respects. Finally, this year he came 
to Isfahan, where the Shah rewarded him for this demonstration of 
loyalty by giving him a hat, a sword belt, a horse and bridle, and other 
presents. The Shah confirmed him in control of his hereditary lands, 
and he returned to Makran rejoicing. 

This year, Abd al-RahTm Kaja, the son of Kaja Kalan, arrived at the 
Iranian frontier at Marv with the intention of making the pilgrimage 
to Mecc/d. Abd al-Rahlrn came from a family of seyyeds of Bokhara 
known as the jQybarl seyyeds, who had great influence in the area 
and were greatly esteemed by the Uzbeg rulers, under whose patron- 
age their power increased above that of the other seyyeds of Trans- 
oxania. From Marv, Abd al-RahTm Kaja traveled to Isfahan to present 
himself to the Shah before prcKeeding on his way to Mecca. All the 
$adrs, seyyeds, and *olamd turned out to meet him, at the Shah's 
order, and escorted him into the city on Wednesday,^ 23 5a‘ban 1030/ 
13 July 1621, and allotted him suitable quarters. As a mark of great 
respect, the Shah visited him at his lodgings and furnished him with 
provisions and a lodging allowance while he was in the capital. While 
at Isfahan, Abd al-Ral.iIm fell ill, and the Shah sent messengers 
daily to inquire after his health. The iCaja was eventually restored to 
full health, but by that time the season for the pilgrimage had passed, 
and he was forced to abandon his plan to perform the pilgrimage 
this year. 

The Shah Again Turns His Attention to the KQrang Scheme 
The Shah, who has been extremely keen on the Kurang scheme, 
decided this year to go in person to the site to see how work was pro- 
gressing. He spent several days in the area, informing himself 
thoroughly on the merits and defects of the scheme, and giving his 
emirs working on the project lengthy instructions. Emamqoll Khan, 
the beglerbeg of Fars; IJoseyn Khan, governor of Lorestan; Jahangir 
Khan Bai^tiarl; $aflqolI Khan, governor of Hamadan, and the 
nobles from Fars and Isfahan who were working on this project had 
been exerting themselves to the utmost in constructing the dam and 
tunneling through the mountain. Let us hope that the scheme is com- 
pleted to the Shah’s satisfaction. 

The Province of ^avlza Is Conferred on Seyyed Man^Qr 
After the death of Seyyed RaSed, previously reported, affairs in 
^23 Sa'ban was a Tuesday. 
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Arabestdn fell into disorder, each of the Arab chiefs aspiring to make 
himself supreme. The Shah summoned to Isfahan Seyyed Man$ur, 
the brother of Seyyed MobSrak, who had been sent into exile at 
Astarabad in order to prevent the accession of Seyyed Rased from 
being disputed. The Shah now appointed Seyyed Mansur governor 
of Arabestan and conferred on him the rank of khan, yoseyn Khan, 
the governor of Lorestan, and All Sultan Cagatay, the governor of 
Sustar, were ordered by the Shah to sup)ervise his installation. Ab- 
dollah Loqman, who held IJavIza-ye Kucek, surrendered to him the 
forts of Maskuk and its dependencies, and swore allegiance to him. 
Seyyed Tahmasp, who had been thinking of opposing him, saw no 
alternative but to give his allegiance to him and surrender the ter- 
ritory he had seized. Their mission accomplished, the two emirs 
returned to their respective posts. 

The Attack on the Portuguese at HormQz 

The Portuguese who had established themselves on the island of 
Jarun (Hormuz) had repeatedly resorted to trickery and guile, had 
acted in an unbecoming fashion, and had broken the sworn oaths 
and covenants they had made with the Muslim . governor of Jarun 
when they first set foot on the island. They had built a fort on the 
island of Qesm, from which Jarun derived its water supply, stationed 
a garrison, and developed quite a colony there. Emamqoll Khan, the 
beglerbeg of Kars, notified the Shah of the Portuguese action, and 
sent a force to destroy the fort. The story of this exp)edition will be 
given in the course of my account of events of the year 1031/1621-22. 

The Conversion of a Number of Christians to Islam 

This year the Shah decreed that those Armenians and other 
Christians who had been settled in Farldun, on the borders of Bak- 
tTarl territory, and had been given agricultural land there, should 
be invited to become Muslims. Life in this world is fraught with vi- 
cissitudes, and the Shah was concerned lest, in a period when the 
authority of the central government was weak, these Christians, if 
they preserved their present status as lemmls,^ might be subjected to 
attack by the neighboring Lor tribes (who are naturally given to 
causing injury and mischief), and their women and children carried 
off into captivity. In the areas in which these Christian groups re- 


=^Non-Muslims (principally members of other revealed religions, including Jews and 
Christians) to whom the early Muslim community had extended hospitality and pro- 
tection under a contract termed zemma (see £P, Vol. II, pp. 227ff.). 
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sided, it was the Shah’s purpose that the places of worship which 
they had built should become mosques, and the muezzin’s call should 
be heard in them, so that these Christians might assume the guise of 
Muslims, and their future status accordingly be assured. 

The seyyed Emir Abu’l-Ma’all NatanzI, the royal majles-nevis, 
was entrusted with the task of ensuring their conversion; his family 
had been servants of the Safavid house for generations, and he him- 
self had grown up from infancy under the Shah’s tutelage, and was 
distinguished among his peers by his closeness to the Shah and the 
degree of trust the Shah placed in him. Some of the Christians, 
guided by God’s grace, embraced Islam voluntarily; others found it 
difficult to abandon their Christian faith and felt revulsion at the idea. 
They were encouraged by their monks and priests to remain stead- 
fast in their faith. After a little pressure had been applied to the 
monks and priests, however, they desisted, and these Christians saw 
no alternative but to embrace Islam, though they did so with reluc- 
tance. The women and children embraced Islam with great enthusi- 
asm, vying with one another in their eagerness to abandon their 
Christian faith and declare their belief in the unity of God. Some 
five thousand people embraced Islam. As each group made the Mus- 
lim declaration of faith, it received instruction in the Koran and the 
principles of the religious law of Islam, and all bibles and other 
Christian devotional material were collected and taken away from 
the priests. 

In the same way, all the Armenian Christians who had been- moved 
to Mazandaran were also forcibly converted to Islam; this task was 
entrusted to Mowlana Mohammad All TabrIzI. Most people em- 
braced Islam with sincerity, but some felt an aversion to making the 
Muslim profession of faith. True knowledge lies with God! May God 
reward the Shah for his action with long life and prosF>erityl 

The Shah's Expedition to Khorasan, Which Was Dic- 
tated by the Needs of the State, and Associated Events 

The Shah had long had the ambition to recapture Kandahar, 
which was the hereditary territory of the Safavid dynasty. As I re- 
lated in book I, Kandahar had fallen into Mogul hands, but Shah 
Abbas, since he was on friendly terms with the Mogul Emperor, had 
not wished to jeopardize these good relations by taking steps to 
recover it. He had therefore generously left it under Mogul control. 
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even though he had had to suffer the jeers of his enemies and the 
taunts of idle people. Last year, he had discussed the situation 
frankly with Khan-e ‘Alam, the Indian ambassador. 

' Recently, the Shah had learned from the reports of travelers and 
the statements of well-wishers of the Safavid dynasty that certain 
troublemakers and flatterers at the Mogul court were encouraging 
Emperor Jahangir not to return Kandahar. The Shah accordingly 
decided to march to Khorasan in order to resolve the problem of 
Kandahar in a manner satisfactory to both parties, if possible without 
rupturing the friendly relations between the two countries. At the 
same time, the Shah intended to visit condign punishment on the 
Uzbegs for the various incursions they had made into Khorasan 
during the years he had been fully occupied with the Ottoman threat 
in Azerbaijan and Georgia. Only this year, a band of Uzbeg maraud- 
ers from Balk had surprised the qezelbsl garrison at Bal3 Morgab 
and slaughtered them, taking the commandant of the fort, a SamlQ 
officer, prisoner to Balk< The Uzbegs had occupied the fort and had 
raided Badgis, killing and capturing a number of Samlus. The pre- 
vious year, Rostam Mohammad Khan b. Vail Mohammad Khan, who 
was camped in the vicinity of Balk hoping to get an opportunity to 
seize the city with qezelb&S assistance, had raided the AndekQd and 
Soborgan regions with a force of some two or three thousand Uzbegs 
who had rallied to his colors, and had caused considerable damage 
there. 

In revenge, the Uzbegs this year had sent a large army against 
Rostam Mohammad Khan to the Owba and Saqolan region. Rostam 
Mohammad Khan got wind of the approach of the Uzbeg army and 
retired to Herat. The inhabitants of the Owba and Saqolan regions 
had taken refuge in their forts, and the Uzbegs had severely ravaged 
both districts before returning. In addition, a certain Qara Togma, an 
Uzbeg officer in command of skirmishers who had invaded Khora- 
san some years before, been soundly defeated, and had an undis- 
tinguished career since that time, this year moved into the Caqcaran 
district of Carjestan and built a fort there, hoping to ambush Rostam 
Mohammad Khan and take him prisoner. For all these reasons, the 
Shah decided on an expedition to Khorasan and issued general mo- 
bilization orders. 

The Shah delayed his departure to Khorasan because of another 
bout of sickness, and ordered his troops to assemble at Nishapur for 
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the winter and to await his arrival. The officers involved were ‘Isa 
Khan, the commander of the qarUfs; 'AlTqolI Khan, the dXv&nbegi- 
baSl, in command of the junior officers of the court and their re- 
tainers; ManQcehr Beg, the son of Qarcaqay Khan the Safavid com- 
mander in chief and himself a centurion of the goldms, in command 
of the gol&ms and musketeers. A further account of this expedition 
will be given under the events of next year. 

The Dispatch of an Ambassador to the Safavid Court by 
the Uzbeg Princes, to Negotiate Peace 

As soon as they heard of the Shah’s proposed expedition to Khora- 
san, the Uzbeg and Cagatay chiefs of Transoxania were filled with 
consternation. The Uzbeg princes regretted their indiscretions and 
asked the Shah for forgiveness. Nadr Mohammad Khan, the brother 
of the ruler of Transoxania Emamqoll Khan, either on his own initi- 
ative or at the suggestion of his brother, sent an ambassador to the 
Shah in the shape of his (^Qra-dqdsi (officer in charge of the court 
pages), Payanda Mirza. This person, according to Uzbeg custom, 
held the office equivalent to that of qUr^ib&Sl. He bore a letter from 
the Uzbeg Khan, and also from the Khan’s mother. The latter was 
the daughter of a family of Rej:avT seyyeds at MaShad, and the step- 
sister of Mirza AbQ TSleb, the son of Mirza Abu’l-Qasem. During the 
reign of ‘Abdollah Khan, when ‘Abd al-Mo’men Khan occupied Ma- 
.shad, Tallm Khan had married her. She now sought pardon for her 
son who, she said, had been provoked by the hostile actions of his 
cousin, Rostam Mol.iammad Khan; he promised, she said, never to 
depart again from the path of obedience as long as he lived. 

The background to these events, according to travelers from Trans- 
oxania, was that Emamqoll Khan, the ruler of Transoxania, had led 
an army against the Qazaq princes who had overrun the Tashkent 
area and who were interfering with trade in the Samarkand region. 
Emamqoll Khan had rashly crossed the Sahroklya River and had 
been defeated in a great battle there, with the loss of some twenty 
thousand men (the responsibility for the accuracy of this story rests 
with the transmitter), either killed in battle or drowned as they tried 
to recross the river. 

Emamqoll Khan himself made his way back to Bokhara and im- 
mediately sent a courier to his brother at Balk, Nadr Mohammad 
Khan, requesting him to bring his troops to Bokhara so that they 
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could march together against the Qaz^qs. However, Nadr Khan had 
not complied with this request, making the proximity of Rostam Mo- 
hammad Khan his excuse; in reality, he was more than a little appre- 
hensive of his brother. Em^mqoll Khan had refused to take no for 
an answer, and had marched to Balk with some of his men and held 
a council of war with his brother. Nadr Mohammad Khan had finally 
agreed to send his brother, Yanaltegls, with a detachment of troops 
from Balk and ye§ar. Emamqoll Khan, thirsting for revenge against 
the Qazaqs, had sent Yanaltegls to Samarkand at the head of their 
combined armies. He had followed Yanaltegls to Samarkand, and 
another battle had been fought in which the Qazaqs had again been 
victorious. The army of Balk and Bokhara had suffered heavy casual- 
ties. A sort of truce had been patched up 'with the Qazaq princes 
through the good offices of yasem I^aja, and each side had retired to 
its own base. 

At all events, Payanda Mirza reached Isfahan and was admitted to 
audience with Shah Abbas at the Naqs-e Jahan palace. Among the 
gifts he brought with him were forty-five Alesa horses from ye^ar, and 
QaraqorumI and BadaksI horses, a personal gift from Nadr Moham- 
mad. Since Payanda Mirza was an intelligent and eloquent man, he 
carried out his mission in an exemplary manner and won the Shah’s 
favor. In addition, Abd al-Rablm ifaja made friendly overtures on 
behalf of Emamqoll Khan. After recalling that he had been prevented 
by illness from carrying oUt his plan of p)erforming the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and expressing the hope that he would have a further oppor- 
tunity of going to Mecca and thus a reason for visiting the Shah’s 
court, he said he hoped the Shah would overlook the past misde- 
meanors of the Uzbegs in view of Nadr Mohammad Khan’s sincere de- 
sire for friendly relations with him, and would extend his forgiveness 
to Emamqoll Khan, in view of the contrition the latter had expressed 
for his actions. Abd al-Ralilm then volunteered his good offices in the 
service of peace after his return to Transoxania. He hoped it might be 
possible to effect a lasting peace, so that Transoxania might be 
spared from the onslaught of qezelbdS armies. War, he said, brought 
nothing except bloodshed; Muslims were pillaged and taken into 
captivity, and the weak and defenseless trampled underfoot. Since he 
had been denied the felicity of making the pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
said, he hoped that through the Shah’s magnanimity, he might suc- 
ceed in this other meritorious project instead. 

In reply, the Shah complained that the Uzbegs had taken advantage 
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of his absence in Azerbaijan and Georgia to make repeated incur- 
sions onto his territory, and it was not compatible with his royal dig- 
nity to ignore such affronts. “I have,'* the Shah went on, “for a 
variety of reasons, decided to lead an expedition to Khorasan. Since 
Nadr Mobammad Khan has sent an ambassador, has professed his 
sincere friendship toward me, and has asked my forgiveness, I have 
decided, {>artly out of respect for his mother, who has distinguished 
connections in Iran, to send a return embassy to him and reciprocate 
his offer of friendship. If EmSmqolI Khan decides to follow suit, so 
much the better, so that Muslims may live in peace during my reign. 
God willing, the affairs of Khorasan will be settled in a way which is 
in the interests of the welfare of the people, and is consonant with my 
royal honor.” 

PSyanda Mirzd was then dismissed with honor, and Mobammad 
$dleb Beg, formerly vizier of Slrvan, was nominated ambassador to 
Balk> and carried with him letters of friendship to Nadr Mobammad 
Khan and his mother. Abd al-Rab^m ^2lja was also given leave to 
depart, and was loaded with marks of royal esteem. 

After they had left, the Shah marched from Isfahan for Khorasan 
on 3 Rabr II, 1031/15 February 1622, and followed the Biabanak 
and Xabas-e Gllakl route. 

Another event which occurred this year was the arrival of l^abaS 
Khan, who had been sent as an ambassador to the Shah’s cpurt by 
the Ne^SmSah, the ruler of Abmadnagar in the Deccan, and by Malek 
Anbar, tHe commander in chief, who was the real power behind the 
throne in the Ne;^am§ahl state. Habas Khan was descended from an 
Ethiopian, and was a tried and experienced officer and a friend of 
the Safavid house. He was a scholar, and was well versed in the Per- 
sian poets. He was received by the Shah at his court in MazandarSn, 
where he confirmed the friendship of his master’s house for the 
Safavid house and delivered his gifts. When the Shah moved to Is- 
fahan, l;;labas Khan obtained permission to make the pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the Eighth Imam at MaShad; he returned to Isfahan in 
time to accompany the Shah on his expedition to Khorasan and 
Kandahar. 
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Miscellaneous and Strange Events Which Occurred This 
Year 

The first of these is the blinding of Sultan Mohammad MirzSI. Men 
of discernment will be well aware that it behooves all princes to act 
with great circumspection and to consider well the end result of their 
words and deeds. The case of Sultan Mohammad Mirza is a good il- 
lustration of this maxim. The prince, during his father's illness at 
Firuzkuh, forgot all his father's kindness toward him and, urged on 
by certain ignorant people, committed various acts which displayed 
the contrary of sincere affection for his father. Specifically, while his 
father was seriously ill, the prince spent his time in merrymaking, 
celebrating the fact that he would soon be king, forgetting that king- 
ship is at the disposition of God alone. When the prince’s behavior 
was reported to the Shah, the prince was terrified, realizing that he 
had destroyed the Shah’s confidence in him. The Shah had him 
blinded, but even after this, a group of people more stupid than him- 
self plotted to spirit him away somewhere. One of the conspirators, 
AbbasqolT, the son of Mohammad Hoseyn Beg tOlmdl (assistant in 
the royal kitchens), was unable to go through with the scheme, and 
informed the Shah. When the prince was arrested, he made various 
unacceptable excuses. The Shah considered that he had already been 
sufficiently punished, but those who had planned to engineer his 
escape were put to death. The Shah saw to it that the prince was 
provided for. 

The second unlooked-for event this year was the fall from favor of 
the vizier of the supreme divdn, Mlrz^ Abu T^lleb b. yatem Beg. The 
only apparent reason for his downfall was that he gave too much rein 
to his carnal desires, which are inseparable from youth. At all events, 
he was dismissed from office, and the office of vizier was conferred on 
Salman Khan, the son of Shah All Mirza and the grandson of Ab- 
dollah Khan, who was connected by marriage with the Safavid house.^ 
Salman Khan was conversant with all the customary branches of 
knowledge, was skilled in accountancy, and wrote |x>lished prose. 

The third of these examples of royal justice which occurred this 
year was the execution of a group of ill-starred rascals from Qom who 
had been causing riot and mischief in the area and molesting the in- 

^He had married .^ohra BanQ Banom, the seventh daughter of Shah Tahmasp; his 
bride died in 991/1583, shortly after their marriage. 
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habitants. The suppression of this typ>e of mischief-maker is essential 
in order to preserve the stability of the realm and to keep the peace. 
A Sdmlu officer of note, Sshqoll Beg, interceded for them with the 
Shah and offered to act as guarantor of their good behavior in the 
future. Since he was acquainted with these micreants, he too incurred 
the Shah's wrath and shared their fate. 

Notable Deaths This Year 

1. Qazi Khan, the former ^adr. He fell ill last year, in the small 

town of near Rayy, and died early this year. His body was 

transported to Mashad for burial. He came from the Seyft l;;lasanl 
family of seyyeds who for generations had held the office of qdzi al- 
qozdt (chief qdzi) in Qazvin and the surrounding area. He himself 
was a learned man of fine character. He had been appointed qdzi-ye 
'askar^ by Shah Abbas, and held this office for some time. After re- 
linquishing it, he went on pilgrimage to Mecca and then, in 1015/ 
1606-07, was appointed ^adr, which office he held for twelve years 
with full indejDendence,® and many students were the recipients of his 
favors. He left one son, seventeen years of age, who died of smallpox 
this same year. 

2. Farldun Khan, the governor of Astarabad. He fell ill in his sum- 
mer quarters at Savar and was brought back to the city, where his 
condition worsened daily and he eventually died. His body was 
transported to Mashad for burial; he was of the Cerkes tribe, and was 
one of the Shah’s servants;^ the Shah had noticed his ability and 
competehce and had watched over his career. After his appointment 
as governor of Astarabad, he held that office for eighteen years and 
acquired a reputation for honest and just administration. He was en- 
gaged in constant warfare against the $a’en-kdnl Turkman tribes, 
who were forever raiding along the borders of Astar^bad, and he 
was uniformly victorious in these engagements. As a result of this 
warfare, the most troublesome tribes in this group, the Goklen and 
the Uklu, were left without any leader of consequence, and Farldun 

^See TM, pp. 43, 1 12. The influence of this official declined partly as a result of the 
growing power of the fadr in judicial matters, and partly as a result of the increasing 
control of the officer in charge of the secular branch of the judiciary, the dJvanbegl, 
over the .<arVat administration as a whole. 

^'Fhis is. an error; for at least part of his term of office, QaM Khan had a companion 
in office. 

"^*4 bid; this almost certainly means he was a ftoldm, and the fact that he was a Cir- 
cassian confirms this idea. 
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Khan made BehbOd Khan Cerkes governor of their territory. How- 
ever, BehbQd Khan proved an unsatisfactory governor, and he was 
dismissed and replaced by Kosrow Khan, one of the gol&ms of the 
royal court. 

3. Shaikh Baha al-Din Mohammad ‘Amell. I have said something 
about the remarkable qualities of this man in Book I. He reached the 
highest stages of ejtehdd (independent inquiry into problems of re- 
ligious law). He was a man of ascetic habit and exemplary conduct 
who treated other men as his equals. In the course of this year, he was 
performing his prayers one day at the tomb of the mystic Baba Rokn 
al-Din £$fahanl, when he heard a voice from the grave addressing 
him as follows: “What is the meaning of all this negligence? Now is 
the time for vigilance.” The speaker gave his name and genealogy and 
revealed some mysteries, but the Shaikh did not repeat them publicly 
and said nothing about the remarks made by the voice from the tomb 
except those concerning negligence and the need for vigilance. After 
the Shaikh’s death, however, one of his devotees who had been a con- 
fidant of the Shaikh divulged something of these mysteries. 

After this extraordinary event, the Shaikh remained immersed in 
deep thought, and for a few days he did not meet his devotees, in- 
timate friends, and students, but prepared himself for death, which 
he expected would come in the month of Savval. He did not enjoy 
peace of mind for a single moment. Finally, one of his students who 
received instruction from him. every day persuaded the Shaikh by 
various rational arguments that, although his inner self was with God, 
his outward self should not neglect his students by depriving them 
of the benefit of his teaching; the spiritual rewards he would obtain 
in this way would be added to the total of his acts of obedience and 
devotion. Through the repetition of such arguments, the Shaikh be- 
came more serene and gradually began to mix with people again. 
For three months, his outward self was devoted to the teaching of his 
students and theological argument, and he strove to complete the 
manuscript of the JSme'e ‘AbbdSl,* while his inner self was in com- 
munion with the spiritual world, and with holy men inhabiting the 
world of shades. 

On 4 Savval 1030/22 August 1621, the Shaikh fell ill, took to his 
bed, and died eight days later on 12 Savval/30 August. The Shah was 
in his summer quarters, but tho% nobles who had remained in the 
*A work on Shi'ite jurisprudence. 
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capital took up their station around the bier, and men of all classes 
vied with one another for the honor of acting as pallbearers. The 
throng in the Meydan-e Naq§-e JahSn was so great that, despite the 
size of the square, men were pressed tightly against one another, and 
the pallbearers could only with difficulty make progress through the 
crowd. In the old Masjed-e Jame',^ the body was washed for burial, 
and the theologians and scholars performed the burial service. The 
body was housed temporarily in the shrine attributed to the Imam 
Zeyn al-‘AbedIn,*° which is the burial place of two eminent descend- 
ants of the Imams, and was later transported to Mashad and buried, 
in accordance with his own testamentory disposition, in a tomb at 
the foot of the tomb of the Imam, a spot where the Shaikh used to 
hold his classes when he was a teacher on the staff of the shrine at 
Mcuhad. Many chronograms were devised to commemorate the year 
of his death. The following one was the work of the vizier Mirza Abu 
Xaleb: “Alas for Shaikh Baha al-Dlnl”'* My nephew, Mobammad 
Salel.i, devised the following: ‘Alas for the exemplar of the age!”** 
Many other chronograms were devised, but these two are sufficient. 


^Beguh in the eleventh century A.D., and added to and restored many times in suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

'"The Fourth £sna AsarT Imam; died ca. 94/712-13, and buried at Medina. 

"Seyjt bahd aUdJn 1030/ 1621. 

'^Afsas Z£ moqtadd-ye doxi/rtfn- 1030/ 1621. 
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Events of the Year of the Dog, Corresponding to 
the Muslim Year 1031/1621-22, the Thirty-sixth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

NowrOz this year occurred on Monday, 8 Jornada I, 1031/21 March 
1622. The Shah, as previously related, had marched from Isfahan in 
February en route to Khorasan, and he celebrated NowrQz at Tabas-e 
GllakI and dealt with pietitions from the people there. Then, or- 
dering the troops that had wintered at Nishapur to join him at Farah, 
he proceeded by the road to Turan and the Dast-e Beyai, intending 
to enjoy some hunting along the banks of .the Hirmand River and at 
the same time take all necessary steps to settle the affairs of Khora- 
san. On arrival at Farah, his troops marched in review before him 
and cheered their king. 

In Books I and II of my history, I related how Kandahar passed out 
of the hands of officers of the Safavid house into those of officers of 
the Mogul dynasty, and gave my readers the history of Kandahar in 
instalments, so to speak. At this point I decided not to flinch from 
repetition, but recapitulate the main events in the city’s history, so 
that historians avid for facts may be sated, and brave and chivalrous 
men of action may not regard the Shah’s expedition to Kandahar as 
a breach of friendship with the Mogul Emperor. 

In Book I, in my account of the reign of Shah Tahmasp, I recorded 
that on numerous occasions Kandahar was brought under Safavid 
jurisdiction through the efforts of qezelbaS emirs. Sultan IJoseyn 
Mirza, the son of Bahram Mirza, was made governor of the prov- 
ince, and held that post until his death in 984/1576. The governor- 
ship was then divided by Sultan Mohammad Shah between his sons: 
his elder son, Mohammad IJoseyn Mirza, received Kandahar, and 
his younger son. Rostam Mirza, received Zamln Davar. In Book II, 
I described how, when the Uzbegs overran Khorasan, the princes 
looked calmly on and, because of their divisions among themselves, 
took refuge with the Mogul Emperor Akbar and handed over Kan- 
dahar to his officers. In 1007/1598, when Shah Abbas had recon- 
quered Khorasan from the Uzbegs, in consideration of the friendship 
which had long existed between the Safavids and the Moguls, he had 
sent a qfirA, Mirza All Beg KodabandalO, to inform Akbar of his 
victory. In the course of his letter to the Emperor Akbar, Shah Ab- 
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bas had stated that he had reconquered all the territory in Khorasan 
that had been in enemy hands, plus a bit more; only Kandahar re- 
mained, he said. That was in Mogul hands and, since the Safavids 
and Moguls were allies, one might say that Kandahar was not in 
foreign hands. In view of the long-standing friendship between the 
two dynasties, and the more recent personal friendship between him- 
self and Akbar, which was like the relationship between father and 
son, the Shah had suggested that Akbar should hand back to him 
Kandahar, and make their mutual friendship even stronger by this 
act of generosity. 

Unfortunately, the Emperor Akbar had ignored Shah Abbas’s 
broad hints, and had missed the opportunity to make a magnanimous 
gesture. Shah Abbas, who was a man of infinite patience, and who 
did not wish to damage his relationship with Akbar, said nothing 
further on the subject until after Akbar died and was succeeded by 
his son Nilr al-Din Mohammad Salim (the Emperor Jahangir). In 
the early part of his reign, Jahangir was preoccupied with the at- 
tempt of his own son, Sultan Kosrow Mahin, to seize the throne. A 
group of emirs in the neighborhood, in particular the governors of 
Farah and Sistan, had marched on Kandahar with the assistance of 
a detachment of qezelbdS troops from Herat and had occupied the 
province and laid siege to the fort. 

This action was reported to Shah Abbas while he was on campaign 
in Azerbaijan. It would have been an easy matter for him toxapture 
Kandahar, but the Shah at the time was so busy directing the ship of 
state that many other worthy projects were inevitably left in abey- 
ance. In addition, the Shah had not as yet sent the embassy, customary 
between friendly powers, to offer condolences on the death of the 
ruler and congratulations to his successor on his accession. Con- 
sidering the action of the emirs unfortunate in the circumstances, he 
repudiated it and forbade them to attack the fort. He also sent let- 
ters to the Mogul commandant at Kandahar, SshI Beg Khan Caga- 
tay, by the hand of IJoseyn Beg Kodabandalu SamlQ: “Since the Mo- 
gul Emperor and 1 have love and affection for each other,” wrote 
the Shah, “and are as brothers to each other, and neither begrudges 
the other his territory, you may continue to administer the province 
of Kandahar with an easy mind.” However, the Shah fully expected 
that, after his ambassador had arrived in India, and after the for- 
malities had been completed, the Emperor, touched by his generosity 
in handing back territory he had subjugated, would consider it not 
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worthwhile to keep Kandahar, his own claim to which was regarded 
by friend and foe alike as either dubious or invalid, and would return 
it to Safavid |X)ssession, in accordance with past custom, as a token 
of his sincere love for the Shah and in return for past acts of gen- 
erosity on the part of the Safavid shahs and those to be vouchsafed 
to him in the future. 

As I have already related, Yadegar All Sultan T^les, a senior and 
experienced qezelbdS officer, was sent by the Shah as his ambas- 
sador to India. Both he and subsequent ambassadors sent by the 
Shah to the Mogul court had alluded or referred openly to the 
question of Kandahar, but had not received any satisfaction or evoked 
any response from the Emperor or his officials. For his part, the 
Shah considered it a breach of friendship to seize the city by force. 
Thus the matter rested, with Kandahar remaining in Mogul hands, 
until the arrival at the Safavid court of the Indian ambassador Khan-e 
, ‘Alam, whom the Emperor dubbed Ba'I, aiid who was the Emper- 
or’s confidant. 

In the course of his conversations with Khan-e ‘Alam, the Shah 
had spoken openly to him about the Kandahar question, stressing 
that his own inaction in the matter had stemmed from his reluctance 
to break the bond of friendship between the two countries, and 
calling the ambassador’s attention to the fact that the Emperor was 
apparently ignoring the whole matter. “My friendship for the Em- 
peror,’’ he said, “is too great to be injured by disputes over territory; 
but Kandahar is part of Khorasan, which is my hereditary territory, 
and men both near and far, seeing only the external appearances of 
this world and ignorant of the world of the spirit, utter senseless re- 
marks in their assemblies and put an altogether different interpreta- 
tion on my behavior. The Emperor’s love for me, therefore, and the 
interests of both parties, require that he give back to me, his loving 
brother, territory which is far from the heartlands of India and is a 
stumbling block to our friendship. If he does this, the jeering tongues 
of my enemies will be stilled, and the news that the bonds of friend- 
ship between our two countries are stronger than ever will have con- 
siderable effect on neighboring princes, and especially on the Uzbegs, 
who are our mutual foes. If the Emperor finds it difficult to hand 
Kandahar back, I place pleasing him above all worldly ambitions. I 
will visit the Kandahar area and spend a few days hunting in the 
company of the Emperor’s officers; after enjoying their hospitality 
for a few days, I will retire. It will thus be clear to all that the hand- 
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ing back of Kandahar is a pure act of friendship, and is not taking 
place as the result of an estrangement between, us.” 

As already related, Zeynal Beg BegdilQ toSm&lb&Si (superintend- 
ent of the royal kitchens), who was one of the Shah's personal at- 
tendants and his confidant, went to India with Khan-e ‘Alam and 
reiterated the Shah’s remarks. But the Shah’s plan came to naught 
because certain flatterers at the Mogul court, seeking to ingratiate 
themselves with the Emperor, listened to the evil promptings of Satan 
and stirred up mischief by frustrating it, giving their action the name 
of loyal service to the Emperor. Those who sincerely desire to serve 
the best interest of their master and patron, howevei, seek to convert 
enemies into friends, and to make existing friends even stronger 
friends; they consider this the best way to make the state prosper. 
How much the more should the Mogul Emperor’s advisers have 
sought to strengthen the ties of friendship with a friend like the Shah, 
since the advantages of a friendly alliance with the Shah consist in an 
outward increase in one’s prestige among other princes, and in an in- 
trinsic strengthening of the foundations of one’s own realm. If I were 
to say but a little of what could be said on this subject, my tale would 
become a long one. 

Anyway, at the beginning of this year, the Shah fulfilled the prom- 
ise he had made to Khan-e ‘Alam by going hunting along the banks 
of the rivers Hirmand and Argandab.* From Farah, he had sent 
letters to the governor of Kandahar, ‘Abd al-‘AzIz Khan, and to the 
other Cagatay emirs there, by the hand of Ve$al Beg ep-oglu, a 
trusted official of the court. In this letter, the Shah explained that 
interests of state required his presence in Khorasan, and that he had 
decided to fit in some hunting on the way. The Shah urged the gov- 
ernor of Kandahar to convince himself that his presence in the area 
had no underlying motive except hunting, and exhorted him to come 
out to welcome him and kiss his stirrup, and to extend hospitality, on 
behalf of the Mogul Emperor, to him and his p>arty during the few 
days that they were in the area. He might rest assured, wrote the 
Shah, that the servants of his brother, the Mogul Emperor, would re- 
ceive only the greatest honor and respect. “The basic purpose of this 
expedition,” went on the Shah, “as I told Khan-e ‘Alam, is to ‘show 
the flag’ along the frontier and make it clear to recalcitrant elements, 
ptarticularly the Uzbegs, that your country and mine are one and un- 
divided.” 

'S«v Le Sirangt*. pp. 346-47. 
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The Shah reached the Hlrmand River, where Mlrz^qoU Sultan 
Sl3h-man$ur, the governor of Keresk, brought in as prisoners a 
number of Cagatay retainers belonging to Abd al-Azlz Khan, who 
had been dispatched to strengthen the defenses of the fort of Band-e 
Timur. The Shah was furious, and severly reprimanded his officer: 
“The retainers of the Emperor are my retainers too,” he said. “Why 
did you take this action without orders and without cause?” He re- 
leased the prisoners, bestowed on them robes of honor, and sent 
them on their way to carry out their duties. 

After receiving the Shah’s letter, Abd al-AzIz Khan and the 
Cagatay nobles sent Mlrz3 BSql KdbolT to him with a wily letter, 
asking the Shah to give up his plans and retire; if he advanced fur- 
ther, they said, their duty as servants of the Emperor would compel 
them to oppose him. The Shah was infuriated to have his plans 
frustrated by the impertinent interference of short-sighted meddlers, 
who apparently preferred hostility and estrangement to a peaceful 
alliance, and he determined to press on. He sent a detachment of 
troops under Kosrow Sultan, the chief of the PazukI, against the for- 
tress of ZamTn Davar, held by Shah Kalan, and he himself appeared 
before Kandahar on Wednesday ,2 8 Rajab 1031/20 May 1622. 

Abd al-AzTz carried out the threat contained in his letter to the 
Shah and opened fire on the Safavid camp with artillery. Despite 
this, the Shah held his forces back for several days and forbade them 
to commence the siege, while he made further attempts to persuade 
the garrison to abandon its resistance. But in vain. The Shah realized 
that he had no alternative but to take the city by storm, and that 
further delay would not be consonant with his dignity. He therefore 
gave orders to his men to commence the siege, despite the fact that he 
had none of the necessary resources for the task — heavy siege guns, 
artillerymen, sapp>ers, and so on. His men encircled the fort and 
pushed foward breastworks. Daring spirits, clinging to the walls and 
towers by their fingernails, within seventeen days made breaches in 
the walls, and by means of tunneling riddled the defenses like a 
honeycomb. Every few days, a tower would crash down in ruins. 
Still the Shah refused to give the order for the assault, in his com- 
passionate concern for those civilians who might inadvertently be cut 
down by the assault troops, and eventually the garrison sued for 
quarter. 


*8 Rajab was a Thursday. 
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Although the garrison had behaved with great impertinence, the 
Shah continued to treat them with that innate magnanimity and 
chivalry which is a special attribute of members of the house of proph- 
ethood and sainthood, and granted them quarter, and the city sur- 
rendered on Tuesday, 11 Sa*b3n 1031/21 June 1622. Abd al-AzIz 
Khan came out of the fort with his other officers and nobles, including 
Samsir Khan, AlTqol! Durman, Mlrz^ Fazl known as MakdumzSda, 
I^aja Aftab, Shah Mohammad Khan known as Khan-e Dowran, the son 
of SahT Beg Khan the former governor of Kandahar, and Tula Khan. 
They wanted to appear before the Shah like criminals, with their 
quivers slung round their necks, but the Shah refused to allow this, 
airily dismissing the few days’ exertion he had expended in capturing 
the fort and calling the defense the action of loyal servants of the 
Emjjeror. The Shah received them, accepted their surrender, gave 
them robes of honor, and allowed them to return to their quarters in 
the fort. 

Three days later, Abd al-AzIz Khan again came out of the fort, 
this time with the whole garrison, numbering some four or five thou- 
sand men, and pitched camp over against the royal camp. Despite 
all the Shah’s magnanimity toward them, the Cagat^y army was still 
nervous and apprehensive. On Friday, 14 Sa‘ ban/24 June, the Shah 
entered the city, and the names of the Twelve Imams were once 
again recited in the Masjed-e Jame‘, where they had not been heard 
for more than twenty-five years,^ and the name of Shah Abbas was 
mentioned in the botba. The garrison asked permission to return to 
India, and to present the Shah with suitable gifts as a token" of their 
gratitude for their lives. But the Shah would not accept their gifts, 
being more interested in winning their hearts than in amassing world- 
ly goods; not only did he return their gifts, but he gave them pro- 
visions for their journey and camels to carry them, and Arabian 
horses of Iraqi stock, as many as they needed, and sent them on their 
way safely with all their possessions and their wives and families. 

Accompanying this caravan, the Shah sent IJeydar Beg Qarddaglu, 
a centurion, bearing a letter for the Mogul Emperor in which he ex- 
plained the capture of Kandahar. With the letter, he sent two keys of 
pure, unadulterated gold, intended to be the keys of friendship and 
alliance between the two countries; on the one was inscribed the 
word Kandahar, and on the other, the names of the provinces of 
Iran. The Shah blamed the unfortunate incident of Kandahar on the 
^In fact, Kandahar had been in Mogul hands for thirty years, since 1000/1592. 
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recalcitrant attitude of the garrison there, who had rejected his 
friendly overtures. “God in His bounty,” said the Shah, “has conferred 
on me, your brother, all the provinces of the land of Iran. I would like 
you to think of these provinces as one fort, the key of which you hold 
in your hand; it is the key of friendship, and I beg you not to regard 
these words as mere empty platitudes. God be praised that His crea- 
tures attach such importance to the principles of friendship and con- 
ciliation that two great rulers, each possessing the power to cause 
havoc in the world, are able to ignore this incident and, allowing 
their actions to be governed by reason (of which faculty kings |x>s- 
sess more than ordinary mortals), not lose sight of these principles. 

As the garrison of Kandahar was about to leave for India, the Shah 
sent a messenger to Shah Kalan, the governor of Zamln Davar, 
notifying him of the fall of Kandahar and bidding him and any of his 
men who wished to do so to join up with the caravan from Kandahar. 
But in their folly, the garrison in Zamin Davar behaved in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and so brought about their own destruction. They 
had endured some three weeks of siege at the hands of Kosrow Sul- 
tan when the news of the fall of Kandahar reached them. Abandon- 
ing the defense of the fort, they marched out, but because of the 
fighting which had taken place between them and their besiegers, 
they imagined the qezelbdS might be out for revenge, and so they 
agreed among themselves that, at the first opportunity, they would 
cut their way through the enemy and make off in the direction of 
Kabul. Kosrow Sultan, in order to reassure them that the qezelbdS 
had no hostile intentions against them, invited Shah Kalan and his 
senior officers to a feast. The Mogul officers arrived early, before the 
qezelbdS emirs had arrived, and took their places; they were all 
wearing bukadas and Indian jamdars and other weapons. 

Kosrow Sultan greeted them cordially but did not immediately insist 
on their removing their weapons, as has been the custom since time 
immemorial when one goes to a feast. Next to arrive were a group of 
Shah Kaldn’s men, similarly fully armed. Kosrow Sultan said mildly 
to Shah Kal^n that he thought it was unnecessary to wear arms when 
the weather was so hot. If he would give the order to his men to re- 
move their arms, they could all be more comfortable, he said. Some 
of Kosrow Sultan’s servants moved forward to assist the guests in re- 
moving their arms, but the latter tried to stop them. One or two of the 
servants, in the course of trying to do their duty, foolishly laid hands 
on some of the bQhadas and jamdars, and the Moguls at once pre- 
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sented their weapons at them. Kosrow Sultan, seeing this, rose and 
tried to leave the room, but was prevented from doing so by the 
drawn swords of the Cagatays, who wounded several of his servants. 
The qezelbdS poured in with drawn swords and a general melee en- 
sued, in the course of which |^ja Mogol Zamln-d2lvai1 took the 
opportunity to settle an old score with Shah Kaldn by stabbing him 
to death. The banqueting hall was converted into a battlefield, and 
most of the Cagatdys were eventually disposed of. The workings of 
fate are indeed mysterious. Here we had people getting ready for a 
banquet and merrymaking, while all the time the fates were planning 
something more sinister. We ordinary mortals can only shrug our 
shoulders and acquiesce in God’s willl 

When the Shah heard the news he was astonished, and started 
blaming K^osrow Sultan in absentia in order to calm the fears of Abd 
al-AzIz and his men. Subsequently, however, some of the latter de- 
clared that Kosrow Sultan had not done anything amiss, and that the 
Cagat^ys had started it. The Shah continued to treat Abd al-AzIz 
with the greatest possible favor, and he and his men realized that the 
incident in Zamln Ddvar occurred because of the unjustified sus- 
picions and stupid ideas of a few troublemakers. The Shah entrusted 
the families of the Cagat^ys who had been killed to Abd al-AzIz. 

At this juncture, the Shah received an ambassador from the Em- 
peror Jahangir’s son, Mlrza Korram, in the jDerson of Zahed Beg; 
Zahed Beg, on arrival at Mashad, had heard of the Shah’s in^p>ending 
expedition to Khorasan, and had awaited his arrival at Mashad; he 
had now traveled to Kandahar at the Shah’s order. During his stay at 
Kandahar, Zahed Beg was invited to all the Shah’s private assem- 
blies. The ambassador submitted a request from the Mogul prince 
that the Shah recognize the title of Shah Jahan which had been con- 
ferred on him by his father.^ 

Another visitor to the Shah’s camp at this time was Esfandiar . 
Khan b. Arab Mohammad Khan, the ruler of iTarazm. The ruler of 
ifarazm, especially Arab Mobammad Khan’s father, IJSljjl Mobammad 
Khan, had always turned to the Safavid court for assistance; diplo- 
matic relations were maintained both in good times and bad, and the 
khans of I^razm, if driven out of their territories, took refuge at the 

^Shah JahSn became emperor in 1037/1628. Shah Abbas* with his usual acumen* 
had spotted him as “emperor material*' early in Jahangir's reign; hence the special 
treatment of Shah Jahan's ambassador. 
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Safavid court. Thus ^ajjl Mohammad Khan and his sons had taken 
refuge with Shah Abbas when they were driven out of I^razm by 
Abdollah Khan and his son, and had been restored to their throne 
with the Shah’s assistance. In the case of Esfandiar Khan, his broth- 
ers had rebelled against their father, had seized him, and had de- 
prived him of power. Esfandiar Khan, who disapproved of his broth- 
ers’ action, had marched to his father’s assistance, but his brothers 
had promptly blinded their father and turned on him. Since he was 
one against three, he had been unable to withstand them, and had 
come via Astarabad to Kandahar, where he was welcomed by the 
Shah. 

Esfandiar Khan took back with him orders from the Shah com- 
manding help for him from the chiefs of the $a’en-kanl tribes, from 
the governor of Astarabad, and from, other emirs in the area. He 
went among the $a’en-kanl tribes, raised an army, and with help 
from the army of Astarabad, defeated his brothers. One of his 
brothers, Abu’l-Cazl Sultan, expressed his wish to join him, and Es- 
fandiar Khan considered it expedient to allow him to do so. After 
the defeat of the other brothers, Esfandiar Khan divided the king- 
dom with his brother, making it clear that he was the ruler and his 
brother his vassal. They are still ruling the country in apparent har- 
mony, and Esfandiar Khan regularly sends envoys to the Shah’s 
court. 

The Shah's Return from Kandahar 

After the annexation of Kandahar to the Safavid empire, the Shah 
apF>ointed Ganj All Khan Zlg governor of the province; he was one 
of the great emirs and an old supporter of the Safavid dynasty; he 
was also a brave and intelligent man, and had been governor of Ker- 
man for many years. All the Kurdish contingents that had accompa- 
nied the Shah on this expedition were placed under his command. 
Ahmad Sultan Mocaki, the governor of TorSiz, was instructed to re- 
FKiir the fort. On Wednesday,* 24 Sa’ban 1031/4 July 1622, the Shah 
marched from Kandahar and camped at Baba ^asan Abdal. There, 
he received letters from Yanalteg^s Bahador Ozbeg, who was based 
in the Balk region, asking the Shah’s pardon for his past actions and 
expressing his gratitude for the magnanimity which the Shah, at the 
supplication of Abd al-Rahim I^ja, had shown toward the Uzbeg 
nobility, and which had oveijoyed Payanda Mirza, the fara-dqOsl 
*24 .'ta'ban was a Monday. 
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of Nadr Mobammad Khan, the ruler of Balk. These letters had been 
flowing in to the Shah’s officers in the area, and especially to Esfan- 
diar Beg Arabgirlu, the ev^bdil, and the Shah sent reassuring 
letters in return. 

The sun had by now passed from the sign Cancer to that of Leo, 
and the heat was appalling. The Shah realized that the army could 
not march back across the desert in such heat, and so he decided to 
spend the summer in the Gur region. He set off for summer quarters 
there on 12 Ramazdn 1031/21 July 1622. Gur was the mountainous 
area in which the Gurld princes had maintained their independence 
for some many years.® Apart from the Gurlds, who were native to the 
district, I have not found any indication in the old histories that any 
other dynasty succeeded in crossing this mountainous region with its 
armies. Shah Abbas’s army made its way laboriously across the 
mountains with its trains of Bactrian camels carrying the heavy bag- 
gage, and reached Herat in twenty-six stages, entering the city on 
the twenty-seventh day after leaving Baba IJasan Abdal. 

On the way across the region of Gur, a detachment of the royal 
army under the command of Kalaf Beg sofradb&Sl (chief sewer), 
which was proceeding by the Gor-e Bala route, fell in with a troop of 
rebel cavalry from Firuzkuh, which from time to time made common 
cause with the enemies of the Safavid state and caused trouble in 
that area. On this occasion, too, the rebels had remained aloof and 
had not presented themselves to the Shah. Kalaf Beg’s troops wiped 
out most of the rebels and killed their leader, TarenI Mohammad. 

The Conquest of Hormuz by Emdmqoli Khan, the Beg- 
lerbeg of Pars, and his gdzis. 

The island of Hormuz, according to the Tdrlb-e Jahdn-drd, was 
originally bought from the local princes of Qesm by a certain Seh^b 
al-Din Aydz, who came from a branch of the Salgorld afdbegs of 
Lorestan and Sulestan.^ Sehab al-Dln developed the island and built a 
flourishing city which he ruled with complete independence. After 
his death, the government of Hormuz and its dependencies was 
taken over by Malek Kerdansah, who traced his descent on his father’s 

^The OorTcl dynasty ruled an empire in Afghanistan and northern India from ca. 
1000 to 1215 A.D. The dynasty was overthrown by the KSrazmSah shortly before both 
states were overrun by the Mongols. 

^See Bos worth. The Islamic Dynasties, Edinburgh 1967, 125-26. 
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side from the prophet Heber, and on his mother’s side from Gos- 
taham b. Ask, whose line were kings of Iran. He established a dy- 
nasty at Hormuz that ruled the island generation after generation. 
One of his descendants, Salgor Shah b. Sehab al-Din b. Turansdh, 
became the possessor of parasol and banners, and was a powerful 
and lilxTal ruler. 

In the reign of Shah Esma’il I, when Salgor Shah II b. Tur^nsah 
was ruling at Hormuz, the Portuguese seized control by a combina- 
tion of guile and force majeure. They built a fort near the seashore 
and exacted tithes from merchants and other persons traveling from 
port to port, remitting to the governor of Hormuz only a small F>ortion 
of these tithes. The size of the Portuguese colony steadily increased, 
and the King of Portugal replaced the commanding officer of the 
garrison, called Capitan, every three years. In the course of time, the 
Portuguese acquired an interest in all the island’s revenues and ex- 
penditures. F'arrok Shah b. Tiiransah succeeded as ruler of Hormuz, 
and after him his son Flruzsah; by that time, the Portuguese had 
gained complete control of the island, and nothing was done without 
the Capitan’s approval. The authority of the Muslim rulers had be- 
come a mere shadow. 

After the accession of Shah Abbas, foreign princes became anxious 
to establish and strengthen diplomatic ties with the Safavid court. 
Shah Abbas did not molest the Portuguese garrison at Hormuz, but 
at his orders, AllahverdI Khan, the amir al-omard of Pars, reestab- 
lished Safavid control over Bahrain and the outlying dependencies 
of Hormuz. Phe Muslim ruler of the island of Hormuz, Malimud Shah 
b. Farrok Shah, was by this time a virtual pensioner of the Portu- 
guese, who gave him an allowance from the revenues. There were 
incidents in which Muslim travelers were molested, and on several 
occasions the Portuguese sent ships and artillery in an effort to re- 
cover Bahrain, but without success. 

Early in Shah Abbas’s reign, the Portuguese had taken advantage 
of the Shah’s preoccupation with other matters to build a fort on the 
mainland opposite HormQz, at Gombroon,® thereby violating agree- 
ments made with Shah Tahmasp. But AllS^hverdl Khan and his son 
EmamqolT Khan had subsequently driven them out of Gombroon, 

^Renamed Bandar AbbAs by Shah Abbas after its recapture from the Portuguese in 
1622. On the origin of the name Gombropn, see L. Lockhart. Persian Cities, Brentford 
1939, pp. lOSff. The city lay 13 miles west-northwest of the port of HormQz. 
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later renamed Bandar Abbas. For some years after this, relations 
with the Portuguese on HormQz went more smoothly, and since there 
was no interruption with trade from the southern Indian ports in the 
Deccan, and the existence of law and order on the high seas in- 
creased the profits made by our merchants, no action was taken 
against them.^ 

This state of affairs did not last for long, because the Portuguese 
secretly transported materials to the island of Qe§m to build a fort 
there; the strategic value of QeSm lay in the fact that it was the 
source of much of HormQz’s water supply, which was transported by 
sea to that city. This act was deemed by the Shah to be an act of 
rebellion on the part of the infidels, and he instructed Emamqoll 
Khan, who had succeeded his father as amir al-omard of Fars, to send 
a punitive expedition against the Portuguese and destroy the fort on 
QeSm. Emamqoll Khan sent a force there under his eSik-dqOsib&Sl, 
BegverdI Beg, who had orders to prevent the completion of the fort 
and destroy what was already built. The Portuguese, however, by 
making strenuous efforts, succeeded in completing the fort, and de- 
fied BegverdI Beg. Emamqoll Khan sent reinforcements and even- 
tually took the field himself, and the fort was captured, though not 
before the qezelbdS had suffered heavy casualties. The Portuguese 
garrison was put to death. Since the fort guarded the fresh-water 
supply, it was judged better to leave it in situ and to install a garrison 
there. 

After this victory, Emamqoll Khan determined to attack HormQz 
itself and destroy the Portuguese colony there, and he obtained per- 
mission from the Shah for this op>eration. Hitherto the problem had 
been that, if the Portuguese were exp>elled from HormQz, the sea 
trade with [x>ints farther east would be interrupted and the prosperity 
of the city would decline. For this reason, and because the Portuguese 
paid certain dues and tribute money to the Safavid authorities, no 
attempt to reconquer HormQz tiad so far been made. The situation 
had now changed, because a group of Englishmen had recently pre- 
sented themselves at the Safavid court and had said that, whenever 
the Shah, wished to recapture HormQz, they were ready to help him 
with troops. They explained to the Shah that they were enemies of 
the Portuguese, and that their mutual hostility derived in part from 
sectarian differences. After HormQz had been recaptured, they said, 

’The author is rationalizing; no action could be taken by Shah Abbas against the 
Portuguese on HormOz because he did not have a fleet. 
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ships from other ports under English control would ensure that the 
Portuguese did not regain a foothold there. Shah Abbas decided to 
accept the offer of help made by the English. As the saying goes: 

Although the water from the Christian well is impure. 

It only> washes a dead Jew, so what is there to fear? 

He notified the English that he was ready to move against the Por- 
tuguese, and the English made their preparations. 

Emamqoll Khan made Gombroon, now Bandar Abbas, his base, 
and his troops were transported to Hormuz in English ships. The 
Portuguese Capitan and the Muslim ruler, MahmQd Shah, both re- 
treated into the fort, and forced all merchants and the civilian popu- 
lation in general to move in as well. The fort was thus defended by 
both Muslims and Christians. In the besiegers’ camp, the work of 
digging trenches was allocated, and the English fleet anchored on 
the side of the fort where the walls ran down into the water. After the 
siege had been in progress for some time, EmamqolT Khan crossed 
over from Gombroon and took charge of operations. The gdzls re- 
doubled their efforts; the breastworks were pushed right up to the 
walls of the fort, and mining operations began. 

According to reliable informants, the thickness of the walls of the 
fort was more than thirty cubits, and the walls were strongly con- 
structed of stone cemented together with lime mortar. The gdzTs ex- 
cavated the soil from beneath two of the towers and detonated 
charges of gunpowder that blew parts of the tower in the air but left 
two-thirds of it standing. As soon as the first cracks appeared in the 
tower, the gSzIs stood by for the assault. When the attackers began 
to get the upper hand, the Portuguese appealed for terms to the 
English, since they were fellow Christians. The Portuguese laid down 
their arms, and were taken on board the English ships with their 
baggage. Before the siege began, it had been agreed between the 
English officers and Emamqoll Khan that, after the capture of the 
fort, the English would take charge of the Christians and their pos- 
sessions, and leave the Muslims to the qezelbdi. Since the primary 
object, the capture of the fort and the city, had been achieved, the 
Khan adhered to this agreement and did not molest the Portuguese, 
but left them to the English to do what they wanted with them. 

Thus the fort at HormQz, an outstanding example of Frankish skill 
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in the art of building forts, fell after two months* siege. Mahmud 
Shah, the ruler of Hormuz, was taken prisoner with his followers. Of 
the Muslims who were found within the fort, those who had collab- 
orated with or fought at the side of the Portuguese were executed; 
those who had been forced against their will by the Portuguese to 
enter the fort were released to return to their homes. Emamqoll 
Khan appointed a governor of the city and took steps to conciliate the 
townspeople. Among the weapons that fell into qezelbas were several 
large cannon and siege guns of various sizes, cunningly wrought by 
skilled Portuguese craftsmen. Each one was a masterpiece of the art 
of the Frankish cannon founders. Thtfse, and other choice items 
suitable for the king's eyes, were set aside for the royal workshops; 
the rest of the booty was distributed among the troops. EmamqolT 
Khan returned to Shiraz and sent a full report to the Shah, which 
reached him at Kandahar during his siege of that city. The Shah sent 
congratulations to EmamqolT Khan on his victory, the news of which 
spurred the besiegers to still greater efforts, and Kandahar fell a few 
days later. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred during the Shah's 
Stay at Herat 

The Shah spent two and a half months at Herat, seeing to the af- 
fairs of Khorasan. While he was there, an ambassador arrived from 
Nadr Mohammad Khan Ozbeg at Balk in the person of Ebrahim iT^ja, 
a distinguished seyyed of that city. He was accompanied by Moham- 
mad §aleh Beg, formerly the vizier of Sirvan, who had been fent on a 
mission -to the Uzbeg princes at Balk and Bokhara in the company of 
the Uzbeg ambassador, Payanda Mirza, and Abd al-RahIm iT^ja 
Bokarl. Mohammad Saleh Beg had delivered the Shah's letter to 
Nadr Mohammad Khan Ozbeg at Balk; the latter had been overjoyed 
at its contents, and had treated Mohammad Saleb Beg with great 
honor and sent him on to Bokhara after he had recovered from the 
fatigue of the journey. At Bokhara, he had met Emamqoll Khan, the 
ruler of Transoxania. The fall of Kandahar had made the Uzbeg 
princes additionally apprehensive about their own position, and so 
the Shah's reassurances were all the more welcome. Nadr Moham- 
mad Khan had hastened to send Ebrahim iT^ja to reiterate their sin- 
cere desire for peace. “I realize," he said, "that Iranians and Turan- 
ians are traditional enemies; but, since my brother and I are sincere 
in our desire for friendship and alliance with you, and you have so 
extinguished strife that the lion may lie down with the lamb, let us 
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renounce the traditions of former days and follow the path of peace.” 
This plea was reinforced by envoys who arrived shortly afterward 
from the jQybatl K^jas of Bokhara. 

Nadr Mof^ammad Khan apptealed to the Shah to remove Rostam 
Mobammad Khan from the Balb frontier region and to take him back 
with him to Iraq, because, he said, the continued presence of Rostam 
Mobammad Khan and his Kurds in the Balk area caused nothing but 
trouble. “He is at loggerheads with his cousins,” said Nadr Moham- 
mad Khan, “and he has gathered around him a group of seditious 
Uzbegs who are looking for trouble and are constantly raiding along 
the frontier in search of plunder. If we ignore his activities, the 
population of the area suffers; if we march against him, we have to 
encroach on your territory, and your subjects are harmed by the 
passage of our troops; furthermore, such action on our part violates 
our sworn covenants, and provokes your wrath.” The Shah responded 
favorably to this appeal, and decided to take Rostam Mohammad 
Khan and his reliable retainers back with him to Iraq and let them 
live there on pension; the unruly mob of Uzbegs he had gathered 
would be dispersed, since one cannot trust people like that whether 
they are one’s friends or one’s enemies. The Shah decided on this 
course of action in order to bring peace to the northeast frontier. 

The Shah had heard that Sultan ‘Osman, the Ottoman Sultan, had 
launched a major campaign in Europe against the Franks who were 
harassing the frontiers of Islam, and so he dispatched an ambassador 
from Herat, the qUrdl CelebI Beg QajSr, to seek verification of these 
reports and to notify the Ottoman Sultan of his own victories at 
Kandahar and Hormuz. After the dispatch of this ambassador, and 
before the Shah’s departure from Herat, news arrived of rebellion in 
the Ottoman empire and the murder of Sultan ‘Osman. 

The Revolt in the Ottoman Empire and the Murder of 
Sultan 'Osman 

According to the reports of travelers coming from Anatolia — re- 
ports later confirmed by Ottoman envoys sent by the new Sultan — 
Sultan ‘Osman had returned victorious from his campaign in Europe, 
and had announced his intention of going into winter quarters at 
Aleppo prior to performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. Some say that 
he intended to break his sworn oaths and violate the peace he had 
concluded with the Shah. God alone knows the truthi At all events. 
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the Janissaries, the most important unit in the Ottoman army, warned 
him that his plan to go to Aleppo might cause all sorts of trouble 
along the frontiers with the Arabs and the qezelb&S; it was not in the 
interest of the state, they said. “Moreover,” they said, “it is not the 
Ottoman tradition to take the field twice in the same year; the army 
is but recently returned from the campaign in Europe, and the men 
have only recently gone on leave. Postpone your departure until next 
year, when if your plan seems to be in the best interests of the state, 
it will be carried out.” 

Sultan ‘Osman, however, with the arrogance of youth, and in his 
ignorance of time-honored Ottoman customs, remained adamant, 
and censured the Janissaries for opposing his wishes. He was en- 
couraged in his attitude by Delavar Pasha, who had recently become 
grand, vizier and was sworn enemy of the Aqa of the Janissaries, and 
by several other sycophantic and ambitious advisers. The Aqa of the 
Janissaries and the other senior Janissary officers at once rebelled, 
and plotted to murder Delavar Pasha and a number of the Sultan’s 
other powerful advisers. The conspirators sent a message to the Sul- 
tan to the effect that Delavar Pasha and the others were not loyal to 
the Ottoman state, and their dominance in the counsels of state was 
undermining its foundations. They were dissatisfied with their con- 
duct, said the conspirators, and demanded that the Sultan hand them 
over to the Janissaries for execution. They reminded the Sultan that 
on occasions in the past when the Janissaries had requested some- 
thing of the Sultan in the interests of the state, the Sultan^had ac- 
ceded to. their demands. They therefore requested the Sultan to 
comply with their demand on this occasion. 

Sultan ‘Osman refused their demands absolutely and uttered 
threats against the Janissary officers. The Janissaries promptly 
rioted and resolved to assassinate Delavar Pasha and his associates. 
They, in fear of their lives, took refuge in the Sultan’s palace. There, 
a large group of palace servants and workmen and sep6his^° rallied 
around them and tried to suppress the rioters. Fighting broke out and 
many were killed on each side. Finally, the Janissaries drove their 
opF>onents back and forced their way into the inner apartments of the 
palace, shouting, “Our king is Sultan Mo$tafa, the brother of Sultan 
Abmad. After the death of Sultan Abmad, we gave our allegiance to 
him, and we were not in favor of his deposition; we have the right to 
give our allegiance to him.” 

"’Feudal cavalry; see Gibb and Bowen, pp. 69ff. and 70. 
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Sultan ‘Osman, terrified by the turn of events, was obliged to send 
the following message to the Aqa of the Janissaries; "Because of my 
youth, I disregarded the tradition of my fathers; I regret my action, 
and will do whatever you decide." Some of the Sultan’s advisers 
thought that it was too late for messages, since the Janissaries were 
out of control. The only chance, as far as they could see, lay in his 
going to the quarters of the Aqa of the Janissaries and throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the Janissaries, in the hope that their sense of 
honor would prevail and they would abandon their demand that Sul- 
tan Mo$tafa come to the throne. Accordingly, Sultan ‘Osman slipped 
out of the palace at the height of the riot and made his way to the 
house of the Aqa of the Janissaries. However, the Janissaries already 
within the p>alace murdered Delavar Pasha, the grand vizier, and his 
associates such as JJoseyn Pasha, the second vizier; the qtzlar-dqdsl; 
IJajjl siibdJli, a sepdhl officer; the iavoSbdSi; the bostdnjlbdSl, 
whose authority was paramount in the palace; and others. They then 
went to Sultan Mo$tafa’s lodgings, brought him out, and saluted him 
as Sultan. 

Meanwhile the Aqa of the Janissaries had learned that Sultan ‘Os- 
man had taken refuge in his house; he greeted him and rallied to his 
support, addressing the senior officers of the Janissaries as follows: 
"Since the Sultan has come to your quarters and has shown contri- 
tion for his actions, magnanimity and the desire to avoid ill-repute 
demand that we reassure him. The Sultan has conceded the point at 
issue, and our enemies have been removed from the scene; let us seek 
the Sultan’s forgiveness and seek to gratify his wishes.’’ The Aqa of 
the Janissaries pressed his point of view vehemently, but the Janis- 
saries, fearing that he would win the day, and that Sultan ‘Osman, a 
young, ignorant ruler with hatred of them in his heart, would exact 
his revenge on them, rushed at their commanding officer and killed 
him. They then seized ‘Osman Sultan and carried him away to Yedl- 
qola near Istanbul, where they subsequently put him to death, being 
afraid that in some way or other he might succeed in recovering the 
throne. The next day, all units of the Ottoman army donned mourn- 
ing and bore Sultan ‘Osman’s body into the city for burial in the 
mausoleum of Sultan Ahmad. 

Thus Sultan Mosiafa returned to the throne, and there was now no 
check on the p>ower of the Janissaries. The grand vizier and other 
high officials acted in accordance with their wishes. Since Sultan 
Mosiafa’s mind was unbalanced, his mother ruled with the advice of 
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the viziers. A letter was sent to Shah Abbas at Herat informing him 
of these events and assuring him that they did not constitute a threat 
to the F>eace. Since Sultan Mo$(afd's mental derangement was well 
known, and it was probable that his reign would weaken the state, 
there was one party in Istanbul that supported the candidacy of Sul- 
tan 'Osman’s brother, Sultan MorSd, who was still an infant. These 
people intended to put him on the throne as soon as they could and to 
seek revenge for the murder of Sultan 'OsmSn. For this reason, the 
letter said, the Janissaries were opposed to the idea of putting Sultan 
Morad on the throne, and the argument was still going on. When 
this news reached the provinces of the Ottoman empire, revolts broke 
out in many places. 

Events at Baghdad and the Disturbances in Arab Iraq 

The Ottoman military authorities at Baghdad had long been used 
to enjoying a considerable degree of independence, and to using the 
revenues of that province for their own purposes. The governors and 
pashas sent out from Istanbul had found themselves stripped of power 
at Baghdad. Some of the local officers would give nominal allegiance 
to the pasha for a time, would install him in the governor’s palace, 
and would give him a subsistence allowance; those governors who 
were not satisfied with this sort of existence returned to Istanbul; the 
rest stayed and put up with it. 

At this j uncture, the governor’s power at Baghdad had been usurped 
by two officers: Mohammad Qanbar, the Aqa of the Janissaries at 
Baghdad, and Bakr the subdit.^^ Each of these officers had gathered 
around him a number of personal retainers, known as sagbdn,^^ and 
vied with the other for control of Baghdad. When Bakr the subdSi 
showed signs of getting the upp>er hand, Mohammad Qanbar decided 
to take action. When Bakr went to ^ella to collect taxes from some 
recalcitrant elements there, Mohammad Qanbar sent a messenger to 
IJella exorting these elements not to recognize Bakr’s authority. 
During the latter’s absence from Baghdad, Mohammad Qanbar 
marched to his quarters intending to loot his possessions. A group of 
Bakr’s men resisted him, and fighting broke out. Bakr, who heard the 
news when he was on his way back to Baghdad, ensured the loyalty 
of the men he had with him by making them cash grants and fine 
promises, and reentered Baghdad. 

“A sepahj officer below ihe rank of alay-beg (sec Gibb and Bowen, p. 51 and index). 

(^Ottoman: segmen. The Segmens, originally an independent corps, were later ab- 
sorbed into the Janissaries. 
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The city was now divided in two camps: Mohammad Qanbar’s 
supporters in the citadel, and Bakr’s men in the city. Skirmishes took 
place between the two groups, but eventually Bakr succeeded in sub- 
orning most of Mohammad Qanbar’s men, who joined him in the city. 
In the end he got control of the citadel too, and put to death Moham- 
mad Qanbar and a number of his supporters of whose loyalty he was 
uncertain. He thus acquired all his opponents* belongings, which he 
distributed among his own sagbdns and sepahis. He seized a number 
of the shaikhs from the mausoleum of Abu I^anlfa because they had 
supported Moliammad Qanbar, placed them in a ship and set fire to 
it, and then looted their homes, in the process making off with some 
items which belonged to the shrine. Bakr thus made himself the un- 
disputed governor of Arab Iraq. 

When the news of Bakr*s coup reached Istanbul, the officers of the 
Porte appointed Hafe? Alimad Pasha governor of Baghdad, with full 
powers to settle the situation in the best interests of the state and to 
execute the rebels. This news frightened Bakr, who contacted the 
qezelbaS frontier emirs and told Floseyn Khan, the governor of Lor- 
estan, that he had engineered the coup at Baghdad out of devotion to 
the Shah; henceforth he wished to be the Shah*s servant. He hoped 
he would receive help from the Shah, and he was holding Baghdad, 
which was the Shah’s hereditary territory, until such time as the Shah 
could take it over. I^oseyn Khan sent his envoy on to the Shah, ac- 
companied by one of his own men. Ahmad Pasha reached Baghdad, 
but Bakr, backed by all the Ottoman troops at Baghdad, refused to 
recognize his authority, and Ahmad Pasha was obliged to retire to 
Dlar Bakr and send a report to the Sultan. 

Another governor was then sent out from Istanbul, All Pasha 
known as KamSnkas (the archer). This time, Bakr pretended to give 
his allegiance to him and allowed him to enter the citadel. All Pasha 
decided to accept the partial authority offered to him, but Sultan 
Mo$taf3 and the officials of the Porte were annoyed by this capitula- 
tion, dismissed him, and appointed a third governor, Yusof Pasha. 
Yusof Pasha’s aim was to gain control at Baghdad and wipe out the 
rebels, but Bakr fathomed his intentions at their first meeting and 
refused to see him again. Bakr then seized the Pasha, plundered his 
|X)ssessions, and put him to death. A fourth pasha, KQr I^asan, the 
governor of Mosul, made an effort to deal with the revolt, but Bakr 
refused him admittance to the city, and he too retired. The story of 
the Shah’s annexation of the province of Arab Iraq will be told under 
the events of next year. 
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The Shah's Return, from Khorasan and His Visit to Md- 
zandaran 

After a stay of two and a half months at Herat, the Shah began his 
return march to Ma§had, taking with him Rostam Mobammad Khan 
as requested by the Uzbeg princes of Transoxania. Near COtian, 
I^aja Jalal al-Din Akbar Cariani met him with provisions for the 
next stage of his journey, and the Shah proceeded to Mz^had, where 
he conferred the office of warden of the shrine on Mirza AbQ 
Reiavl. The Shah decided not to move farther west until he saw 
whether there would be any repercussions from his capture of Kan- 
dahar, and whether Esfandiar Khan had succeeded in establishing 
himself in l^razm. Since it would place too great a burden on local 
food supplies if the whole royal army spent the winter at MaShad, the 
Shah divided up his forces and sent each to a different winter quar- 
ters. He himself traveled to MSkzandaran with a small body of retain- 
ers. He allotted the small town of DargozTn to Rostam Mohammad 
Khan, and sent him there. The ambassadors from the l^jas of Bok- 
hara, and Ebrahim iT^ja, Nadr Mohammad Khan’s ambassador, 
accompanied the Shah to Mazandar3n. The former were given leave 
to depart there, but Ebrahim iS&ia stayed with the Shah and did not 
return until the following year, after the Shah’s return to Isfahan. 

The Shah Takes Mirzd Fasiffi with Him from Herat 

The Shah had always liked the company of scholars and poets. 
Although his other preoccupations had left him relatively Uhle time 
to indulge this inclination, he always liked to have someone to grace 
his festive gatherings with scholarly wit. During his stay at Herat, he 
had enjoyed the company of that eloquent wit and scholar, MlrzS 
Fa$IhI Haravl, an eminent seyyed and member of the An$arlya 
family. The Shah demanded that Mirza Fa$IhI be present at all his 
gatherings. When he left Herat, the Shah had demanded that Mirza 
Fa$lhl accompany him to Iraq. Herat’s loss was the court’s gain, 
since Mirza Fa$lhl was enrolled among the moqarrabs. 

In Mazandaran, the Shah divided his time between ASraf and 
Farahabad. While he was in the province, the Shah was visited by 
Ylisof Khan, the beglerbeg of Sirvan, and his emirs. YQsof Khan pre- 
sented the Shah with fabulous gifts: goldms, both male and female; 
swift Alesa horses; camels; large sums in cash; rich and precious 
stuffs from many parts; Russian sable coats of great value; rare Cir- 
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cassian coats of mail; muskets of great price, and other items too 
many to enumerate. In short, avoiding the usual ix>etic hyperboles of 
the age, Yusof Khan presented gifts which won the admiration of all, 
and he constantly received some new mark of the Shah’s favor. While 
he remained at court, he accompanied the Shah on his hunting ex- 
peditions, and was constantly present at his private banquets. When 
he left, he was given magnificent robes of honor. The Shah also 
summoned to court Qarcaqay Khan, the commander in chief of Iran 
and governor of Mashad, so that he might renew his acquaintance 
with Yusof Khan, whom he had not seen for a long time but who was 
a close friend of his, since they had been brought up together as 
children. When Yusof Khan returned to SlrvSn, Qarcaq3y Khan re- 
mained at court. 

The Shah's Widening of the Roads in Mazandaran 

Readers will be well aware that the narrowness of the roads through 
the forests and over the mountain passes of Mazandaran makes it 
difficult for even a single rider to traverse them. At every step, the 
rider is forced to dismount because of some hazard, and it is impos- 
sible for slow-moving camels to make their way along them. In fact, 
the natives of the region had never even seen a camel, even in their 
dreams, and when they did see one, they were astonished. 

The Shah had done a lot toward the op>ening up of the area by 
building the city of Farali^bad and the town of Asraf, by his practice 
of spending most winters there, and by his frequent hunting exF)edi- 
tion in the province, but the basic problem of the roads remained. It 
was extremely difficult for retainers of the royal stirrup to go about 
their business, or for anyone else traveling to or from the court in 
Mazandaran to make his way along roads which were not only 
dangerously steep or narrow but, in their more level stretches, often a 
morass of mud because of the heavy rainfall in the region. As a result, 
both military forces and travelers in general suffered inconvenience 
and loss. 

This year, therefore, the Shah resolved to embark on a program of 
road widening, so that camel trains could move easily to and fro, and 
travelers not sustain any loss. Mlrzd TaqI, the vizier of Mazandardn, 
was placed in charge of this task, which all thought difficult and many 
thought impossible. The inhabitants of the province were ordered to 
assist him. Laborers were to draw their wages in cash from funds 
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made available from the royal treasury, and a start was made on the 
work. The principal road through M^zandar^n was the Sav^d-kQh 
highway, which passed through iT^r, HalTrud, and FIruzkuh. This was 
the route chiefly used by those traveling to the royal court in MSzan- 
daran. The total distance to FaraliSbdd is eight stages, each of five 
farsabs or more. Stonemasons, woodcutters, builders, and laborers 
were assembled from all over the place, and the necessary materials 
were collected. 

Solid bridges of stone, brick, and lime mortar were built over all 
the rivers that crossed the road. In the case of watercourses which 
carried flash floods down from the mountains, wherever the work- 
men thought the banks might collapse, they constructed diversionary 
channels lined with brick and cemented with lime mortar to take off 
the surplus water and lead it down to a river. Efforts were made to 
level the road, and wooded sections were cleared by woodcutters. 
Sand and gravel were brought from immense distances so that the 
ground each side of the road could be sloped off in order to carry 
rainwater into channels and thence into the rivers; in this way, the 
center of the road remained dry and free from mud. Narrow stretches 
of the road through the forest were cleverly widened. In some 
places, massive timbers were laid down, and in others, the engineers 
had to cut away rock, using a variety of novel techniques. The work 
was completed to the Shah’s satisfaction in a remarkably short time, 
and work was then begun on the other roads in Mazandarafi to bring 
them up to the standard of the roads in other provinces. By a coinci- 
dence, the words “a public work" fAar-e keyr) give the datf?^* of this 
great achievement. 

Notable Deaths 

1. I^aja Moliammad Reza Fedavl, known as S^ru iT^ja, the vizier of 
Azerbaijan. He had acquired the title of fedavl (devoted servant) in 
the course of an expedition to Georgia. He had been at court for 
several years, and had become a moqarrab and one of those admitted 
to the Shah’s private banquets. I have already said something about 
him, so I will merely add a few remarks here. He was born at Joveyn 
in the Qazvin district. From being the vizier of Zu’l-Faqdr Khan 
QarSlmSnlOi he entered royal service and became vizier of Azerbai- 
jan with full independence. By virtue of his ability and his success in 
augmenting the dfvdn revenues, he gained steady promotion. He 
» 1051 / 1622 . 
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was a man of excellent judgment. He had close connections with 
poetic circles, and his ready wit made him always welcome at the 
Shah’s assemblies. 

This year, he fell ill with some affliction of the stomach which re- 
fused to yield to treatment. His condition grew worse in the course of 
the expedition to Kandahar, and he had to stay behind at Tun; he 
came on at his own pace, but died at a small place which is the burial 
place of Imamzada Mohammad, and was buried at Mashad. He was a 
generous man, and did not spare himself in his concern for his friends 
and for all needy persons. 

2. Mohammad §aleh Beg, the former vizier of Sirvan. After his re- 
turn from his mission to Transoxania, he remained with the Shah in 
Mazandaran for a time before being appointed vizier and kalantar of 
Qom. Although he was ill, he set off for Qom, but died two days’ 
journey from his destination. The people of Qom who had come out 
to welcome him received his corpse instead, and he was buried in the 
shrine at Qom. He was a rabrlzl by birth, and was a protege of Far- 
had Khan. After the Khan’s execution, he entered royal service and 
held a variety of posts in the dwdn. He was a man of great integrity 
whose conduct in office was unexceptionable. 
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Events of the Year of the Pig, Corresponding to 
the MusUm Year 1032/1622-23, the Thirty- 
seventh Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

Spring began officially a few minutes after eight o’clock on Sun- 
day,* 19 Jornada I, 1032/21 March 1623. The Shah celebrated NowrOz 
in Mazandaran. The moqarrabs and the principal officers of state paid 
the traditional greetings to the Shah, who after the conclusion of the 
festivities went hunting. 

The moqarrab al-^dqdn Zeynal Beg, the t'uSm&lb&Sl (superintendent 
of the royal kitchens), returned from his mission to India, along with 
the centurion IJeydar Beg QaradaglQ and Mir Vail Beg, who had 
been sent on missions to India after the capture of Kandahar. 

Readers will recall my description of the embassy of Khan-e ‘Aiam, 
and of the fabulous gifts he brought from India. When the time came 
for him to return, the Shah did a mental review of all the emirs and 
moqarrabs and finally selected Zeynal Beg as p>ossessing the neces- 
sary qualities for an ambassador: intrinsic suitability, shrewdness, 
magnanimity, natural good manners, and excellence of conduct. In 
addition, he was a man in whom the Shah had complete trust. For his 
part, Zeynal Beg resolved, on the basis of the faithful and devoted 
conduct expected of a Sufi, not to spare either life or property in the 
service of his supreme spiritual director (morSed-e kdmel) and bene- 
factor; he resolved to perform his duties in a manner which would be 
deemed worthy by both friend and foe. 

Zeynal Beg therefore set about preparing an embassy that would 
do credit to the Shah; he gathered together Arabian horses, jeweled 
saddles, and saddles of gold and silver, which are the best ornament 
of armies; jewelery of all kinds, and countless other luxury items. All 
this was in the charge of large numbers of servants and workmen from 
the royal workshops. 

When he reached Mogul territory, Zeynal Beg was welcomed at 
every stage of his journey. On his arrival at Lahore, he discovered that 
the Emperor was absent, but expected momentarily. As ordered, 
Zeynal Beg waited at Lahore, and Khan-e ‘Alam went ahead to greet 
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the Emperor. After the Emperor reached Lahore, Zeynal Beg was 
received in audience and presented his most humble greetings and 
respects. The Emperor greeted him in a friendly manner, whereupon 
Zeynal Beg presented his gifts and delivered the Shah’s letter, and 
omitted nothing that might contribute to the mutual friendship be- 
tween the two states. 

It is the custom of the Mogul emperors to hold annual festivities on 
their birthday at their place of birth, and to perform the vows made at 
the time of their birth. The Emperor Jahangir was born at Delhi and 
his birthday was close at hand; he therefore did not linger in Lahore, 
but proceeded rapidly to Delhi. On the advice of Khan-e ‘Alam, Zeynal 
Beg broached the matter of Kandahar with the principal officers of 
the Mogul state, but he got no satisfactory reply. He decided to return 
to Iran and not bother to go on to Delhi, rejecting the advice of those 
who urged him to do so. Readers will recall that the Shah had in- 
tended to give as a gift to the Mogul Emperor the turban jewel in- 
scribed with the name of Mlrza Olog Beg b. Mirza Sahrok b. Emir 
Timur Gurakan, judging it to be an appropriate present in view of the 
descent of the Mogul Emperor from the house of Timur. This orna- 
ment, which had not been ready in time to accompany Zeynal Beg 
and had been sent on later, arrived at this juncture, together with 
some of the gifts sent to the Shah by the Ottoman Sultan, which the 
Shah had sent on to the Emperor as “a brother’s p)ortion.” There was 
also a letter from the Shah to Zeynal Beg instructing him how to pre- 
sent these gifts. Zeynal Beg had therefore no alternative but to pro- 
ceed to Delhi. After the conclusion of the birthday festivities he 
delivered the gifts, and then accompanied the Emp)eror to Agra. How- 
ever, he got nowhere with Mogul officials in his discussions about 
Kandahar, and he reported the situation honestly to the Shah. 

When the news of the Shah’s capture of Kandahar reached Delhi, 
the Mogul court suspected Zeynal Beg of being resp)onsible for having 
suggested this action, and for several days he was in extremely bad 
odor. Then the centurion IJeydar Beg Qarad^glu and Mir Vail Beg 
the daruga-ye sotor-kdn (officer in charge of the camel stables) arrived 
in quick succession, bearing the Shah’s letters of explanation about 
Kandahar, and Zeynal Beg found himself back in favor again. When 
Jahangir le^t for Kashmir, he gave Zeynal Beg and the other Safavid 
ambassadors permission to depart. He also gave them a letter for the 
Sh^b which the following sentence occurred: “I value your friend- 
si|ip m than the whole world, and more than any gift.” 
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It is the custom at the Mogul court for the Emperor to hold a special 
reception for departing ambassadors at which the Emperor expresses 
his appreciation for the ambassador's services. This type of reception 
required the ambassador to humble and abase himself before the Em- 
peror, but Zeynal Beg's personal pride, and his awareness of his status 
as the Shah’s ambassador, would not allow him to make the necessary 
obeisance. He persisted in his refusal despite the fact that both mem- 
bers of his own party and officers of the Mogul court urged him to 
comply. “It is riot the custom of the Safavid court,’’ he said; “if the 
king confers some special favor or honor on a p)erson, which is not 
tainted by worldly financial considerations, then it is in order for the 
king’s servant to do him homage without stint.’’ Certain officials at 
the Mogul court, partly in their desire to perpetuate their traditional 
ceremonial and partly in their dislike of Zeynal Beg, refused to allow 
the Emperor to make any relaxation in the ceremonial, and so Zeynal 
Beg eventually left without having been accorded one of these special 
receptions. When he reached the Safavid court in M^zandarSn, he 
was congratulated by the Shah on the excellent manner in which he 
had discharged his mission, and his status was thereby enhanced. 

The Shah, now reassured that there would be no repercussions 
from his capture of Kandahar and satisfied that the Uzbeg princes 
were sincere in their protestations of peace (they had returned the 
commandant of the fort at Bala Morgab whom they had captured the 
previous year, and had handed back the fort itself to Safavid officers), 
decided that the presence of the royal army in Khorasan was no longer 
required. He therefore ordered ‘Isa Khan the qurdibdSi and ‘Allqoll 
Khan the eSik-dqdstbdsl to review the troops and send them on leave. 
The Shah then returned from Mazandardn to Isfahan, where he spent 
the next six months in residence in the Naqs-e Jahan palace. Ebrahim 
Kaja, the Uzbeg ambassador from Balk, was given permission to de- 
part, laden with gifts and other marks of royal favor and bearing a 
friendly letter from the Shah to his master. Events in Arab Iraq then 
made it imperative for the Shah to go there in person. 

Events at Baghdad and Hafez Ahmad Pasha's First 
Expedition against the City 

My readers will be well aware that the great and prosperous city of 
Baghdad, which for over five hundred years was the seat of the 
caliphate, passed into Safavid hands soon after the accession of Shah 
Esma’il I and was governed by Mohammad Khan Saraf al-Din-oglQ 
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Takkalu. In the year 940/1533-34, Ol^ma Sultan and GazI Khan the 
keeper of the seal, both high-ranking Takkalu emirs, defected to the 
Ottomans, and at their instigation the Ottoman Sultan Sulayman 
invaded Iran. The Takkalu tribe, guilty of treachery, expelled that 
loyal Sufi Mol.iammad Khan from Baghdad, and Sultan Siilayman oc- 
cupied the city. 

Since that time, Baghdad has been in Ottoman hands, but for more 
than twenty-five years now, it has been in a state of great disorder. 
Every little while an army officer, in his ambition to govern the city, 
has raised the standard of revolt, and the governors and pashas sent 
out by the Porte, such as Moliammad Pasha and I^ISfe? Ahmad Pasha, 
have been powerless against the rebels. Not infrequently, fighting 
has ensued, and numbers of Ottoman regulars have been killed. As a 
result of the impotence of the officially appointed governors and the 
control of the city by rebel elements, the ordinary people have been 
severely oppressed, and the residents of the Shi‘ite holy places in Iraq 
have not been able to sleep at night. 

In the last few years, as I have already mentioned, the city had 
seen the rivalry between Mol:iammad Qanbar and Bakr the sub&Sl, 
which ended in the death of the former. Bakr’s rule was oppressive 
and rapacious; he arrested the wealthy for the purpose of extorting 
money from them, and in order to keep the soldiery happy, made no 
effort to check their license and lawlessness. As the poet Sa*dl has 
well said: '*If a sultan allows the theft of half an egg to go unpunished, 
his troops will barbecue a thousand chickens.” Because of Bakr’s 
oppressive rule, the peasants and cultivators left their fields untilled, 
and the resulting shortage of cereals caused great hardship. To add to 
the troubles of the people, there was a drought in the Baghdad region 
which was followed by famine. 

Those who had money used their capital to buy food and save their 
lives, though they still lived on meager rations. Of the middle classes, 
those who could left the city and scattered in all directions — to Iran, 
Ba$ra, and the l;;lavlza region of Arabestan; altogether some one 
hundred thousand people deserted the city. In short, people fled 
wherever they heard there was a bite of bread to eat, and many peo- 
ple, in their desperation, slew their children with the sword. The writer 
of this history traveled to Baghdad in the footsteps of the royal army. 
There was not a single stage on my journey, and not a single village 
through which I passed, where I failed to see a number of destitute 
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refugees from Baghdad, with no fixed abode, ekeing out a living on 
the charity and alms provided by the p>easants. As for the poor, who 
did not possess the wherewithal either to stay in Baghdad or to leave, 
they collap>sed in the streets and died of hunger. 

At this juncture, Ijafe? Ahmad Pasha, who had initially been re- 
buffed by Bakr and the rebels at Baghdad, returned with an army of 
thirty thousand men from the army of Diar Bakr, the troops of the 
frontier emirs and the Kurdish sanjaq-begs. He had been furnished 
with full power to restore the situation at Baghdad to normal and to 
punish the rebels, and he brought with him a certain Soleyman Pasha, 
who had been nominated governor of Baghdad and would take office 
after the rebellion had been crushed. When Idafe? Ahmad Pasha neared 
the city, some of the riffraff who had gathered around Bakr left and 
melted away, but the regular Ottoman soldiery, fearing that their 
repealed acts of disobedience had destroyed any chance they might 
have had of pardon, decided to stand firm in support of Bakr and 
fight it out. 

When IJilfe? Abmad Pasha camped near the citadel with the inten- 
tion of investing it, some five thousand of Bakr's Ottoman regulars 
marched out and, with the greatest effrontery, formed up in battle 
array. Since they were outnumbered two to one by tiafe? Ahmad 
Pasha’s men, they were defeated with the loss of fifteen hundred men 
killed, and the survivors streamed back to the citadel in sorry shape. 
Bakr the subaSJ, now thoroughly alarmed, bombarded the qezelbdi 
emirs in Hamadan and Lorestan with letters asking for assistance. He 
had turned to the Shah in all sincerity, he said, because he had no 
other refuge. The province of Baghdad belonged to the Shah by right 
of inheritance, and whenever the Shah appeared on the scene, he 
would give him implicit obedience. 

$afIqolI Khan, the beglerbeg of Hamadan, and the other frontier 
emirs reported the matter to the Shah. The Shah ordered them to 
move their troops to the fort of Zanjir in the district of Dar-e Tang, 
nearer the frontier, in case Ijjlafe^ Abmad Pasha’s troops made any in- 
cursions across the border; he thought it possible that the refugees 
from Baghdad, once they heard of the movement of the qezelbdS 
troops, might find some means of escape from their plight. In response 
to the urgent and repeated requests for help from Bakr, and in their 
compassionate desire to alleviate the plight of the destitute of that 
province, who, already starving, were now additionally trampled 
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underfoot by the armies of Ahmad Pasha and the Baghdad 

rebels, the emirs moved their men two or three days’ march nearer the 
frontier. They sent a letter to liafez Ahmad Pasha by the hand of a 
Samlu gdzt of the KodSbandalu clan: 

We have heard reports of the hardship suffered by 
the people of Baghdad as a result of the scarcity and 
famine which has prevailed during the past two years. 

We have heard that most of the inhabitants of Bagh- 
dad have abandoned their homes, and that the prov- 
ince is in a state of total ruin. A number of the in- 
habitants of the province, both military and civilians, 
have in their desperation appealed to the Shah for 
assistance. In response to this appeal, we have moved 
our troops nearer the frontier. If both combatants 
can resolve their differences and stop the fighting, it 
will afford relief to God’s servants, which is the duty 
of all princes, and will be the best solution for all 
concerned. 

When yafe? Ahmad received the letter from the emirs, despite the 
fact that he had thirty thousand men and the emirs only seven thou- 
sand, he was reluctant to give battle to the qezelbdS and retired the 
following day. Before he did so, however, he sent a message to Bakr 
informing him that the Sultan had given him full powers to settle 
affairs at Baghdad; he had therefore decided, he said, to confirm 
Bakr as governor of the province, and to forgo the gifts which Bakr 
was sehding him; in return he said, Bakr must take control of the 
province himself and, if the qezelbaJS entered it, he must not allow 
them to enter the city of Baghdad or its citadel. 

As a result of the maneuverings of Hafez Ahmad Pasha’s troops, the 
environs of Baghdad as far as Sahraban had been ravaged; this had 
added to the general despoliation of the area, and the peasants and 
other defenseless inhabitants of the region had been overwhelmed by 
misfortunes and had dispersed. After liafe? Ahmad Pasha had de- 
parted, the knowledge that §afIqolI Khan and the other qezelbds 
emirs were near at hand reassured these p>eople, who began to return 
to their homes. On receipt of this news, and of further declarations of 
fealty from Bakr the subaSi, the Shah decided to march. 
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The Shah's Conquest of the Province of Arab Iraq and 
His Pilgrimage to the Shrines of the Immaculate Imams 

Shah Abbas’s whole being was by nature devoted to love and ser- 
vice of All and the other Imams. In order to indicate this devotion, 
he used to call himself “the dog of the threshold of felicity,” that is, of 
the sultan of Najaf, that is, of All. He had long had the desire to 
make the pilgrimage to the tombs of All and of the other Imams, but 
this desire, had remained unfulfilled because of his many preoccupa- 
tions and because of the obstacles in the way, not least of which was 
the state of peace existing between the Safavid state and the Ottoman 
empire, which meant that any visit by the Shah to the tombs of the 
Imams would be construed as a violation of the peace. 

But “events must wait upon their seasons,” as the saying goes, and 
the situation now was completely different. A palace revolution at 
Istanbul had resulted in the murder of Sultan ’O^man, and dis- 
turbances had broken out in many parts of the Ottoman empire. The 
Ottoman governors and pashas on the frontiers had committed acts 
which constituted violations of the jjeace, and none was subject to the 
authority of another. In particular, the people of Baghdad acknowl- 
edged the authority neither of the Ottomans nor of the qezelbdS, and 
the plight of the inhabitants of that province, and of those residing at 
the Shi'ite shrines, had been brought to the attention of the Shah. In 
the light of all this, the Shah, while actually en route to his winter 
quarters in Mazandaran, suddenly changed his plans and made a 
snap decision to go to Najaf and Baghdad. He hoped by this action to 
restore stability to the province, and security to the lives of the in- 
habitants and the keepers of the holy shrines. 

Before taking this momentous decision, the Shah as usual sought an 
omen from the Koran. At the top of the right-hand page were the 
words, “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionatel” 
which are always taken to signify the attainment of one’s goal and a 
successful expedition. Cheered by this happy omen, the Shah marched 
from Isfahan with the small body of troops he had with him. Moham- 
mad Yusofa QazvInI devised the chronogram “I have put my trust 
in God” 2 to commemorate the event. 

The Shah publicized his intention of visiting the shrines of the 

^Koran, 11:57. The chronof^ram, tavakkolto ’ala*lldhe, gives Che correct date, 1032/ 
1622-23. 
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Imams, so that any who wished to do so could join the royal caval- 
cade, and he issued letters of appointment in the name of Bakr the 
sabdSl, conferring on him the title of khan and informing him of his 
approach. §afIqolI Khan and his fellow emirs advanced still farther 
and camped within sight of Baghdad, waiting for Bakr to fulfil his 
fine promises, hand over the city, and offer them hospitality. The ad- 
vance of the qezelb&S army had saved Bakr from being besieged by 
the Ottoman army, but on the other hand he had been promised the 
governorship of Baghdad by the Ottomans, and so he resorted to the 
most unacceptable double-dealing in regard to the qezelb&S, and 
failed completely to behave in the manner expected. At times he said 
he wished to postpone his meeting with the emirs until the Shah him- 
self arrived; at others, he resorted to other equally unacceptable 
excuses. After a few days of this procrastination, Bakr abandoned all 
pretense, threw up earthworks to defend the gates of the city and the 
citadel, and opened fire on the qezelb&S camp with heavy siege guns. 
The emirs moved their camp out of range and reported Bakr’s 
treachery to the Shah, who received their dispatches in his camp at 
Kangavar. 

Since the main purpose underlying the Shah’s expedition was his 
pilgrimage to the Shi'ite shrines, he again issued letters of appoint- 
ment in the name of Bakr the sUb&Sl, and made another attempt to 
conciliate him; if he carried out the promises he had made repeatedly 
to the Shah, the governorship of Baghdad would be left in his hands. 
The Shah insisted that he had nothing else in mind except his pil- 
grimage to the Shi’ite shrines. Mir Vail Beg, the d&ruga-ye Sotor- 
b&n (officer in charge of the camel stables), was delegated by the Shah 
to take this second missive to Bakr, and the Shah waited for a reply 
before advancing farther. When the envoy reached Baghdad, how- 
ever, Bakr, at the urging of a number of religious bigots, refused to 
meet him or take delivery of the letter. Some of Bakr’s ill-starred, ig- 
norant supporters slew one of Mir Vall Beg’s men and wanted to 
murder the envoy himself, but were fortunately restrained from doing 
so by a man whose name is reported as ‘Abd al-Rahm3n. 

Mir Vail Beg managed to escape from this perilous situation and 
re[x>rt to the Shah that Bakr intended to defend the city and citadel 
against him. The Shah’s wrath was kindled, and he resolved to cap- 
ture Baghdad and exterminate those seditious elements which for 
years had kept the region in a state of unrest, and had managed to 
exist by playing off Ottomans and qezelb&S against one another. He 
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gave orders to ‘Isa Khan $afavl, the qarUtbaSl, and the moqarrab 
al-fiairat Zeynal Beg BegdllQ SamlQ, the tUSm&lbUSl, who had re- 
cently returned from an embassy to India and had been loaded with 
honors by the Shah, to advance from Dar-e Tang and join forces out- 
side Baghdad with $afIqolI Khan and his men. If Bakr the sUbdit 
was still maintaining his attitude of hostility and defiance toward the 
latter, the combined force of emirs was to make a careful recon- 
naissance of the defenses, seal all routes into and out of the city, and 
then commence the siege. 

The Victories Won by the QezelbaS Forces befmre the Arrival of the 
Shah 

The first success won by Safavid forces in this camf>aign was the 
capture of the fort of Mohammad Lak,^ who was a sanjaq-beg subject 
to the jurisdiction of Baghdad. The Lak tribe were the riffraff of the 
tribes in the Shah’s dominions; the said Mohammad, during the recent 
troubled times, had gathered around him a band of ill-starred men 
and had indulged in highway robbery and general looting. In his fear 
of the qezelb&S, he had built himself a fort near Zohab, in the district 
of Dar-e Tang, and had also extended his sway over various depend- 
encies of Baghdad; he had declared his allegiance to the Ottomans, 
had been raised to rank of sanjaq-beg by the governor of Baghdad, 
and had continued to harass people in the area. This Mohammad died 
this year, and his son and brother were resident in the fort. 

Hearing of the Shah’s approach, the latter sent an envoy to the 
qezelb&S emirs to declare their “love of the Shah,” and the emirs de- 
tached five hundred gSzls under the command of Jahangir Beg, a 
kinsman of Qasem Sultan Imanlu, to go to the fort and see whether 
this brother and son were sincere in their declaration; if they were, 
they were to take possession of the fort and bring them before the 
Shah. Mohammad’s brother and son played for time by pretending 
they were sincere; then they slipped out of the fort with a group of 
their followers who were apprehensive of the qezelb&S, and rode off 
toward KarkQya and SahrezQr on the pretext that they were going to 
visit the Shah. Jahangir Beg sent a posse of his men in pursuit, and 
they slew some sixty or seventy Kurds; the rest escaped after aban- 
doning their baggage. The fort thus passed into Safavid hands, and 
the Shah, when he reached the area, made Jahangir Beg its 
commandant. 

’The Lak were a southern Kurdish tribe living in the SalmSs area (TM, p. 165). 
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The Victory of the Emirs over a Group of the Reprobates from 
Baghdad 

When $afIqoll Khan and his fellow emirs were forced to change 
the location of their camp because of Baler’s bombardment, they 
crossed the Tigris to Old Baghdad and camped there, thus cutting off 
the Ottoman line of retreat to the west by way of the bridge. They 
seized a few boats, and planned a crossing opp>osite the shrine of 
Ka?emeyn.^ Not more than a hundred men and sixty or seventy horses 
had gotten across when an enemy force of one thousand men app>eared 
on the scene; this force, under the command of Bakr’s brother, 
Ijiamza Beg, ’Omar Kadkoda the vakil, and Harlr Aqa, had been sent 
by Bakr when he heard of the attempted qezelbdS crossing. The 
qezelbds charged without waiting to find out how many they were, 
and broke the enemy with their first charge and took prisoner all 
three enemy commanders; ’Omar KadkodS was captured by Soheyl 
Beg the sewer of Hoseyn Khan the governor of Lorestan; the captors 
of the other two commanders are unknown to me. The qezelb&S pur- 
sued the enemy as far as the end of the bridge, and slew some three 
hundred of them. In the course of this decisive victory, $afIqolT 
Khan, I^oseyn Khan, and the other emirs performed prodigies of 
valor, each unhorsing with his lance as many as seven or eight of the 
enemy. This remarkable victory against an enemy force ten times as 
great, which signaled the beginning of the Shah’s victorious cam- 
paign in Arab Iraq, was possible only through the intervention of 
divine providence. The Shah bestowed his warmest congratulations 
on the commanders responsible. The reputation of*the qazelbdS for 
valor and daring was enhanced by this victory, but the enemy still 
resolved to defend the citadel. 

The Destruction of an Enemy Force Which Had Gone Out to Meet a 
Trading Caravan 

Bakr the subaSi, hearing of the approach of a trading caravan 
from Aleppo, sent out a body of troops to meet it and expedite its 
entry into the citadel, in case it should fall into qezelb&S hands. Bakr’s 
troops seized possession of the caravan, and the merchants, resigned 
to the loss of their goods, hoped only to save their lives. They secretly 
sent a messenger to the qezelb&S to say that, if they sent a force to 
rescue them, they would tell the full story of the seizure of the cara- 
van. When this messenger reached the great emirs who had effected 
the crossing of the Tigris, they sent a detachment of troops that sur- 

fContains the tombs of the “two Ka^ems,'* i.e., MQsa and Mohammad TaqI, the 
SeWnfKand Ninth Shi'ite Imams. 
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rounded the caravan as though with a hunting circle, slew all the 
enemy (the gdzis divided their possessions among themselves), and 
rescued the merchants, who later appeared before the Shah at Bagh- 
dad. 

The Siege of the Citadel and the Capture of the City of Baghdad 

It was God’s will that the province of Baghdad should be taken 
from the hands of a group of rebels who oppressed the people, and 
that justice should be restored under the Shah’s rule. A clear indica- 
tion of this is the fact that, if Bakr had lived up to his promises, the 
Shah would have had to confirm him as governor of Baghdad; but 
Bakr’s tyrannical rule had merited divine retribution, and God willed 
that Bakr should oppose the Shah and thus enable the latter to be the 
instrument of this divine retribution. 

The Shah reached Baghdad on 1 RabI* I, 1033/23 December 
1623, and pitched the royal pavilion near the tomb of Abu lianlfa. He 
sent an ultimatum to Bakr, calling on him to submit and declare his 
allegiance. Bakr had three days to make up his mind; if at the end of 
that lime he had not complied with the Shah’s demand, it would mean 
war, and if the Safavid forces captured the citadel, he could expect 
no quarter. Bakr’s answer was to open fire with his cannon; he re- 
fused to see the Shah’s messenger, and threatened him with death. 
Upon the expiry of the ultimatum, the Shah commenced the siege of 
the city and the citadel. 

Meanwhile, Hasan Pasha, the governor of Mosul, was marching to 
the assistance of Bakr, and liafez Ahmad Pasha, with a scratch force 
of five hundred men, was bringing a large supply train for the bene- 
fit of the defenders of the citadel. The Shah promptly dispatched 
against them a detachment of troops including musketeers of the 
royal stirrup, under the command of ZamSn Beg the nd^r-e boyutdt 
(sup)erintendent of the royal workshops),^ while the besiegers began 
the work of constructing breastworks and digging trenches. Par- 
ticularly good progress was made in the western pari of the city, in 
the direction of NarTn QaPa, which was defended by Darvis Mo- 
hammad Pasha b. Bakr the subdSl, In this sector, which had been en- 
trusted to the qOrcibdSl, the breastworks were pushed up to the 
towers within a few days, and mining operations began. In less than 
three weeks, the situation of the defenders had become so desperate 
that DarvTs Mohammad sued for quarter. But on the eve of 21 Rabr 
‘For his duties, see TM, pp. 48, IlSfi. 
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I, 1033/12 January 1624, an assault force of qQrils stormed Nar- 
In Qal'a and gained an entry through a small aperture which faced 
the qUrUJb&SVs breastwork; in the course of the night, two or three 
hundred qUrcis forced their way into Narln Qal'a. Finally the 
qurdtbdSl himself entered, and the war trumpets were sounded to 
signal their success. Darvis Mohammad and his officers and men, 
seeing that further resistance was useless, surrendered to the quril- 
basi and took refuge in the royal mercy. The sound of the trumpets 
and the din of battle jolted Bakr and his senior officers, who had 
their quarters in the city, out of their complacency. 

On Sunday, 23 RabF I, 1033/14 January 1624, Baghdad fell and 
was returned to Safavid hands after such a long p>eriod of time. Thus 
Shah Abbas achieved a feat none of his predecessors had been able 
to accomplish. May Baghdad remain in Safavid hands until the end 
of time,® and may Shah Abbas be spared to care for its holy shrines 
until the second coming of the Hidden Imam I 

After the fall of the citadel, Darvis Moliammad b. Bakr, Abd al- 
RabtnSn CelebI, and several others who had surrendered and declared 
their allegiance to the Shah were spared, Their men were then in- 
terrogated; all those who were found to be Shi*ites, although they 
richly deserved death for a multitude of crimes, were also spared; the 
rest were executed. 

The principal problem facing the Safavids after their capture of 
Baghdad was how to deal with the starving populace. Several thou- 
sand women, children, dervishes, and the F>oor and needy came to the 
Shah’s camp crying that they were starving, and their needs were 
seen to. Gradually, the situation improved. In the opinion of this 
writer, the clearest indication of the divine wisdom in bringing this 
campaign to a successful conclusion is the fact that the Shah's vic- 
tory meant the salvation of the ordinary people from famine. 

On 28 Rabr I, 1033/19 January 1624, in the Masjed-e Jarne* 
which was restored by the Abbasid caliph al-Mostan$er-bellah (his 
name is inscribed on the portal),^ the kofba of the Twelve Imams was 
embellished with the name of Shah Abbas, and this was repeated 
from pulpits across the city. $afIqolI Khan, governor of Hamadan 
and amir al-omard of that frontier, was appointed governor of Bagh- 

*This prayer was not answered, since the Ottomans retook the city in 1048/1638. 

^Caliph 623-640/1226-1242. 
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dad and continued to hold his existing posts as well. During the 
month that the Shah stayed in Baghdad to see to affairs there, he 
constantly visited the shrine at Ka?emeyn, and bestowed gifts and 
alms on the employees of the shrine, and on all meritorious persons 
and the residents of the district in general. He enriched the shrine 
with gifts of carpets, embroidered decorative spreads for covering 
chests, and so on. 

From Baghdad, he went to Najaf. One day’s journey from the 
shrine, the Shah dismounted and proceeded on foot. He spent ten 
days at the shrine, engaged in prayer and devotions, and took his 
turn sweeping those sacred precincts. The Shah reopened a canal 
which had been dug by Shah Esma'il I to -bring water from the delta 
of the Euphrates to Najaf, and which had become silted up over the 
years. The troops were ordered to perform this task. The water 
flowed in a surface channel as far as the mosque at Kufa, but from 
there to Najaf the ground rises, and the Shah planned to bring the 
water through a qanat (underground water channel) past Najaf to 
Najaf lake. At Najaf, the Shah planned to construct cisterns with 
access staircases which people could descend in order to draw water. 
When these were completed, the residents and people living nearby 
would no longer have to make do with the bitter and brackish water 
of the existing wells. God grant that the Shah may live to see the 
completion of this great work, and that in the next world he may re- 
ceive his reward in the form of refreshing draughts from the river of 
paradise: "And their Lord will give them to drink a pure beverage.”* 

During the ten days the Shah spent at Najaf, he was in attendance 
at the shrine night and day, and conducted himself with the greatest 
humility. All the employees of the shrine, those living in the area, and 
all worthy persons, women and the needy of the district of Najaf, 
were granted pensions, votive offerings, and alms. From Najaf, the 
Shah went to Karbala, the burial place of the Third Imam I^oseyn. 
The year was now at an end, and so I will digress to describe other 
events which occurred this year before returning to my narrative of 
events in Arab Iraq. 

The Dispatch of an Ottoman Relief Force from Mosul and 
Its Engagement with QezelbcUl Troops 

As already related, KQr l^asan Pasha, the governor of Mosul, was 

•Koran. 76:22. 
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on his way to the relief of Baghdad with five thousand men. Hearing 
that a qezelbds force under ZamSn Beg was marching against him, 
he halted at an old caravanserai along the route and sent to Mosul 
for reinforcements from the Kurdish and other tribes in the area. 
Meanwhile, ZamSn Beg’s troops reached the caravanserai and sur- 
rounded it, and Zaman Beg sent an envoy to I^lasan Pasha calling on 
him to surrender and enter the Shah’s service. The Ottomans de- 
cided on resistance. After a few days’ desultory fighting, the news 
arrived of the fall of Baghdad, and the defenders, despairing of re- 
ceiving reinforcements from Mosul, succumbed to a qezelbds assault, 
tlasan Pasha and most of his men who were captured were put to 
death, and their possessions and all the supplies they were taking to 
Baghdad fell into the hands of the qezelbds, Zaman Beg marched 
back to Baghdad in triumph, and was congratulated by the Shah on 
his exploit. 

The Dispatch of Qarcaqdy Khan, the Commander in Chief 
of Iran, against Mosul and Karktik 

The capture of Baghdad and the death of ^asan Pasha destroyed 
the morale of the Ottoman garrisons at Mosul, Karkuk, and SahrezQr. 
The troops began to desert in order to save their lives, leaving the 
civilian populations in a state of panic. Purely in order to give se- 
curity to the latter, Shah Abbas dispatched two columns: one con- 
sisting of qurcis, goldms, and musketeers, under the command of 
Qarcaqay Khan the commander in chief of Iran, to the Mosul area; 
the other, under command of Khan Ahmad Ardalan, to Kar^uya and 
Sahrezur, which were close to the Ardalan tribal territory. The Otto- 
man garrison at Karkuya promptly evacuated the fort and fled to 
Diar Bakr. Khan Ahmad and his men took possession of the fort, 
assumed control of the area, and took steps to protect the property 
of the inhabitants. 

At Mosul, however, the qezelbds met resistance from some of the 
Ottoman troops who, well supplied with provisions and munitions, 
were confident of their ability to defend the fort. Qarcaqay Khan de- 
tailed some of his men under the command of Qasem Sultan Imanlu 
Afsar to lay siege to the fort, while he himself made a sweep through 
Diar Bakr in the course of which he acquired a great deal of plunder. 
By the time he returned to Mosul, the fort was on the point of falling. 
The presence of the commander in chief caused the gdzls to redouble 
their efforts, and a general assault was successful. The defenders 
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cri(*d for quarter and declared their submission, but too late: The 
gdzts ( ut down any who offered resistance, and shared the booty. 

Qarcaqay Khan rejoined the Shah during the month of Rajab 
1033/March- April 1624, when the Shah was still doing the rounds 
of the shrines at Najaf and Karbala, and the Shah took him and his 
men, who had not so far had the opportunity of visiting the shrines 
because of their mission to the Mosul area, on the pilgrimage. Qa- 
sem Beg Tmanlti was promoted to rank of khan and appointed gover- 
nor of Mosul, and a force of Afsar centurions and qurcfs was placed 
under his command. Qas(*m Khan strengthened the defenses of the 
fort at Mosul and tcjcjk over the administration of the area. Abu’l- 
Qasem Sultan, the son of Pir Geyb Sultan OstajlO, was made an 
emir with the rank of soltan and given the district of JavSzer and its 
d(*pendenc i(‘s. 

Emir China Kharis Subjugation of the Fort of Akesqa and 
the Appointment of Salim Khan Sams al-Dinlil as (iov- 
ernor of That Province 

Emir C^una Khan Qajar, the beglerbeg of Cokur-e Sa‘d, was ordered 
this year to subjugate the fort at Akesqa. As I have previously stated, 
the Akesqa region of the Meskhia province of Georgia had been part 
of the Safavid empire in the time ol Shah Eahmasp, and its governor 
had owed allegiance to the Shah and had paid tribute to him. After 
the death of Shah Eahmasp, the Ottomans had gained control of the 
area, and ever since that time Akesqa had been a bc^ne of conten- 
tion between the two empires. After fighting a number of battles 
against Ottoman and Georgian troops, Emir Guna Khan succeeded 
in subjugating the strong fort c^f Akesqa, the seat of the Ottoman 
gc^vernor. Salim Khan Sams al-Dinlu, the governor of Lori, was 
appointed governor c^f Akesqa, and given a thousand musketeers of 
the rc^yal stirrup as part of tjie garrison of the fort. The Sams al-Dinlu® 
gdzis occupied the fort at Akesqa and the other defjendent forts in 
the area, and toc^k charge of the administration of the region. 

Notable Deaths This Year 

1. Shaikh Lo(follah Meysi, an Arab from Jabal ‘Amel, an out- 
standing scholar and jurist of his lime. I said something about him in 
book I, in my biographical notes on theologians and shaikhs of Shah 

fiams al-DTiilus wen* a clan of the Zu'l-Qadars (TM, p. 16). 
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Tahmasp's reign. He fell ill this year and died at Isfahan, while the 
Shah was still in his summer quarters at Firuzkuh and had not yet 
left for his campaign in Arab Iraq. He had held the office of prayer 
leader at the mosque which Shah Abbas had built facing the Naqs-e 
Jahan palace.^® He resided within the precincts of the mosque, and up 
to the time of his death, continued to give instruction in the religious 
sciences, to examine theological problems, and to carry out his duties 
as prayer leader. His opinion on theological problems carried great 
weight. His name. Shaikh Lotfollah, produces a chronogram of the 
date of his death, if one excludes two /s.“ His elder son. Shaikh Ja'far, 
is an extremely pious man, and excels even his father in scholarship. 
Shaikh Lo\follah’s family were allotted pensions and stipends by the 
Shah. 

2. Mehrab Khan Qajar, governor of Marv-e Sahijan. He fell ill 
this year at Marv and, the physicians* treatment proving of no avail, 
died. His body was taken to Mashad for burial within the precincts of 
the shrine. 

Mehrab Khan came from Qarabag to Iraq early in Shah Abbas’s 
reign and enrolled among the court retainers. His first post was that 
of davdtdar (inkhorn holder), and his excellent service and natural 
good manners won him a place among the moqarrabs at court. When 
the Uzbegs subjugated Khorasan, the office of davdtdar was trans- 
ferred to his brother, La^Tf Khan Beg, and he himself was raised to 
the emirate and appointed governor of 1 abas-e Cllakl. While hold- 
ing this post, he stoutly defended the eastern frontier against Uzbeg 
attacks, and he subsequently held a variety of posts in Khorasan. He 
was governor of Mashad when Bektas Khan Ostajlu, the governor of 
Marv, died, and he was transferred to Marv. During his term as 
governor of Marv, he fought a number of major battles against the 
Uzbegs, and he became celebrated along that frontier for his exploits. 
He retained the Shah’s favor to the end of his days. After his death, 
his governorship was given to *Asur Khan Ceganl. 

3. I^aja All Akbar, the comptroller of Isfahan. He fell ill in MSzan- 
daran, and died at the summer station of Kal3ra-dast, where sick- 
ness was rampant at court. He hailed from Andan in the Mdrbln 
district of Isfahan, and claimed descent from Shaikh Zu’l-Nun Me^rl. 
He was a man of great honesty, integrity, and piety — qualities which 

i^nrhe magnificent Masjed-e Shaikh Lotfollah, begun in 1603 and finished in 1618. 

’iThe letters sh. y, kh, L /. /. A. h. appear to yield the date 1035, not 1033. 
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won him his first post as z&bef-nevls (revenue-collector)** of the 
royal secretariat. After the death of Aqa Abu Fath £$fahanl, the 
mostowfl-ye (comptroller of the hdffa branch of the admini- 

stration),'* iTsja All Akbar replaced him. When iCsja All died after a 
number of years in that office, he was succeeded as mostowfl-ye 
bdffa by a certain Aqa I:Ioseyn, an £$fahanT, who was a scribe in 
that department. He too died, only a few days later, and was suc- 
ceeded by MTrza Baqer, the $dheb-towjlh (the master of assign- 
ments)." . 

4. Jan Aqa B.anom, the daughter of Morad Beg Bayandor Tork- 
man, and the wife of the late AllqolT Khan Samlu, the grandson of 
DurmiS Khan. When Allqoll Khan SamlQ was governor-general at 
Herat and guardian of the infant prince Abbas, Jan Aqa Kanom 
looked after the latter, and cared for the prince for more years than 
any of the other women of the harem. As a result, she was given the 
distinguished title of nana, or mother, and became the doyenne of 
the royal harem and the object of the Shah’s special favor. She died 
this year as the court was leaving its winter quarters in Mazandaran, 
and the Shah had her body taken to Karbala for burial. 

5, MTr Abu’l-Ma’alT NatanzT, the vizier of the goldms and the 
royal majles-nevls (secretary of state).** He accompanied the Shah to 
Najaf. When the cavalcade reached IJella, Mir Abu’l-Ma’ali went to 
the bathhouse shortly before it was time to depart. On his return from 
the baths, he went to his own tent for a short nap. His servants, 
having gotten everything ready for the journey, came to wake him, 
and found him dead. 'I'hinking he had had an apoplectic fit, they bled 
him, but to no avail; they could extract no more than a few drops of 
blood. His body was taken to Karbala, and buried there in a tomb 
he had had prepared only a short time before. The Shah was much 
grieved by the death of such an honest old servant. In view of his 
length of service, the Shah gave his offices to his eldest son, Mirza 
Mol.iammad Reza, who was even more capable than his father. 

Mir Abu’l-Ma’rdl was a Barzrud seyyed from Nafanz, who claimed 
descent from Seyyed Jamal al-Din £$fahanT, a di.sciple and devoted 


'-.Sff TM, pp. 76, 112: this official was in the clc|xirimfiu of (he tompirollcr of 
fiiiuncr. 

TA/, pp. 25, 123. 

"Sir TAf. pp. 76, 113. 

« *Sir TM, p. 121. 
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follower of Shaikh $afl al-Dln who thought highly of him, as 

is shown by the fact that when Shaikh §aft died, his last will and 
testament contained the request that Seyyed JamSl al-Din E^fahSnl 
wash his body and prepare it for burial. Mir Abu*l-Ma‘all was a 
humble man, and a person of integrity and excellence of character. 
He entered the Shah’s service at an early age and performed his 
duties so well that he rose to higher office than his ancestors and be- 
came one of the moqarrabs at the court. 

Others of the Shah’s entourage who died during the expedition to 
Iraq included the following. 

6. Mir Jamal al-Din KasI, a noted scholar of his time, l.ast year, 
he held the office of prayer leader at the Masjed-e Sah in Isfahan. He 
accompanied the Shah to Arab Iraq and, after the conquest of Bagh- 
dad, recited the kotba of the Twelve Imams, in the name of Shah 
Abbas, in the mosque at Kazemeyn and in the congregational 
mosques at Baghdad and Najaf. He fell ill at Karbala, and died and 
was buried there. 

7. IJakTm Nur al-Dln All I'ehranT, known as Ilaklm KeyratT. 
Wishing to visit the Shi'ite shrines in Arab Iraq, he accompanied the 
Shah’s expedition. He too died at Karbala and was buried there, thus 
achieving the supreme goal of all lovers of the house of the Prophet. 

8. Mlrza ‘Enayatollah E^fahanl, the grandson of Kaja Ne|matollah 
Malamlrl, who for a number of years was the vazir-e mohr (the 
vizier of the seal). This year he was appointed vizier of Yazd. He ac- 
companied the Shah’s expedition to Arab Iraq and died at Baghdad 
after completing his visit to Karbala and Najaf. He was buried at 
Karbala. 



Events of the Year of the Rat, Corresponding to 
the Muslim Year 1033/1623-24, the Thirty- 
eighth Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day fell this year on Wednesday, 29 Jornada I,' 1033/ 
20 March 1624, and the year began at 2:48 a.m. The Shah, who was 
at Karbala, visited the shrine of the martyred IJoseyn, and donated 
to the shrine brocade spreads for covering chests, carpets (including 
some woven with gold thread), and other items; in addition, he gave 
grants and alms to all the shrine attendants and holy men, and to 
residents of the shrine and other deserving persons, both men and 
women. The Shah then paid yet another visit to the tomb of ‘All at 
Najaf, and returned to Karbala. He appointed that loyal officer of 
Sufi stock, Sarii Sultan Begdilu, the brother of the moqarrab al- 
haqan Zeynal Beg the tfismalbdsl, warden of the holy shrines of the 
Imams and governor of IJella. Saru Sultan was also given five hundred 
qezelbas to form a guard at Najaf. The administration of all cul- 
tivated lands belonging to the shrines was placed in his hands as well. 

After completing these administrative arrangements, the Shah be- 
gan his march back to Baghdad, stopping once more at the shrine at 
Ka^emeyn, where he distributed more brocade spreads and beautiful 
rugs. The month of Jornada II was now well advanced, and the month 
of Rajab, and the holy days (vaqfa) during which, according to 
sound tradition, a pilgrimage to the shrine of IJoseyn is particularly 
efficacious, were close at hand. The Shah, being informed of the 
special holiness of this period, left his troops at Baghdad and jour- 
neyed once more to Karbala with a few companions. 

On his return to Baghdad, he devoted a few days to settling urgent 
matters there, and then traveled to Sorra-man-ra’a, commonly known 
as Samarra.^ There, he visited the shrines of the two ‘Askarls* and the 
Twelfth Imam, the Lord of the Age. The Shah ordered a census to be 
made of all residents of that holy place, including men, women, and 
children, even unweaned infants, and each received an allotment. 
There was even the case of the pregnant woman who gave birth 
during the night, and whose husband turned up in the morning and 


‘Both printed text and M.S. have, wrongly, Jomflda II. 

*.Sixiy miles from Baghdad. .See I>e .Strange, pp. .SSfl., and Donaldson, pp. 24211. 
■’The Tenth "Twelver” Imam, All Naqi, and the Eleventh, I^Iasan al-Askarl. . 
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claimed an allotment for the newborn child; this was granted him on 
the same basis as for other suckling children. 

At the conclusion of all these activities, the Shah began his return 
to Isfahan. En route, he stayed a few days at T^^q-e Bostan,^ where he 
reviewed his troops and sent them on leave. He reached Isfahan on 
17 Ramazan 1033/3 July 1624. From Isfahan, he sent Aqa Moham- 
mad, the mostowfl (comptroller) of the goldms, on a mission to the 
Emperor Jahangir, to maintain the good relations between the two 
states which were of such long standing, and had recently been re- 
confirmed. In particular, the Shah wished to inform his royal brother 
of the capture of Baghdad, and he sent with his ambassador a por- 
tion of the choicest spoils from that campaign. 

This year, Seyyed Mohammad Khan, the son of Seyyed Mobarak, 
was appointed governor of the IJavIza region of the province of 
Arabestan. I have previously mentioned that Seyyed Mansur, the 
brother of Seyyed Mobarak, had been appointed governor of this 
province. The Shah had ordered Seyyed Mansur to join him on the 
Baghdad expedition with his troops, and Seyyed Mansur had dis- 
charged his duties satisfactorily. But Seyyed Man§ur had made un- 
acceptable excuses for not complying with the Shah’s order; he even 
went so far as to utter a number of seditious remarks, and he showed 
hostility to those who counseled him to obey the Shah’s order — men 
like Shaikh Abdollah No’man. Seyyed Mansur’s conduct so angered 
the Shah that, on his return from Baghdad, he replaced hirn as gov- 
ernor with Seyyed Mohammad the son of Seyyed Mobarak; he con- 
ferred on Seyyed Mohammad the title of khan, and dispatched him to 
IJavIza in the company of Shaikh Abdollah No’man. EmamqolT 
Khan, the beglerbeg of Pars, was instructed to give them ail neces- 
sary assistance. When Seyyed Mohammad reached IJavIza, Seyyed 
Mansur defiantly closed the gates of the citadel against him. Emam- 
qoll Khan laid siege to the fort. When the situation grew desperate 
for Seyyed Mansur, the latter fled and took refuge among the Al-e 
FozQl and built another fort there. At the time of writing, 1033/1624, 
he is still there, but he will shortly pay for his crimes. 

This year, the vizier of the supreme dtvdn, Salman Khan the son of 
Shah All Mirza, died. The Shah, after reviewing p>ossibie candi- 
dates, chose as his successor Sultan al-'Olama’I Kallfa Sultan, the 
son of the ^adr Mirza Rafr al-Din Mobammad, the son of the late 

»Str Lf Strange, pp. 187-88. 
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MTr Soja* al-Din Mabmud, who possessed all the necessary qualities. 
Soja‘ al-Din Mahmud was an eminent seyyed of Isfahan, of the cele- 
brated family of the Kolafa seyyeds, who were descended from MTr 
Bozorg, the ruler of MazandarSn. I said something about Mir Soja* 
al-Din in book I in my biographical notes on the seyyeds and *olamd 
of the time of Shah Tahmasp. Kallfa Sultan’s father is the present 
incumbent in the office of ^adr; he is an extremely learned man, and 
is connected by marriage to the Safavid royal house. One chrono- 
gram for the date of Kallfa Sultan’s appointment is: “The ornament 
in the crown of the office of vizier.’’^ Another chronogram, composed 
by my nephew, Mohammad Saleh, ran as follows: “Sultan, the Shah’s 
son-in-law, became vizier.’*® 

This year, the Shah decreed that Kaja Mohammad Ma’^fim, the 
ndzer-e daftarbana-ye homdyun (superintendent of the royal secretar- 
iat)’ and rnostowfl-ye baqdyd (comptroller of the arrears),** should 
affix his seal to all documents pertaining to transactions coming with- 
in the purview of the Department of Arrears, in lieu of the accoun- 
tants in the Department of the Comptroller of Finance, and the latter 
were instructed to hand over to him at the end. of the year a sum- 
marized version of the accounts. 

Events in the Ottoman Empire 

Sinc:e an account of these events is relevant to my purpose, I have 
no choice but to give it. Readers will recall that the Janissaries had 
assassinated Sultan ‘0§mdn and had reinstated as sultan his paternal 
uncle, Sultan Mo^jafa. One consequence of this action had been 
that the beglerbeg of Erzerum, Mohammad Pasha, known as AbSza 
Pasha, in his fury against the Janissaries, summarily executed any he 
could lay hands on, and appropriated their property. Then, behaving 
like a JalalT, he gathered a band of ruffians and brought under his 
control the provinces adjacent to Arzan al-Rilm, or Erzerum as it is 
now known. He then marched on Istanbul with a large army, with 
the intention of setting on the throne Sultan Morad, the brother of 
Sultan ‘Osman, and of exacting revenge on the Janissaries. He 
reached t^skiidar, a suburb of Istanbul, plundered it, and slew any 
Janissaries he came across. 

^Zlbanda~ye afsar-e vezArat, which yields the correct date, 1033/1624. 

^Vazlr-e Idh lod soltdn-e ddmdd, which also yields the correct date. 

\Sir TM, pp. 71. MO. I his officer was ihe head of the royal secretarial under ihe 
overall juriscliciion of the vi/ier. 

••.See TM, p. 123 and n. I. 
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Accrording to some reports (God alone knows the whole truthl), 
two thousand Janissaries met their end in this way, and AbSza Pasha 
distributed among his followers the large quantities of booty he ac- 
quired. Contrary to his expectations, the chief officers of the Ottoman 
state repudiated his actions and ordered him to stop taking the law 
into his own hands; moreover, they declared his actions harmful to 
the state, and prepared to take countermeasures against him. Abaza 
Pasha, disappointed in his hopes of gaining support among the chief 
officers of the Ottoman state, returned to Erzerum. 

Meanwhile, Sultan Mo^tafa, who had been deposed before be- 
cause he was of unsound mind, now, after his reinstatement as Sul- 
tan, lx\gan to act in an even more insane way. The chief officers and 
leaders of the Ottoman state, fearing that disorders would break out 
throughout the empire, decided to depose him again, this time in 
favor of Sultan Morad, who was still a child. This move was opposed 
by the Janissaries, still fearful of retaliation for their murder of Sul- 
tan ‘Osman. Sultan Morad’s mother made strenuous efforts to win 
over the Janissaries, and urged the army leaders to conclude a sworn 
covenant with the Janissaries promising that the matter of Sultan 
‘Osman’s murder was closed and that there would be no inquiry into 
its circumstances; further, the Janissaries would retain the traditional 
powers they had always had. This covenant satisfied the Janissaries. 
After the moftJs had bt*en consulted, Sultan Moslafa was again de- 
posed and Sultan Morad IV placed on the throne. 

At this juncture, the news arrived of the capture of Baghdad by the 
qezelb&S, and the Ottoman authorities took immediate steps to re- 
cover that city. IJafe^ Ahmad Pasha, the beglerbeg of Dlar Bakr, who 
was a shrewd and experienced officer and familiar with the situation 
at Baghdad, was appointed grand vizier and commander in chief, and 
given full powers to settle affairs on the qezelbds frontier. A new Aqa 
of the Janissaries was appointed (the former one had been murdered 
by his own men at the time of the revolt against Sultan ‘0§man), and 
ihe Janissaries agreed to deal with Abaza Pasha, who had had the 
temerity to put to death so many of their number, and then to march 
on Baghdad. The troops stationed at Istanbul, known as qapt-qol- 
lari, were made ready and dispatched to DTar Bakr with provisions, 
artillery, and other siege equipment. When Hafe^ Abmad Pasha re- 
ceived his commission as grand vizier, he issued mobilization orders 
to all the pashas throughout DlSr Bakr, Egypt, Syria, Aleppo, Ru- 
melia, and Anatolia, and handed over the government of Dl3r Bakr 
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to a certain Morad Pasha. 'I'he story of his ex{3edition to Baghdad 
will be told under the events of next year, God willing. 

The Arrival of Various Foreign Embassies at the Safavid 
Court 

After the Shah had been at Isfahan for some considerable while, 
disfxmsing justice and dealing with petitions, he suffered a short ill- 
ness. On his recovery, he set out for his winter quarters in Ma/an- 
daran, and eventually reached Farahabad and Asraf after sp>ending 
some lime on the way hunting. A number of foreign ambassadors 
visited his court there. I'hey included Nadr Mirza-basI Ozbeg, an 
ambassador from Balk on behalf of Nadr Mohammad Khan. This en- 
voy reat hed Isfahan after the Shah had left for Mazandaran, and was 
welc:omed by the governor, vizier, and people of the city of Isfahan. 
He was given quarters in the Sarvestan building in the Naqs-e Jahan 
park, and was royally entertained during his stay at Isfahan. After he 
was sufficiently rested from the fatigue of his journey, he proceeded 
to Mazandaran and was received by the Shah at Asraf. He pre- 
sented a letter of friendship from his master and gifts sent by the 
latter, and s|:)enl two months at the Shah’s court before being given 
leave to depart and sent on his way with honor. 

A second envoy was Kaja yajjl, an ambassador from Shah Jahan, 
the son of the Mogul Emperor Jahangir; he loo was received by the 
Shah at Asraf, and presented to the Shah a letter from Shah Jahan 
which described the latter’s struggles against his father’s (officers, 
rhe letter was full of ccjinplaints about his father’s treatment of him, 
particularly his sending armic?s against him. The Shah kept his am- 
bassador at Asraf until after Nowruz, and then sent him back with a 
letter full of fatherly advice, God, he said, had enjoined sons to obey 
their parents; the prince should seek to do his father’s will, thus re- 
moving his father’s ground for complaint against him and removing 
the need for him to take military action against him. If the prince 
would take this advice, he said, he would be applauded and esteemed. 
He should practice the art of dissimulation toward his father’s enemies 
and people with an axe to grind, and should devote himself to 
pleasing his father. 

The third envoy this year was from Sahin GerSy Khan, the Tartar 
prince who, as I mentioned earlier, had taken refuge at the Safavid 
court as a result of opposition from his nephew, jani Beg Geray, who 
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had become ruler of the Tartars with Ottoman support. Sahln GerSy 
Khan, after a spell at court, had taken up residence at Darband in 
Sirvan and was living in hope of regaining his hereditary territory. 
The Shah had given him moral encouragement and material assist- 
ance to that end. This year, his elder brother Mobammad Geray Khan 
had succeeded as ruler of the Tartars, and the senior Tartar chiefs had 
chosen Geray Khan as his heir-apparent. They called him qalgd or 
lieutenant after the Tartar custom, and had sent for him. Sahin Ger- 
ay had asked the Shah for his moral support and set off for the 
Crimea. From what the envoy told me, and from reports of travelers 
from the Crimea, I learned that the Ottoman Sultan had sent him 
large quantities of cash and presents in an effort to secure his alle- 
giance to the Ottomans and a guarantee of his hostility toward the 
qezelbds, but he had refused, and continued to count himself a de- 
voted supporter of the Shah. Indeed, the signet ring with which he 
had sealed his letter to the Shah bore the inscription: “Sahin Geray, 
the slave of Shah Abbas.” He had fought battles at Kaffa against 
the Ottoman pashas who had been sent against him in support of 
Jam Beg Geray, and had been victorious. He now reported all this 
to the Shah, and gave thanks to him for his support. The Shah treated 
his envoy with the greatest esteem, and dispatched him with words 
of wisdom such as a spiritual director gives his disciple. He also sent 
the Tartar chief a robe of honor and numerous other gifts. 

The fourth envoy to reach the Shah’s court this year came from 
Abaza Pasha; he was a certain Seyyed AzTzl, known as Emir Efen- 
dl, (the. Ottomans habitually called seyyeds Efendl as a mark of 
respect). 

Abaza Pasha was the beglerbeg of Erzerum, and thought it ex- 
pedient to keep on good terms with the Safavids in view of the fact 
that his province bordered on that of Cokur-e Sa’d, which was gov- 
erned by the powerful qezelbdS emir Guna Khan. After his inter- 
vention against the Janissaries following their murder of Sultan 
*Osman and his subsequent withdrawal from Istanbul, he thought 
it prudent to make overtures to the Safavid court through Emir Guna 
Khan, and he accordingly sent Emir Efendl as his ambassador to de- 
clare his allegiance to the Shah. Although the Shah did not believe 
there was a word of truth in what he said, and was well aware that 
Abdza Pasha only wanted a place to retreat to in case the Ottoman 
authorities decided to punish him for his recent activities, he pre- 
ferred to take his protestations at face value. He received Emir Efendl 
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with honor and issued letters of appointment conferring the status of 
khan on AbSza Pasha. 

He sent Emir Efendl back with gifts for his master, accompanied 
by a Safavid envoy in the person of Nowruz Beg, an Ostajlu qurCl. 
At first, Abaza Pasha professed to be honored by having the status of 
khan conferred on him, and treated Nowruz Beg with honor; later, 
however, his duplicity began to show itself, and he resorted to trick- 
ery and double-dealing in his relations with officers of the Safavid 
state. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Occurred This Year 

When the Shah’s spies and informers reported the buildup of Otto- 
man troops in Diar Bakr under the command of yafez Alimad Pasha, 
the Shah thought the latter might be intending to invade Azerbaijan, 
and so he decided to deny the Ottomans provisions along their line 
of march. They could take one of two routes from DlSr Bakr: via 
Erzerum, or via Van. Since Erzerum was insecure because of the 
seditious activities of Abaza Pasha, the Shah thought the Van route 
would probably be chosen. He therefore sent the aide-de-camp 
Rostam Beg to Tabriz with orders to mobilize, in conjunction with 
Sahbanda Khan, the beglerbeg of Azerbaijan, the qezelbds forces in 
that province, and to proceed in the direction of Van and ravage all 
regions through which the Ottomans might pass. The necessary or- 
ders were sent out, and every commander reported for duty and 
paraded his men with full equipment before Rostam Beg and the 
beglerbeg. The size of each contingent depended on the size of the 
fief, the emoluments accruing from it, and the zeal of the individual 
commander in the cause of religion and the state. This force then 
proceeded toward Van and stripped the area of all provisions and 
livestock, none of the Ottoman or Kurdish forces in the area daring 
to interfere. Rostam Beg then returned to court and reported to the 
Shah that his mission had been accomplished. 

The Engagement between The Enemy in the Mosul Area and QAsem 
Khan and his ARSn QfXrSls 

As previously repK>rted, Qasem Khan Im^nlu had been stationed 
on the Mosul frontier with his AfsSr centurions and qilrcts, and held 
the fort there. He had no more than three hundred men with him, and 
the total force at his disposal numbered only seven or eight hundred. 
He was attacked by a combined army of Ottomans, Arabs, and Kurds, 
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who had been emboldened by the appointment of Inlafe;; Abmad Pasha 
as commander in chief and by the Ottoman mobilization in Dl3r 
Bakr. This combined force numbered three thousand men, seven 
hundred of whom were musketeers, and was commanded by I;^asan 
Pasha and by the brother of Kur I:Iasan Pasha, who had been cap- 
tured and executed near Baghdad. Despite their tremendous infer- 
iority in numbers, the qezelbdS decided to give battle. AKars of the 
Areslfi clan led the first determined charge, followed by the other 
Afsar clans and by Qasem Khan and his men, who charged the 
enemy at full gallop. The ferocity of their attack broke the enemy 
ranks, and the qezelbdl routed their opponents, who suffered more 
than a thousand men killed. When they were certain that the frontier 
was once again secure, the centurions and qUrcls said farewell to 
Qasem Khan, and marched to the Safavid court at Farahabad to dis- 
play the heads of the enemy slain and the captured weapons to the 
Shah. I obtained the details of this battle from several qUrcis who 
took part in it. 

The Dispatch of Zeynal Beg BegdIlQ SamlQ to Take Charge of Affairs 
in Arab Iraq, and His Victory over the Enemy Near Mosul 
The news of this engagement made the Shah realize that enemy 
forces in the Mosul area had been encouraged by the presence of 
strong Ottoman support in Diar Bakr to act in an insolent manner. 
He received a report that a group of Arabs, in p>articular AbQ I'aleb 
b. Na^er Mohanna, were ravaging the countryside in the region of 
Hella and Najaf and causing injury and loss to the inhabitants. The 
Afsar tribe, the report went on, had not been able to mobilize as it 
had wished because of the incidence of plague at Mosul, where Qa- 
sem Khan was still holding the castle with a small band of men. As a 
result, the situation was deteriorating fast. The Shah decided to send 
one of his most experienced officers, one of the select group of his 
personal attendants at court, who had distinguished himself by his 
honorable conduct, his valor, and his total dedication to the cause of 
religion and the state, Zeynal Beg SamlQ the tuSm&lb&Sl. His orders- 
were to mobilize the available forces in Hamadan province, take the 
field against these rebel bands, and give all necessary assistance to 
the Safavid frontier commanders in the area. Zeynal Beg was given 
the services of Mir Fattab, the chiliarch of the Isfahan musketeers, 
and of another contingent of musketeers of the royal stirrup. 


When he neared the frontier, he learned that a large force of Otto- 
mjK|ii^%nd local troops from the Mosul region was advancing on Mo- 
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sul, and that Qasem Khan and the two or three hundred Afsdr 
gdzis he had with him, faced by overwhelming numbers of the enemy 
and suffering from a shortage of provisions and the incidence of 
plague, had evacuated the fort at Mosul, which had been occupied 
by the enemy. I here was also a fear, the report to Zeynal Beg said, 
that Khan Ahmad Khan Ardalan would for the same reasons hand 
over the fort at Karkuk to the enemy. The report concluded by stating 
that there had been several clashes between Mohanna’s Arabs and 
Saru Sultan Begdilu, Zeynal Beg*s brother, who was warden of the 
Shi'ite shrines and commander of the qurcls at Najaf. 

On receiving this intelligence, Zeynal Beg quickened his pace. On 
arrival at Dar-e Tang, he was joined by I.Ioseyn Khan, the governor of 
Lcjresian, and a small body of troops. He received the additional in- 
formation that the Ottoman army operating in the Mosul and Karkuk 
area was under the command of Hasan Pasha Cerkes, and was a com- 
bined force of Ottomans, Kurds, and Arabs, six thousand strong. He 
further learned that the enemy intended to transfer some two thous- 
and families from QaPa-ye Zohfib, known as Qal'a-ye Lak, and move 
them west of the Tigris. Zeynal Beg reviewed his troops and found 
that he had about three thousand regulars and musketeers. He moved 
against the enemy by forced marches, and reached them on the third 
day. The speed of his advance had been such that only about two 
thousand men had kept up with him. However, the mere news of his 
approach was sufficient to cause some of the Ottomans’ Kurdish and 
Arab allies to desert, and the enemy army was reduced to three or 
four thousand men. 'I'he enemy force was speedily defeated, with the 
loss of some six or seven hundred men killed; the Safavid losses were 
nowliere near as heavy. 

Hasan Pasha and the remnants of his routed army retreated within 
the fort at Mosul, and their camp was plundered by the qezelbdS and 
the Safavid musketeers. The plague still raged within the city, and 
some Ottomans succumbed to it every day. In view of this, Iilasan 
Pasha opened negotiations with Zeynal Beg, and proposed that he 
should evacuate the city and that the city should be left unoccupied 
until the plague abated, at which time some agreement would be 
reached. Zeynal Beg, in his compassion for the enemy in their plight, 
agreed to this suggestion. He returned to their former locations the 
tribesmen who had been uprooted by the Ottomans, and marched 
back to court. On orders from the Shah, he sent MTr Fattdh and the 
musketeers to reinforce the garrison at Baghdad. Zeynal Beg re- 
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ported to the Shah at SoUanTya, when the latter was on his way to 
Georgia. I obtained the details of the above battle, and of Zeynal 
Beg's march to and from Iraq, from statements made by several sol- 
diers who fought in this battle. 

The Dispatch of Qarj^aqfty Khan, the Commander in Chief of Iran, 
to Georgia and the Revolt of Morav 

When God has decided on a course of action, no act of man can 
deflect the divine will. This is aptly illustrated by the campaign of 
Qarcaqay Khan in Georgia, a campaign which occasioned so much 
bloodshed and had such important repercussions. 

After the conclusion of the Shah's punitive campaigns in Georgia 
designed to suppress the revolts instigated by J ahmuras, the govern- 
ment of Kakhetia was placed in the hands of Peykar Khan Igirml- 
ddrt Qajar. The latter made the fortress of Qirlanquc his base, and 
built a whole city around it — residential accommodations of all kinds, 
caravanserais, public baths, and other buildings. He encouraged the 
Georgians who had scattered in all directions during the Shah’s cam- 
paigns to return and begin the task of restoring prosperity. Gradually 
a number of Georgian nobles and soldiers also began to drift back, 
and the influx of these elements increased the risk of rebellion. Pey- 
kar Khan began sending in reports (and these were confirmed by 
Georgians in the royal service who had the Shah’s ear) to the effect 
that the Georgian nobles and troops who had returned to Kakhetia 
were in contact with I'ahmuras; secret correspondence was going to 
and fro between the two parties, and there was a danger that they 
would ‘succeed in suborning the common people too, with the result 
that there would be a new revolt in the near future. 

The Shah decided to send an experienced officer to see what the 
situation was, and to take whatever steps he thought necessary in the 
interests of the state. He chose for this task Qarcaqay Khan, the 
commander in chief of Iran, who was at the Shah’s court in Mazan- 
daran. With him he sent Morav Beg GorjT, who had formerly held 
the office of vakil to Simon Khan, the ruler of the Kartlia province 
of Georgia. It is now more than ten years since Morav Beg embraced 
Islam and with his wife and family entered the Shah’s service. He 
was honored with the grant of fiefs and became a moqarrab and one 
of the Shah’s banquet-companions. The Shah chose him for this as- 
signment because he was a shrewd man, conversant with Georgian 
affairs^ and trusted as a result of his loyal and excellent service. 
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Another member of this cavalcade was the daughter of ‘Isa Khan 
the qUrcibdsi, who was the Shah’s own granddaughter^ and had 
been betrothed to Simon Khan. 

The Shah issued orders that the emirs of Slrvan and Qarabag 
should all rally to the support of Qarcaqay Khan and place them- 
selves under his orders. When Qarcaqay Khan and Morav Beg ar- 
rived in Georgia, Yusof Khan the beglerbeg of Slrvan, Mohammad- 
qoli Khan Zlad-oglQ the beglerbeg of Qarabag, and the other emirs, 
who had been forewarned, joined them bearing wedding gifts. Qar- 
caqay Khan therefore decided to celebrate the wedding of ‘Isa 
Khan’s daughter as his first move. This done, in order to clarify the 
situation and enable him to distinguish between soldiers and civil- 
ians, Qarcaqay Khan issued a general call to the people of Kakhetia 
on the pretext of raising troops to accompany him on a raid on the 
Basl-Acriq district, which had been announced. Nearly ten thousand 
fully armed Georgians assembled in response to his call. Qarcaqay 
Khan observed signs of rebellion among them, and urged on by Mor- 
av Beg, decided to make an end of them. He announced that he had 
decided to excuse them from the expedition to Basi-Acuq on the 
ground that it would be hard for them to fight against their own co- 
religionists, and they should therefore stack their arms and hand 
them over to the gdzis. When all their arms had been collected, the 
Kakhetians were surrounded like game and dispatched in the twink- 
ling of an eye. After this massacre, Morav Beg revealed his own in- 
trinsically evil nature and apostatized — either because he had never 
really abandoned his Christian faith, or because he aspired to be the 
ruler of Kartlia. He plotted with the Georgian nobles to murder Qar- 
caqay Khan and some of the other emirs, but I will keep this story 
for my account of next year’s events. 

This year, plague and pestilence struck parts of Azerbaijan. Arda- 
bll was particularly hard-hit, and in that city alone more than twenty 
thousand people died. In neighboring districts, such as Meskin, 
Sarab, Zarnaq, Garmrud, and KalkSl, another eighty thousand died, 
making a total, without the slightest exaggeration, of more than one 
hundred thousand dead. The oldest inhabitantsT of the region tell me 
that they cannot remember a plague of such severity. The contagion 
also spread to some adjacent districts in T^rt>m and Qazvin, and some 
people died there too. 


’**Tsn Kh;in had man ied a daiij^htfr of Shah Abbas. 
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Notable Deaths This Year 

1. EsfandTar Beg ArabgTrlii.^® one of the moqarrabs of the court. 
He fell ill on his return from the expedition to Baghdad as he was 
riding along with some of his companions, and was forced to stay be- 
hind. The Shah kindly sent a traveling litter for him, but after the 
bearers had taken a few paces, he collapsed. He indicated that he 
wanted to try and ride again, but this was beyond his powers; he was 
forced to rest by the roadside, and died shortly afterward. He was the 
son of Kainfil Beg, and his family had for generations been faithful 
Sufis loyal to the Safavid house. He had risen to the post of evci~ 
bast and, just before his death, had lx‘en appointed esik-dqdsi-ye 
haram. He had received the office of evcibdsl, an office hereditary 
in his family, after his father’s death, and his excellent performance 
in this office had taken him to great heights. He Ix^came a moqarrab 
at court and one of the Shah’s companions at private banquets. He 
was a man of sound judgment and counsel. Siru:e his son was still 
very young, the offic:e was not cemferred on him but remained in 
al)eyanc:e until the boy shcjuld reach maturity. 

2. Salman Khan, son c^f Shah All MTr/a, the vizier of the supreme 
dJvdn and eUemdd al-dowla. He was taken ill at Isfahan after his re- 
turn from the Baghdad expedition. The indications pointed to his 
having cancer. Suc:c:essive cuppings and the use of ice packs had no 
effect. 'Fhe disease gained the ascendanc:y, and the vizier died. 

His father, Shah AlT Mirza, was the son of Shah Tahmasp’s 
sister. - rraditionally, his family had been honored by marriage ties 
with the royal house. Salman Khan himself was twic:e so honored, 
but bcjth marriages were without issue, and he had no heir. While he 
was still in good health, he had made a gift of his personal posses- 
sions to Shah Abbas, as I heard him repeatedly declare with his own 
lips. He also held the post cjf auditor of the revenues of the supreme 
divan. His possessions were accordingly taken over and the office of 
vizier, as I have already mentioned, was conferred on Sultan al- 
‘Olamcl’T Kallfa Sultan b. Mir RafT* al-Dln the sadr. 


SnmlO c Ian. 



Events of the Year of the Ox, Corresponding to 
the Muslim Year 1034/1624-25, the Thirty-ninth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Wednesday' 12 Jornada II, 1034/ 
22 March 1625, and the New Year officially began at 10:17 a.m. The 
Shah was at Asraf in Mazandaran, and the Nowruz celebrations were 
held in his beautifully decorated private apartments there. The prin- 
cipal officers of state, foreign ambassadors, and senior represen- 
tatives of every class of society presented themselves to the Shah and 
offered their salutations and felicitations. But men are not left in 
peace for long in this world: this year many slumbering revolts 
awoke, armies were on the move in many places, and mighty events 
were in the offing. Although there were rebellions and disturbances 
everywhere, eventually they subsided, through God’s mercy and 
through the good fortune, strenuous efforts, and sound planning of the 
Shah, but not before many innocent lives had been lost. The first of 
these rebellions I shall mention is that of the Georgian Morav, a re- 
bellion which had widespread repercussions, and which brought (and 
still brings) ruin and affliction upon the heads of God’s servants. 

Mordv’s Apostasy and Rebellion, and His Infamous Acts 

After the massacre of the Kakhetians I described earlier, MorSv, 
whose conversion to Islam had been only a matter of expediency and 
who had in reality never abandoned his Christian faith, succeeded, by 
lies and falsehoods, in seducing the people of Kartlia from the path of 
loyalty, to the Safavid house which they had always followed. He 
quoted to them certain remarks made by the Shah which seemed to 
indicate a withdrawal of the Shah’s favor from them and gave rise to 
fear and apprehension on their part. Since Morav held a position of 
trust at the Safavid court, and was privy to the Shah’s secrets, the 
Kartlians considered his lies to be the truth. Their fear increased 
daily, and while Mohammad Khan Ziad-oglQ the beglerbeg of QarS- 
bag, Peykar Khan Igirml-dort, and most of the other emirs had 
gone off, at Morav’s suggestion, to attack various infidel strongholds, 
the Kartlians decided to come out in revolt and to kill Qarfaqay 
Khan. 


12 Jornada II was a Saturday. 
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One morning, Morav, fully armed, left his tent, went to QaifaqSy 
Khan's headquarters, and informed him (as a demonstration of his 
own loyalty) that the Kartlians were in general revolt. He should 
leap on his horse immediately, he said, and go to the scene, lest the 
qezelbdS forces suffer some reverse at the hands of the rebels. Qar- 
caqSy Khan and his fellow emirs knew in what high regard Morflv 
was held by the Shah, and had seen with their own eyes the almost 
daily favors the Shah lavished upon him. Moreover, one of his sons 
and the rest of his family were in Iran, under the Shah’s care, and it 
never occurred to them that MorSv might be plotting treachery. Qar- 
caqay Khan accordingly agreed to MorSv’s suggestion and got his 
equipment ready; as he was mounting his horse, Mordv thrust at him 
with his lance so viciously that the point of the lance emerged on the 
other side of his body. MorSv then went to the tent of YQsof Khan, 
the amir al-omard of Slrvan, tricked him similarly, and killed him as 
well. 

After the murder of these two high-ranking emirs, the Georgians 
fell u|x>n the qezelbaS camp; they slew a son of QarcaqSy Khan 
named EmamverdI Beg and anyone else they came across. The rest 
of the qezelbdS fled in all directions, and the Georgians plundered the 
camp. The news caused consternation among the other qezelbSS 
emirs; since each had been sent on a mission in a different direction, 
there was no possibility of their reuniting their forces, and the one 
thought of each commander was to get his own men out safely. Si- 
mon Khan, the ruler of Kartlia, did not think it was the moment to go 
to Tiflis, his seat of government; he went with Mohammadqoll Khan 
Zlad-6glQ, the beglerbeg of QarSbag, to Agca Qal'a, and took ref- 
uge there. 

Morav then marched on the fortress at QirlanqOc, intending to 
seize Peykar Khan and to kill and plunder the Igirml-ddrt tribe. 
Peykar tried to evacuate the tribesmen, all of whom had their women 
and children with them, from the area. But they were still in the pro- 
cess of crossing the Kor River when the Georgians caught up with 
them, seized large numbers of animals and other plunder, and carried 
off into captivity many Muslim women and children. Peykar Khan 
succeeded in getting away safely with his men, but the fort of Qir- 
lanquc, with all its provisions (which included fifty karvdrs of silk), 
fell into Georgian hands. The Georgians then made for Tiflis, the seat 
of government of the rulers of Kartlia, hoping to get possession of the 
fort there by guile. That fort was garrisoned by a detachment of NQrl 
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musketeers under the command of Sater Sahl; the latter, having no 
confidence in the loyalty of the Christians of Tiflis, moved Simon’s 
family from the city into the fort and prepared to put up a stout de- 
fense, despite the lack of munitions and his own lack of experience 
in siege warfare. He expelled from the fort any Christians of whose 
loyalty he was suspicious; some of the Christians took up arms against 
him, and there were clashes between them and his men and casual- 
ties on both sides. 

From the slain and from other Christians, the musketeers managed 
to collect enough munitions to last them for two months, and they 
prepared to hold out for that length of time. Morav left a detachment 
of Georgians to continue the siege, while he himself took his main 
army to Ganja in Qar3b3g and plundered that city, which is the seat 
of the beglerbeg of Qarabag and of the chiefs of the QajSr tribe; 
from Ganja too, they carried off into captivity some Muslim families. 
There was a general exodus of the tribes of QarSbag, who fled south 
and did not draw rein until they reached the Koda-afarin bridge 
across the Aras River. After pillaging the Ganja area, Morav returned 
to continue the siege of Tiflis, and tried by fair words and other 
blandishments to trick Safer Sahl, but without success; the muske- 
teers stuck to their task and gave no answer to Morav’s letters save 
the whistle of arrows and bullets. 

Meanwhile express couriers from the emirs and from the muske- 
teers at Tiflis had informed the Shah of these events; they had fur- 
ther informed him that Morav had declared his allegiance to the 
Ottoman Sultan, and had sent the heads of his slain opponents to the 
Ottoman commander in chief of Diar Bakr, with gifts including some 
of the precious stuffs which had fallen into his hands. He had urged 
the Ottoman commander in chief to march to Georgia and Sirvan. 
The latter, thinking that Morav’s revolt was the first step in the Otto- 
man reconquest of this area, had issued letters of appointment con- 
ferring on Morav the governorship of the province of Kartlia, and on 
'I'ahmQrt^ the province of Kakhetia. XahmOras meanwhile had re- 
turned to Georgia and joined up with Morav. 

The Shah appointed ‘Isa Khan the qttri^baSl field commander of 
the Safavid forces in Georgia and Qazaq Khan Cerkes, the ddrUga of 
Lahijan in Gllan, amir al-omarS, of Sirvan in place of the murdered 
YQsof Khan; Qazaq Khan’s orders were to proceed at full speed to 
Sirvan, mobilize the Safavid forces in the area, and then march to the 
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assistance of the qUrflbdSl. Emir GQna Khan, the beglerbeg of 
CokQr-e Sa'd, and i^hbanda Khan the beglerbeg of Azerbaijan, with 
the emirs under their command, were also ordered to accompany ‘Isa 
Khan. The Shah meanwhile marched from Mazandaran and camped 
at Qazvin; after a few days there, he moved to summer quarters at 
SoUanlya. Rep>orts of Ottoman troop movements kept coming in, 
and the Shah remained at SoUanlya until he could ascertain the Otto- 
man ix>int of attack; he was joined there by Emamqoll Khan, the 
beglerbeg of Kars, with his troops. All troops who had not actually 
left for Georgia were now held by the Shah at SoUanlya. 

The Safavid Victory over the Georgians 

The qUrclbaSl marched toward Georgia, joined at every stage 
along the way by contingents of the troops that had been ordered to 
report for duty; he thus assembled a large army of qUrUls, goldms, 
and musketeers of the royal household, and qezelbaS units from Iraq, 
Azerbaijan, and Slrvan. On the Georgian side were not only Morav 
but also TahmQras and Atabeg Khan, the son of ManOcehr Khan, the 
ruler of Meskhia, both of whom had fled to those areas of Georgia 
that were subject to Ottoman jurisdiction. They had now emerged 
from their hiding places at the instigation of Morav and the Ottoman 
commander in chief. Under their command were all the Georgian 
forces available in Kartlia and those from Kakhetia who had survived 
the massacre there, some twenty thousand infantry and cavalry in all. 

The two armies met at Gumeslu, in the Alget-cay district, on 24 
Ramadan 1034/30 June 1625. Since Sahbanda Khan and the army of 
Azerbaijan was still a day’s march away, the qezelb&S army waited for 
him to come up before giving battle. The Georgians did not launch an 
attack that day either, and both camps spent the night on guard. The 
following day, 25 Rama^n/1 July, the qUr^bdSl made his battle 
dispositions as follows: himself in the center; Emir GQna Khan as ad- 
vance guard; and his remaining troops on the wings. The Georgians 
attacked in a dense mass and swept aside the Safavid advance guard, 
Emir GQna Khan being severely wounded as he tried to stand his 
ground. No help reached them from either of the Safavid wings, the 
lie of the land being unfavorable to them, but the Qajars succeeded in 
carrying the wounded Emir GQna Khan away from the battlefield. The 
Georgians, still carried by the impetus of their charge, smashed 
through the ranks of the musketeers too, and the latter suffered heavy 
losses. The Georgians still came on with such 61an that a group of 
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them, finding no opposition in front, swung around behind the Safavid 
army and fell on the commissariat. The commissariat servants, ap- 
prentices, and the like were scattered, and uproar broke out in the 
camp. The ruffians who accompany an army on the march fell to 
plundering one another’s goods and fleeing with their loot. The Safa- 
vid camp, in total confusion, suffered heavy losses as a result. As I 
mentioned before, the site was not favorable for a battle. 

The Safavid right and left wings, because of the lie of the land, 
could not see their center; therefore, when they heard the uproar 
coming from the camp, they thought the center had been over- 
whelmed, and they began to leave the field, some out of cowardice, 
some in their anxiety to save their worldly possessions. The general 
confusion even began to affect the Safavid center, but there the 
qurclbdSi stood firm with his men, who put their honor before their 
lives. By keeping calm amid the confusion, the qurclbaSl instilled 
new courage into other units, which re-formed and charged the 
enemy. At this juncture, Sahbanda Khan reached the battlefield with 
his advance guard, checked the flight of those who were leaving, and 
joined in the fray. The Georgians were routed, with some ten thousand 
men killed. Their leaders, MorSv, T^hmuras, and Ajabeg, fled. The 
Georgian fugitives fled to Tiflis, crossed the Kor River, burning the 
wooden bridge behind them, and fled into the dense forests and places 
difficult of access. The following Georgian officers and notables were 
killed in this battle: J ahmuras, chief of the Mokran; Aqa Tengiz; 
Tval Beg; Bijan Beg; Sohrab Beg. On the Safavid side, a number of 
centurions of the qOrcis, go lams, and musketeers were killed in the 
first Georgian onslaught. Of the lower ranks, some one thousand men 
were killed, mostly from the musketeer regiments. 

After their victory, the quriibdSt and his emirs went to survey the 
Safavid camp. They found the tents stripped of all their contents, and 
no sign of a horse, mule, or camel. Gradually, as the news of the 
Safavid victory spread, the commissariat p>ersonnel began drifting 
back, bringing with them pack animals, mules, and other items, which 
were eagerly claimed by their owners, and the camp slowly regained 
some sort of order. The emirs then marched to Tiflis and relieved the 
gallant garrison there. Some of the rebels had fled to Basi-AcQq and 
established a stronghold there. Sahbanda Khan and Qazaq Khan 
marched against them and returned victorious, bringing much booty, 
including many mules. Swift couriers were dispatched to take the 
news of the victory to the Shah, whom they found camped just 
outside Qazvin. 
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The Dispatch of a Safavid Force in the Direction of 
Qardqol-Kdn, and the Death of Sdhbanda Khan 

One of the serious setbacks suffered by Safavid arms on this cam- 
paign was the death of S^^hbanda Khan and the capture of QazSlq 
Khan on the road to Qar^qol-K^n. Qaraqol-K^n (Ananuri) is a small 
fort in an extremely inaccessible part of Georgia, and for this reason 
is often used by the Georgians in time of need. At this moment, the 
dependents of Abd al-CaffSr Beg were discovered to be there. Abd 
al-Caffdr Beg, the son of Far^morz Beg, was a distinguished Geor- 
gian who had embraced Islam and was highly thought of by the Shah. 
His sister was a servant in the royal harem, and he himself was the 
son-in-law of Emamqoll Khan, the beglerbeg of Pars. He was pres- 
ently in Georgia, and after the Georgian rebellion, his life was in 
danger. The Shah swore he would spare no effort to try and rescue 
him and his dependents. Accordingly, the qUrnbdSl sent a detach- 
ment of troops under Sahbanda Khan, the beglerbeg of Azerbaijan; 
Qazaq Khan, the beglerbeg of Sirvan; and Kosrow Mlrza, the brother 
of Bagrat Khan Gorji, to the fort of Qaraqol-K^n, which they sur- 
rounded. The small garrison of the fort willingly handed over the 
dependents of Abd al-Gaffar on condition that the Safavid troops 
leave without molesting them, and the emirs, seeing no point in wast- 
ing time there, agreed. 

The Georgians stationed a number of musketeers and archers in 
ambush along the route by which they thought the Safavid troops 
would. return. Providentially, the emirs chose a different route and 
advanced with extreme caution, with guards both ahead and in the 
rear of the main body. After a long wait at their ambush, the Geor- 
gians realized the emirs must be traveling by a different route, and 
they sent troops in pursuit of them. One day, Sahbanda Khan and 
Qazaq Khan, who were bringing up the rear and keeping a close watch 
on all sides (most of the column had already passed this spot and was 
nearing its camping place for that night), heard musket shots and 
suddenly found themselves attacked on three sides by the Georgians. 
A number of Sahbanda Khan's Turkmans were killed, but the rest 
fought back strongly; Qazaq Khan’s men, however, turned and fled, 
abandoning their commander. 

Qazaq Khan wanted to stand and fight, but Sahbanda Khan said it 
was folly to stand there to be shot at; they should try to cut their way 
through the enemy. Qazaq Khan refused to listen; crossing a stream. 
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he went off on his own to try and ascertain the size of the enemy force. 
The Georgians, seeing him alone, closed in on him from all sides, and 
Sahbanda Khan, unwilling to save his own life by abandoning his 
comrade to certain death, went to help him. QazSq Khan was taken 
captive, and Sdhbanda Khan and several of his Turkman gdzls fought 
to the end. 

Because of the extreme difficulty of the road, it was impossible for 
the main Safavid column to return to the assistance of the rear guard, 
and such an action would in fact have been pointless. So the column 
reached its appointed camp for the night in safety. Because T^hmuras, 
Morav, and Sohrdb Beg had eaten bread and salt with Qazdq Khan 
at the Safavid court, they did not put him to death, and QazSq Khan 
subsequently succeeded in bribing two of his guards to let him escape. 
He rejoined the qezelbds forces, and today holds his old post of 
beglerbeg of Slrvan. 

The Shah was so touched by 5>^hbanda Khan’s selflessness that he 
raised his son, although he was only three years old, to the rank of 
khan, and appointed him amir-al-omard of Azerbaijan in his father’s 
place, with one of his kinsmen acting as regent. The news of this 
compassionate act on the part of the Shah turned the mourning of 
Snhbanda Khan’s womenfolk into rejoicing, and strengthened the 
hopes of the Shah’s servants of receiving similar royal favors. Very 
few monarchs in the annals of history have rewarded selfless devo- 
tion on the part of their servants to the extent that Shah Abbas did 
on this occasion, when he ignored p>olitical and military expediency 
and made a three-year old khan and amfr al-omara of a province. I 
hope that the Shah will enjoy long life and prosperity, and will obtain 
suitable rewards in heaven! 

Various Events Which Took Place This Year before Shah 
'Abbas's March on Baghdad 

Following Morav’s rebellion, all sorts of rumors were rife along the 
frontiers of the Safavid empire. Insurrections broke out on all sides as 
foolish opportunists interpreted the success of the Georgian revolt as 
a sign of weakness in the Safavid state, and a number of people who 
professed to be loyal showed themselves in a contrary light. For in- 
stance, Abaza Pasha threw his professions of allegiance out of the 
window and sent a courier to I;^afe^ Abmad Pasha in Diar Bakr to 
assure him of his allegiance to him. He seized the qar/!t NowrQz Beg 
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OsUijlO, whom the Shah had sent to him as an envoy, and gave out 
that he had put him to death; in fact, he slew several of his com- 
panions and retainers, and sent their heads to I;^afe;( Abmad Pasha. 
One of his emirs, MortezS Pasha, who held the Qaraja ArdahSn dis- 
trict of Akesqa, marched to subdue the fort of A^esqa, either on orders 
from AbSza Pasha or on his own initiative. Salim Khan Sams al- 
Dlnlfi, the governor of A](esqa, who held the fort with a garrison of 
musketeers, heard the alarming reports coming from Georgia and 
elsewhere, gave up hope, and abandoned the fort, joining the qflr^- 
bdsi’s camp. Morteia Pasha occupied the fort without firing a shot, 
and Abaza Pasha intercepted a band of Iranian merchants returning 
from Anatolia and seized all their goods. 

On another front, the departure of Emir Ghna Khan from ErTvan to 
join the royal army had been the signal for the Kurds to start ravaging 
the SarQr region; Emir GOna Khan’s sons led their Qajar gdzls against 
the marauders and inflicted casualties on them in a battle. In the 
Salmas area, the Sohran and Baradflst Kurds gathered with the idea 
of ravaging the OrQml region. f.iamza Beg, the son of Gad Khan the 
grandson of Sahqoll Balllan, remained aloof from his brothers and 
declared his allegiance to the Safavid house. He warned Salman 
Khan the sUbdSl, the governor of Cors and Salmas, of the intention of 
the rebels. Salman Khan in his turn warned Aqa Sultan Moqaddam, 
the governor of Maraga, and they marched together against the 
rebels; in the ensuing engagement, there were casualties on both sides. 

On another part of the Kurdish front, .^Ir Beg, chief of the Mokri 
tribe, rebelled. After the execution of Qobad Khan and the suppres- 
sion of the previous Mokri revolt, the Shah had taken Sir Beg under 
his wing and had made him the chief of the tribe. Purely out of con- 
sideration for him, the Shah had not punished those who had sur- 
vived the sword in the previous rebellion. For fifteen years now Sir 
Beg, his brother Maq$ud Beg, and several of his sons and other kins- 
men had lived peacefully under the protection of the Shah — protection 
which had increased Sir Beg’s own power and influence. This year, 
without any reason at all, at the instigation of various troublemakers 
in the Mokri tribe, and particularly his own eldest son, he came out 
in revolt, marched to MarSga, and began to kill and plunder. A num- 
ber of people, both military and civilians, were put to the sword, and 
many Muslim women and children were carried off into captivity. 

The news of Sir Beg’s revolt caused astonishment at court, but the 
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Shah remained unmoved. He sent Zaman Beg. the n&^-e boyOtit 
(superintendent of the royal workshops), with a force of five thousand 
men consisting of court retainers, musketeers of the royal stirrup, 
and men from Fars belonging to EmamqolT Khan’s contingent, 
against the rebels. First, however, he sent Sir Beg one of the royal 
bakers, with a loaf of the bread prepared for the king’s table. It was as 
though the Shah had said, “You are my proteg6 and have eaten the 
bread and salt of this royal house, which is descended from the house 
of ‘All b. Abu T^leb. Without any justification, you have shown your- 
self to be an ingrate, and I now commit you to the Lord of this bread.’’ 
The arrival of this bread, with its overtones of both royal clemency 
and wrath and the threat of future punishment, caused Sir Beg to re- 
gret his actions, which would shortly bring destruction and ruin on his 
tribe. Hearing of the approach of the Shah’s punitive expedition, he 
fled into the hills; Zamdn Beg marched to Gavdul, his seat of govern- 
ment, and pillaged the area before returning. 

The Shah’s Victorious Expedition to Baghdad 

After the Shah had been in camp at SoUanlya for some time, 
Zeynal Beg the tUsm&lbdsl (superintendent of the royal kitchens) re- 
turned from the Baghdad frontier and reported on the situation there. 
Meanwhile, the Shah’s spies and intelligence agents had been send- 
ing in reports indicating that an Ottoman march on Baghdad was 
now definite. The Shah decided to march to Baghdad. He appointed 
Zeynal Beg supreme commander in the field and sent him on ahead 
with orders to take all necessary measures, in conjunction with the 
Safavid emirs and governors in the province of Arab Iraq, to guard 
Baghdad and repel the enemy. At the same time, the Shah issued 
orders that all Safavid forces in neighboring areas should report for 
duty to the supreme field commander and place themselves under his 
orders. 

A special force of three thousand veteran troops, including artillery- 
men, officers from the musketeer regiments, and musketeers experi- 
enced in siege warfare, was sent to Baghdad to reinforce the existing 
garrison commanded by ^aflqoll Khan, the beglerbeg of Arab Iraq, 
and Mir Fattah, the chiliarch of the E$fahanl musketeers. In support 
of Zeynal Beg, following some distance behind him, came another 
force under the command of his nephew, NQr al-Dahr Beg. The Shah 
meanwhile paid a private visit to the Safavid shrine at Ardabll and 
sought assistance from the spirits of his ancestors. On his return to 
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SoUSnIya, he sent orders to the qUrJfJbdSl to winter in Qarabag and 
complete the job of suppressing the revolt of Morav and the other 
Georgian rebels; he was instructed, however, to release all the troops 
he could spare for service in the Baghdad campaign. On 2 $afar 
1035/3 November 1625, the Shah marched from SoUanlya. 

The Siege of Baghdad by ffdfe?. Ahmad Pasha 

^afe; Ahmad Pasha, the Ottoman grand vizier and commander in 
chief, had had two years in Diar Bakr to assemble a huge army for 
the reconquest of Baghdad, and to collect all necessary artillery, siege 
equipment, and munitions. The rebellion of Morav and the death of 
the Safavid commander in chief, Qar^aqay Khan, and of YQsof Khan, 
and the revolt of the MokrI Kurds, convinced him that the time was 
ripe to march on Baghdad. The rumor that the qezelbdS had been 
routed in Georgia, and that the Shah was at Ardabll on his way to 
restore the situation there, clinched the matter. H3fe? Ahmad Pasha 
thought that the Shah would not be able to return from Georgia and 
that the qezelbOS emirs at Baghdad, despairing of receiving help from 
the Shah, would not try to hold the city, which would then fall easily 
into his hands. The Arab chiefs in the region, such as AbQ T^lcb the 
son of Na$er Mohanna, supported this assessment of the situation. 
Ilfafep Ahmad Pasha accordingly set his army in motion, sending on 
ahead Morad Pasha, the beglerbeg of Diar Bakr, who considered 
himself the bravest of the Ottoman emirs. 

Morad Pasha had no opposition on his march to Baghdad, because 
Qasem Khan and the AfSar g&zts at Mosul had been forced by the 
onset of plague to evacuate the city the previous year. Morad Pasha 
was joined by AbQ T^leb Mohanna, and sent I^ajjl Beg Lak against the 
fort of 2ohab and Mo$tafa Pasha JastanI against the fort of Mandall. 
$afIqolI Khan recalled all outlying qezelboS garrisons to Baghdad, 
an action that led to rumors of qezelbdS panic. $aftqolI Khan also, 
as a prudent military precaution, sent quantities of his heavy baggage 
and his men’s possessions out of the fort, so that the latter was stripped 
for action. These actions emboldened Morad Pasha, who had now 
occupied ^ella and Karbala. His men had occupied the forts of Zohab 
and Mandall. The Safavid garrison at Najaf, however, consisting of 
one hundred and fifty musketeers under the command of Pahlavan 
Mol^sen ‘ASeqabadI, placing their trust in the prince of Najaf (All), 
determined to defend the place, and Morad Pasha was forced to de- 
tach some troops to lay siege to it. 
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I;^afe{ Abmad Pasha, regarding these preliminaries as a portent of 
victory, reached Baghdad on 9 $afar 1035/10 November 1625, and 
blockaded the citadel on three sides. On the first day, when the Otto- 
mans were still taking up their positions around the fort, $aftqolI 
Khan sent a group of his men to make a sudden sortie against the 
enemy and retire immediately. This group made its sortie from the 
direction of the tomb of AbQ I;^anlfa, fell like a thunderbolt on the 
Ottomans, and slew three hundred of them before they could form 
up; the qezelb&S returned to the fort with the heads of the slain and 
a considerable number of horses, mules, and camels. This suc^ss 
taught the Ottomans that they could not afford to underestimate the 
defenders, whose morale was correspondingly raised so that they did 
not suffer from that trepidation which usually afflicts garrisons under 
siege. 

The Ottoman lines extended along the east bank of the Tigris from 
the tomb of Abu I:lanlfa in the north to the QarS-qapO gate in the 
south, a distance of at least one farsat. They threw a bridge across 
the Tigris near the tomb of AbQ I;^anlfa, and sent a strong force of 
troops across the river to occupy Old Baghdad, which lies west of the 
citadel, and has a small fort known as QoS-Qal'a. An abundant har- 
vest had recently been gathered in, so the Ottoman army had plenty 
of provisions. When the Shah reached Hamadan, he received the news 
that the siege of Baghdad had begun, but the force he had sent to 
reinforce the garrison there had reached its destination before the 
Ottomans began their blockade. 

Events Which Occurred during the Shah’s March to 
Baghdad 

The Shah had advanced slowly from SoUanlya, to give time for 
various contingents of his army to join him; some of these units he 
kept with him, others he sent on ahead to reinforce the advance guard 
under Zeynal Beg. When the Shah reached HarQnabad, a district of 
Mah1-da§t not far from Dar-e Tang, on the borders of Baghdad 
province, he decided to send an additional force of one thousand men 
who had special experience in siege warfare to reinforce the garrison 
at Baghdad. Thinking that the siege might be a long one and that the 
defenders might run short of ammunition, he had each man carry with 
him lead and gunpowder. The task of getting this force into a citadel 
already under siege appeared to most pteople to be an imix>ssibility. 
As soon as the plan was announced, a number of men volunteered for 
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the operation, men like Kalb All Beg, the son of Qasem Khan Iman- 
IQ, who with the rest of the Im^nlQ clan was under a cloud for having 
abandoned Mosul so readily and was anxious to make amends for 
this. Other volunteers included FarldQn IJoseyn MItiSl, the son of 
I;;Ioseyn Khan Firuzjang CagatSy; MortezSqoll Beg, the son of 
BarEorddr Beg Anis the tUpdlb&Si (commander in chief of artillery); 
Mirzd Khan Beg Qajar; Mlrzll Ma'sum Arab CalUl KorSslinI; and 
Bargord^r Beg 2u’l-Qadar, a retainer of Emamqoll Khan and the son 
of an emir of the 2u*l-Qadar tribe. 

The one thousand volunteers were soon obtained and set off, putting 
their trust in God and the Shah. When they overtook Zeynal Beg and 
the vanguard, the latter, as a precaution, gave them an escort of three 
thousand men under his nephew, Nur al-Dahr Beg. The escort 
marched to within two farsabs of the city and camped in the plain, 
standing under arms all night to give assistance to the task force if 
needed. The task force sent word to the garrison of their arrival, and 
under cover of darkness made for the gate near the tomb of Abu 
I;;lanlfa. In the darkness, BargordSr Beg 2u’l-Qadar and MlrzS 
Ma'$um CalT^I, with some of their men, became separated from the 
rest and bumped into the Ottoman lines. The two officers were both 
captured; some of their men were killed, and others vanished. 

The rest of the task force, sticking close together, succeeded in 
entering both the city and the citadel, taking with them three thousand 
man of gunpowder and lead. The Ottomans in that sector failed to 
intercept them, and the beating of drums and shouts of triumph from 
the citadel signaled their safe arrival. The following day, the garrison 
got word to Nur al-Dahr Beg that the task force had safely accom- 
plished its mission, and he marched back to rejoin the Safavid van- 
guard. The infiltration of one thousand men through the lines of one 
hundred thousand besiegers represented a signal victory for the Safa- 
vids. With a king capable of such leadership and troops with such 
morale, it was obvious that the opposition was not going to have 
much success. 

The fort at Zohab, better known as Qal'a-ye Lak, and the fort at 
Mandall both lay close to the Shah’s line of march through Haruna- 
bad and Dar-e Tang. The occupation of these forts by the Ottomans 
was a threat to the Safavid lines of communication, so the Shah 
ordered Hoseyn Khan, the governor of Lorestan, who was on his way 
to join the royal camp by a route that would take him past Mandall, 
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to deal with the enemy garrison there. A detachment of musketeers of 
the royal stirrup, sappers, and other troops were sent to his assistance. 
At the same time, the Shah detached YQsof Sultan, the governor of 
Gaskar, with a group of Cagatay and KorasSnl musketeers, to attack 
Qal'a-ye Lak. The Ottoman garrisons realized they could expect no 
help from Morad Pasha, because the qezelbSS army, encamped at 
HarQnabad, lay astride the road between them and Baghdad. 
Mo$iafa Pasha Jastanl, the commandant at Mandall, was the first 
to ask for quarter and to pledge his fealty to the Shah. He p>ersuaded 
Mohammad Aqa the qapai/lbaSi (head doorkeeper) to do the same, 
and both officers came out of the fort and surrendered it to the qezel- 
b&S. At the intercession of Mo$(afa Pasha, the lives of the garrison 
were spared. Since Mo$tafa Pasha j9stanT’s pledge of fealty seemed 
to be genuine, he was granted the rank of sultan and given the title of 
Abdal All. As a reward for his achievement in capturing the fort, 
Hoseyn Khan was given Mandall as a fief. Hearing of the Shah’s 
clemency toward the garrison at Mandall, IJSjjl Beg Lak and the 
garrison at Zoh3b hastened to follow suit. They presented themselves 
before the Shah, who granted them quarter. Nafas Sultan GarrQs 
was made governor of 2ohab. 

With his rear secured by the capture of these two forts, the Shah 
marched from HarQnabad. It was now early spring, the time when all 
the watercourses were in spate, and Sati-e Behriz, the normal cross- 
ing p>oint for troops, was becoming more swollen every day. I^eydar 
Sultan Quyla-I;Ie$arlu (a RQmlQ clan) was ordered to construct bridges; 
taking with him workmen and the necessary materials, he set to work. 
Zeynal Beg and the Safavid vanguard reached the Saq and camped 
while they waited for the bridges to be completed; for the same 
reason, the Shah whiled away the last days of winter at his camp at 
Basiva near Dar-e Tang. Every day, daredevil qezelbaS couriers went 
to and fro between his camp and the citadel at Baghdad, bringing the 
most recent news of the state of the siege; the defenders, for their 
part, were encouraged to put up a vigorous defense by the knowledge 
that the Shah was on his way. 

The Battle between Zeynal Beg and the Enemy 

While Zeynal Beg was waiting with the Safavid vang^uard for the 
completion of the bridges, he performed some remarkable feats. In 
the first place, the bridge builders needed a lot of pitch, and none was 
available locally. An intelligence agent reported that the Ottomans 
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had brought in large quantities of pitch for bridge building at the 
time of the revolt of Bakr the sQb&Sf, and that the surplus had been 
dumped some two farsabs from Baghdad, not far from the tomb of 
AbQ li^anifa. It was still there, buried under soil. Zeynal Beg deter- 
mined to get hold of it, and picked a special task force of a thousand 
men, including musketeers. When this force reached the spot, the men 
could see the light of the Ottoman lines. One group of Zeynal Beg’s 
men started shifting the pitch while the rest stood guard, and they 
succeeded in carrying off as much as they wanted without suffering 
any casualties. 

In the second place, Zeynal Beg got tired of waiting for the bridge 
to be finished. Irked by the sight of the Ottomans methodically pro- 
ceeding with the siege works without interruption, he decided to 
liven things up a bit. He ferried his twenty-five thousand men across 
the Behriz canal on rafts and in boats, and marched six or seven 
farsabs upstream, and drew up his men in battle formation in sight of 
the Ottoman camp. But the Ottomans did not emerge from behind a 
ditch that they had dug all around their camp. The day was drawing 
to a close, and it was imix>ssible for Zeynal Beg’s men, who had 
marched there without baggage, to spend the night in the plain, and 
so they were forced to march back. The reluctance of the Ottomans 
to give battle increased the confidence of the Safavid troops. But 
meanwhile the Ottomans were making steady progress with the siege; 
working night and day, they carried their breastworks forward. In 
places, they had pushed earthworks forward as far as the ditch around 
the citadel. Their artillery fire was beginning to have its effect on the 
walls and towers, and their sappers had tunneled up to the walls. 

$aBqoll Khan and his men performed prodigies of valor. On sev- 
eral occasions, they made sorties against the breastworks and scored 
local successes, returning to the fort with much booty. Work parties 
also carried away soil from the Ottoman earthworks and took it within 
the fort while other men stood guard. The Ottoman artillery was 
located on the side facing the QarS-qapQ gate, and so the garrison 
expected the main Ottoman assault to come from that quarter. As a 
pn-ecaution, they constructed inner defense works inside the main 
walls. The Ottoman pashas and other officers, knowing that the Shah 
was close at hand, decided on an assault. At this juncture, Morad 
Pasha returned and rejoined Ahmad Pasha, having failed to take 
Najaf, even though his cannon and musketfire had been directed at 
the holy shrine, and this settled the matter in favor of an assault. 
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The ground underneath one of the towers on the QarS-qapQ side 
was excavated, and the hole filled with gunpowder. When the gun- 
powder was detonated, the shock of the explosion caused breaches in 
the tower. At the same time, scaling ladders were placed against the 
walls. One of the guards sounded the alarm that an assault was im- 
minent, and the defenders rushed to their stations and opened fire on 
the attackers with their muskets and bows. At the tower which had 
been mined, however, the Ottomans charged through the breach and 
planted their standard on the tower. §aftqolI Khan and Mir Fatt3h 
the chiliarch led a counterattack against the Ottomans who had oc- 
cupied the tower, and the Ottoman standard bearer was cut doWn 
and most of the assault party wiped out. Those who had [lenetrated 
inside the fort, when they saw the inner' defense wall facing them, 
lost heart and tried to flee, but they were cut down as they attempted 
to make their way out. Reliable informants told me that the Ottomans 
lost five thousand men in this abortive assault. 

The Shah was in daily contact with the garrison at Baghdad. On 
the eve of the Ottoman assault, he was extremely anxious about the 
situation. The astrologers at court, like the sons of the “exemplar of 
the astrologers” MowlSna Mo^affar JonabadI, predicted that the 
Ottomans would not succeed. Mowlana Mohammad T^her Yazdl, one 
of the astrologers of the royal household and extremely skilled in the 
art of astrology, had right from the beginning maintained, on the 
basis of the positions of the stars and other celestial signs, that the 
Ottomans would not succeed in their attempt to recapture Baghdad. 
In order to show his confidence in the accuracy of his prediction, he 
demanded to be allowed to join the garrison I His wish was granted 
by the Shah, but Zeynal Beg, the Safavid field commander, would not 
let him enter the city and detained him at his own camp. When the 
news came that the assault had been repulsed, the Shah sent his 
warmest congratulations to $afIqolI Khan and all the garrison. 

When Zeynal Beg had assembled all the materials for bridging the 
river at Behrlz, he decided that the width of the river at that point was 
too great and moved all his materials to a better point farther up- 
stream, only three farsahs from Baghdad. Morad Pasha was dis- 
patched with fifteen thousand men and a number of cannon and mor- 
tars to prevent this operation, but by the time he got there, the bridge 
was completed and Kalaf Beg sofraflb&Sl (the chief sewer) had 
started to cross with some of his men. As they were crossing, the 
bridge broke; Zeynal Beg worked feverishly to repair it, but not more 
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than four thousand men had crossed before MorSd Pasha came up 
and attacked them. However, K^alaf Beg and his men charged the 
enemy so vigorously that they routed them and pursued them. The 
enemy lost fifteen hundred men killed in this action, and a number of 
Ottoman and Kurdish sanjaq-begs were taken prisoner. Mor^d Pasha 
was wounded, but he managed to escape and regain the Ottoman 
camp under cover of darkness. 

The Shah received this heartening news on New Year's Day, and 
advanced to the Belad-rud^ River, one of the tributaries of the Dlala 
River, which is known as the Sau-e BehrTz. 

Since throughout this history I have followed the practice of record- 
ing the deaths of notable p)ersons at the end of each year’s events, I 
will continue to do this and will resume my account of the siege of 
Baghdad under the head of next year’s events, God willing! 

Notable Deaths This Year 

1. Qarcaqay Khan, murdered in Georgia. He was an Armenian 
Christian from Erlv^n who had been taken captive as a child and 
enrolled among the goldms of the royal household. Since he was an 
intelligent man, he rose rapidly through the ranks. His first job was 
in the royal tailoring department (qeyidclgari), but he was soon 
placed in charge of a battery of artillery (mlV’e tuphdna) ahd made 
commander of a regiment of musketeers. From this, he progressed to 
the rank of field commander (sarddr), and was promoted to the rank 
of kharl. He discharged these duties so admirably that he was finally 
appointed commander in chief of the armed forces of Iran (sepah- 
sdldr). For a time he was amir al~omard of Azerbaijan, and later 
governor of Mashad and most of Khorasan. After his death, his son 
Manucehr Khan was app>ointed governor of Mashad, and at the time 
of writing still holds that p>ost. 

2. YOsof Khan, also murdered in Georgia. Like Qarcaqdy Khan, he 
was an Armenian Christian, and became a goldm at the same time. 
The two men were always close friends. Yusof Khan’s first employ- 
ment was in the royal aviary, and he was also a keeper of the birds 
and animals used for hunting. He became skilled in this occupation, 
and rose to the position of huntsman (mlr-Sekdr). For a time, he was 

2Thc town of Belad-rOd, or Belad al-rOz, formerly BarAz al-RQz, lay northeast of 
Baghdad to the east of the main highway to Iran through Bflneqln and Qa$r-e Sirin. 
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governor of Astarab^d. At the time of his death, he had been begler- 
beg of Sirvan for twelve years, and had been an excellent governor. 
Since his sons were still small and the province of Slrvan needed an 
experienced officer in charge, Qazaq Beg Cerkes, the daruga of Gllan, 
was appointed governor with the rank of khan. 

3. Allqoll Khan, the esik-dqdslbdSi of the dlvdn^ He was of the 
GaramlllQ clan of the Samlu tribe, and an old retainer who had served 
the Shah since the latter’s childhood at Herat. He had risen steadily 
in the Shah’s service, and eventually became eSik-dqdsibdSV and 
mlr-dwdn. This year, he fell ill and died at Rayy, which was his fief. 
His sons too were still infants; his office remained vacant for a year, 
but the following year, as I shall report it, was conferred on Zeynal 
Beg Begdilu the tOsmalbdSl (superintendent of the royal kitchens). 

4. MTr Rafi’ al-Dln Mohammad Kallfa the $adr. As I have stated 
previously, he was of the Isfahan family of seyyeds known as Kallfa, 
which is of M<lzandaranl origin and descended from Emir QavSm 
al-Dln, known as Mir Bozorg, who was the ruler of Mdzandardn. His 
own father, Mir Soja’ al-Din Malimud, was a learned seyyed and 
theologian. The Kallfa family had held estates in the Isfahan area for 
generations. Mir Rafr al-Dln was appointed ^adr after the dismissal 
of Qazl Khali Seyfl Qazvlnl, and discharged this office with piety 
and integrity; in truth, he was an ornament to that office. At the be- 
ginning of this year, when the Shah left Mazandaran to mobilize his 
forces for the Baghdad campaign, the ^adr fell ill and was carried in a 
litter to the shrine of Abd al-A?Im, where he died. His son, the vizier 
Sultan al-*01ama’l Kallfa Sultan, took his body to Karbala and had it 
buried at the shrine there. The office of ^adr was conferred on Mirza 
Rafr SahrestanI, who was connected by marriage to the Shah. 

5. Ganj All Khan, the beglerbeg of Kandahar. He was of the 
Kurdish tribe of Zlg, and another old retainer who had also been in 
the Shah’s service when the latter was a young prince at Herat. He 
had served with distinction on the eastern front against the Uzbegs, 
and had been promoted to the rank of khan and dubbed by the Shah 
bdbd, that is “father.” For nearly thirty years, he was governor of 
Kerman, where he had an excellent record. At the time of his death, 

'^Despite ihe fact that both printed text and MS. have eSlk-dqdstb&Sl of the dlvdn- 
begh 1 think both are wrong, i know of no such office, and the office meant must be 
that of eSfk-dqdsJbdXl-ye dlvdn. 

^Sce R. M. .Savory, in EP, s,v„ and TAf, p. 47. 
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he was governor of Kandahar. One night he was sleeping on a bal- 
cony, on a couch which rested against the railing supporting the roof. 
During the night, the railing collapsed, and Ganj All Khan, crawling 
out of bed half asleep, fell off the balcony and was killed; he was only 
found considerably later by the servants. His son. All MardSn Beg, 
took his father’s body to MaShad for burial within the precincts of the 
shrine there. When the Shah heard the news, he appointed All Mar- 
dan Beg governor of Kandahar with the rank of khan, in considera- 
tion of his father’s great services to the crown. 

6. Emir GQna Khan SarO A$lan, the beglerbeg of Eifvan. He was 
of the AqfaqoyunlQ clan of the Qajar tribe. His father, GolabI Beg, 
was a qUrii during the reign of Shah Tahmasp. He himself began his 
career as eSlk-dqasl-ye ^aram, commander of the guard at the royal 
palace at Qazvin, and ddruga of that city. He was promoted to khan 
and appointed amir al-omard of CokOr-e Sa’d, where he served with 
outstanding success against the Ottomans, and acquired as a result the 
sobriquet of SarQ A$lan (yellow panther). This year, he led the Safa- 
vid vanguard on the Georgian campaign, and died of wounds received 
in battle. He was succeeded as amir al-omard of CokQr-e Sa'd by his 
eldest son, Tahmaspqoll Beg, who was promoted to the rank of khan; 
the latter had already been sent to CokQr-e Sa’d in case his father 
should not recover from his wounds. 

7. Sahbanda Khan Turkman, the son of Pir BQdaq Khan Pornak 
Turkman. He had succeeded his father as governor of Tabriz and 
amir al-omard of Azerbaijan. This year, as already reported, he was 
killed in action against the Georgian infidels. He was an intelligent, 
just, and compassionate officer, and a man of p>ersonal integrity. His 
three-year-old son succeeded him, in the care of a regent, with the title 
of Pir BQdaq the Second. 

8. Uasan Khan OstajlQ, another of the Shah’s old retainers, who 
served with distinction in Khorasan. After the accession of Shah 
‘Abbas, he was made a qUr^ of bow and arrow, and honored by 
being allowed to marry into the Safavid royal family. He was ap- 
pointed governor and amir al-omard of Hamadan, and governed this 
province for some twenty-five years. He had retired from his gov- 
ernorship and military duties a year or two ago, and was living at 
Sava on estates belonging to his wife, who was the daughter of Sultan 
^eydar Mirza, when he fell ill and died. 
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Other Safavid officers who were killed in action in Georgia in- 
cluded Beyram Beg 2u’l-Qadar, a centurion; All Beg QezellQ OstajlQ, 
a centurion; Aqa Qavam al-Din LarijanI, a centurion of the Laiijan 
regiment of musketeers, a competent young officer who was also a 
competent poet. The Shah looked after his bereaved family. I deemed 
it pointless to extend the list of casualties any further. May God have 
mercy on all their soulsl 
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Events of the Year of the Tiger, Corresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1035/1625-26, the Fortieth 
Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year occurred on Tuesday,’ 22 Jornada II, 
1035/21 March 1626. At 2:07 A.M. on that day the sun left the station 
of Pisces and entered that of Aries. The year began auspiciously with 
the news of Morad Pasha’s defeat at the hands of Kalaf Beg. The 
Shah, who had the cream of the Safavid troops with him, immediately 
organized two further columns to reinforce Zeynal Beg and the ad- 
vance guard; the first was of five thousand qezelb&S and gol&ms, 
under the command of Tal^ta Beg OstajlQ, a centurion; the second 
was of three thousand men, and consisted of officers of the royal 
workshops and moqarrabs under the command of Mohammad Beg 
Cagatay the jelowdarbdsl (first equerry). Large sums of money to pay 
the troops were also drawn from the royal treasury and forwarded to 
Zeynal Beg, to be distributed among the troops at his discretion, and 
the money was duly distributed by the Safavid field commander. 

Other Events Which Occurred before the Shah’s Arrival 
at Baghdad 

The failure of the Ottoman assault on Baghdad, the defeat of 
Morad Pasha, and the reports of the Shah’s steady advance on the 
city shook Jlafe^p Ahmad Pasha’s confidence somewhat, and he began 
to look to the defense of his own lines. He had towers erected along 
the ditch which he had dug around his camp, so as to convert it into a 
regular line of fortifications. His plan was not to give battle to the 
qezelb&S army, but to sit tight behind his defenses and starve the gar- 
rison into submission. He was in communication with the Safavid 
defenders, to whom he offered alternate blandishments and threats, 
and also with Zeynal Beg, to whom he offered military advice, hoping 
to accomplish something by these means. Some envoys from ^afe; 
Afimad Pasha reached Zeynal Beg, and asked for an audience with 
the Shah: one was a Kurdish sanjaq-beg who had been captured 
during earlier fighting in Azerbaijan, held in custody for some time 
by the BegdIlQ clan, and eventually released through the good of- 
fices of Zeynal Beg’s brothers; the other was an Ottoman HavoS. 

Zeynal Beg sent the Ottoman envoys on to the Shah. They said that 

'22 Jornada II was a Saturday. 
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the Ottoman commander in chief had been given express orders by 
the Sultan to recapture Baghdad, and that vast sums had been ex- 
pended to mount this expedition. It would be impossible, they said, 
for him to return without having achieved his object. At the same 
time, the fact that the Shah had taken the field in person showed that 
he regarded it as matter of prestige to retain Baghdad. Both armies 
had already been in the field for six months, and the hot weather was 
approaching. During this time, it would be impossible to remain at 
Baghdad. Accordingly, they asked the Shah to instruct Zeynal Beg to 
nominate a reliable officer to negotiate with the Ottoman commander 
in chief; if both sides put all their cards on the table, perhaps some 
compromise solution might be worked out that would be acceptable 
to both sides. 

In reply, the Shah said he had no objection to Zeynal Beg’s sending 
an envoy. However, he must point out that Baghdad was his heredi- 
tary territory. He had taken it from the hand of usurpers who were in 
revolt against the Ottoman government, and had suppressed the re- 
bellion. The best solution, he said, would be for the Ottoman govern- 
ment to admit his claim to Baghdad, so that the peace which had been 
concluded between the two states might be reaffirmed. A further 
point, said the Shah, was that the Ottoman Sultan already claimed to 
be the guardian of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina; it was ap- 
propriate that the holy shrines of the Imams at Baghdad, Imams who 
were the Shah’s ancestors, should be in his hands. Since the Otto- 
mans had disputed his claim to Baghdad, continued the Shah, he had 
taken steps to protect it. He hoped that the outcome of the struggle 
would be in the best interests of the people. 

Zeynal Beg chose as his envoy J3nl Beg SamlQ, and this officer 
went to the Ottoman camp with the returning Ottoman envoys. Pro- 
tracted discussions were held with the Ottoman commander in chief 
and his emirs and pashas; fjiafe; Ahmad tried every argument he could 
think of to achieve his object, but the lack of sincerity of the argu- 
ments put forward by both sides caused the eventual breakdown of 
the negotiations. 

When Jani Beg SamlQ returned, the Safavid emirs decided that 
battle was the only way the issue could be decided. Zeynal Beg led his 
men across the bridge with flags flying and they formed up for battle, 
thirty- thousand strong. Halai Beg sofraHtbdSt (chief sewer) and his 
men formed the vanguard. They advanced until there was no more 
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than one farsah between the two armies, but there was still no sign of 
movement from the Ottoman lines. Zeynal gave orders for the tents to 
be pitched right there on the spot, and sent the following letter to 
I^afe? Ahmad Pasha: “We have come to do battle, though we be few; it 
is not fitting for you, with your superiority in numbers and boasted 
valor, to decline battle with what is only one corps of the total 
qezelbas army; to decline battle will be to bring the Ottoman name 
into disrepute.*’ Having sent off this letter, Zeynal Beg advanced 
again until the Ottoman lines were no more than the length of a few 
parade grounds away, and some of the bolder qezelbdl rode right 
up to the ditch around the Ottoman camp and took a few prisoners. 
The Ottoman army formed up behind its defensive positions, but that 
was all; the Ottoman commander in chief, in response to Zeynal Beg’s 
letter, made various feeble excuses for not giving battle. The day 
drew to a close without any change in the situation. Zeynal Beg, 
having no orders to attack, returned to camp and wrote to the Shah 
for further orders. On receiving Zeynal Beg’s report, the Shah ad- 
vanced and joined forces with his advance guard. 

The Shah held a council of war with his commanders as to how best 
to relieve the defenders of the strain of the siege, now in its seventh 
month. The Ottoman position was defended not only by the ditch, but 
by barricades of gun carriages and palisades, behind which were 
stationed the artillery and musketeers. An assault on this position 
would bring heavy losses. The Shah therefore decided to try and cut 
the Ottoman supply lines, both by land and water. As a first move, the 
Shah moved his camp to a point near the confluence of the Diala 
River and the Tigris, on the Qara-qapu side of the city. Next, K^alll 
Sultan Sll-supur was dispatched to Samarra to intercept the supplies 
coming down by boat from Diar Bakr and Mosul; to support him, the 
Shah sent the aide-de-camp Rostam Beg with a strong force. Next, 
the bridge constructed by Zeynal Beg was taken up and laid down 
again across the Dldla River at a point opposite the Shah’s camp. 
Zeynal Beg and I^laf Beg the sofraft then recrossed the Diala with 
a strong force and camped on the west bank, about one farsah from 
the Ottoman lines; they set about protecting their camp by digging 
trenches and placing artillery batteries guarded by detachments of 
musketeers. 

Emdmqoll Khan wanted to take the army of Pars across the Tigris 
on. rafts and boats and establish a camp on the west bank in order to 
cut off Ottoman communications with Ij^ella and Ba$ra, but the Shah 
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would not agree to this. An Ottoman army might suddenly attack him 
from Old Baghdad, he said, and he (the Shah) might be powerless to 
help him because of the strength of the current. In the end, he agreed 
to let Emamqoll Beg, the eSik-Sqdsl of Emamqoll Khan, take the 
troops from Ears and a detachment of musketeers across on rafts and 
boats and camp on the west bank opposite the Shah’s own camp. On 
arrival at the west bank, this force fortified its camp in the same man- 
ner as Zeynal Beg and Kalaf Beg, and the Ottomans did not dare to 
make an attack on it from Old Baghdad. 

After establishing his camp, Emamqoll Beg took some of his men 
to attack I;iella, which was held by Arslan Pasha Alvand-oglu. The 
latter came out to fight EmamqolT Beg with a mixed force of Arab 
and Ottoman troops, but was put to flight with the loss of about one 
thousand men killed. Arslan Pasha himself escaped in the direction 
of Falluja. Large quantities of munitions which were being trans- 
ported to the Ottoman camp from Ba$ra and Javazer fell into Safavid 
hands. The Shah heard that the Ottomans, because of the lack of 
pasture east of the Tigris, had sent their animals across the river, and 
he sent two successive raiding parties in that direction. The first con- 
sisted of Lors, retainers of yoseyn Khan the governor of Lorestan, 
and the second was under the command of Khan Abmad Khan Arda- 
lan. These raiding parties traveled six or seven farsaks in the course of 
a single night, reached the Ottoman pasture grounds, and drove off 
several thousand animals. 

One piece of luck for the Safavids was the capture of a supply cara- 
van oh its way to the Ottoman camp from Aleppo via Falluja. The 
Shah’s intelligence was that this Aleppo-FallOja route was the main 
Ottoman supply route, so he dispatched Zam3n Beg, the na^er-e 
boyfitdt (superintendent of the royal workshops) to intercept the 
traffic. The Safavid successes in the region of yella and Karbala ef- 
fectively discouraged traffic from that direction. Some traffic that 
was coming by boat along the Euphrates was intercepted by Zamdn 
Beg, who returned to the royal camp laden with cash and other booty. 
As a result of these operations, Ottoman supply trains west of the 
Tigris were interrupted, and the FallQja route was effectively blocked. 

The Shah’s Move to Reprovision the Citadel at Baghdad 
and the Resultant Battle 


The Safavid garrison at Baghdad was of considerable size and had 
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more than two thousand horses within the fort, so supplies of food for 
both men and animals had become scarce because of the length of the 
siege. Every day, some of the more impoverished local people and 
indigent persons of the lower classes slipped out of the fort and de- 
parted. As a result of loose talk, the Ottomans learned that the de- 
fenders were short of food, and confidently exj>ected the garrison to 
surrender at any minute. The month of Ramazan (May-June 1626) 
came, and the price of food rocketed because the townspeople, al- 
though they had certain stocks of food, in their fear of the soldiery 
kept it hidden, and there was little trading in the city and the markets. 

Finally, §aftqolT Khan sent a report on the situation to the Shah. 
The Shah decided to collect all the stores in the royal camp that could 
be spared and attempt to get them into the fort by sending them by 
water to the west gate, opposite Old Baghdad, where a bridge crossed 
the river. The Shah hoped in this way both to raise the morale of the 
garrison and to give confidence to the local inhabitants so that they 
would once more bring their produce to market. At the same time, he 
hoped Ottoman morale would be lowered, and the Ottomans would 
cease to hope that the garrison would be starved into surrender, that 
last resort of a military commander. 

The operation was going to be an extremely difficult one, because 
the Ottoman camp lined the Tigris at this point along both banks for 
a distance of about half a farsah from the west gate. The Shah’s sup- 
ply boats would thus have to run the gauntlet of Ottoman troops who, 
becoming short of food themselves, were keeping a sharp lookout for 
any supplies of food by river. To carry out this operation successfully 
would be a major achievement, and I have not read of anything com- 
p>arable in the histories of former times. The Shah requested from 
Saflqoll Khan the boats which were secured within the precincts of 
the fort, and a body of daring musketeers and other troops ferried 
these down the Tigris to the Shah’s camp under cover of darkness. 
There they were loaded with flour, wheat, barley, rice, cooking fat, 
chickens, sheep, and other foodstuffs including desserts, preserves, 
sherbets, sugar, sugar candy, and the like. The boats were then dis- 
patched at intervals, and Kalaf Beg was placed in charge of the op- 
eration. 

There were not enough boats to take all the stores the Shah had 
collected, and so about five hundred harv&rs were loaded on camels 
and mules, and this supply train set off along the bank of the Tigris. 
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The plan was to transfer the stores to boats when this supply train 
neared the west gate, because the Ottomans who were stationed in 
Old Baghdad had completely cut off traffic along the west bank by 
erecting breastworks, digging ditches, and placing groups of muske- 
teers to guard these defenses. When Kalaf Beg and his men reached 
these defenses, after fierce fighting during which they inflicted heavy 
casualties on the Janissaries, they drove the Ottomans back behind 
the wall of Old Baghdad and cleared the bank of the enemy. All the 
stores were then transported into the fort without the Ottomans on 
the east bank being able to do anything to prevent the success of the 
operation. Kalaf Beg himself entered the fort and had a friendly con- 
versation with $aflqolI Khan before returning to the Shah’s camp, 
where he was warmly congratulated by the Shah. 

The Shah was still camF>ed at the confluence of the Diala and 
Tigris rivers. The Safavid field commander, Zeynal Beg, who had led 
his men across the Tigris to the west bank, eventually got tired of the 
inaction and determined to engage the enemy again. He received the 
Shah’s permission to do this, the only stipulation being that he should 
exercise caution and not risk undue casualties. This time, the Otto- 
mans came out to fight; IJafe? Abmad Pasha, in view of the stout de- 
fense put up by the Safavid garrison and the success of the Safavid 
resupply operation, had decided to try a pitched battle. A gap was 
made in the artillery lines and gun-carriage defenses to enable his 
troops to march out and draw up for battle in front of the ditch. The 
Safavid advance troops engaged the enemy at several points on the 
flanks, and were getting the worst of it when Zeynal Beg and Kalaf 
Beg launched a tremendous charge which drove the Ottomans back 
to their ditch with the loss of about one thousand men. A strong wind 
sprang up at this point and stirred up clouds of dust, which so ob- 
scured the battlefield that it was impossible to distinguish friend 
from foe. Zeynal Beg called off his men, and the Ottomans made their 
way back to their own lines in confusion. Some Janissaries, who were 
of course on foot, were trampled down by the cavalry, and others 
missed the way across the ditch because of the poor visibility and 
wandering aimlessly around. The only Safavid officer of note killed in 
this engagement was Mobebb All Beg Sahl-sevan Sdmlu. 

The Safavid blockade of the Ottoman supply routes was now hav- 
ing its effect. Not only were the Ottomans short of food, but sickness 
broke out in their camp, and every tent had its quota of sick men. The 
eqemy now began to think of withdrawing from Baghdad, but were in 
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no fit state to do so because of their losses and the incidence of sick- 
ness. Moreover, as a result of the depredations of the qezelbdi and 
the scarcity of fodder, there was a shortage of donkeys for transport 
purpioses and horses to ride. In these conditions, the Ottomans sent 
an envoy to the Shah, Mo$taf3 Aqa, to ask him to appoint a nego- 
tiator. In compliance with their request, the Shah appointed the cen- 
turion Takta Beg OstajlQ, who returned to the Ottoman camp with 
Mo$iafa Aqa. The Ottoman commander in chief and his troops were 
at loggerheads, but after a great deal of argument and after everyone 
had had his say, they agreed to ask the Shah to overlook their mis- 
deeds and allow them to retreat unmolested. 

Takta Beg returned with a different Ottoman envoy, Mohammad 
Aqa, and reported this to the Shah. The Shah agreed to the Ottoman 
request, but while Takta Beg was still at the Ottoman camp and Mo- 
hammad Beg in the Shah's camp, and the terms of the agreement 
had not yet been finalized, the Ottoman troops, acting without or- 
ders, began to disperse in all directions. The Ottoman commander 
in chief and his officers were forced to retire on 9 Savval 1035/4 July 
1626. They did not even have enough donkeys to pull a few of their 
heavy guns, which were cast in the time of Sultan Siilayman, and 
they abandoned their artillery and other weapons from the arsenal 
either on the spot, or at their campisite on the first night of their re- 
treat. Various Safavid officers who found themselves in the Ottoman 
camp (Takta Beg, together with Barkordar Beg 2u’l-Qadar, a re- 
tainer of Emamqoll Khan, and Mirza Ma*$um Arab Cal^I Kora- 
sanl, who had been taken prisoner at night near the fort) were re- 
turned. A group of $afTqoll’s men emerged from the fort and pro- 
posed to annihilate the retreating Ottomans, but the Shah, sticldng 
to his word, ordered Zeynal Beg to shadow them for a few days but 
not to molest them. 

Ottoman commanders in chief had frequently invaded Iran and 
been forced to retreat in disorder without having achieved their ob- 
ject, but none had retreated in such a sorry state as Ijafe? Ahmad 
Pasha. Several thousand sick and dying men were abandoned around 
the fort. The Shah ordered that they be given medical care, but the 
majority of them died. Large quantities of equipment and wea{x>ns 
were also abandoned by the retreating Ottomans, and there were 
distributed among the garrison as their portion of the spoils. Although 
the Safavid troops did not molest the Ottomans, the same was not 
true of the Arate and the Kurds, who harassed them all the-way to 
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Mosul, cutting off stragglers and releasing them after stripping them 
of all their clothes and equipment. At every stage along the journey, 
some of the Ottoman troops who were sick died. 

Thus the province of Arab Iraq remained in Safavid hands, swept 
clean of Ottoman troops. The Shah sent letters announcing his vic- 
tory to all parts of the frontier. Then, since the physicians advised 
that he should not remain longer at Baghdad because of the heat, 
the Shah sent votive offerings and aims to the residents and the {xxir 
of Karbala and Najaf, and after paying another visit to the shrine at 
Kaifemeyn, began his return march to Iraq, choosing the Mandall 
route because it was cooler. A TabrIzI poet devised the following 
chronogram to commemorate this campaign: “All b. I'aleb anni- 
hilated the Ottomans.”^ 

Various Extraordinary and Miraculous Events Which 
Occurred During the Ottoman Siege of Najaf as a Result 
of the Influence of the Holy Spirit of ‘All 

Although the status of All is too high and his miraculous powers 
too well known by both friend and foe to occasion any wonder, never- 
theless, to do honor to and to confer prestige on the clients and 
friends of the house of the Prophet, I will record what I have heard 
from reliable sources. 

First, I heard direct from Mowlana Mahmud, the keeper of the 
keys of the shrine of All at Najaf, that when Morad Pasha first laid 
siege to Najaf and pushed forward breastworks around the city, a 
certain Ottoman musketeer used to take up his station every day in a 
tower on one of the most advanced breastworks and, since he was a 
Sunni, hurl abuse at the defenders. Sometimes, however, he would 
pretend to feel sorry for the garrison: “My family comes from Iran,” 
he said, “and so I feel sorry for you because this feeble fort will soon 
be taken by storm, and your men will be put to the sword, and your 
women and children taken into captivity, and your {x>ssessions 
plundered.” He would then go on to urge the garrison to surrender. 
This constant propaganda began to undermine the morale of the 
fainthearted and the guards. One day, one of the children in the fort, 
who had never held a gun in his life and did not know how to fire one, 
fetched a musket to try and shoot that ill-starred propagandist. 
Aided by the holy spirit of AH, he made his way into the tower. When 
’Riiml-r/l fana karda 'All b. Aba 7Vll«6-10S4/I625-26. 
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that babbler opened his mouth to utter his usual nonsense, the child 
fired his musket and blew the man’s brains out. 

The second miracle concerned another bigoted Ottoman muske- 
teer, who had a Jazd’erT musket of particularly large caliber which 
he used to fire daily in the direction of the shrine, at the same time 
shouting abusive remarks. The range of the muskets carried by the 
defenders was too short to reach him, and he had considerable nuis- 
ance value. One day he took up his usual station on some rising 
ground and began to utter a round of abuse directed at the holy sep- 
ulcher. When he fired his musket, it burst, and a piece of it struck 
him such a blow on the head that his brains were knocked out and 
his tongue silenced for all eternity. 

The third miraculous event concerned a lion which appeared near 
the Ottoman camp and prowled around it at night. Lions and other 
wild animals were not uncommon around the banks of the Euphrates, 
and the Ottomans, certain that it was after human prey, were afraid 
to go out at night and work on extending the breastworks — work 
which is normally carried on at night. I heard this story from Pahla- 
van Mohsen ‘Aseqabadl. 

The fourth miraculous occurrence concerned the barrel of lamp oil. 
This story was told to me by men of substance and trust who had it 
on the authority of Mir Baha al-Din, the son-in-law of Mir Feyzol- 
lah, a resident of Najaf; I myself also had the story direct from the 
above-mentioned seyyed, a most pious and God-fearing man. The 
story goes that, during the siege, the supplies of lamp oil for fueling 
the torches in the towers became exhausted, so that the defenders 
had to resort to using small quantities of suet and household cooking 
fat to keep the torches going, and the supply of these materials was 
inadequate. As a last resort, they took some old pieces of fat to the 
cellar where the oil barrels were stored and burned them inside the 
barrels, until there was no trace of fat left in the barrels. The guards 
on the towers, deprived of light, were beside themselves with worry, 
and the torchbearers went back to the oil cellar to see if they could 
find a few pieces of fat that they had overlooked. They found a large 
barrel brimful with oil, and when the news of this miracle got around, 
it raised the morale of the defenders. 

The fifth miracle has to do with the appearance of the light, and 
the curse which Pahlavdn Mobsen laid on the attackers. I heard this 
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story from PahlavSn Mobsen himself, when I was in Mir Mohammad 
Baqer Damad’s classroom^ and Pahlavan Mohsen was telling him the 
story: "One night,” he said, "we were unable to light the torches be- 
cause of the lack of oil; we managed to light only one torch in one of 
the towers, but this threw such a bright light throughout the whole 
fort and both inside and out that our attackers thought we had lit the 
torches in all the towers. Some of our stupid assailants started taunt- 
ing us, saying ‘You must have a lot of oil to spare if you can afford to 
burn all those torches.’ We shouted back, ‘We have not lit any 
lamps; this light comes from the light of sainthood and the miraculous 
power of the “prince of Najaf” (‘All)’l The Ottomans only roared with 
laughter. Then I cursed them and said, ‘If we are telling the truth, 
you will soon see proof of it.’ ” 

Two or three days after this exchange, the big Ottoman siege gun 
which had been trained on the fort and had demolished a tower 
burst when it was fired, and the enemy was deprived of artillery un- 
til we had repaired the tower. Morad Pasha sent an envoy to Iilafep 
Afimad Pasha to request another cannon, and reinforcements, but 
Ijlafe? Ahmad Pasha refused and ordered him back to Baghdad, on 
the ground that he had been laying siege to the fort for several months 
and had accomplished nothing. Najaf was a dependency of Baghdad, 
said Ijafe^ Ahmad Pasha; "when we capture Baghdad, Najaf will auto- 
matically fall into our hands. On the other hand, if we fail to take 
Baghdad, what will be the point of our having taken Najaf?” So Mor- 
ad Pasha marched away, and the defenders of Najaf were saved by 
the ho{y spirit of ‘All. 

Various Exchanges between the Ottomans and Qezelbas 
at Baghdad, and Details of the Contents of a Letter Which 
the Author Inserted in the Text as Evidence of the Accu- 
racy of Some of the Statements He Has Made 

My readers will realize that my account of the Baghdad campaign 
and of the various engagements between the Ottomans and the qezel- 
b&S, an account which was based partly on what I saw with my own 
eyes and partly on information given to me by reliable persons, was 
given in summarized form; not wishing to lengthen my discourse un- 
duly, I omitted many details. I was afraid that, if I put in some of these 
details, interfering busybodies and detractors might accuse me of em- 
broidering the facts as secretaries are wont to do, and would say that 

’Mobammad Baqer Damad, the great Shi'ite theologian. 
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I was trying to impress somebody and would cast doubts on my 
veracity. 

As it happened, an Ottoman courier was intercepted on his way 
from the camp of the Ottoman commander in chief to Istanbul. He 
was carrying dispatches from the Ottoman commanders in the field, 
and these were seized and forwarded to the Shah. Each writer de- 
scribed some part of the current events in his own individual style. 
The writers described current events in a variety of different ways, 
but the pashas, emirs, and senior officers did not dwell on the excel- 
lent way in which they were performing their duties, or on the hard- 
ships they were suffering, for fear that if they did they would be ac- 
cused of having some worldly motives for doing so. Among these 
dispatches, however, was a letter written by a senior Ottoman of- 
ficer, in Turkish, to a friend of his at Istanbul named lVfo$lI Celebl.^ 
The author of this letter had no ax to grind and gave the facts as he 
saw them. The letter was shown to me, and I reproduce it below ex- 
actly as it was written, so that my readers may be fully informed of 
the realities of the situation, and may not accuse me of being one of 
those sycophantic time servers who, in order to further their careers, 
calculate the profit and loss of truth and falsehood like tradesmen in 
the marketplace. If there are any stylistic errors or infelicities in 
either the Persian or Turkish of the text of this letter, I hope my read- 
ers will not attribute them to mistakes on my part, but realize that it 
is a line-by-line copy of the original. 

Text of the Ottoman Letter 

[After the customary compliments to Mo^^ll CelebI, the letter 
reads:] “To proceed: if you inquire about what took place on this re- 
grettable exp>edition and about cruel Baghdad, the abode of afflic- 
tion, what can we say? May this exjjedition not end in favor of our 
adversaryl We have now been laying siege to the stronghold for nine 
months and not a single breach more has been made in its stones. At 
the beginning of our siege, while there was still not a sign of those 
evil qezelbdS who were like a fox lying hidden in a valley, breastworks 
were made, mines constructed, and palisades erected. Many times 
attacks took place — in each attack several thousand of the (Ottoman) 
Household troops and enfants perdus perished. From day to day those 
accursed ones in the stronghold were triumphant and every enter- 
prise ended in defeat for the army of Islam (i.e., the Ottomans). Mean- 

♦Perhaps the person of this name who became Re*Js uUkiittab (chief secretary of the 
dfvdn) and died in 1039/1629-30. 
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while a troublemaker named Zeynal Khan who was in command on 
behalf of the Shah of Iran appeared with probably forty thousand 
evil qezelbdS, full of cunning and good for nothing. He crossed the 
Dl^la River and advanced upon us. Many times he drew up his 
regiments in order of battle. Under cover of their movements, the 
Shah of Iran advanced step by step with the bloodthirsty force which 
was with him, paying no attention to us. He assigned a part of his 
force to attack the fortress of Mandall. By force of arms he drove the 
army of Islam together with Mebemmed Aqa, the qapijibdSi of the 
grand vizier, JestdnlQ Mo$tafa Pasha^ and others, out of the above- 
mentioned fortress; some were captured, some fell prey to the sword, 
and some he made unbelieving qezelbdS like himself. Afterward, 
when the army of Islam which was in the Lak fort was overcome, a 
great fear took possession of the army of Islam at this news. 

“While they were in the stage of concerting measures as to wheth- 
er it was feasible to go out and confront the enemy, the Shah of Iran 
made a general advance on us with his household troops. That worth- 
less commander who has been mentioned earlier joined him. While 
he was beginning to set up a bridge across the Diala, the grand 
vizier sent fifteen thousand valiant youths under Mor^d Pasha, the 
beglerbeg of DlSr Bakr, with six guns to drive him off. By chance 
that accursed trickster swiftly eluded us and established his bridge. 
While three or four thousand qezelbdS were alighting at Sahrabstn, 
Mordd Pasha arrived and made an assault with cannon and musket 
fire on the qezelb&S who were there. They were forced to fight. One 
or two attacks took place (but) the Divine Wisdom of ' the Seventy 
Saints (Rejdl al-Geyb) decided in favor of the qezelbdi. With dust and 
wind and the sharp sword they made the army of Islam retreat. 

“In short, with our complete defeat in the above-mentioned battle, 
the flower of our fine and cheerful young men from the sanjaqs of 
Diar Bakr, Qaramdn, Aleppo, and Anatolia tasted of the draught of 
martyrdom and what remained wet the p>oisoned blade. Morad Pasha, 
intervening in the battle in the evening, came and sought sanctuary 
in the camp with many of his followers severely wounded. After that 
the Shah of Iran came and set up a bridge at the place where the 
Qadlsan [sici] joins the Diala River and dispatched part of 
his army against us and part against Old Baghdad. Attacking us like 

^Scc also Ta*rlt“e Na*lma, ii. Istanbul 1281, pp. 360-7. In an account of these events 
by EvlIyA Cclcbl {Feihke, ii, Istanbul, 1286-7, p. 76) he is called 'Mebemmed Pasha, 
the Boy of Jesan*. 
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a wolf rushing on its prey, he appeared sometimes on this side and 
sometimes on that. In short, we were besieging Baghdad and the 
qezelbas were besieging us so we returned to the right wing, which 
was galled by artillery fire. If we direct our efforts against the fort- 
ress, the qezelbas will attack us unexp)ectedly out of the redoubt once 
more, so we should simply persevere in the siege of the stronghold. 
In the hope that the stronghold might be reduced through hunger 
and that we might bring them to terms, we had the fortress surrounded 
on four sides. When the Shah of Iran became aware of these meas- 
ures, he was not unduly perturbed but dispatched ten thousand 
qezelbas to Old Baghdad two nights ago. Three thousand loads of 
provisions and more arrived near the QQs castle with camels and 
mules. When the army of Islam attacked them, fortune was not fa- 
vorable to us. Then many of our sekbdns were cast into the water of 
the Sail and many died a prey to the sword. In short, it was early in 
the morning when we were watching with our keen eyes this im- 
mense quantity of provisions ranging from sheep to butter and fowls 
being landed from boats at the fort. For that reason the army of Is- 
lam was defeated and at one blow all our hopes of taking the strong- 
hold were dashed. 

“While we were engaged in these melancholy thoughts about our 
perplexing situation, the Shah of Iran, gaining assurance from these 
events, told the qezelbas to cut us off on all four sides from the San 
and the Euphrates. Fruly a bird could not escapee by land or sea. 
Waters such as the San and the Euphrates — both like the Danube in 
fury and turbulence — seemed like a brook under the horses’ hooves of 
those cruel qezelbds. They attacked in the direction of yella, Karbala, 
Falluja, and Mosayyeb. It all seemed alike in those places — the army 
of Islam was of no more account than a dog, the Pasha than a horse 
and his followers than stableboys. The qezelbdi overcame A$lan 
Pasha at (.lella and the household troops and the Arabs in such a 
manner that the tongue fails in reporting it and the pen snaps in re- 
cording it. In all there were periods when not a single oke (2.82 lbs) 
of provisions came from this direction; if we engage the qezelbdS, the 
garrison of the fortress from behind us will dash our hopes. At length 
there was nothing for it but to dig trenches, and we made a redoubt,^ 
but they paid no heed to the redoubt. Many times they approached 
our redoubt and drew themselves up in battle order. 


^T^bGr: a defensive position with transport wagons and gun carts chained together to 
form a circle. 
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“On 27 Sa‘ban 1035/24 May 1626, when they came with the in- 
tention of attacking our redoubt, the grand vizier proclaimed among 
the army of Islam a general levy for all those able to bear arms — men 
of high and low degree, horse and foot — apart from the Janissaries, 
who were at their posts in the earthworks tefore the stronghold. We 
went forth and confronted them in battle. From early morning until 
late afternoon fighting went on under cannon and musket fire. Their 
commander, Zeynal Khan, put up a fierce resistance. No sooner had 
he set up the awning (for the Shah) on the terre-plain of the fort than 
those accursed ones beat the kettledrums of rejoicing at the sight of 
this. Those of humble and high degree (in the Ottoman army) were 
vexed; the qezelbdf, undismayed by the cannon and musket fire, 
launched an attack which, if the Elborz Range had been in front of 
them, would have pushed it aside! In short, with this attack the army 
of Islam was thrown into utter confusion. Such of our sekhdris"^ as left 
the redoubt for the most part became trampled under the horses’ 
hooves. 

“When the sepdhl detachment saw that the battle was going against 
them, they did not stay any longer in the grand vizier’s regiment but 
changed their resolution to stand to one of flight, and their heads 
fell upon desert and plain. Losing their way to the redoubt, most of 
them from that day forth were never seen again. So-and-so of us 
were overthrown and beaten down like a moth without wings. We 
sought refuge in the redoubt and decided to take shelter. 

“After this engagement, the grand vizier took counsel with the 
high-ranking officers. They decided that there was no chance of 
breaking into the Ottoman camp. Whoever had acquired a great deal 
of provisions earlier on, now had some of it conHscated and some 
sold. By this means a time of abundant and cheap food has come 
about in our camp which we shall mention — 1 oke of flour cost 1 
piaster, 1 oke of butter 2 piasters, 1 oke of dates 1 piaster, 1 kite 
(bushel) of barley 8 piasters, 3 dirhems (3.21 grams) of bread 1 asper 
(aqca), and 1 oke of horseflesh was sold for 40 piasters. Those of 
delicate constitution who were dainty in their food now are thankful 
when they see horseflesh! Those elegant and dandified fellows who 
were ashamed to wear a shirt of Egyptian cotton now are glad to get 
shirts of old tent canvas which do not cover their knees! Those con- 
ceited heroes who in the coffeehouses have mocked at the qezelbdS 

^Troops of the provincial army armed with muskets, who liked to think of themselves 
as descendants of the Janissary Sekbdn (Sagbdn) division. 
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for their cowardice now when they behold the most insignificant of 
them three miles away on the road, comptare him with Rostam son of 
Zal; and those brave lads who have come in the hope of taking booty 
from the qezelbdS now abandon their tents and gear and are thankful 
to save their livesl Those dignitaries living in luxury who rode horses 
with silver trappings and used to go with their retinue to the bath 
now are filled with longing and regret when they see a pack-saddled 
assi 

"Since of the four parts of our army only one part remained 
mounted (i.e., only one quarter of the Ottoman army had horses) the 
survivors of the army of Islam are dismounted and disorganized. If 
we receive false reports and are forced to withdraw, there are nei- 
ther men to bring away the Janissary regimental transport horses nor 
to protect any member of our armory, or artillery train. We were re- 
flecting that they have brought the balyemez and sengenddz guns 
which have been in Blrejlk and Ba$ra since the time of Sultan Su- 
layman to reduce the stronghold. The grand vizier is tormented by 
the thought that it would be a dishonor for the House of ‘Osman if 
they were abandoned. On many occasions men were sent expressly 
for assistance and money. No trace of them was ever seen again. We 
do not know whether they fell into the hands of the qezelbsi — not 
that the Sultan wished for the muster roll of the army of Islam to be 
obliterated from the face of the earth, only there is a ballad which is 
being sung among the Turks (i.e., as opposed to the Ottoman edu- 
cated class) to the effect that ‘Neither from Baghdad nor Basra is 
anything coming. There is no help coming for us from those Ottoman 
rascals.’ Now if money and help came up to this month, there would 
be a chance for us; but henceforth even if the Sultan came in person, 
it would not be enough to help us. 

"Why has Fate treated us so unkindly? On one side of us the 
Diala, on another side the Saq, behind us Shah Abbas and in front of 
us Baghdad. Perhaps help will come to us from God. In a word, no- 
body since Adam has fallen into such peril. None knows our plight; 
and well I know that whatever measure the Shah of Iran undertakes, 
it will turn out in his favor — there is absolutely no doubt that the 
miracles of All have some effect. We do not know why the EmSm-e 
A’pam (i.e., AbQ IJanIfa) is so much weaker in exerting his miracu- 
lous power on pur behalf or else we could turn for help to the saint 
on account of his sacred resting place and kindly spirit. When my 
heart is so troubled about this question, I do not say these strange 
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things aloud but only in a way which can be kept secret between our- 
selves. You will then be safe from the evil insinuations of those who 
care only for their own interests. Amen, O Helper. 

"I expect you know that there is a disease associated with the 
climate of this province prevalent in our camp — it cuts just like the 
curved sword of the qezelbdS. It is only possible to go back again if 
one is fortunate enough to escape such sufferings and calamities as 
colic, dropsy, catarrh, sudden death, and the simoom wind. You are 
asking pardon and conveying our message of farewell to true friends 
— let them freely give up any claims against us in the Hereafter. The 
judgment belongs to God, the One, the Irresistible. We should only be 
thankful that we spent the rest of our life on the ground where the 
Emam-e A‘;(am lies. We have sent letters secretly to our true friends. 
If they see any mistakes in them it is only because when I was 
writing a line, three or four times the alarm arose that the enemy was 
coming. Those ruthless qezelb&i have completely overawed the army 
of Islam; like the wolf rushing after the sheep, they charged on our 
redoubt killing all they could find right up to our trenches just as well 
by night as by day — there were some occasions when they forced 
their way into our camp at night bearing lanterns. It is all up with us. 
We have neither been able to loosen our belts from our loins nor our 
two hands from our weapons — each one has to take care of himself. 
Apart from God none knows our plight. If all I have to tell you were 
written down it would not go into a hundred such letters! Truly the 
calamity of the Day of Resurrection will not equal these days of our 
sufferings here — you can draw your own conclusion from' this — so 
farewell!” 

The Shah’s Return from Arab Iraq and His Wintering in 
MSzandaran 

On arrival at Hamadan, the Shah spent a few days at the summer 
station of Meyham. While he was there, he made some administrative 
decisions regarding Baghdad. The position of warden of the holy 
shrines was taken away from SarQ Sultan and was given to §aftqolI 
Khan, and the latter, in consideration of his valiant defense of Bagh- 
dad, received the title Sir All. Kosrow MlrzS Gorjl, the ddrUga of 
Isfahan, was placed in charge of repairing the fortifications at Bagh- 
dad: he was to construct new towers and reexcavate the ditch around 
the fort; masons, master builders, and sappers were detailed to help 
him in this work. The garrison troops who had endured the siege 
were relieved by a fresh garrison. 
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After seeing to these matters, the Shah moved to SoUSnlya, where 
he reviewed his troops and gave gifts and other rewards to all those 
who had distinguished themselves either in the Georgian campaign 
or in the Baghdad campaign. Those whose services had been out- 
standing were enrolled among the qUrtHs or the court retainers. 
ZamSn Beg, the ndper, was placed in command of three thousand 
musketeers and sent to Azerbaijan with orders to join the qUrilb&Sl 
there and share in the task of guarding that frontier. Details of this 
will be given under the head of next year’s events. 

While the Shah was at Baghdad, Hafe? Ahmad Pasha had suggested 
that he write a friendly letter to the Porte offering his condolences on 
the death of Sultan ‘Osman and his felicitations on the accession of 
Sultan Morad, and making allusion to the fact that Baghdad was the 
hereditary territory of the Safavid family. This suggestion was sup- 
ported by the Ottoman ambassadors Mohammad Aqa, who had come 
to the Safavid court while Sultan ‘Osman was still alive, and Mos- 
(afa Aqa, who had been sent to the Shah at Baghdad by I^afe^ Abmad 
Pasha. They all said that such a statement by the Shah would help to 
remove misunderstanding and contribute to the well-being of God’s 
people. The Shah therefore wrote a letter along the above lines and 
sent it to the Porte by the hand of Tahmaspqoll Sira Donboll; I will 
give further details of this too under next year’s events. 

At SoUanlya, the royal army was disbanded and the men sent on 
leave, and the Shah proceeded to Qazvin with the retainers of the 
royal stirrup. Ambassadors were waiting for him there from the Tsar 
and from Nadr Mohammad Khan Ozbeg, the ruler of Balk- After re- 
ceiving them with due ceremony, the Shah went on to his winter 
quarters in M^zandarSn; he divided his time between Farah^bad, 
A.sraf, and other places, and enjoyed himself riding and hunting. 

Notable Deaths This Year 

1. 1'ahmaspqoll Khan TarkSn Torkman, a moqarrab at court. Last 
year, he was promoted to the rank of khan and given a governorship, 
and this year he was made governor of Kerman. He was taken ill 
during the Baghdad expedition with some stomach complaint, which 
he aggravated by eating and drinking unwisely and to excess. He did 
not bother much about medical treatment either, and gave no credence 
to the physicians’ advice. When the condition worsened daily, the 
Shah gave him permission to leave the heat of Baghdad and go to a 
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summer station, taking a physician with him. He went to the summer 
station at Kerend, but carried on as before, paying no heed to the 
physician. Each day, he traveled one stage further along the road to 
death, which he finally met. The governorship of Kerman, in addi- 
tion to the office of keeper of the seal, was conferred on Emir Khan 
Morabbi Soklen, a senior Zu’l-Qadar emir. 

2. Mirza Abo T^leb Reiavl, an eminent seyyed of MaShad and 
warden pf the shrine of the Imam Reza. He accompanied the Shah 
on his expedition to Baghdad and, after the repulse of the Ottomans, 
visited the shrines at Ka^emeyn, Karbala, and Najaf. I went along 
with him. When the Shah returned to Qazvin, Mirza AbQ T3leb got 
permission to go back to MaShad. When he reached Tehran, he was 
seized by an attack of colic after eating an excessive amount of fruit; 
treatment proving of no avail, he died. His body was taken to Ma§had 
and buried within the precincts of the shrine. 
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Events of the Year of the Hare, Ck)rresponding 
to the Muslim Year 1036/1626-27, the Forty- 
first Year of the Reign of Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Saturday, ‘ 2 Rajab 1036/19 March 
1627, and the sun entered the Sign of Aries at 8:17 P.M. In con- 
sideration of his services as ambassador to India and his outstanding 
feats during the Baghdad campaign, Zeynal Beg BegdIlQ was pro- 
moted to the rank of khan and appointed eilk-dq&slboSl; he was 
given the fief of Rayy, formerly held by AllqolT Khan Samlu. 

When the weather began to turn hot, the Shah left his winter 
quarters in MazandarSn and, since there were once again reports of 
Ottoman troop movements, marched to Qazvin. From there, he 
marched to SoUanlya, and kept watch on the frontiers of both Azer- 
baijan and Georgia. Rostam Beg, an aide-de-camp whose ability had 
brought him promotion to the high office of dJvdnbegl, was sent to 
Tabriz with orders to keep watch on the Van frontier in cooperation 
with the governor of Tabriz and other emirs in that region, and to 
suppress any insurrections on the part of either the Kurds or the 
Ottomans. 

One auspicious event which occurred this year was the escape of 
Qazaq Khan Cerkes, the beglerbeg of Slrvan, who had been taken pris- 
oner by Morav and his Georgian rebels as he was on his way back 
from Qaraqol-kan. He was held prisoner for a considerable time, but 
eventually, since Morav’s fortunes did not prosper to the extent that 
he had hoped, Qazaq Khan was able to bribe two of his guards to let 
him escape. He made his way to the qUrUlbdSl’s camp and, after 
having reported to and obtained permission from the Shah, returned 
to Sirvan, made contact with his deputies, agents, and dependents 
there, and resumed his |x>st as beglerbeg of the province. 

The Successful Expedition Led by the QfirdtbdH against 
the Fort of Abesqa 

As I related earlier, the fort at Akesqa had been evacuated by Salim 
Khan Sams al-DinlQ and its Safavid garrison, who were afraid of 
being overwhelmed either by Abaza Pasha or by the Ottoman com- 

'2 Rajab was a Friday. 
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mander in chief, rumored to be on the march. The fort had been oc- 
cupied by Ottoman troops under Morteia Pasha, who had marched 
from Qaraja Ardahdn either on his own initiative or on orders from 
Abdza Pasha. The qUriUbdil, who had wintered in QarSbSig, 
marched to Erlvan under orders to recapture the fort. Zam^n Beg, 
the nd^r, and a detachment of musketeers who had been sent to 
Azerbaijan the previous year, were now ordered to join forces with 
the qurcibdSl, 

The Safavid force laid siege to Akesqa, and gradually carried one 
defensive position after another. Mortezd Pasha, realizing that the 
fort would shortly be taken by storm, and not having received any 
help from any quarter, opened truce negotiations. He and his men 
were allowed to depart without being molested, and to go wherever 
they wished; anyone who wanted to come to Iran was welcome to do 
so. After the necessary covenants had been concluded, Morteza 
Pasha handed over the fort and came to join the qurclbdSl; some of 
his men followed him, others went their own ways. Since Salim 
Khan had been guilty of dereliction of duty in abandoning the fort 
without firing a shot, he was dismissed from his post as governor of 
Akesqa and replaced by SamsI Khan Qazdqlar, and the latter took 
charge of the fort with a garrison of Qaz^qlar tribesmen who were 
familiar with that section of the frontier. 

Another Auspicious Event Which Occurred This Year: 
The Georgian Rebels M or dv and T^hmuras Turn On Each 
Other,. and Mordv Is Defeated 

After the battle between the combined forces of Tahmuras and Mo- 
r^v and the qezelbdS army, a battle in which some of the Kartlian 
nobles were killed, Morav aspired to make himself ruler of Kartlia. 
But a group of Kartlian nobles and leaders (tavaddn),^ more aristo- 
cratic than he, were opp>osed to the idea. ahmuras was a king's son 
and was also the ruler of Kakhetia, but Kakhetia was still in a state 
of devastation. Simon Khan, the former ruler of Kartlia, had died 
without male issue, but T^hmQras’s sons were grandsons on their 
mother's side of Simon Khan's family. Moreover, the Kartlian nobles 
were hostile to Simon Khan's nephew, Simon Khan the son of Bag- 
rat Khan, and so 7 ahmuras hoped to arouse the interest of the Kart- 
lian nobles in the idea of having one of his own sons as their ruler; he 

^Georgian tavadni; for a discussion of the meaning of this term, see W. E. D. Allen, 
A History of the Georgian People, London, 1971, pp. 246ff. 
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would thus retain the throne of Kakhetia and at the same time exer- 
cise control over Kartlia. 

Some of the Kartlian nobles agreed to this scheme and deserted 
Morav; this led to an estrangement between MorSv and TahmOras. 
The latter was on his guard against MorSv, but even so MorSv fell 
on him suddenly with a band of his supporters, and TahmQras only 
had sufficient warning to get away. TahmQras then collected his own 
supporters, marched against MorQv, and defeated him. MorSv was 
forced to take refuge on Ottoman soil. He fell in with an Ottoman 
field commander who was marching to Erzerum against AbSza and 
returned with him to Istanbul; he is still on Ottoman soil today. Tah- 
mQras considered it diplomatic after this to make overtures to the 
Safavids. He made offers of friendship to D3’Qd Khan the son of 
AllShverdI Khan, who had been stationed at Tiflis by the qOrUl- 
baSl with a detachment of musketeers. DS’Qd Khan had a meeting 
with 'f'ahmQras Khan, and the following year he p>assed on TahmQrs^’s 
representations to the Shah. 

'fahmUras Khan’s Overtures to the Safavid Court, Made 
through the Good Offices of Da’ud Khan b. AllahverdT 
Khan 

After Morav fled to Anatolia, TahmQras Khan repented of his for- 
mer actions and reopened negotiations with the Shah. He made 
friendly overtures to Da’Qd Khan and, as he had done before, de- 
clared his submission and obedience to the Safavid house; through 
the good offices of Da’Qd Khan, he asked that his sins be forgiven. 
Da’Qd Khan sent a report to the Shah, which reached him as he was 
on his way back from Baghdad, together with a most humble letter 
from 'I'ahmQras. “I admit,” he said, "that I have been guilty of many 
crimes over the years, and I realize that the qezelbdS are out for my 
blood because of all the wars I have been responsible for. For this 
reason, I do not have the courage to come before you in person. But 
if you could find it in your heart to forgive my past crimes and to wipe 
the slate clean, I will return to my allegiance and henceforth will not 
swerve an inch from the path of servitude. Perhaps, after I have per- 
formed some meritorious acts to demonstrate my devotion to you, 
acts such as will win the praise of all, I may presume to enter your 
service. At the moment, such is my fear of your anger at my insolent 
behavior, I beg to be excused from serving you at court; I will go on 
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living in these old ruins.”* Da’Qd Khan, in forwarding this letter, had 
asked for a letter of safe conduct for TahmOrag from the Shah. 

The Shah accepted D3’Qd Khan’s supplications on behalf of Tah- 
mQras, and wrote the latter a conciliatory letter, in the course of which 
he pardoned him for his past misbehavior. But he gave Da’Qd Khan 
strict instructions to remind TahmQras that he had grown up at the 
Safavid court and therefore knew him (the Shah) well. “I have ac- 
cepted all these protestations of contrition and declarations of loyalty 
and obedience,” said the Shah, “but tell TahmQrt^ that his pardon 
will not be absolute until such time as he presents himself at court 
with a sword slung around his neck like a common criminal. Tell him 
that his sfiecious words cut no ice with me. Let him wash away the 
stain of rebellion with the water of honest service and truthful speech, 
so that he may render himself fit to come into my presence.” 

When he received the Shah’s orders, Da’ud Khan decided to meet 
TahmQras in p>erson on an informal basis, taking with him only a few 
of his retainers. Da’Qd Khan undertook to act as surety forTahmQras’s 
good behavior, but delivered the Shah’s warnings in a clear manner. 
First, the Khan demanded that TahmQras remove his Ottoman-style 
dress, and put on qezelbaS garb, and that his followers do the same. 
TahmQrz^ then authorized Da’Qd Khan to intercede for him, and 
swore that, if he were forgiven, he would not be disloyal again for 
the rest of his life. After concluding covenants to this effect, Da’Qd 
Khan returned to Tiflis and reiTorted to the Shah, and TahmQras has 
not so far strayed from the path of obedience. 

A baza Pasha’s Second Approach to the Safavid Court 

When Abaza Pasha heard the news of the retreat of the Ottoman 
army from Baghdad, he hastened once more to declare his devotion 
to the Safavid cause, and promptly released the qUrdt NowrQz Beg 
OstajlQ; he had arrested him the previous year and had put out re- 
ports that he had been executed. He made all sorts of excuses for his 
past actions, which included plundering the possessions of Iranian 
merchants. An Ottoman commander, Kalll Pasha, had been sent 
with a punitive expedition against him, and Abaza hoped for suppx>rt 
from the Shah. In view of his p>ast duplicity, the Shah did not over- 
exert himself to help him, but he did order the qilrdibiiSl to hold 

’A rather tactless allusion, one would have thought, to the devastation in Kakhetia 
caused by Safavid troops. 
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himself in readiness in the Erlvan area in case the Ottomans should 
make an incursion onto Iranian territory. When Kalll Pasha neared 
Erzerum, he detached a force of Janissaries under Dl§ler IJoseyn 
Pasha to attempt to recapture the fort at Akesqa, and he sent a dele- 
gation to Abaza Pasha led by Bostan Pasha and ‘Isa Beg, two of his 
trusted officers, to try and conciliate Abaza Pasha and get him to join 
Dl§ler IJoseyn Pasha in the attack on Akesqa. Abaza Pasha’s friends 
said to him, “These officers have orders to arrest you. Look outl” and 
so Abaza arrested them both and held them in custody. 

Then, with the knowledge that he had the qezelbdS army in Co- 
kOr-e Sa'd behind him, he marched out from Erzerum and fell without 
warning on DiSler IJoseyn Pasha and his men and overwhelmed 
them. Disler JJoseyn Pasha and several other senior officers were 
taken prisoner; DTsler IJoseyn Pasha Was brought wounded to the 
fortress at Erzerum, and died there. Large numbers of Ottoman regu- 
lars and Janissaries were killed. Kalll Pasha brought up the rest of 
his forces and laid siege to Erzerum for four months, but with the 
onset of winter, he was forced to raise the siege. The Shah said frankly 
to Ab3za Pasha’s envoys that he did not trust Abaza because his 
actions had so frequently not matched his words. “If Abaza is really 
sincere,’’ he said, “let him send to me the Ottomans he has taken 
prisoner, as proof that his recent struggle against the Ottomans was 
an act of devoted service, to the Safavid dynasty.” I will give the rest 
of Abaza’s story under the next year’s events. 

Miscellaneous Events Which Must Be Recorded 

Everyone knows it is a universally accepted rule among princes 
that the persons of ambassadors are inviolable and their proF>erty 
immune from expropriation, both in p>eace and in war, for they are 
merely doing the bidding of their master in carrying messages and 
communications; if any prince violates this immunity, he is censured 
by men and held responsible for his action by God. Of recent years, 
as I have recorded in the appropriate place, two ambassadors have 
been sent from Iran to the Porte: the qardl Celebi Beg Qajar before 
the Baghdad campaign, and TahmasF>qoll Sultan Sira Donboll after 
it. Both were foully murdered by senior officers of the Ottoman state: 
Celebi Beg was put to death by the governor of Q^ra IJamId as he 
was returning from Istanbul, and Tahtnaspqoll Sultan was murdered 
on his way to Istanbul by Ottoman officials who were at variance 
with one another and did not consider it in their interests to allow the 
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ambassador to reach Istanbul. They appropriated all his possessions 
and pretended he had died of natural causes; to salve their con- 
sciences a little, they gave some of his p>ossessions to his retainers. 
In addition, the governor of Aleppo put to death a certain Aqa Jaldl 
the gerek-yaraq (purveyor), who had been sent by the Shah to Aleppo 
when peace still reigned between the two empires, to [perform certain 
duties there; in this instance, too, all the envoy’s p>ossessions were 
seized. 

If these acts were committed on orders from the Sultan, they show 
an astonishing lack of foresight and baseness of character; if they 
were committed by local governors and pashas on their own initia- 
tive, they demonstrate a dishonorable impotence on the part of the 
Sultan,- for unauthorized acts by subordinate officials are a sign of the 
weakness of the state. By contrast, Shah Abbas, whose conduct is 
a model for other princes, royally entertained the Ottoman ambassa- 
dors, Moliammad Aqa who had come to Qazvin before the Baghdad 
expedition, and Mo$tafa Aqa who came subsequently, and sent 
them back unharmed; similarly, Ottoman merchants who found them- 
selves on Iranian soil after the outbreak of hostilities were allowed to 
go their way unmolested. 

The Blinding of Emamqoll Mirza 

Because of certain unwise actions on the part of Emamqoll Mlr- 
za, he was blinded.^ Throughout history, kings have put the welfare of 
their people and the interests of the state before their own worldly 
aspirations or the ties of paternity. Thus Sultan Sulayman, the wisest 
of the Ottoman Sultans, put to death his eldest son, Sultan Mo$tafa, 
on suspicion of rebellion, and also another of his sons, Sultan Baya- 
zTd, together with four of his sons. There are plenty of examples of 
this sort of thing in history, and I do not need to elaborate further. 
Emdmqoll Mirza, in the ignorance, folly, and arrogance of youth, 
had committed various acts which were displeasing to his father. The 
Shah perceived that his son was acting unjustly toward him, and that 
his unwise actions showed a lack of affection for his father. He there- 
fore decided to have him blinded. Although this was a terrible fate, 
it was the least of the calamities to which princes are exposed in this 
world. 


^By this act, Shah Abbas left himself without an heir: of his other four sons, two had 
died of natural causes, one had been executed, and one blinded. 
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The Shah’s Return from SoltSnIya to Winter Quarters in MSian- 
daran 

After K.alTl Pasha had been forced to raise the siege of Erzerum 
and the Shah was thereby assured that there was no risk of danger 
to the fort at Akesqa, he sent his troops on leave and made his way 
with his (personal attendants to Mazandaran, where he divided his 
time as usual between Asraf and FarhSbad, and spent his time hunt- 
ing and in other pastimes. The qOrUtbdSl, who had spent two win- 
ters in Azerbaijan, was recalled to court and received by the Shah in 
Mazandaran. Zaman Beg the ndzer also returned from duty in Azer- 
baijan, and the troops under the command of both these officers were 
sent on leave. 

Mohammadqoll Khan Ziad-oglu, the beglerbeg of Qarabag, was 
dismissed from his post because he had been guilty of a certain de- 
gree of negligence and slackness in his conduct of the campaign 
against Morav. He had abandoned Ganja and the neighboring region 
to the ravages of Morav, which had caused injury and loss to both 
civilians and military in the area. He was replaced by Da’Od Khan, 
the son of Allahverdl Khan, who was guarding Tiflis and the Georgian 
frontier. 

Shah Abbas and the Mogul Emperors had always maintained 
friendly relations and had kept each other informed of the other’s 
affairs, and ambassadors had been going to and fro regularly since 
the embassy of Zeynal Beg Begdilu (now promoted to the rank of 
khan). The Shah now learned of the death of the prince Parvlz, who 
had been named heir-apparent, and he deemed it necessary to send 
an ambassador to offer his condolences to the Emperor Jahangir on 
this bereavement. He nominated the centurion Takta Beg OstajlQ, 
an experienced and reliable officer, and furnished him with gifts for 
the Emperor: precious stuffs and other items from many lands, swift 
Arabian horses, and a letter of friendship. Takta Beg departed on his 
mission via Isfahan, Yazd, Kerman, and Kandahar, but he had got no 
further than Isfahan when the unexpected news arrived of the sudden 
death of the Emperor Jahangir himself, and of the subsequent 
struggle for the succession. By coincidence, two of the Shi'ite rulers 
of the Deccan, Ebrahim ‘AdelSah, and Sultan Mobammad QptUah, 
also died this year. During the reign of Shah Tahmasp there was a 
similar occurrence, when three rulers died in a single year in India: 
Salim Shah, the son of Sir Shah Afgan, the ruler of Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, and Bengal; Sultan MahmOd, ruler of GQjarat; and Ne^am- 
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Sah, the ruler of Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. Mowlana Q^sem. Kahl 
produced the following chronc^ra™ to mark this earlier instance: 
“The demise of the princes.’*^ Although these events have, strictly 
speaking, nothing to do with Iranian history, I thought them worthy 
ctf mention in view of the long-standing friendship between the Safa- 
vid and Mogul dynasties. 

Notable Deaths This Year 

1. NOr al-Din Mohammad Salim (Jahan^r), the Mogul £mp>eror, 
b. Jalal al-Din Mohammad Akbar b. Mohammad HomayQn b. Moham- 
mad Babor b. ‘Omar Shaikh b. AbQ Sa'Id b. Mirza Sultan Moham- 
mad b. Mirza MiranSah b. Emir TimQr GQrakan. The Emperor was 
taken ill as he was returning from Kashmir and died before he reached 
Lahore. He had reigned for twenty-two years (1014-1037/1605- 
1627). After the death of Parviz, his next eldest son was Korram, but 
Korram had for some time been estranged from his father and was 
living in exile in the Deccan. The principal officers of the Mogul state, 
apF>arently in accordance with a testamentory dispKtsition made by 
Jahangir at the time of his death, nominated as his successor Davar 
Bak§ the son of the blind Sultan Kosrow, who was known as Sultan 
Bolagi, and minted coins and had the kotba recited in his name. The 
other princes who were present at court made obeisance to Sultan 
Bolagi, but a younger son of Jahangir, Sahryar, opposed the decision 
of the principal officers of state, marched to Lahore, seized the fort 
there, together with the arsenal, the royal treasuries, and the ele- 
phant house, and had his name inserted in the kofba and coins minted 
in his name. 

The senior emirs, Ssjas, and other nobles who were at Lahore were 
forced to accept him as emperor, and bound themselves to serve him; 
by dispensing money liberally, Sahryar raised a large army. When the 
army of the deceased emperor Jahangir and the senior emirs who 
were in attendance on Sultan Bolagi (also known as Sir Shah), to-, 
gether with the other princes and the women of the royal family, 
neared Lahore, Sultan Sahryar sent his army out with orders to fight 
Sultan Bolagi ’s army if the latter insisted on supporting a man who 
was only the grandson of the deceased emperor in preference to him- 
self, a natural son of Jahangir. When the two armies came face to 
face, A$af Khan, the chief of Sultan Bolagl’s supporters, apprised 
Sahryar’s followers of the testamentory disposition of the dying Jah- 
*Zavttl-e kosrmiSn, which yields 961/1553-54. 
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Siiiglr in favor of Sultan Bolagl, and the leaders of both sides en- 
tered into discussion that resulted in a peaceful settlement. Some of 
Sahryar*s men dispersed; others began to make their way back to 
Lahore. Sultan Boldgl rode at top speed to Lahore, without giving 
Sahrydr time to regroup his men, and the latter retreated into the cita- 
del. When A$af Khan and Sultan BolSgl entered Lahore, no one went 
to the assistance of SahrySr, and Sultan Bolagl’s men entered the 
citadel without difficulty. They seized SahrySir in his bed, and blinded 
him. So ended his ten-day reign at Lahore. 

Sultan Korram had been the favorite son of Jahangir, who had be- 
stowed on him the title of Shah JahSn. JahSngTr had given him 
various duties in the Deccan, and had sent him to BorhdnpQr.^ The 
Emperor had agreed to his request that he should take with him his 
elder brother Sultan Kosrow, who had been blinded, but Shah Jahdn, 
without authority from his father, had had the temerity to put Sultan 
Kosrow to death. He had also behaved like a king in the Deccan, ar- 
rogating to himself certain privileges reserved to the Mogul Emperor 
alone. This behavior was the cause of the estrangement between 
father and son, and some of those who had the Emp>eror’s ear accused 
Shah Jahan of rebellion. When Shah Jahdn returned from Borhdn- 
pQr he was refused permission to go to court, but he took no notice 
of the ban and marched to Lahore in fine style. 

Jahangir, by now thoroughly distrustful of his son, and urged on 
by mischief-makers at court, marched out to meet Shah Jahan and 
confronted him between Agra and Lahore. Some of Shah Jahan’s 
emirs deserted and went over to the Emperor, and Shah Jahan, ter- 
rified, fled back to the Deccan, where he took refuge with the Qotb- 
sah. Later, he reemerged and invaded Bengal, defeated Ebrahim Khan 
Bangala’l, one of Jahangir’s chief emirs and a relative of A$af Khan, 
and seized control of the province. From Bengal, he marched to Allah- 
apas. Jahangir then sent a punitive expedition against him led 
under the command of the prince Parviz and Mahabat Khan, the 
governor of Kabul, another of his senior emirs. Shah Jahan, defeated 
near Allahapas, retreated through Bengal back to the Deccan. This 
time, he did not stay in the territory of the Qotbsah, but took refuge 
with the Ne?amsah; at all events, the princes of the Deccan placed 
themselves at his service. 

town in Madhya PradfS. In 1025 1616, Shah Jahan made Borhanpflr his head- 
quarters during his Deccan campaigns (see Vol. 1, pp. 1330-51, article BI^RHAN- 
PCR by A. S. Bazmee Ansari). 
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Shah Jahdn grew weary of the Deccan after a while, and tried to go 
to Iran and seek assistance from Shah Abbas. He reached the prov- 
ince of Thatta, and wanted to capture the fort there and seize control 
of the province of Sind, which was the Mogul province closest to the 
Iranian border. The commandant at Thatta defended the fort and Shah 
Jahan was unable to take it, and his officers prevented him from com- 
ing to Iran. So once more he retired to the territory of the Ne^amsah 
in the Deccan. His forces had become dispersed with all this marching 
to and fro, and he lived quietly in the Deccan with a mere handful of 
supporters. 'Fhe Ne?am5ah, afraid of the Emperor, now wanted to get 
him off his territory. 

This was the situation when news arrived of the death of the prince 
ParvTz, and of a power struggle at court between A§af Khan and 
Mahilbat Khan. MahSbat Khan had not received the rewards for his 
services that he had expected because of the power and influence of 
A§af Khan, the latter’s connection with the royal harem, and his 
position as a confidant of the Emperor. Disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, Mahabat Khan left the court and joined Shah Jah^n. These two 
unexp)ected pieces of good fortune caused a sudden improvement in 
Shah Jah^n’s prospects, and he was on the point of emerging from 
the Deccan when he received the further news of the death of the 
Emp>eror himself. He at once marched toward Agra with a small body 
of followers. The princes of the Deccan lent generous support, and 
from all sides troops flocked to his side — Cagatays, Mongols, Afghans, 
and Rajputs. 

Sultan Bolagl’s fortunes began correspondingly to decline, and his 
principal officers of state and the wisest heads among his military 
leaders saw no future for a grandson now that an ambitious natural 
son of the late Emperor was in the contest for the throne. Their loyalty 
to Sultan Bolagi wavered, and they began to leave Lahore and go to 
Agra to join Shah Jahdn, striving to outdo one another in the race to 
pledge their fealty and services. By the time Shah Jahdn neared Agra, 
most of Sultan Bol^gl’s nobles and troops had joined him. A$af Khan 
and certain other nobles of the court also considered it expedient to 
send couriers to Shah Jahiln indicating their support, and Shah 
JahSn entered Agra in triumph and assumed the throne. 

A$af Khan and his companions then set out for Agra, taking Sultan 
Bolagi with them. Near the city, they put to death five princes on 
orders from Shah Jahan, and then hurried to prostrate themselves 
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before the new EmF)eror. The five princes thus done to death were 
Sultan Sahryar, who had been blinded; DSvar Baks b. Sultan K^osrow, 
known as Sultan Bolagl and entitled Sir Shah (as I just related, he 
came to the throne); one of his brothers, and two sons of prince 
Danial, the brother of Jahangir, who had died during Akbar’s life- 
time. Thus Sultan Eorram became emperor of India, with the title 
Shah Jahdn, which had been conferred on him by his father, and "the 
second Sabeb-qeran” (TimOr). He made A§af Khan his chief adminis- 
trator, and Mahabat Khan his commander in chief, and dubbed him 
"my dear brother and faithful friend Mobarez al-Din Sepahs^ldr 
Kan-e Kanan." The old rivals buried the hatchet, treated each other 
civilly (at least in public) because they were ordered to do so by the 
Emp^eror, and busied themselves with the task of ordering the affairs 
of the realm. I obtained all this information from merchants who trade 
with India; the responsibility for the accuracy of the report lies with 
its transmitter! 

2. Ebrahim ‘Adelsah, the ruler of BTjapur and Dabol. He sur- 
passed all other rulers of the Deccan in the extent of his territory, the 
length of his reign, and the abundance of his treasuries and the luxury 
items in his possession. Because of a blow he had received on the 
lower part of his body, he was unable to ride and even had difficulty 
standing. As a result, he always reclined on his throne or a couch. But 
his intelligence, judgment, and experience were such as to enable him 
to maintain his position during a long reign. Two of his court poets, 
Mowlana ' Malek QomT and MowlSna i^ahurl, composed a nine- 
hundred verse eulogy for their patron (each poet contributing four 
hundred and fifty verses) to form the preface to the Ketab-e Now-ras, 
and received as a reward nine thousand rupees, the equivalent of nine 
hundred Iraqi toman, Ebrahim ‘Adelsah considered himself to be 
skilled also in the composition of rounds, in music, and in the playing 
of various musical instruments. He died this year, and was succeeded 
by his elder sgn, who was twenty-two years of age. 

3. Sultan Mobammad Qolbsah, the son of Mobammad Amin, who 
was the nephew of Mobammadqol! Qoibsdh and also his son-in-law. 
He died after a short reign. The succession of his son, Sultan Abdol- 
lah, whose mother was a daughter of Mobammadqoll Qo^bsdh, was 
disputed by various self-interested people on the ground that his 
descent from Mobammadqoll Qotl^dh was in the female line. These 
people, urged on by the mother of a younger son of his, summoned 
Sultan Abdollah to the harem, where they set upon him and .blinded 
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him. The younger son, the seven-year-old All, was then placed on 
the throne with the title of Ebrahim *AdelS3h. His devotion and loyalty 
to the Safavid court were more sincere than those of his predecessors, 
and he sent one of his principal emirs, IJLeyT^i Khan, as an ambassador 
to Shah Abbas. 

The servants of the Safavid court who died this year were as 
follows: 

4. Aqa Beg the dfvdnbegl. He was a retainer of Allqoll Khan 
Sdmlu the dlvdnbegi, and his abilities led him to be enrolled among 
the retainers of the court. He carried out the duties of the dlvdnbegi 
during Allqoll Khan’s absence from court. In the Year of the Ox, 
when the Shah sent an army to Georgia under the command of the 
qurclbdsl to suppress the rebellion there, he took charge of Allqoll 
Khan’s troops, as the latter had recently died. Aqa Beg died at the 
beginning of the year on his way back from Georgia. 

5. Seyyed I;;Ioseyn Kamuna. He came from the Kamuna family of 
seyyeds who were naqlbs’^ of Najaf. This family had for generations 
been loyal supporters of the Safavid house, and its members had al- 
ways been persons of substance and rank. Seyyed Hoseyn KamQna 
had maintained his position at Najaf under the Ottoman administra- 
tion. He had the honor of meeting the Shah during the latter*s cam- 
paign in Arab Iraq, and his obvious merits and open nature recom- 
mended him to the Shah, who made him a member of hjs court. 
Seyyed ^Joseyn was a regular banqueting companion of the Shah. 
Seyyed yoseyn died this year, and his son, Seyyed Na§er, was en- 
rolled in his place among the attendants at court. 

6. Yu tarn Sultan Gorjl, a goldm of the royal household and proteg^ 
of Shah Abbas. He was ap|x>inted governor of Darband, but died this 
year while still a young man. His governorship was given to Farrok 
Sultan, also a goldm of the royal household, who was commander of 
the Rostamddrf regiment of musketeers. 

7. Holow Khan Ardalan. He was one of Shah Tahmasp’s emirs. As I 
have previously reported, his hereditary territory was conferred on 
Khan Abmad Khan, his son, and he himself at the Shah’s order re- 
sided at Isfahan, where he lived to be more than ninety. He died this 
year of a stroke, without any previous illness. His son Khan Abmad 

^See TM, pp. 81, 83, 148. 
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Khan is still governor of Ardalan, ruler of his hereditary domains, 
and beglerbeg of SahrezQl.' 

8. YadegSr All Sultan Kolafa, of the tribe of He was a de- 

scendant of Kallfat al-Kolafa,’ who was governor of Baghdad during 
the reign of Shah Esma’il I. Yadegar All was one of the great emirs 
and held the office of halifat al-^olafd.^^ He died this year at Ardabll 
on his way back from Georgia. He was a benevolent and God-fearing 
man who p>erformed many good works in the course of his life, includ- 
ing the construction of mosques, theological seminaries, and other 
buildings. The office of kallfat al-holafd was conferred on Sahqoll 
Kali fa. 

9. ^aklm Seyf al-Din Mo?affar Ka§I, a physician on the staff of 
the royal household. He was very close to the Shah. In his old age, he 
was responsible for the medical care of the personnel of the court, and 
most of the nobles, if they became ill, followed courses of treatment 
prescribed by him because of his reputation as a skillful and successful 
physician. Advancing age finally forced him to curtail his practice, 
and his son, who was a physician at the hospital, began to practice at 
court. Hakim Seyf al-Din died this year at SoUanlya, and his son, 
Samsa Mobammad, whose medical skill as a young man equaled that 
of many practitioners with years of experience, was enrolled among 
the physicians of the royal household and treated patients at court. 

10. Sahrok Beg, the vizier of the qUr/Zls. He was born at Dezmar 
and was a member of the QaradaglQ tribe. He wrote a fine hand in 
the nasta‘llq script. Because of the service rendered by his family to 
the Safavid house, the Shah regarded him and his brothers with great 
favor, and one of his brothers, H^ydar Beg, is presently a centurion of 
the QaradaglQ qUrils. Sahrok Beg’s first post was moiref-e qOShdna 
(superintendent of the royal aviary), a post to which he was appointed 
in succession to his brother Bayandor Beg, who was killed by a mus- 
ketball while guarding a breastwork at the siege of Ablvard. Later on, 
Sahrok Beg was apix>inted mostowfi-ye qOrUtdn (comptroller of the 
qUrl/is). After the death of Malek Beg, the vizier of the qOriis, he 
was appointed to that office. He died at Soltanlya this year. He had 
quite a capable son, but it was thought that he could not manage a 
F>ost as important as that of vizier of the qOrUls, which was conse- 
quently given to Emir AbQ All, a kinsman of Mir Abu’l-Ma'all. 

'I.e., SahrezQr. 

*Kadein Beg appointed governor of Baghdad in 914/1508. 

"See Savory, “The Office of Khalifat al~Khulafd under the Safawids,” pp.. 497-502. 
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Events of That Melancholy Year, the Year of the 
Dragon, Corresponding to the Muslim Year 1037/ 
1627-28, the Forty-second Year of the Reign of 
Shah Abbas 

New Year’s Day this year fell on Monday,' 13 Rajab 1037/19 March 
1628, and the new year officially began at 2:20 a.m. The beauty and 
color of spring this year did not seem to bring its usual quota of joy 
and gladness; it was as though nature was aware of the as yet hidden 
tragedy which was to befall. 

The Shah celebrated the New Year in M^zandardn, at Asraf, which 
this year did not fill the heart with joy, in his pleasant residences and 
gardens and the palace of Abbasabad, which this year were sad and 
comfortless. The Shah’s companions during the Nowruz festivities 
were the moqarrabs of the court, men like the qUrclb&Si, recently 
recalled from duties in Azerbaijan and Akesqa. For three months, 
the Shah as usual spient his time in hunting and other pastimes, until 
the weather got uncomfortably hot. Rep>orts kept coming in that 
liosrow Pasha, the newly app>ointed Ottoman grand vizier and com- 
mander in chief, was marching on Erzerum with a large army, and 
that the Georgian rebel Morav was with him. 

Fearing another insurrection in Georgia, the Shah left Mazandar9n 
in Savval 1037/June 1628 and marched to Qazvin, where he issued 
orders for his troops to mobilize and rendezvous at Soltanlya under 
the command of ‘IsS Khan, the qur^bOii. It appieared that the Shah 
had stayed too long in MSzandaran, and that the unhealthiness of the 
climate and the heat had affected him, because at Qazvin he de- 
velopxrd a high fever. At times the fever would go away, but would 
return immediately if the Shah ate or drank something unsuitable; it 
p>assed through the stages of tertian fever and half-tertian, and finally 
became a quartan fever. Despite the fever, the Shah continued to 
attend to affairs of state and imptortant p>olicy and planning matters, 
and did not allow his illness to divert his attention for a moment from 
the concerns of religion and the state. 

An event which occurred this year was the capture of SamsI Khan 
Qazaqlar, the governor of Akesqa. A body of marauding Ottomans, 

M3 Rajab was a .Sunday. 
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between fifteen hundred and two thousand strong, visited the area in 
search of plunder, but did not dare to attack the fort of Akesqa be- 
cause of the strength of its defenses and its garrison; after ravaging 
the surrounding area, they retired. Sams! Khan, a courageous officer, 
against the advice of his senior officers went in pursuit of them with 
three hundred QazSqlar gSzls, not realizing the strength of the 
enemy. He caught up with the Ottomans some four farsaks away, but 
he had ridden so rapidly that he had outdistanced most of his men, 
whose horses had stopped to graze the lush spring grass along the 
way and were consequently unfit for action. One troop of Ottomans 
had camped near the road, and two other troops in valleys flanking 
the road. SamsI Khan reached the spK>t with only a hundred men, and 
some of the veteran QazSqlar gdzls urged him not to attack. But he 
refused to listen, and charged the Ottoman troop camped near the 
road, scattering them in all directions. Those who had time to reach 
their horses leaped into the saddle and fled. The other two Ottoman 
troops, however, mounted their horses and poured down upon Sams! 
Khan and his small band and surrounded them. The gdzls fought 
hard, but most of them were cut down as they tried to make their es- 
cape, because their horses foundered. SamsI Khan was taken alive and 
carried off to Kosrow Pasha’s camp. 

Readers will recall that the Shah had told Abaza Pasha that, if he 
wanted his protestations of loyalty to the Safavid house to be be- 
lieved, he must send to the court the Ottoman prisoners of war whom 
he had captured the previous year. Abaza had failed to comjply, and 
so no as'sistance had been sent to him. This year, however, when 
Kosrow Pasha marched against him, Abaza sent some of his men to 
Erivan to be under the protection of Safavid officers, and he for- 
warded to the Shah Bostan Pasha and ‘Isa Beg, two of the Ottoman 
prisoners of war. In his fear of the Janissaries, he had finally decided 
that he had no option but to turn to the Shah for assistance. 

He therefore sent his brother, known as Kuciik Abaza, to Qazvin, 
where he and his one hundred and fifty retainers were received in 
audience by the Shah. The Shah thought he was now honor-bound to 
assist Abaza, but the emirs he sent to Erzerum were all men who 
were under a cloud for some shortcoming — men like Mohammadqoll 
Khan Ziad-oglQ, Peykar Khan Igirml-ddrt, and YQsof Sultan the 
governor of Gaskar. The qUrdlboSl also marched from Soltanlya 
toward Tabriz, but before he got there, Kosrow Pasha had appeared 
befmre the walls of Erzerum and was trying to conciliate Abaza Pasha 
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and win him back to his allegiance. He swore he would protect him 
from the vengeance of the Janissaries, and that no harm would come 
to him. With these assurances, Abaza Pasha came out x}f the fort and 
met Kosrow Pasha. The latter had a row with the yehlderl-dq&sl over 
Abaza Pasha, and decided to take Abaza Pasha under his personal 
protection; he returned with him to Istanbul. Kosrow Pasha’s troops 
made no incursions onto Safavid territory. Following this, the Shah 
placed YQsof Sultan in charge of a regiment of musketeers and sent 
him to garrison the fort at Akesqa. The qUr^lbdSl returned to 
Tabriz, and the remainder of the Safavid troops were sent on leave. 

Emamqoli Khan’s Expedition to Ba^ra 

Ever since the recapture of Baghdad, the Shah had aspired to sub- 
jugate Ba$ra, which lies on the borders of Arab Iraq and Kuzestan 
and is, in point of fact, a dependency of Baghdad. This year, the Shah 
placed Emamqoli Khan, the beglerbeg of Fars, in command of an 
expedition to Basra. The latter marched to Baghdad, intending to 
follow the Tigris as far as his objective. In addition to the army of 
Fars, he had at his disposal a detachment of musketeers of the royal 
stirrup, and contingents of Lors and Kurds. As Emamqoli Khan pro- 
ceeded toward Basra, the Arab tribes along the route submitted to 
him and undertook to perform various useful services. The beglerbeg 
handed out cash grants, robes of honor, and other gifts in profusion 
as he went along. When he reached Basra, most of the tribes in the 
area submitted to him, and the Ottoman garrison asked for quarter. 
At this juncture, the news of the sudden death of Shah Abbas sent a 
tremor through the ranks of the qezelbal, and the beglerbeg decided 
to postpone the occupation of Basra and to return. 

Another event which occurred this year was the arrival at the Shah’s 
court of .^Tr Khan Afgan, the governor of Pusang and the Kandahar 
region. He was received by the Shah at Qazvin, and obtained greater 
favors than he had anticipated. In return, the Shah requested him to 
see that the trade routes to India were safe for merchants and travelers. 

The Shah, who had been weakened by the long duration of the 
quartan fever, rallied slightly; for several days at a time, there would 
be a remission of the fever. Then, as the result of indulging in some 
unsuitable activity, or of eating or drinking the wrong things, the 
fever would return, and the weakness persisted. The Shah talked of 
going to MazandarSn for the winter, but his physicians advised 
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against it, because of the dampness of the climate there. The Shah 
decided to take a prognostication from the Koran. It was not good, 
but the Shah badly wanted to go to MazandarSn, so he decided to 
wait a few days and try again. This time, the prognostication was not 
bad, and so the Shah decided to go. 

Because of his weakness, he decided to march by easy stages, and 
to take twenty-four days over what was normally a twelve-day jour- 
ney. However, once in the saddle the Shah could not wait to see the 
beautiful countryside of MazandarSn, and he covered the ground in 
eight or nine daysl On the tenth day, he entered the town of Asraf. 
On the days when the fever gripped him a change came over him, 
and his body was racked by a burning fever, but he still attended to 
the business of state, and indulged in his favorite sport, hunting. On 
such days, he would speak of the inconstancy and instability of this 
world, and he experienced dreams which he himself interpreted as a 
portent of his approaching death. 

The Shah Nominates Abu’l-Na^r Sam Mirza as His Heir- 
Apparent 

The light of sainthood and spiritual guidance told the Shah that he 
had not long to live, and he decided to nominate Abu’l-Na$r Sam 
Mirza, the son of Mirza, as his heir-apparent; Sam Mirza was 
then eighteen years of age, and had been brought up at Isfahan. The 
Shah gave orders that he should be escorted to Asraf by trusted male 
and female staff of the royal harem, so that henceforth he Would be 
under the Shah’s personal supervision as heir-apparent. As it was the 
Shah’s custom to consult the Word of God, even in minor matters, 
and not to embark on any course of action without ascertaining the 
divine will, he naturally would not take a step of such importance to 
religion and the state as the appointment of an heir-apparent without 
taking advice. He summoned for consultation Mowlana Mohammad 
TaqI, the son of Mowlana Mo^affar JonabadI the astrologer; Mow- 
lana Mohammad was one of the royal astrologers and the Shah had 
confidence in him. 

The Shah now sent him to Mowlana Morad MazandaranI, one of 
the most learned and pious men of that region, to obtain his advice. 
Mowlana Morad took a prognostication from the Koran, and hit upon 
the following verse: "Will it not suffice you that your Lord should 
help you with three thousand angels sent down from on high? Yea, if 
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you be steadfast and righteous, and they come upon you immediately 
in hot haste, your Lord will help you with five thousand angels, attack- 
ing vehemently. ”2 it was clear from this verse that the Shah's decision 
to appoint an heir-apparent was most auspicious, but there was also 
an indication that he should exercise patience in regard to fetching 
Sam Mlrza from Isfahan. And so the Shah delayed sending for him 
for several days. Subsequent events proved the rightness of this de- 
cision. 

The Death of Shah 'Abbas 

Alas for the instability of the revolving sphere, and the hostility of 
the perverse heavens! Never a hopeful sapling rises by a stream and 
bears fruit, but in the end is uprooted by the wind of fate. There is no 
star, shine it ever so brightly in the firmament of majesty and renown, 
but must eventually sink in the west. God alone is Unchanging, Un- 
dying. Death is the destiny of all men, even kings. 

It is with a sorrowful pen that I record that one day Shah Abbas 
went hunting, and ate to excess. On his return, a fever occasioned by 
an overloaded stomach aggravated the weakness already caused by 
the original fever. The Shah was bedridden for three or four days, and 
was afflicted by vomiting and diarrhoea; he was unable to stand up 
or move about, his face became swollen, and cachexy became ap- 
parent. The treatments prescribed by the physicians had no effect, 
and the Shah grew weaker daily. The women of the royal household 
kept up an unceasing lamentation, and the principal officers of state 
and the moqarrabs of the court were out of their minds with fear and 
perturbation. Shah Abbas died on Wednesday,® 24 JomSldd I, 1038/19 
January 1629, just as the sun was rising. 

How can I describe the feelings of those who were present, or how 
the moqarrabs of the court were affected? The women of the royal 
household tore their breasts, lamented bitterly, put on black gar- 
ments, and heaped ashes on their heads. The world was plunged into 
mourning, and men's hearts were afflicted with deep sorrow. And 
why should they not be? A radiant sun, in the shadow of whose 
justice men had lived in tranquillity, had set; a bright star, which had 
shed security and well-being on all men, had sunk below the horizon. 


2Koiaii. 3:l2.'>-26. 

^24 Joinnila I was a Friday. 
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Wiser heads realized that this calamity had to be borne with pa- 
tience. Putting their trust in God’s assurance that “Those who endure 
piatiently shall have reward without measure/’^ the principal officers 
of state, such as 'Isd Khan the qurcib&Si and the e*tem&d al-dowla 
Kallfa Sultan, both of whom were connected by marriage with Shah 
Abbas; Zeynal Khan eslk-dqasib&Si Sdmlu; and the other nobles who 
were at court, turning their attention to the needs of the state, issued 
a proclamation informing people that the late Shah had proclaimed 
SSm MTrza his heir-apparent. All the kdllfas, Sufis and disciples 
and devotees of the Safavid house who were at court accepted the 
order of their supreme spiritual director unquestioningly. They drew 
up a statement to the effect that it had been the dying Shah’s wish 
that kingship should be conferred on Sam MTrza, and 'Isa Khan, 
Zeynal Beg, and all the nobles and disciples of the Safavid house, in 
accordance with the convenant between spiritual director and disciple 
which is the basis of this dynasty, gave their assent and affixed their 
seals to this document, and dispatched it to Isfahan to Shah §afl (the 
title assumed by Sam Mirza) and his son. God be praised that Shah 
'Abbas has such a worthy descendant to succeed him! 

The courier bearing this document reached Isfahan in eight days, 
and informed the young prince of the death of his grandfather. Some 
of the senior officers of the Safavid household there, such as Abu’l- 
Qasem Beg Ev-oglu, the eSik-dqdslbaSi-ye b^^ram, and Kosrpw Mirzd 
the brother of Bagrat Khan the ruler of Georgia, who was governor 
of Isfahan, in order to preserve the stability of the realm and to guard 
against .possible mischief, because the capital was full of sorts and 
conditions of men, decided that proclamation of the accession of Shah 
§afl should take precedence over funeral rites for Shah 'Abbas. With- 
out delay, therefore, they placed the prince on the throne, in accord- 
ance with the custom and practice of the Sufis of the Safavid house, 
and they laid out the rug of spiritual direction, an heirloom handed 
down in the Safavid family, and kissed the Shah’s feet. The news of 
the accession of Shah Safi was then published throughout the Safa- . 
vid empire. 

When the learned men and astrologers looked into the matter, they 
discovered that the Shah’s accession had taken place at a most auspi- 
cious moment; in fact, however much they studied their astrological 
tables and searched their almanacs, they were unable to find a more 
propitious moment, and people realized that this extraordinary chance 
^Koran, 39:11. 
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was a portent of long life and stable rule for the new Shah. One of the 
princes who had been blinded and was resident at Isfahan, Emamqoll 
Khan, who was a natural son of Shah Abbas, asserted that he could 
see, and claimed the throne. It turned out that a small portion of each 
pupil had not been affected by the hot iron, and so the Safavid offi- 
cers, fearful of insurrection among the people, completed the process 
of blinding that foolish prince. The full implication of that verse from 
the Koran which had been taken as a prognostication by Shah Abbas 
now became apparent. I mean that portion of the verse which advised 
patience and steadfastness; for if the future Shah $aft had not been 
at the capital, Isfahan, when the news of the death of Shah Abbas 
was published, serious riots and insurr^tions might have resulted 
which would have caused untold injury to the common people. Large 
numbers of troops were stationed in Isfahan, some of them reliable 
and some not. 

Shah Abbas’s funeral cortege now set out from MazandarSn. It 
included Shah Abbas’s aunt, the daughter of Shah Tahmasp, and the 
other women of the royal household, who transported the royal 
treasuries and workshops. Devoted Sufis shouldered the bier, and 
the cortege made its way to Kashan. There, the people came out to 
meet the funeral procession and demonstrated their great grief. The 
throng around the bier was so great that the emirs and other nobles 
could hardly make their way through the crowd. The bier was taken 
to the Imamzada I^ablb b. MOsa, situated behind the burial ground 
outside the city. There, the body lay in state pending a decision as to 
its final resting place. Day and night, teams of persons who knew 
the Koran by heart recited passages from the sacred text, performing 
their duties according to a roster, so that the sound of the recitation 
of the Koran was always present. Incense was burned near the coffin, 
and the whole night long candles were burning. Every kind of meat 
and sweetmeat were provided for the Koran reciters, the attendants 
at the shrine, and the poor and needy. Mahdiqoll Beg, the son of 
Mobammad Khan Ziad-oglQ QajSr, who was descended from the 
emirs of that tribe and from Sufis of the Safavid house, was given the 
task of seeing to the burial of Shah Abbas. Having discharged this 
duty, he marched to Isfahan, which he entered on 23 Jornada II 
1038/17 February 1629. 

On that day, in accordance with qezelbsi custonri, all the principal 
officers of state and other nobles, the moqarrabs of the court, took 
their places according to their rank and station in the audience hall of 
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the royal palace of Naqs-e Jahan, to be received by Shah $afl and to 
kiss his feet. The great khans were the recipients of the Shah’s special 
favor. The sight of the Shah purged their hearts of grief, and they 
shouted with joy, “Shah Safll’’ 

Poets vied with one another to produce chronograms to com- 
memorate the death of Shah Abbas; through divine inspiration, no 
less than ten of them produced the same chronogram, “The Shadow 
of God’’^ — another clear indication that all men lived under the shadow 
of his felicity. MowlanS SarmI QazvInI devised an alternative chron- 
ogram: “$aft set foot on the throne of kingship. 

An Obituary Notice on Shah ‘Abbas 

The praiseworthy qualities of Shah Abbas are too many to enum- 
erate, and his admirable acts are more numerous than can possibly be 
imagined; both his qualities and his acts are models for the princes of 
the world. I mentioned some of these great achievements at the be- 
ginning of book I of this history, in twelve discourses. In sum, he was 
a king of unparalleled nobility of nature, and his subtle ideas were 
merely the reflection of his subtle mind. Through his justice and con- 
cern for the welfare of his people, his subjects lived in peace, and all 
lived in such fear of his wrath and punishment that the lion and the 
lamb could lie down together. His charitable benefactions, his public 
works, and his almsgiving were on a large scale. In Iran, they com- 
prised tax relief for his subjects; the creation of orchards and gardens; 
the repair of pious foundations; and many other charitable works. 
Enemies and evildoers constantly felt the point of his sword and the 
thrust of his spear. His grandeur and majesty were incomparable, and 
the pomp and circumstance of his court surpassed the dreams of 
former kings. His faith in the family of the Prophet of All was un- 
shakable, and so Sanjar Mirza, a descendant of Shah Ne’matollah 
and the nephew of Shah Tahmasp, devised the following chronogram 
to mark his death: “May he rise again through All b. AbQ T^lcbl” 

The rulers of the world, both Muslim and non-Muslim, from the 
furthest reaches of Europe and Russia and KSSgar and Tibet and 
India, «tablished friendly relations with Shah Abbas, and were con- 
tinuaUy sending ambassadors to his court bringing gifts beyond com- 
putation from all parts of the world. Despite the vast distance between 

baqq equals 1038/1629. This chronogram is particularly apt, of course, since 
the Safavid kings claimed to the "Shadow of God upon earth" (fellolUlh fe'l-arie). 

*$aft pd bar owrang-e Sdhi nehdd equals 1038/1629. 
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them and the dangers of intervening oceans like the immense oceans 
between the Atlantic^ and the Sea of 'Oman, reports of his just and 
beneficent rule caused foreign and Christian rulers to send their am- 
bassadors by land and sea. These rulers included the Christian rulers 
of the Germany, France, England, Holland, Portugal, and Spain, 
as well as the Pope, who is the greatest of the Christian rulers, the 
caliph of the Christians, and is the exemplar of all Christian sects. 
The Shah's court was rarely without a foreign embassy. 

Proof of what I am saying is afforded by a letter sent this year to 
Shah Abbas by a certain Pope named Urban VIII.® Among the Chris- 
tians, whoever holds the office of successor of Christ is termed Pope, 
and his seat is at Rome, in the land of tKe Greeks, which Christians 
believe is the place where Christ lived. I have reproduced this letter 
verbatim, so that envious persons may. not accuse me of being a time- 
serving sycophant, and realize that I am not guilty of artificial elab- 
oration such as secretaries indulge in. The text of the letter is as 
follows: 

"O mighty king! Greetings from us to you, who are the refulgence 
of the infinite divine grace and the refuge of all mankind! You are a 
king who is the model and source of guidance for people throughout 
the world, and particularly for the Vicar of Christ Our Lord at Rome, 
who is the place of refuge for great and puissant princes. Since you 
are their superior in grandeur and majesty and dominion, it is in- 
cumbent upon all human beings to pray for the perpetuity of your 
reign, and especially it is incumbent upon my subjects, since I have 
regarded it as an obligatory duty that in my churches prayers should 
be offered for your long life and invoking God's assistance on your 
behalf. I trust that the protection of God's grace may never depart 
from you. Since your own clemency is boundless, some of your people 
who are in these parts are being treated by the Christians with the 

^Daryd-ye mofilt — lit., the circumambient ocean, thought by medieval Muslim geog- 
raphers to enclose the world on all sides. In this context, however, it denotes simply 
the Atlantic (see EP, VcjI. I, p. 931, AL-BAI.IR AL-M 1 11:111'). 

**l'he LAz are a (x^ople of south Caucasian stock living in the region bordering on the 
southeast corner of the Black Sea, the ancient Ck>lchis. 'Che reference here to the dis- 
patch of ambassadors to the Safavid court is im|X)rtant evidence of the virtual auton- 
omy of the ruler of the Lflz in the 17th century. 

“'I'his letter was written to Shah Abbas by Pope Urban VIII on 9 March 1624, in the 
first year of his pontificate. The Latin text is contained in A Chronicle of the Carmel- 
ites in Persia, II, p. 1294, and an English translation is to be found in the same work, 1, 
pp. 271-72. Eskandar MonsT's version preserves the spirit of the original remarkably 
well. 
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greatest honor and respect. The theologians who are at your court 
disseminate knowledge just as in times gone by did the Greek phil- 
osophers, who taught knowledge and philosophy to the human race. 
The fame of your greatness and justice has surpassed that of the 
ancient Iranian kings, because you are the exemplar of the book of 
the Iranian kings. In Rome, which is a center for men of learning, all 
make your intellect and thought their pattern, and we have always 
received with gladness reports of your nobility. We have never had 
the slightest doubts on the matter; on the contrary, all Europeans 
have long held this opinion, because a long time has now passed since 
you gave a home to a group of Catholic fathers, that is to say Euro- 
pean theologians, and treated them witfi the greatest honor and 
veneration. 

“All the Imams of Rome, who are the Popes and the Vicars of 
Christ, are full of love for you because of your action in sending am- 
bassadors to them, because these envoys are reminders of our soli- 
darity and unity, just as the discalced Carmelite fathers and monks 
who are in your realm are overflowing with joy and happiness, and 
they are constantly sending me reports of your greatness and exalted 
status, because they are grateful for the favors they have received, 
and are not forgetful of them. 

“Your conquests have made your name resound throughout the 
world; and your conquests have been achieved not only by the sword, 
for you have given the Carmelite fathers a place in your dominions, 
and they are able to worship in their own churches according to their 
own rites without the slightest interference from anyone. Therefore 
I, in mystical communion with the other Vicars of Christ, have sup- 
plicated Almighty God in His mercy to grant you reward for your 
actions and victory through their good offices, so that the luster of 
your realm may continue, like the moon, to shed light on all the world, 
and that you may continue steadfast in your obedience to God’s com- 
mands, and may exercise dominion like Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
may ever attain your object. 

“Continue to send ambassadors to us Christians at Rome, so that 
we may see visible signs of your love and friendship, and so that the 
followers and servants of Christ may pray for you in all sincerity and 
peace of mind. The Carmelite fathers are especially honored by the 
favors you have lavished upon them, and it is for this reason that they 
are continually singing your praises in Rome, Christ’s capital. My own 
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love and affection toward you is of long standing, because of the love 
which the Popes have borne for you. May the light of God’s truth 
ever shine upon you.” 

This letter was written in some Frankish tongue, and arrived sealed. 
Some members of the foreign community in Isfahan translated it into 
Persian. It was not apparent from the contents of the letter whether 
its author was, in fact, the Pope. Inquiries were made of the foreign 
residents, and they replied that it was the custom among them, when 
persons of rank corresponded with one another, for the author not to 
make his identity obvious, and this was deemed a mark of courtesy 
and humility; the identity of the author was alluded to in a subtle 
manner. The Pope, they said, had therefore observed this polite con- 
vention and had concealed his identity; in the custom of the Franks, 
this is considered the ultimate in elegance. At all events, the greatness 
of Shah Abbas is too well known to require evidence of proof. 

At the time of his death, Shah Abbas was sixty years of age. He 
had come to the throne when he was eighteen, and had reigned for 
forty-two years. He spent the whole of the period from the second 
year of his reign until his death, a period of forty years, in ceaseless 
journeyings to and fro in the cause of governing his empire. His Egna 
AsarT faith was strong and pure. May God have mercy on him and 
his forefathers! 

Deaths This Year among the Moqarrabs of the Court and 
Other Safavid Officers 

1. Yusof Sultan, a golam who was a protege of Shah Abbas. He 
rose to the status of emir with the rank of sultan, and was appointed 
governor of Gaskar and chief of the CapnT gdzis,^^ Last year he was 
charged with dereliction of duty and dismissed from his post, and 
replaced by Gorgln Sultan, another goldm. As a punishment for this 
dereliction of duty, Yusof Sultan was ordered to go to Erzerum to 
support Abaza Pasha, but as I have already reported, that operation 
miscarried. He was then appointed commander of the musketeers at 
the fort of Akesqa, and was serving in that capacity when he died. 
He was a most humane and intelligent young man, destined for great 
things. His sons were enrolled among the goldms like their father. 

>*’The appointment of a goldm to be chief of a tribe in place of the hereditary leader 
was part of a very significant trend under Shah Abbas I designed to curb the power of 
the qezelbdS and the tribes generally. 
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2. All Khan Beg the nd?^r-e davabb (superintendent of the ani- 
mals), the son of KlShT Beg nd^r-e davdbb. When All^hverdl Khan 
was alive, Elrihl Beg was the superintendent of his household, and 
his excellent performance in that post gained him the position of 
superintendent of animals in the royal stables. After his death, his 
office devolved upon his son, AH Khan Beg. Subsequently, the latter 
was appointed ddrfiga of the Khorasan accounts, and went to Mashad, 
where he had an epileptic fit and died. His brother, Yadegar Beg, 
now holds that post. 

3. Mir Mohammad Reza, the vizier of the goldms. He was the son 
of Abu*l-Ma‘alT NaianzT, and was appointed vizier of the goldrns and 
musketeers in recognition of his father's length of service. He fell ill 
this year at Qazvin, and on the journey to Mazandaran, the strain of 
the constant stops and starts precipitated his death. His office was 
given to Hasan Beg the son of Hasem Beg ArdestanI, the vizier of 
AlTqolI Khan Sarnlu the dJvdnbegl, but the latter had not officially 
taken office by performing the ceremony of kissing the Shah’s foot 
when the Shah died. 

4. I.IakTm Sefa’T ^efahanl, the poet-physician. He came from a 
medical family at Isfahan. In his youth he followed the usual courses 
of study and excelled at them all, but he specialized in medicine. He 
was a free-living, witty fellow who liked poetry and made a name 
for himself as a composer of poetry, too; indeed, he was the most 
famous poet of his time. His poetic works included odes, lyrics, 
mannavls, occasional poems, and quatrains. The content of his 
|X)ems was profound, and his style elegant. He had a biting tongue 
and was quick to take offense. He delighted in sticking subtle barbs 
into people, and his quick wit enabled him to satirize his critics. Al- 
though satire is generally frowned upon, one must admit that he was 
a master of the art. He was a favorite of Shah Abbas, but because of 
his dissolute style of life, he rarely accompanied the Shah on his ex- 
peditions. Nevertheless, the Shah made him poet-laureate (malek 
aU^o'ard) of Iran, although he sometimes reproved him for his satiri- 
cal allusions to p>eople. At the end of his life, he felt some contrition 
for the satires he had written, and wrote an cxrcasional piece express- 
ing his apologies. This year, he died at Isfahan. 
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I thought I should add, as an appendix to my history of Shah 
Abbas, a list of the holders of high office during his reign: emirs, 
fadrs, and viziers. I shall begin with the emirs, since in this category 
are men of sound judgment and good counsel, men of military might, 
men who are the leaves and fruit of the tree of state, men who wield 
great authority; I shall list them all, khans and sultans alike. 

Great Emirs of the time of Shah ‘Abbas 

Many of the great emirs died during Shah Abbas’s life- 
time, either of natural causes or in battle;, and these I have already 
mentioned in the annual obituary notices. The number of emirs still 
alive at the time of Shah Abbas’s death was ninety-two; I shall divide 
them into two categories: (A) qezelbSi emirs, and (B) goUlm emirs. 

Category A: Emirs of the Major QezelbaS Tribes and Tribes Subor- 
dinate to Them, Totaling Seventy-three Emirs, Listed by Tribes 

Reykavand. 

(1) ‘Isa Khan b. Seyyed Beg Safavl b. Ma‘$um Beg the vakU al- 
salpana of Shah Tahmasp, ‘Isa Khan held the office of qilr(lb&Si, 
one of the highest offices of the Safavid state. By virtue of the fact 
that he was a seyyed, and was connected by marriage with Shah 
‘Abbas and extremely close to the Shah, he held a place of peculiar 
distinction above the other emirs. 

Sdmla. I will deal next with the SamlQs, because they are the chief of 
the qezelb&i tribes. Seven officers of this tribe held the rank of emir 
at the time of Shah Abbas’s death: 

(2) Zcynal Khan Begdilu, who succeeded ‘Allqoll Khan Geramll- 
iQ as eSlk-dq&slbSSi and governor of Rayy. His excellent services led 
the Shah to take him under his wing. 

(3) ^asan Khan b. f^oseyn Khan, of the AbdallQ clan. One of the 
great emirs, he succeeded his father as beglerbeg of Khorasan. 

(4) Mohammad Zaman Sultan, governor of Cor and some parts of 
Khorasan. 

(5) Fail All Sultan, governor of Bala Morgab. 
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(6) Ijiaqqverdl Sultan Arabglrlu, one of the emirs of Azerbaijan. 
At this time, the Arabglrlu clan was part of the SamlQ tribe. 

(7) Naqdl Sultan Nelq^s,^ the chief of the Nelqds clan, included 
in the S^mlu tribe. 

(8) Gundogmus Sultan Begdilu, who resided with his tribesmen 
in the T^uq Karkuk district. At the time of Shah Abbas’s first ex- 
pedition to Baghdad, he declared his ’’love of the Shah,” was re- 
ceived in audience by the Shah, and granted the rank of sultan and 
various fiefs in Azerbaijan. 

Ostdjlu. Three members of this tribe had the status of emir. 

(9) Mobebb All Sultan b. Bektds Khan, the governor of Nesa in 
Khorasan. 

(10) Maq$ud Sultan Kangarlu, the governor of Nakcevan. 

(11) Abu’l-Qasem Sultan b. PTr Ceyb Khan Saraflu, the governor 
of yella in Arab Iraq. 

Zu*l~Qadar, Of this great tribe, the following held the status of 
emir. 

(12) Emir Khan the mohrdar (keep)er of the seal), the governor of 
Kerman. He was the son of Rostam Sultan Soklen. 

(13) Ebrahim Sultan Qoruglu, the governor of Saraks in Khorasan. 

(14) Dargahqoll Sultan Qoruglu, the grandson of .^ahqoll Kallfa 
the mohrdar and also, on his mother’s side, the grandson of Nadr 
Khan the mohrdar. He was governor of various districts in Ears. 

(15) Salim Khan Sams al-Dlnlu, formerly one of the emirs of 
Qarabag and now governor of Akesqa. 

(16) Kalll Sultan b. Kalb All Sultan Imur, an emir of Qardbag. 

(17) Mostadam Sultan I;;lajjllar, the governor of KabQd Jama in 
the province of Astarabad. 

'TM, p. 16, givi-s Nelqaz. 
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Q/ljdr. Two members of this tribe had the status of emir. 

(18) Tabmaspqoll Khan b. Emir GQna Khan, who succeeded his 
father as beglerbeg of Coi^Qr-e Sa'd; he was one of the great emirs. 

(19) Peykar Khan Igirml-ddrt, one of the emirs of (^rabag and 
governor of Barda'. 

Afidr. Three members of this tribe held the status of emir. 

(20) Kalb All Sultan, b. Qasem Khan ImanlQ, the governor of 
OrQml. 

(21) OrdQgdI Khan AlplO, the governor of Farah and Esfezar in 
Khorasan. 

(22) Emamqoll Sultan OsallQ, the governor of GavrOd. 

Turkman. Two emirs. 

(23) Plr BQdaq Khan Pomak b. Sahbanda Khan, who succeeded 
his father as governor of Tabriz and beglerbeg of Azerbaijan. 

(24) I;;Iasan Sultan OrdaklQ, the governor of Qapanat. 

Esperlu.^ One emir. 

(25) Sekari Sultan, the governor of.ArdabIl and Sarab. 

RQmla. One emir. 

(26) ^eydar Sultan QQyla-IJe$arlQ, the governor of Tonakabon in 
Gllan. 

Qardddgla. One emir. 

(27) Borhan al-Din Kallfa b. Elyas Kallfa, the governor of Qara- 

ja-dag. 

Baydt. Three emirs. 

<TAf, p. 16, gives EspcrlQ. However, Don Juan’s Relaciones, quoted by TM, p. 193, 
has the form Ispyrrhiu, which seems closdr to the Persian e. s. p. r. h. 1. 0. 
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(28) Yar All Sultan, the governor of Qal'a-ye Bayazid. 

(29) Geda All Sultan, the governor of MakQ. 

(30) Badr Sultan, the governor of various places in CokOr-e Sa‘d. 
Tales. Two emirs. 

(31) Sarfi Khan, grandson of Bayandor Khan and governor of 
Astara. 

(32) Badr Khan Sultan, who succeeded Yadegar All Sultan in 
the office of hatifat al-kolafd, and was governor of various places in 

rales. 

Alpa’Qt. One emir. 

(33) Man$iir Sultan, who has a fief in Sirvan. 

Jdglrlu. One emir. 

(34) Mofiammad Sultan, governor of SakkI. 

Qazdqlar. One emir. 

(35) SamsI Khan, governor of Darabjerd and subsequently of 
Akesqa. 

Bdybordlu. One emir. 

(36) Morad Khan Sultan, governor of Arasbar. 

Kurds and Lors. Seventeen emirs with the rank of khan or sultan. 

(37) yoseyn Khan AbbasI of Lor-e Feyll,* the beglerbeg of Lores- 
tan and an emir especially favored by the Shah. 

(38) Khan Abmad Khan Ardalan b. Holow Khan, the beglerbeg of 
SahrezQr and one of the great emirs. 

(39) Kalll Khan b. Jahangir Khan, governor of Lor-e Baktiarl. 
’Formerly Lor-e KOt’ek; see TM, p. 172. 
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(40) ‘AsQr Khan CeganT, the governor of Marv-e Sahijan and a 
trusted emir. 

(41) Ahmad Sultan Ceganl b. jami Sultan, governor of Sabzavar. 

(42) Salman Khan the sUbdSl Donboll, governor of Cors and 
Salmas. 

(43) Emamqoll Sultan STah-man$Qr, governor of Esfara’In in 
Khorasan. 

(44) Rezaqoll Sultan STah*man$ur, the -governor of the fortress 
of Bost in Zamln-davar. 

(45) Beyram ‘All Sultan §QfI, the governor of the Deylaman re- 
gion of CJTlan; he is an emir of one of the Kurdish tribes. 

(46) ‘All Mardan Khan b. Ganj ‘All Khan Zlg, one of the great 
emirs: he succeeded his father as beglerbeg of the province of Kan- 
dahar. 

(47) Maq?>0d Sultan Donboll, governor of Bargosat. 

(48) ‘All Jan Sultan Saqaql, the chief of the Saqaql tribe. 

(49) Soja‘ al-Dln Sultan Surla, one of the emirs of Slrvan. 

(50) Nafas Sultan Garrus, the governor of the fortress of Lak in 
the Baghdad region, a dependency of Dar-e Tang. 

(51) Geda’l Sultan Kulanl,^ the governor of Zenjan. 

(52) Qalandar Sultan Kala-glr, chief of that tribe and an emir of 
Azerbaijan. 

(53) Mo$tafa Sultan Jastanl, nicknamed Abdal ‘All, the governor 
of Jastan, a dependency of Baghdad. 


*P(i$$ibly the tribe listed by TM, p. 16, as Kolyfl’I. 
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Various CagatSy Tribes and Chiefs of the $a‘en-bdnt Yaqqa Turk- 
mans and Others Who Are Included in the Category CagatOy. There 
are twelve emirs. 

(54) Beyram All Sultan Q^ra-baySt, the governor of Nishapur, a 
member of the Baba Elyas family. 

(55) Alyar Khan Gerayll, chief of the Gerayll tribe and one of 
the great emirs and chief of the Gerayll tribe living in the Astarabad 
region of Khorasan. 

(56) Abmad Sultan Mo&ikl, governor of TorSiz in Khorasan. 

(57) Farldun f^oseyn Sultan, the grandson of Ebn ^oseyn Khan 
FirOzjang, the governor of Torbat-e I;^eydarlya in Khorasan. 

(58) Qalandar Sultan Tiikell, governor of the province of jam. 

(59) T^ihmaspqoll Sultan b. Mohammad Sultan Qara>bayat, gov- 
ernor of SoStar and DezfQl in KQzestan. 

(60) Sahvall Sultan Jala’er, governor of Pasakuh in the district of 
Mashad. 

(61) Sahqoll Sultan Qamarl, governor of Jahan-Argian in Kho- 
rasan. 

(62) OgQrlQ Sultan Jala’er. 

(63) Rahmanqoll Sultan QarabaS. 

(64) Mir Mohammad Sultan COrl b. Mir Sadi Sultan, the chief of 
one of the tribes in the Herat region. 

(65) Mir IJeydar Sultan JamSidI, the governor of Karok in the 
district of Herat. 

Miscellaneous Non-QezelbdS Tribes Which Have a Member En- 
rolled among the Great Emirs. In Azerbaijan, eight emirs. 

(66) Aqa Khan Mir Moqaddam, of the OtOz-Ikl federation of 
tribes in Qarabag, governor of Maraga; 
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(67) Sara Khan Sultan SalmasI, chief of the Lak tribe of Salmas. 

(68) Kalb Reia Sultan ZonOzI, one of the Azerbaijan emirs. 

From the SJl-supur tribe, one emir. The Sll-siipur consisted of scat- 
tered tribes living in Ottoman territory whose way of life was plunder- 
ing and looting; they gave themselves the name Sll-siipur, meaning 
“those who make a clean sweep.” As I indicated earlier during my 
account of the Safavid reconquest of Azerbaijan, two thousand 
families of this tribe came over to the Safavid side, and some of them 
were enrolled among the qUri^s and placed under the command of 
Kalll Sultan. 

(69) Kalll Sultan. 

From the T urkman tribes of SlrvSn, one emir. 

(70) Nar al-Din Sultan Paydar; he is subordinate to the governor 
of Tiflis and carries out various duties at his orders. 

In Khorasan, three emirs. 

(71) Malek Jalal al-Din b. Malek MahmQd, the governor of Sistan; 
he is descended from the §affarids.^ 

(72) Sir Khan Afgan, governor of Pasang (FuSanj), a dependency 
of Kandahar. 

(73) Maqdad Sultan Afgan, subordinate to the governor of Kan- 
dahar. 

Category B: Golam Emirs Who Held the Rank of Khan or Sultan 
A considerable number of persons in this category embraced Islam 
and became goldms during the reign of Shah Abbas, and most of 
them were brought up from boyhood at court, under the supervision 
of the Shah. Those who showed talent were promoted to the rank of 
khan or sultan. When a qezelb&S emir or a provincial governor died 
and there was no one in his tribe suitable for promotion to the rank 
of emir, one of the goldms of the royal household who had distin- 
guished himself by his justice, skill, bravery, initiative, and devotion 

’A local dynasty of extraordinary tenacity (see Bosworth, The Islamic Dynasties, pp. 
103-106. 
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to his benefactor was made emir of that tribe, placed in command of 
those tribal forces, or made governor of that region. As a result of 
this policy, by the time of the death of Shah Abbas, twenty-one 
goldms had been raised to the status of emir with the rank of khan or 
sultan. Among them were these: 

(74) Emamqoll Khan b. Allahverdl Khan, who succeeded his 
father as beglerbeg of Fars, Kuh Giluya, Lar, Bahrain, and Jarun. 
Since the beglerbeg had full authority over the appointment and 
dismissal of subordinate governors in the areas under his jurisdic- 
tion, I have not been able to discover their names. Emamqoll Khan 
was succeeded by his son, Saflqoll Sultan. 

(75) S^flqolT Sultan, who is also one of the great emirs. 

(76) Da’ fid Khan, the brother of Emamqoll Khan, was appointed 
beglerbeg of Qarabag and chief of the Qajar tribe. He succeeded 
Mohammadqoll Khan Qajar, who had been dismissed from his posi- 
tion as amir al-omard of Qarabag because of dereliction of duty 
during operations in Georgia. 

(77) §afTqolT Khan Gorjl, who had the sobriquet of Sir All, who 
held the posts of beglerbeg of Arab Iraq and commander of the 
qurcJs and warden of the Shi'ite shrines in Arab Iraq. As already 
related, he served with great distinction during the siege of Baghdad 
by yafe^ Ahmad Pasha and thoroughly deserved the promotion he 
received. 

(78) Kosrow Khan, the beglerbeg of Astarabad and officer in com- 
mand of the armed forces there. 

(79) Manucehr Khan b. Qarcaqay Khan the commander in chief 
of Iran, who succeeded his father as governor of Mashad. 

(80) Qazaq Khan Cerkes, who replaced Zu’l-Faqar Khan and Yusof 
Khan as beglerbeg of Sirvan; he was also appointed commander of 
the Qaramanlu and Keneslu qezelbdS troops. 

(81) Farrok Sultan, who replaced Yfitam Sultan as governor of 
Darband and Sabaran in Sirvan, and was appointed chief of the 
Bayat, RumlQ, and other gdzls. 
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(82) GorgTn Sultan, chief of the Cames-gezek tribe and governor 
of Kabiisan in Khorasan. 

(83) JamsTd Sultan Gorjl, chief of the Eydelu clan of the AfsSr 
tribe, and governor of Ablvard in Khorasan. 

(84) Ogurlu Sultan known as Dastkas (mettlesome), governor of 
the district of Darun in Khorasan. 

(85) Utar Sultan, chief of the PazukT tribe and governor of l&r, 
Semnan, Damrivand, and Flruzkiih. 

(86) Nowruz Sultan, chief of the Javanslr tribe of the Otuz-Ikl 
federation; he was one of the emirs of Qar^bag. 

(87) Kosrow Sultan, governor of Marutaq and Morgab, and com- 
mander of a regiment of Samlii gdzis. 

Sadrs, Viziers, and Comptrollers of Finance under Shah 
*Abbas 

Although I have noted administrative appointments in the course 
of my history and may therefore be accused of repetition by men- 
tioning them again, I have decided that it is not inappropriate to do 
so. I will begin with the ^adrs, of whom seven held office under Shah 
Abbas: 

(1) When Shah Abbas came to the throne, Emir Abu*l-Vall Enju 
SirazI was the incumbent in the office of sadr (I gave some informa- 
tion on him in book I, under the seyyeds of the reign of Shah Tah- 
masp). He had been promoted to the office of ^adr from that of 
qdzJ-ye 'askar during the reign of Sultan Mohammad Shah, at the 
time when the pro-Abu X^leb Mlrz3 faction was in the ascendant at 
Qazvin. At the accession of Shah Abbas, he, in common with most 
other officials appointed by the previous regime, was dismissed 
from office. However, he was so much more fitted for the office than 
the other seyyeds and scholars of the time that he was reappointed 
after a short interval and held office as sole ^adr for twenty years. 

(2) Qa/1 Khan b. Mlrzd Borh^n, who was a Seyfl seyyed from 
Qazvin and a descendant of the vizier Qdzl Jahan. 
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(3) Mir Jalal al-Din §ala’I, who came from the Sahrestan seyyed 
family and was a descendant of Mir Failollah. He was a learned and 
capable seyyed, and was appointed to the office of fadr, but was 
killed at the siege of Samaki in Sirvan. 

(4) Mirza Razi, the nephew of the above, replaced him in the 
office of ^adr. Mirza Rail was connected by marriage with the Shah 
himself, and was made warden of the properties held in mortmain by 
the royal household administration on behalf of the Fourteen Immacu- 
late Ones; In addition to the office of sadr, he held that of mohrd&rl- 
ye towqV&t-e mobdraka-ye ha^fdt-e ‘dllydt.^ He fell ill and died on a 
journey to Azerbaijan in 1026/1617. The same year, QazI Khan was 
dismissed from the foddrat because of his audacity in making certain 
disbursements from the owqdf which the Shah did not approve of. 
Mirza Razl’s post was conferred on his son, Mir $adr al-Din Mo- 
hammad, however, was an infant not yet weaned, and so his cousin, 

(5) Mirza Rafl‘, was appointed as his deputy to discharge the 
functions of sadr. QazI Khan's share of the saddrat was given to 

(6) QazI Sultan Torbatl MQsavI, the warden of the Reiavl 
shrine at Mashad. However, QazI Sultan died at Ardabll a few days 
after his appointment. After QazI Sultan’s death, 

(7) Mir RafI* al-Din Mohammad Kallfa, the son of the late Mir 
Soja' al-Din Mahmud £$fahanl, who belonged to the family^known 
at Isfahan as the MazandaranI seyyeds, was appointed fadr (1 had 
a notice bn him earlier); Mirza Rafl‘, also honored by a marriage 
bond with the royal house, continued to issue orders and documents 
embellished with his signature, in his own right, as Mirza Rail had 
before him. In 1034/1624-25, when Mir RafI' al-Din Mohammad 
Kallfa died, Mirza RafI* assumed the office of sole sadr with full 
independence, and held this office concurrently with the posts of 
warden and keeper of the seal of the trust of the Fourteen Immacu- 
late Ones; at the time of writing, he still holds these posts. 

Viziers Who Held Office under Shah Abbas 

The number of viziers who held office under Shah Abbas was 
also seven: 


^Noi listed in TM. It almost certainly refers to the right to affix one’s seal to docu- 
ments relating to the administration of the lands held in mortmain just mentioned. 
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(1) Mlrzd SdhvalT b. Mirzd Ahmad b. Mirzd A(a’ollSh. Mlrz9 
Aia’ollah was appointed vizier by Shah Tahmasp, and I have there- 
fore said something about him already. His son, Mirza Ahmad, was 
unequaled in the arts of writing the nasta'llq script and of elegant 
literary composition. Because of a dispute between him and the 
vizier, Mlrzd Salman, MTrza Ata’ollah elected to go to Khorasan 
during the reign of Sultan Mohammad Shah and become vizier to 
Morsedqoll Khan. In Khorasan, he played his part in the pro-Abbas 
Mirza uprising. In the year that Sultan Mohammad Shah led the army 
of Iraq to Khorasan to suppress the revolt and laid siege to Morsed- 
qolT Khan at Torbat-e IJeydarTya, Mlrz^ Ahmad’s nephew, Baktam 
Beg, at the instigation of Mirza Salman, insinuated himself into the 
fort, murdered his uncle, and got away. In gratitude for Mirza Ah- 
mad’s devoted service, Morsedqoll Khan made his as yet infant 
son, Mirza Sahvall, his vizier, and the latter accompanied Abbas 
Mirza when he marched west to Iraq to assume the throne. Morsed- 
qoll Khan was instrumental in securing for Mirza Sahvall the post 
of vizier of the central administration. 

(2) Mirza Mohammad Kermanl. On his mother’s side, he was a 
KojojI seyyed of Tabriz, and a kinsman of Mirza Kebria. After the 
murder of Sultan I^Iamza Mirza (994/1586), he was appointed vizier 
and e'temad al-dowla by the emirs of the Abu ^'aleb Mirza faction. 
On the accession of Shah Abbas he was arrested and fined, but sub- 
sequently accompanied Shah Abbas on his expedition to Khorasan. 
He was a party to the conspiracy to murder Morsedqoll Khan, and 
was in secret communication with Shah Abbas with a view to achiev- 
ing this end. In return for his services, Shah Abbas promised him 
the office of vizier. After the murder of MorSedqolI Khan, the Shah 
kept his promise and appointed Mirza Mobammad Kermdnl vizier. 
However, the latter was ambitious and self-willed, and guilty of ex- 
torting money in a manner which displeased the Shah; further, he 
had been responsible for the upbringing of Abu T^lleb Mlrz2i. Six 
months after he had taken office, he was arrested at the instigation 
of the great emirs at Dugabad, a village in the Zava and Mobavvalat 
region, and put to death a few days later. 

(3) Mirzd Lotfollah Slrdzl, who had been the vizier of Sultan 
I;;Iamza Mirza. After the murder of i^amza Mirza, he had been dis- 
missed and, as already stated, Mirza Mobammad Kermanl became 
vizier. On the accession of Shah Abbas, Mirza Lotfollah was also 
arrested and fined, and also accompanied the Shah on his expedition 
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to Khorasan. After the execution of MorSedqolI Khan, Mlrza Lo|- 
follah became the vizier of Zeynab Begom, the Shah’s aunt, and 
through her efforts, became vazlr-e a'pam and e'tem&d al-dowla 
after the death of Mirza Mohammad Kermanl. A governorship was 
added to this post, and he became possessor of troops, drum, and 
banner, and held the office of vizier for two years with full indepen- 
dence. At the end of that period he was dismissed from office because 
his son, Mirza Mohammad Zaman, in the arrogance and ignorance 
of youth, had been guilty of acts which displeased the Shah. 

(4) Ii^atem Beg b. Bahram Ordubadl. As a reward for devoted 
service (one of his brothers, AbQ T^leb Beg, who had been sent as an 
envoy to Abdollah Khan by AlTqoll Khan Samlu during the Uzbeg 
siege of Herat, was blown from the mouth of a cannon), Shah Abbas 
took him under his wing and appointed him comptroller in chief of 
finance; shortly afterward (999/1591), on the dismissal of Mirza 
LoitT, he was appointed vazlr-e a‘?am, a p>ost which he held for about 
twenty years, until his death before the walls of the fort of Orumlya, 
as previously related. 

(5) Mirza AbQ T^leb, son of the above. I have given some details 
on AbQ 'I'aleb Mirza at the beginning of book I. He was appointed 
vizier while still a young man, in recognition of his father’s services 
to the state, and held this office for ten years. He was then dismissed 
as the result of committing various acts inevitable in a young man 
and inseparable from the arrogance of office and position,'^ so that 
he might be refined by the experience of having closer acquaintance 
with the rough as well as the smooth side of life. 

(6) Salman Khan, the son of Shah 'All Mirza b. ‘Abdollah Khan 
OstajlQ. An officer of great talent, he held the office of vizier of the 
supreme dtvdn for five years,^ at the end of which time he fell ill at 
Isfahan and died. 

(7) Sultan al-‘01ama’I and DastQr al-Vozaral Kallhi Sultan the 
son of Mir Rafi' al-Din Mobammad the ^adr. He assumed the office 
of vizier with full authority. He was a seyyed of high rank and a 
scholar of fine character. From early youth until his promotion to 
this high office, he had devoted his life to study and scholarship. He 
had acquired great competence in accountancy, and his sound judg- 
ment enabled him to make great progress in the office of vizier. His 

'Just possible if one takes the extreme dates of 1620 and 1624. 
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mastery of accountancy was such that the records kept during his 
incumbency are free from error. He has brought distinction to the 
office of vizier, which he still holds. May he live long and continue to 
enjoy itl 

Comptrollers of Finance 

The number of comptrollers of finance who held office under Shah 
Abbas was also seven: 

(1) Kaja Sokrollah Dlnanl £$fahanl, who was in the service of 
Abbas in Khorasan before he became Shah. He accompanied Ab- 
bas to Iraq and held the post of comptroller of finance for three 
years. He was a man of austere habit and great integrity, and a 
skilled accountant. He was fond of all forms of hunting, and especial- 
ly hunting with dogs. About halfway through the Year of the Tiger 
(999/1591), he was dismissed and replaced by 

(2) Hatem Beg Ordilbadl, the vizier of Bektas Khan. Hatem Beg 
held the office for only six months, before being appointed vizier of 
the supreme divan at the beginning of the Year of the Hare (1000/ 
1591-92). 

(3) Aqa Shah All DowlatabadI E$fahanl achieved great dis- 
tinction in office and was awarded the gold p>en, which was not or- 
dinarily awarded to comptrollers of finance. He was a master accoun- 
tant in bookkeeping and clerical work, and was a skilled and honest 
accountant. He held office with full authority for six years, until his 
death in 1006/1597-98. He was succeeded in office by his brother, 

(4) Aqa Mlrza All, who was awarded the gold pen and inkhorn, 
was an experienced administrator with an excellent record, sober 
and honest. "Fhe ledger which enabled a check to be made on the 
total revenue and expenditure of the Safavid empire was completed 
during his term of office; this ledger had been started by I;;Iatem Beg, 
and is used today by the royal secretariat as its model and canon. 
He held office for five years, when he was dismissed as the result of 
accusations made against him by his enemies, who complained of his 
austere manner, his parsimony, and his excessive powers. 

(5) Mo'ezza Ebrahlm SlrSzl, one of those who had made these 
accusations against Aqa Mlrza AH, succeeded him in office, but 
was dismissed after only a year and a half. His extravagance and his 
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ill treatment of his colleagues and other members of the bureaucracy 
caused the latter to turn against him and start criticizing him. He, 
guilty of the sort of negligence and stupidity that arises from the 
arrogance bred of power in office, allowed a number of errors in- 
volving substantial sums due to the dlvSn to go undetected in the 
Gllan accounts. This was reported to the Shah by Mlrz3-ye ‘Alam- 
lan, who had himself paid in some of the accounts in question. 

(6) At the beginning of the Year of the Serpent, MlrzS Qevam 
al-Din b. Mirza ^asan KafranI £$fahanl, the vizier of Hoseyn Khan 
SamlQ the amir al-omarS of Khorasan, who had studied bookkeeping 
and clerical work under Aqa Shah All’s son, was appointed comp- 
troller of finance. He was a man of fine character who, despite all 
the power and prestige of his office, remained a person of simple 
habits. He was charitable and generous, noted for his benefactions 
to the poor and needy, ascetics and the pious. He died in his sixteenth 
year of office, and was succeeded by 

(7) Mirza Said, the grandson of l^aja QSsem, who held the office 
of comptroller of finance until the death of Shah Abbas and is still 
in office. 

Provincial Viziers during the Reign of Shah Abbas 

(1) Mirza Mohammad Safi’, vizier of Gllan, Mazandaran, and 
Khorasan; he was known as Mirza-ye ‘Alamian. 

(2) l^ja Mohammad Reza, the vizier of Azerbaijan, who had the 
title of fadavlyat (devoted service). There were other notable pro- 
vincial viziers of Isfahan, Kashan, and elsewhere, all of whom are 
dead. Of those still in office at the time of the death of Shah Abbas, 
two in particular stand out as deserving of mention: 

(3) Mirza TaqI, known as SarQ TaqI, the grandson of l^ja ‘Enayat 
who was the vizier of the centurion Hasan Beg in the time of Shah 
Tahmasp. In 1025/1616-17, when Shah Abbas was in winter quar- 
ters at Daneql, Saru TaqI, who was at that time the vizier of the 
beglerbeg ol Q^rabag, caught his attention, and the Shah appointed 
him vazlr-e koll of the province of Tabarestan, comprising Mazan- 
daran and Rostamdar. SarQ TaqI rendered notable service in this 
office in regard to the erection of buildings, the maintenance of law 
ahd (M'der throughout the province, the widening of roads, and so on, 
and his record caused the Shah to regard him with even greater 
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favor than before — to such a degree, in fact, that SarQ TaqI became 
an object of envy among his peers, and particularly among the moq- 
arrabs and others close to the Shah. SarQ Taql retained both this 
office and the Shah’s favor until the Shah’s death. 

(4) ifaja Jalal al-Din Akbar CurianI, the vizier of Khorasan. He 
came from a distinguished family of the Curian district of Herat. 
During the Uzbeg occupation of Khorasan, he was charged with 
being a partisan of the qezelbdS, and suffered all sorts of injustices 
and harassment. After the Safavid reconquest of Khorasan, the Shah 
rewarded him for his loyalty by putting him in charge of various di- 
van affairs. He performed these duties so well that he was appointed 
vazlr-e koll of the province of Khorasan, where he was the owner of 
large estates and properties, both inherited and acquired. He even- 
tually became totally blind, but Shah Abbas, in gratitude for his past 
services, allowed him to remain in office for a further twelve years — 
an unparalleled act of humanity and magnanimity on the part of a 
ruler. 

There is no point in my making mention of other provincial viziers. 
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Peroration 


God be praised that I have been permitted to finish this section of 
the Tdrlb-€ *Alam-drd. It is quite possible that I may have included 
some extraneous material in this history (which I regard as intrinsic 
to it) and may be criticized for this by interfering busybodies. 

The time has now come to restrain my pen from idle babbling and 
direct it to a more worthy end, namely, a prayer for the long life of 
Shah Safi and for the stability of his realm, and I hereby dedicate 
this work to him. May God grant him many years on the throne of 
his illustrious grandfather and render him', like his grandfather, tri- 
umphant over the enemies of religion and the state. May the trusted 
officers and moqarrabs of the court, nobles and commoners, and all 
men, enjoy the benefits of his rule. Amen, O Lord of the Worldsl 

In the preamble to book I of my history, I indicated that after com- 
pleting this Tdrlb-e 'Alam-drd, if I were spared and if I had no worries 
about making a livelihood (an unavoidable necessity for all mortals 
which takes so much of their precious time), I would compile an an- 
thology of rare and choice anecdotes and strange tales, which would 
be drawn from the works of both the ancients and the moderns — works 
such as the Jdme* al-^Iekdydt, the *Ajd*eb aUMaklQqdt, the ^aydt al- 
Heyvdn, the Ketdb-e Faraj ba*d al-Sedda, the Golestdn, the Negdres- 
tdn, the Ablaq-e Nd^ert^, the Ahld>q~e Mohsenl, the Akldq-e Jaldll, 
and so on, each of which is a treasury in itself. I also planned to draw 
on my own experiences during the course of the seventy years of my 
life, what I have seen with my own eyes and what I have heard from 
persons of years and exp>erience. From each source I would pluck 
some choice fruit until, like the beggars squatting in the streets, my 
lap would be full. 

This anthology was planned as an appendix to this history, and my 
hope was that, having completed it through the patronage of the 
Shah, the two volumes might be judged worthy of inclusion in the 
royal library and would remain as a memorial to your humble ser- 
vant. However, my preoccupation with the writing of this history 
has so far given me no opportunity. For the compilation of the an- 
thology I needed a mind free from all other preoccupations and 

'Translated into English under the title TAe Nasirean Ethics by my colleague, G. M. 
Wickens, and published in 1964 in the Persian Heritage Series, No. 2. 
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worries, so that I could assemble the necessary materials and set to 
work. I had also hoped to conclude my history with a few quotations 
from some of the poets who wrote during the reign of Shah Abbas, 
but by the time I finished writing the history, I had not collected this 
material either, and so this project too must be postponed until 
another time. If I have health and strength to carry it out, well and 
good; if not, my readers will realize how little is produced by a tired 
brain, and how little water is left in a broken glass, and I beg them to 
excuse me. "Many a hope lies buried in the earth.” The opening verse 
of one of my poems is not inappropriate here: 

The Beloved made me a hundred promises, and did not keep 
one of them; 

There was no act of tyranny which that faithless one did not 
commit against me. 

It is my hope that this history will be spared the carping criticism 
of envious meddlers; it is also my hopie that my readers will correct 
any slips and errors which they come across, and not censure me for 
them. 
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Ateza Pasha, see Mohammad Pasha 

Abbas I, Shah (the Great; reigned 1588-1629), 533, 785, 917-8, 
928-30, 1073: 
abdicates throne, 648-9 
administrative appointments, 549, 579 
afflicted by fever, 1297, 1299-1300 
agrees to peace terms with Ottomans, 1169 
aided by providence, 519-21 
ambassadors at court, 705-7 

ambition to visit Shi'ite shrines in Arab Iraq, 1221 
antipathy to Morsedqoll Khan, 551, 576-8 
assumes power, 513 

benefactions to Shi'ite shrines in Arab Iraq, 1233 

birth of, 208 

burial at Kashan, 1303 

campaigns, against Yaqqa Turkman rebels, 768-72; in Khorasan, 
814-22; in QarSbSg, 900-3, 905-7; in Transoxania, 809-14; to 
recover Azerbaijan, 826-33 
captured by Morsedqoll Khan Ost^jlu, 437 
celebrated victories of, 539-43 

character of; piety, 515; shrewdness, 515-8, justice, 523-4, 720, 
851,1158; charitable works, 524; severity, 525; simple life style, 
529; generosity, 531; disregard of wealth, 531; love of poetry, 
music, and good conversation, 533; humor, 692 
constitutes personal estates and property a vaqf of the Fourteen 
Immaculate Ones, 953-6 

construction: access road to Asraf and Farah^b^d (1622), 1211-2; 
dome over tomb of his ancestors, 20; palace at Farah^bad, 
1059-61 

continues purge of untrustworthy qezelbds, 613-6 
death of (1629), 1301 

decides to bring all Glldn under Safavid control, 633-4 
designates SSim Mirza heir-apparent, 1300 
destroys rebellious qezelbdi at Shiraz, 609-11 
directs operations at Baghdad, 1255-60, 1265-72 
dispatches embassy to India, 979-80 
dispatches punitive expedition against Kurds, 878-9 
early life, 211-2 

embarrassed by seizure of Host, 866 
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enjoys company of scholars and poets, 1210 

enters Qazvin unopposed, 505 

establishes winter retreat at A^raf, 1065-6 

executes conspirators against MorSedqolI Khan, 554-5 

expeditions: against Uzbegs, 625-8; to Khorasan, 748-55, 1182-4; 

to KQzestan, 674-5 
genealogy of, 13 

gives sanctuary: to Uzbeg sultans, 646; to Jalalls, 967-73 
goUtm emirs of, 1315-7 

has Muslim call to prayer uttered in Kakhetia, 1088 
hunting expedition in Gllan, 669 
illness and recovery, 783, 1176 
impersonation of by an imposter, 987-8 
inconclusive campaign in Khorasan, 682-8 
intelligence system, 533 
Khorasan emirs pledge fealty to, 367 
knowledge of foreign countries, 533 
lays siege to and captures Baghdad, 1225-6 
leads punitive expedition against Georgians, 1081-3, 1087-90, 
1113-6 

life saved by timely death of Shah Esma'il II, 362-3 
makes pilgrimage to Ardabil and Ahar, 873 
marriage of, 549 

narrow escape from: accidental death 928-30; assassination, 892-3 
negotiates peace with Ottomans, 587-8 

negotiations with Ottomans over boundaries, 1076-7 ' 

non-qezelbdS emirs of, 1314-5 
obituary, 1304-7 

orders construction of new fort at Tabriz, 873 
pilgrimage to Ms^had, 785, 800-1 
plan to increase Isfahan’s water supply, 1170-1 
plans to recover Khorasan, 727-8 

policies: in Transoxania, 787-90; toward tribes of AstarSbad 
region, 708; toward Uzbegs, 801-3, 898-9, 1204 
proclaimed shah in Khorasan, 408-9 
public works, 535-8 
purge of seditious emirs, 578-9 
purge of Sufis of Qaraja-dag, 1096 
pursues rebel SahverdI Khan Abbasi, 717-20 
qezelbdJf emirs of, 1309-14 
recapture of Kandahar, 1195-6 
reception of ambassador from India, 854 
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reform of system of army pay, 1 142 

remission of taxes during RamaiSn, 1111; various taxes, 773-4; 
for three years at Isfahan 1073 

restprcs internal security, 527-8; law and order at Astarabad, 771-2 
restores MaShad shrine, 764 

^adrs, viziers, and comptrollers of finance of, 1317-23 
sends ambassadors: to India, 605-6; to the Porte, 1021; to the 
Deccan, 1079-80; to the Mogul court and the Deccan, 1172; to 
the Mogul court, 1289 
Shah Esma'il II plans murder of, 324-5 
sp>ends winter in Mazandaran, 952 
summer residence on the Caspian, 537 . 
sup{X)rted by SamlQs and OstajlQs in Khorasan, 377 
suppresses revolt of NOr Mohammad Khan, 791-6 
suspected of arranging execution of eldest son, 1099-1100 
tightens up discipline, 628 

transfers capital to Isfahan (1597-8), 724; inhabitants of Slrvan 
and Qarabag to Farah^bad, 1096; Qazaqs to Fars, 1098 
troops rewarded by, 948 
victory over Uzbegs at Rabat-e Parian, 755-60 
visits: Shi'ite shrines in Arab Iraq, 1227; tomb of Shaikh Zahed 
Gllani, 987 

welcomes Vail Mohammad Khan at Isfahan, 1044-6 
wins decisive victory over the Ottomans at $Qflan, 888-97 
winter invasion of Slrvan, 918-26 
Abbas All Sultan SamlQ, son of Carandab Sultan, 504, 509, 510-1 
Abbas, Emir, 624 

Abd al-‘Al, Shaikh (known as Mojtahed al-S3nI), 244-5 
Abd al-Amln Khan, 740-1, 783-4, 787-90 
Abd al-AzIz Beg OstajlQ, d&rUga of Qazvin, 310 
Abd al-Aziz Khan, son of ‘Obeyd Khan, 86, 89, 93, 101, 105: 
death of, 155 
ruler of Bokhara, 193 
Abd al-BaqI, Mir, 69-70 

Abd al-f^oseyn, Mirza, son of Ii^ajjl Adham Beg, 1007 
Abd al-Latlf Sultan, 89, 155 
Abd al-Mo’men Khan: 
abortive coup at QarSi, 732-3 
accession of, 734-8 
assassinated by Uzbeg officers, 738-9 
besieges Esfaraln, 682-4 
capture of Esfara’in, 619, 626 
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defeats and puts to death rivals, 738 
desecrates grave of Shah Tahmasp, 703, 728 
failure to seize Herat, 732 
growth of power, 729-30 
invasion of I^razm, 637-42 
massacre at SabzavSr, 686 
puts to death BaySt chiefs, 618 
resentment against Abdollah Khan, 729 
sack of Mt^had, 589-90 
Abdal Beg Dada 2u’I Qadar, 40, 50 
abd&rb&Sl, see Glossary 
Abdl Beg Samlu, 50 

Abdollah Joveynl, Qail, monSi al-mamdlek, 263 
Abdollah Khan (Uzbeg), 64, 66 
Abdollah Khan, son of Eskandar Khan, 156 
Abdollah Khan, Mir, father of Mahd-e ‘Olya, 358 
Abdollah Khan Ostajla, 83, 118, 122, 135-8 
‘Abdollah Khan Uzbeg: 
death of (1598), 734-6 
invasion of I^razm, 637-42, 699, 728 
invasion of Khorasan, 500 
massacres qezelb&S garrison at Herat, 559 
overtures to Shah Abbas I, 691 
quarrels with son ‘Abd al-Mo’men, 730-4 
ruler at Bokhara, 502 
‘Abdollah Manqat, Mirza, 745 
Abdollah, Mirza, elder son of Mirza Salman, 549: 
intrigue at Shiraz, 492-3 
vizier to Hamza Mirza, 417 
‘Abdollah Sostail, Mowlana, 245-6 
‘Abdollah SaStatl, career and death of, 1069-70 
Abhar, 79, 111 

Ablvard, 107, 173, 175, 793-4 
Abo Bakr TchranI, 31 

Abu’l-Fath Beg SamlQ, son of FQlad Beg, amlr-dgorbdSl, 381 
Abu’l-Fath Khan SamlQ, son of Agzivar Khan, 339, 416 
Abu’l-FotQh, Mirza, ndjxr, 257 
Abu’l-Ma‘all EnjQ, Mir, qdzl-ye mo’askar, 413 
Abu’l-]^a‘all NaianzI, Mir, 1231-2 
Abu’^^‘$Qm Sultan Tarkan Turkman, 339 
Abu’j^ibhammad Bl, governor of MaShad, 743, 745, 747 
Abu’l-Klobammad Khan, 175 
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Abo Moslem Khan CadSlQ, governor of EsfarSln, 503, 618 
Abu Na$r, Ij^aklm, private physician to Shah Tahmasp, 291 
AbQ Qasem Beg, dbddrbdSl, 1147 

Abu’l-Q^sem £$fahanl, Mir, warden of the MaShad shrine, 238 
Abu’l-^sem FarahanI, I^ja: 
nd?er, 257 

vizier to the keeper of the seal of the dlvdn-e a'ld, 257 
Abu’l-Qasem Reiavl, Mirza, 241-2 
Abu Sa'Id Mirza, son of Sultan Hoseyn Mirza, 220 
AbQ Sa'Id Sultan, son of Ku^m Sultan, 66, 84, 89, 96 
Abu I'aleb, Mirza, son of Ii^atem Beg, 916, 1010: 
dismissal of, 1187 
vizier, 1162 

AbQ T^lcb Mirza, son of Sultan Mohammad Shah, 212, 465, 467, 480, 
489: 

abandoned by the emirs, 511 

chosen as heir-apparent after murder of ^amza Mirza, 487 
death of, 1177 
fortunes decline, 494ff 
placed under guard at AlamQt, 555 
AbQ T^lcb Rezavl, Mirza, 241-2 
AbQ Torab Sultan OstajlQ, governor of Sirvan, 323 
Abu’ 1- Vail, Emir: 
qdil-ye ‘askar, 461 
fadr, 555 

son of Mir Shah MahmQd EnjQ-ye SirazI, 237 
Abu’l-Vall EnjQ Sirazi, Emir, dismissed from faddrat, 910 
‘Adel Geray, Crimean Tartar chief: 
captured by the qezelbdS, 355, 357 
death of, 358 

joins Ottomans with 20,000 men, 354 
‘Adeljavaz, 120-1, 126 
‘AdelSah, ruler of BijapQr, 1079 

Adham Khan Torkman, son of (ifeydar Sultan Cabuq, 459, 473-5, 
477-8, 484 

A’eSa, wife of the Prophet, 317-18, 562-3, 572 
AfSars, 82, 1311: 
disciplined by Abbas I, 631 
mur^ guardian of ‘Abbas Mirza, 303 
principal emirs of, 225 
revolt in KQh GllQya, 699-701 
A&al, ^ja, vizier to Moiiedqoll Khan OstajlQ, 436, 438 
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Afial Qazvlnl, Mowlana: 
appointed kal&ntar, 338 
court astrologer, 336-7 
Agra, 161 

Agdvar Khan SamlQ, 86, 93, 97, 102-3 
Ahar, 37-8 
ahdSs, see Glossary 
ahl-e ehtefdf, 32n; see Glossary 
Ahmad Beg, son of Ala al-Dowla Zu’l-Qadar, 52-3 
Ahmad Beg Begdilu, ddraga of Lahijan, 633 
Ahmad Beg NQr Kamal, vizier, 252 
Ahmad Gaffan, QazI, 164 
Ahmad, Khan, 333, 391-3, 613: 
arrest and imprisonment of, 186 
married to Maryam Sultan Begom, 339 
release and reinstatement of (1578), 186 
revolt of, 184-5 
ruler of eastern Gllan, 182 
treachery of, 621-4 
Ahmad Kofrani, Mirza: 
flees to Kashan, 498 

superintendent of the royal workshops, 332 
vizier and business manager at Isfahan, 497 
Ahmad Mirza, Sultan, son of Shah Tahmasp, 198, 218, 285 
Ahmad Mirza, Sultan, son of Alqa$ Mirza, 116, 311 
Ahmad Pasha, beglerbeg, 919, 929, 939, 943 
Ahmad Pasha Jalall, 854-5 
Ahmad, Sultan, son of Sultan Bayazid, 67 
Ahmad I, Sultan, 1 127 
Ahmad Sultan Afsar, 89, 93, 95 
Ahmad Sultan Asayes-oglu, 511, 514 
Ahmad Sultan SamlQ, governor of Sistan, 162, 165 
Ahmad Sultan SQft-oglQ, 64, 1 15 

Ahmad Sultan Zu’l-Qadar, governor of I^r and Semnan, 579 
Ahmadi Beg, laSkar-nevls, 258 
Ahsan al-Tav&rlb, 33, 43, 49, 51, 62, 77, 106 
Akbar, Mogul emperor, 705, 723: 
accession of (1556), 154 
death of, 903 

embassy to Safavid court, 837-8 
gains control of Kandahar, 660-1 
Akbar Coiianl, I^ja Jalal al-Din, 1065, 1161, 1210 
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Akesqa, 351, 981-3: 

besieged by Ottomans. 350 
captured by Safavids, 1229 
recaptured by Safavids, 1284 
Ak^, 88 

Ala al-Din KarahrQdl, I^ja, monSi al-mamdlek, 263 

Ala al-Dowla Ra‘na§I, ruler of DezfQl, 159 

Ala al-Dowla 2u’l-Qadar, 47, 50-4, 71 

Ala al-Molk, Mir, 234 

AlamSah Begom, see I^allma Begom Aga 

Albestan, 50-3 

Aleppo, 47, 55 

Alexander Khan, son of Lavand Khan, 725, 838, 861: 
ruler of Kakhetia, 398-9 
slain by qezelbdS emirs, 871 

All b. AbQ TSleb, son-in-law of the Prophet, 2n, 13, 16, 56, 75, 317-8 
All, iTaja Cias al-Din, known as Cias Kahra, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 
253, 254 

All Abd al-‘All, Shaikh, mojtahed, 231 
All ‘Adel Shah, ruler of BijapQr, 193 
AH Aqa, qdpHUlbdSl, 192 
•AH Beg. (dSnlglrbdSl, 171 

‘AH Beg Sultan, son of Sultan I;^oseyn Beg Samlu: 
governor of Herat and amir al-omard of Khorasan, 303 
promoted khan and honored by marriage alliance with Safavid 
house, 304 

‘AH Beg 2u’l-Qadar, 329, 332 

AH DowlatabadI, Mirza, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 841 

AH, iTsja, son of $adr al-Din, leader of Safavid Order, 26-8 

‘AH KalTfa SamlQ, Sultan, governor of QSyen, 436-7, 579, 629-30 

‘AH, Kar Kia, Mirza, 40-2 

AH Khan, 625: 

governor of western Gllan, 622 
refusal to pay taxes, 667 
revolt of, 670- 1 
‘AH Khan Beg Gorjl, 285 

‘AH Khan Beg Mow$ella Torkman, 329, 459, 468: 

ddrilga of the daftarkdna, 323 
‘AH Khan Gerayll, 686, 712, 721-2 
‘AH Khan, Mir, governor of Mazandardn, 359, 362 
‘AH Khan RamlQ, 475 

‘AH Khan Sadi TakkalQ, governor of Shiraz, 492 
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All Khan Sultan ABar: 
governor of Farah, 405 
killed by Carl rebels, 406 
All Mardan Khan, governor of Kandahar, 1262 
All MenSar, Seyk al-esldm at Isfahan, 245 
All, Mir Seyyed: 
haflb, 240 

mobtaseb al-mamdlek, 240 
All Mirza, Sultan, son of Shah Tahmasp, 217-8; 
blinded by Shah Esma'il II, 311 
marriage of, 1080 
All Pasha, 830-1: 
beglerbeg of Tabriz, 827 
death of, 1168 
house guest of Abbas I, 833 
All Pasha, governor of Mar'as, 171, 192 
All Pasha, Zanjlr-qlrcn, 888, 891 

All, Sultan All Padesah or Sultan All Mirza, 33, 34; leader of 
Safavid Order, 35-9 

All Sultan, governor of iCarazm, brother of Din Mohammad Khan, 
105, 173-5, 178, 180-1 

All Sultan Cagatay, governor of Sostar, 1 181 
All Sultan Pakmal TakkalQ, son of Vall Khan Takkalu, 456, 473 
All Sultan Qajar, Mirza, 285, 308 
All Sultan Tatl-oglu Zu’l-Qadar, 121, 154, 471 
All Sostail, Mir Seyyed, joint fodr, 231; son of the ;adr Mir 
Asadollah, 238 

Allqoll Beg, vizier of the qUrclS, 258 

Allqoll Beg Fath-oglQ OstajlQ, 429, 438, 448, 454, 457, 460, 

462-3, 467, 471, 473-4, 477, 483, 486, 489, 494-5, 505, 511: 
at loggerheads with Esma'ilqoll Khan SamlQ, 506-7 
becomes vakSl with absolute authority at Qazvin, 493 
dubbed qarddi (brother), 433 
executed, 513 
given Ray as fief, 478 

one of triumvirs dominating Sultan Ii^amza Mirza, 431-2 
raised higher in Hamza Mirza’s favor, 465 
rivalry with MorSedqolI Khan, 496, 498, 510 
strained relations with Esma'ilqoll Khan, 499-501 
‘Allqoll Beg GaramlllQ Sarnia, 597, 701, 809-10, 828, 891, 922, 

1018, 1029, 1037, 1044, 1104-5: 
death of, 1261 
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dlvdnbegl, 890 

Allqoll Khan SamlQ, 324, 344, 362, 376, 387, 406, 412, 414, 422, 

436, 438: 

appointed governor of Herat and married to Zeynab Begom, 316 
besieges Mashad, 378-9 
death of, 576 

defends citadel at Herat, 416 

disobeys orders to send Abbas Mlrza to Qazvin, 464-7 
elected paramount chief in Khorasan, 367 
gives Uzbegs excuse for invading Khorasan, 502-3 
heroic defense of Herat, 557-9 
states terms for settlement of dispute with court, 407 
terms of truce with Sultan Mohammad Shah, 421 
Allqoll Khan Zu’l-Qadar, beglerbeg of Fars, 411 
Allqoll Sultan Zu’l-Qadar, 549: 
governor of Qom, 497 
keeper of the seal, 551 

shuts gates of Qom against the triumvirs, 505 
Allahqoll Beg AlSar, governor of Kerman, appointed qurilball, 316 
Allahqoll Beg Qapama-oglQ Qajar, 635, 715, 850, 890: 
execution of, 1068-9 
qQrclb&Sl, 613 

Allahqoll Sultan Enjek-oglQ (EnjIk-oglQ), 186-7, 197, 285-7, 290, 
292: 

dismissed from governorship of Gllan, 188 
supporter of Ijfeydar Mlrza, 286 
AllahverdI Beg, mrgarbaSl, 720, 755, 762, 854-5, 887, 889, 905, 

922, 938, 940, 1201: 

abortive expedition to Baghdad, 839-40 

annexes Lar, 806-8 

campaign in Van region, 874-6 

conquers Bahrain, 803-5 

death of, 1083-4 

governor of Pars, 690 

governor of Kuh GllQya, 701 

khan, 754 

party to assassination of Morsedqoll Khan, 577 
promoted to sultan, 578 
punitive expedition against Kurds, 841 
qollar-aqOsi, 719 
Alma BolagI, battle of (1503), 46 
Alpa’ht(s), 1312: 
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principal emirs of, 226 

Alqas Mliza, son of Esma'il I, 74, 83, 100, 111: 
governor of SlrvSn, 115, 134 
rebellions of, 1 16-8, 120-4 
Alvand, mountain, 46, 58 
Alvand Dlv, 693, 695-6, 722, 772-3 
Alvand Khan ABar, 111 
Alvand, Mirza, 42, 44, 45 
Alyar Khan ImQr, 708, 767 
Amasya, 120, 960 
Amed, Ameda, see ^amld 
amJr USorb&Sl, 197, 381, 674; see Glossary 
amlr-e dlv&n, see Glossary 
amir al-omard, see Glossary 
Amol, 695, 697 
andarUn, see Glossary 
Andei^Qd, 28: 

besieged by Safavid forces, 811-4 
population transferred to Persian Iraq, 819 
Aq QoyQnlQ, 30: 

civil war between rival princes, 36-8 
Esma'il I’s campaigns against, 44-7 
weakened by dissension, 41 
Arab Iraq, 29, 93, 122: 

Esma'il I’s conquests of, 54-6 
Ottoman taxes on, 853 

'Arab Mobammad Sultan, atallq, 748-9, 797-8 
Arabian horses, 46, 90, 129, 142, 164, 192, 349, 723, 1094 
Aras, fort, 352 
Aras River, 18n, 37-8, 80n 
Aras Khan RQmlQ: 
amir al-omard of SlrvSn, 339 
captured by Ottomans and put to death, 354 
evacuates Slrv3n, 352-3 

Ardabil, 18-20, 22, 27-30, 32-3, 35, 38-40, 43, 80, 110: 
plague at (1573-4), 196 

shrine^ Abbas I donates Chinese prarcelain to, 955; Esma'il I 
buried at, 74; public works of 'Abbas I at, 536 
Tlmar meets I^ja All at, 27 
ArjiS, 114-5, 128 
Armenians, 861: 

forcible conversion of to Islam, 1181-2 
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moved from Julfa to Isfahan, 858-60 
artillery, 70, 89-90, 117, 119, 138, 451-3, 480, 697, 715, 809, 815, 
834-5, 843, 845, 902, 927, 937: 
capture of Ottoman, 897 
siege of Domdom, 997 
Portuguese, captured by Safavids, 1204 
artists, of the time of Shah Tahmasp, 270-4 
ArzenjSn, 43, 45, 68, 71, 121-2 
Asadollah Mar'aSi Sostarl, Mir, ^adr, 231, 450 
‘asasb&Sl, see Glossary 
ASkanbar, 118-9 
Askatl Khan Tatar, 194 
‘Askail Mlrza, governor of Kandahar, 161 
Aslams Khan Zu'l-Qadar, keeper of the seal, 474, 477, 499 
A$lan Sultan Areslu A^ar, Emir, 197, 200; khan, 285, 336-7 
Asraf: 

summer palace of ‘Abbas I, 537 
town of founded by ‘Abbas 1, 1065-6, 1211 
Astarabad, 85-6, 97, 176: 

history of in Safavid times, 765-8 
troubled situation at, 708 

astrologers, astrology, 1162, 1166, 1174, 1176, 1259, 1300, 1302 
‘ASOr Khan CeganI, governor of Marv, 1230 
‘AsOra, 89, 430, 817: 
causes postponement of NowrQz, 1037 
celebrated in Safavid camp at Erlvan, 846 
‘Ata Allah E$fahanl, Mlrza, vizier of Azerbaijan and Sirvan, 167 
Atabeg Khan, son of ManQ^ehr Khan, 1248 
avdraja-nevis, 254, 257-8; see Glossary 
Azerbaijan, 18n, 38, 43-4, 50, 61, 68, 83, 97, 101, 107, 110-1: 
disturbances in after death of Shah Esma‘il II, 347-9 
lost by qezelbdl after murder of I;;Iamza Mlrza, 493 
widespread pestilence in, 1243 
‘Adz Khan, Mir, 312-3 

Bab al-Abwab, see Darband 
Babor Mlrza, ?ahlr al-Din Mohammad, 64, 152: 
defeated at Cojdovan (1512), 66 
enters Samarkand, driven out by Uzbegs, 65 
Badenjan Sultan ROmlQ, 80 
Badl‘ al-Zaman Mlrza (Timurid), 59 

Badl‘ al-Zaman Mlrza (Safavid), son of Bahram Mlrza, 190, 220, 3-12 
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Badr Khan AfsSr, governor of AstarSbad, 579 

Badr Khan OstajlO, 100, 116, 118, 126, 138, 143, 163, 180-1 

BadrSn MoSa‘§a‘l, Seyyed Soja* al*Dln, 159 

Baghdad, 27, 47, 56, 82, 95, 113: 

abortive revolt by qezelbdl (1528-9), 158-9 
breakdown of Ottoman administration, 1218-20 
considered Safavid territory, 1266 
Ottoman account of operations at, 1275-80 
proclamation of names of Shi'ite Imams at, 55 
revolt of Ottoman officers, 1208-9 
siege and capture by Safavids, 1225-6 
Bagrat, ruler of BasT-AcQq and Dadian, 140-1 
Bahman LanjanI, Malek, 693-7, 698 
Bahrain; 

conquest by Safavids, 803-5 
occupied by Safavid troops, 1201 
Bahram MTrza, son of Esma'il I, 74, 96, 98, 100, 111-2, 114-5, 
120-1, 163, 182-3 

Bahram Mirza, son of Badl* al*Zaman Mirza, 220, 312 
Bakr the 1208-9, 1219, 1222-5 

BakQ, 58, 352: 

capture by Esma‘il I, 43-4 
uprising against Ottomans, 923-4 
Balk, 28, 65, 86, 108, 730-1, 816, 819, 934, 1078 
BanQ-ye ‘0?ma, 740-1, 783, 788-90 

BaqT Khan, 778-81, 801-2, 811, 815-6: v 

annexes Balk, 796-7 
ascends throne of Transoxania, 782 
death of, 878 

puts to death Uzbeg conspirators, 823-4 
sultan, 758 

Bank Beg Pornak, 47, 54-5 

Barkordar Beg Anis, 453, 769, 887, 897, 902, 994: 

commander in chief of artillery, 835 
Bargordar, Mirza (Khan-e ‘Alam), 1158-60, 1215-6 
Ba$ra, 113, 1299 
bast, see Glossary 
Bayandon, see Aq QoyQnlO 
Bayat(s), qezelbdS tribe, 1311-2: 
fined by Shah Abbas, 646 
granted tax relief, 627 
principal emirs of, 226 
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BSyadd II (1481-1512), Ottoman Sultan, 62: 
death of (1512), 67 
terminates Zu’l-Qadar dynasty, 53 
Bayazld, son of Sultan Siilayman; 
plots against Shah Tahmasp, 171-2 
put to death (1562), 172 
rebels against Sultan Siilayman, 166-72 
Baybord, 42, 120-2 
BaybordlQ, .1312 

Baysonqor b. Sultan Ya'qflb, 36-8 
beg, see Glossary 
beglerbeg, see Glossary 
Bektas Khan AKar, 595-6, 599-600: 
declares for Abbas Mirza at Kerman, 491 
governor of Kerman, 579 
seditious behavior of, 580-2 
Bektas Sultan Ostajlu, 762, 793, 795: 
death of, 1006 
khan, 818, 936 
Bestam, 60n, 86, 97, 100, 712 
Betlls, 110, 121, 126 

Beyram All Sultan CeganI, governor of Bestam, 712 

Beyram Khan Bahador, 161, 164 

Beyram Khan QaramanlQ, 49, 56, 65-6 

Blqord, 58, 132-4, 136 

Black Sheep Turkmans, see Qara QoyQnlQ 

bokdvol, 228; see Glossary 

Bokhara, 64, 66, 84, 87-8, 93, %-7, 101-2, 108-9, 1051 
Bolgar Kallfa, ballfat al-tolafd, 318-9 

Bonyad Khan Zu’l-Qadar, appointed governor of Shiraz, 607 
Bozcala (qezelbdS clan), 62 
Budaq Beg Qajar, 1054-6 

BQdaq Khan CeganI, 379, 427, 503, 591-2, 609, 753, 788, 796: 
governor of Esfara’In, 685 
governor of Ms^had, 752 
governor of KabQSan, 339 

guardian of Sultan l^asan Mirza and governor of MaShad, 579 
insurrection of in Khorasan, 584-5 
BQdaq Khan Qajar, 108, 1 15, 165 
BQdaq Sultan Qajar, governor of Sabzavar, 687 
BQrQn Sultan TakkalQ, 79: 
governor of MaShad, 85 
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CaKati»y(s), 49, 64-5, 103, 1314 
principal emirs of, 227 
Caldcran, battle of (1514), 67-72 
cdlejlbdSJ, 281; see Glossary 
calligraphers, under Shah Tahmasp, 266-70 
Capnl(s), principal emirs of, 227 
Caran^b, 78, 118 
carbt^bdSi, see Glossary 
carpets, 169 

casnlgfrbdSl, 171; see Glossary 
CeganI (Kurdish tribe), 80 
CelebI Beg 'I'akkalri, mehmandSr, 369 
Cengizid(s), 84, 88, 95, 107 
ceramics, 955 

chief accountants, see mostowfT al-mamdlek 
chronogram, 36n, 75, 82 

Circassia, Circassian(s), 30, 32, 116-7, 284, 928 
coinage, 58 

CoWur-e Sa‘d, 80, 338, 931: 

administrative appointments in, 847 
subjugated by Ottomans, 425 
comptroller of finance: see mostowfl al-mamdlek 
Cossacks, see Qaz3q 
Hfipdnbegl, see Glossary 

Cnha Sultan Takkalu, 78-83, 88-90, 92. 1 10. 1 13 

Dada Beg '('ales, 39, 67 
Dada Kolafa Ostajlu, talTfat al-bolafd, 319 
Dagestan, 31, 352, 375, 928, 1009, 1128 
Damavand, 47, 773 
ddr al-esldm, 73; see Glossary 
Darband (Bab al-Abvab), 32, 58, 117, 374-5, 924-5 
Dargozin, Darjozln, 70, 113-4 
ddrdga, see Glossary: 
in Gllan, 634 
of Astarabad, 749 
of Isfahan, 335, 595 
of Lahtjan, 633 
of Qazvin, 310, 672, 829, 877 
of the daftarbdna, 323, 459, 616 
of the Turkmans, 178 
of Yazd, 491 
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Darv'is All K.alTfa, chief of Gerayll tribe, 712 
Darv'Ts Mobammad Khan, ruler of SakkI, 134, 138-9 
DarvTs Mobammad Khan RQmlQ, 379, 407, 409, 638-9, 689: 
governor of Gllan, 640 
governor of Nishapur, 627 
Da ’ud Beg, 1128: 
revolt of, 1 104 
vakil of Loarsab, 1092 

Da’ud Khan, governor of Tiflis under Shah Tahmasp, 149 
Da’ud Khan, son of AllahverdT Khan, 1285-6: 

governor general of Qarabag, 1289 
Da 'fid Pasha, beglerbeg of Qarabag and governor of Ganja, 848 
Davar Bak-s (Sultan BolagI), 1290-3 
davatdar, 260; see Glossary 
Deccan, 1079, 1098 
Denglz Beg RumlQ, 1074-5 
Dezffil, 27, 57, 113, 159 

Diar Bakr, 30, 43, 45, 47, 50, 52, 68, 71, 81, 114, 121: 
annexed by Esma'il 1, 51 
Ottoman annexation of, 72 
Dldlfal, 881-5 

Din Mohammad Khan, 173-4 
Din Mohammad Khan, see Yatim Sultan 
Div Sultan RilmlQ, 77-81, 251 
dlvdn-e a' Id, dJvdn-e 'dll, see Glossary 
dlvdnbegl, see Glossary 
dlvdnbdna, 82; see Glossary 
Domdom: 
capture of, 1010-15 
description of, 995-6 
fortress of, 990 
siege of, 996-1002 

Dowlat Gcray, son of Askar! Khan Tatar, 194 
dowlatbdna, 82; see Glossary 
Dowlatyar Siah-man$ur, 471-2, 614-5 
DfirmlS Khan SamlO, 50, 68, 72-3, 84-5, 152 
Dustom Bahndor, 703-5 

Ebn I;;Ioscyn Khan, Mir, son of Mir I;^oseyn Sultan FlrQz-jang, 
governor of Saraks, 560, 716, 788, 794, 818, 1129 
Ebrahim ‘Adelsah, ruler of BljapOr, 1172, 1289, 1293 
Ebrahim HamadanI, Mirza, 239, 1130 
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Ebrahim Khan Torkman, 390, 424: 
ambassador at Istanbul, 391 
d&rUga of Isfahan, 501 

Ebrahim Khan Yakan OstajlQ, 339, 416, 434-6, 503, 560 
Ebrahim Khan 2u’l-Qadar, 116; governor of Shiraz, 122, 123, 159 
Ebrahim Mirza, Sultan, son of Bahram Mirza, 175, 190, 198, 220, 

285, 287, 290, 293, 306, 308-9: 
murdered by Shah Esma'il II, 310-11 
welcomes Esma'il Mirza, 296 
Ebrahim Pasha, grand vizier, 110-1, 113, 115 

Ebrahim, Shaikh (known as Shaikh Shah), son of Farrokyasar, 43, 58, 
64, 73 

Ebrahim Sultan OstajlQ, son of Yakan Sahqoll, governor of Qazvin, 
306 

Ebrahim, Sultan, brother of Shah Esma'il I, 33, 40 
Ebrahim Sultan Mow$ellu, governor of Baghdad, 158 
Ebrahim Sultan 2Sad-oglu, 185 

Ebrahim, Sultan Shaikh, son of l^ja 'All, leader of Safavid Order, 

28, 33 

Egypt, 47, 53, 64 
Elyas CaOslQ, Baba, 69-70 

Elyas Kallfa QaradaglQ, governor of Qaraja-dag, 1024 
'Emad, QazI, nSzer-e boydtdt, 256 

Emamqoll Khan, son of Allahverdl Khan, 988, 1012, 1029, 1120, 

1123, 1171, 1267: 

captures Portuguese fort on Qesm, 1202 

governor of Fars, 1084 , '• 

governor of Lar, 1010 

leads expedition to Ba$ra, 1299 

Emamqoll Khan Qajar, 350, 352-3, 355, 389-90, 424, 460, 467-8: 
amir al-omard of Qarabag, 339 
death of, 555 
governor of Ganja, 316 
governor of Qarabag, 483 
Emamqoll Mirza, third son of Shah Abbas I, 1303: 
birth of, 825 

blinded by Abbas I, 1288 

Emamqoll Mirza, son of Shah Tahmasp, 217, 296; murdered by 
order of Esma'il II, 311 
Emamqoll Sultan, 1184, 1185: 
governor of Samarkand, 1039-40 
invasion of Khorasan, 1 145 
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khan, 1048-9 

overthrows his uncle, Vall Mobammad Khan, 1051-6 
revolt of, 1041-3 
emir, see Glossary 

Emir GOna Beg Qajar, 845, 847-8, 867-8, 912, 968, 970, 984, 1001, 
1022, 1121, 1229, 1248: 
beglerbeg of CokQr-e Sa‘d, 1076-7 
brings EilvSn under Safavid control, 930-4 
ddrUga of QazvTn, 829 
governor of Erl van, 843 
Emir Khan Colaq, 989-995, 1013, 1015 
Emir Khan Mow$ellu Torkman, 51, 61, 73, 75 
Emir Khan Torkman, 184, 190, 322-3, 326-8, 333, 335, 350, 352, 
375, 381, 410, 424, 428, 434: 

betrothed to Fatema Sultan Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 
374 

executed at Qahqaha, 434 
falls from power, 432 
governor of Tabriz, 338 
imprisoned at Qahqaha, 433 
married to Faiema Sultan Begom, 383-4 
retreats to Tabriz, 353 
slander campaign against, 429-30 
Emir Shah Malek, 634, 636-7 
Emir Sultan Rumlu, 101, 108, 177 
‘Enayatollah E$fahanl, Shah, joint $adr, 237-8, 308 
‘Enayatollah KuzanI E$fahanl, Mir, joint vizier, 252 
Englishmen, 1202-3 
‘Eraq-e Ajam, see Persian Iraq 
‘Eraq-e Arab, see Arab Iraq 
Erivan, 122, 125, 424: 
fortress repaired by 911 

rehabilitation of, 930-1 

siege: by Safavids, 834-6, 843-7; by Ottomans, 1 1 19-25 
Erzerum, 83, 120-2, 126-7, 1022-3: 
besieged by Ottomans, 1287 
qezelbdi regain control of, 985 
Esfandiar Khan, ruler of I^razm, 1198-9, 1210 
Esfara’In, 618, 681, 685 

Esbaq. Shaikh $afl al-Din, founder of Safavid Order: 
death of (1334), 25 

designates $adr al-Din MQsa as his successor, 25 
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early life, 20-24 

eSik-dq&sib&Si (of the Supreme dJvdn), see Glossary 
eSlk-dqdslbdil-ye haram, see Glossary 
Eskandar Beg MonSi: 

accompanies expedition to OrOmlya, 989-1002 
accompanies vizier to OrdQbad, 948-52 
appointed to the royal secretariat, 628 
autobiography, 2-4 
evaluates his own History, 544 
eyewitness of events at Baghdad, 1274 
in Sultan I;j[amza’s army, 472-3 
Eskandar Beg SsmlQ, 331, 339: 
governor of FaSanj and GorlSn, 376 
promoted to emir with title of iTos-kabar Khan, 332 
taken prisoner at battle of Curian, 416 
Eskandar Khan Afsar, governor of KQh GllQya, 404 
Eskandar Pasha, governor of Erzerum, 83, 124-5, 127, 142, 167 
Eslam Beg SamlQ, 691, 706 

Esma'il I, Shah (reign, 1501-24), son of ^eydar, 33, 34, 36, 72, 75, 84: 
annexes Ears, 47; Diar Bakr, 51 

appoints royal princes to governorship of Khorasan, 73 
ascends throne at Tabriz, 44 

campaigns: against Aq QoyQnlfl, 44-7; against Kurds, 49-50; 
against 2u’l-Qadars, 50- 1 

captures: BakQ, 43-4; BakQ and Darband, 58; fort Osta, 48; SoStar 
and Dezful, 57 ; 

conquests: Arab Iraq, 54-6; Khorasan, 58-63 
death of (1524), 74 

defeated by Ottomans at Calderan (1514), 67-71 

defeats: Alvand at SarQr, 44; SlrvanSah, 43; Uzbegs at Marv, 62 

designated leader of Safavid Order, 39 

escapes from Ardabil, 40-2 

expedition to Rast, 50 

expeditionary force in Transoxania defeated, 66 
lays siege to Marv, 61 

pilgrimage to Karbala, Najaf, and Samarra, 56 
f>oetry of, 74 

promulgation of Egna ASarl Shi'ism, 45 

receives fealty of local rulers of Mazandaran, 64 

rendezvous with Sufis at Arzenjan, 43 

returns to Ardabil (1500) and makes bid for power, 42-3 

sack of '{'abas, 49 
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second expedition to Khorasan, 67 
sends troops to aid Babor Mlrza, 65 
siege of Yazd, 49 

single combat with Malqoc-oglu, 68 
subjugation of the M(^a‘§a‘ Arabs, 56 
suppression of Colavl revolt, 47-9 
truce with Uzbeg rulers of Transoxania, 64 
visits shrine at Mashad, 60 

Esma'il Ih Shah (reign, 1576-7), 117-8, 120-2, 126, 129, 197, 325: 
accession, 294-7 

administrative appointments, 316 

appointed governor of Sirvan, 135 

arranges murder of royal princes, 305r6, 309-15 

coinage, 324 

coronation, 307-8 

displays Sunni proclivities, 317-24 

dispute regarding succession to, 328-9 

early life, 213-4 

holds wake for Shah Tahmasp, 307 
impersonators, 401-6 
maladministration, 308-9 
marriage, 214 
murder, 325-7 

orders massacre of Sufis, 310 
overthrows yoseynqoll K.olafa, 298-301 
supporters, 198 

Esma'ilqoll Beg Samlu, son of Vail Kallfa, 387, 409, 416, 421, 449, 
464, 468, 470-1, 475, 477-8, 484, 486, 489, 494-6, 498, 499- 
501, 505: 

at loggerheads with Allqoll Khan Ostajlu, 499-501, 506-7 
boon companion of Sultan ^amza Mlrza, 381 
deceived by Morscdqoll Khan, 508-9 
dubbed yolddS (comrade), 433 
executed, 513 

governor of Qazvin and tova^lb&Sl, promoted to khan, 382 
guardian of Ijlamza Mlrza’s son Esma'il Mlrza, 467 
one of triumvirs dominating Sultan I;;Iamza Mlrza, 431-2 
Esma'il Khan AlplQ ABar, 608: 

governor of: Farah, 810; KazerQn, 677 
Esma'il Mlrza, son of ^eydar, 33 
Esma'il Mlrza, son of 'Abbas I: 
birth of, 799 
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death of (1613), 1083 

Esma*il Mlrza, son of Sultan ^amza MlrzS, 467 

E^n^ Asarl, see Shi' ism 

EsperlQ, 1311 

E§iakr, 34-5, 37. 332, 609 

e*temdd aUdowla, see Glossary 

Eyba Sultan, 36, 38 

Farah, 93, 95, 102, 405 

Faralulbad, 537, 1065, 1093, 1161, 1211: 

Abbas I constructs palace at, 1059-61 
Farhad Aqa, governor of Isfahan on behalf of I;iamza Mlrza, 493-4, 497 
Farhad Khan Qaramanlu, 603, 667, 683. 722, 744-5, 748-9. 752-5: 
campaigns in Gllan, 622-4, 635-7 
disgrace and execution of, 761-2 
ends qezelbdS revolt at Kerman, 611 
given full powers in Khorasan, 681 
governor of: Azerbaijan, 628, eastern Gilan, 636, Fars, 674, 
western Gllan, 690 

in joint command of expedition to Kuzestan, 675-8 
leads expedition to Khorasan, 617-8 
opposes pursuit of Uzbegs, 685 

placed in command of operations in Mazandaran, 693-8 
suppresses revolt in Gllan, 670-2 
Farhad Pasha, 593: 
commander of Ottoman army, 424 
occupation of Qarabag by, 582-3 
proposes peace negotiations, 481-3 
FaildOn, Kia, 624, 635, 670, 672 
farmdn, see Glossary 
Farrokyasar b. Sultan Kalll, 32, 43 
Farrokzad Beg QaradaglQ: 
esJk-dqdsf, 130 
eifk-dqdsibdsl, 199 
Fars, 45-6, 78, 122: 
annexed by Esma'il I, 47 
declares for Abbas Mirza, 493 
Faruq Sultan Ostajlu, 79-81 
Faiema, daughter of Shaikh Zahed, 23, 25 
Faiema Sultan Kanom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 219: 
death of, 425 

marries Emir Sultan Torkman, 374, 383-4 



fatbn&ma, 63, 93; see Glossary 
Fatbollah, Mlrza, mostowjl-ye qUrildn, 258 
fatvd, see Glossary 

Fazlollah Arab, Shaikh, martyred by the Uzbegs, 250 
Feyzollah, Mir, vizier of the goldms, 1035 
FirQzkQh, 47-8, 86 

Firuzsah Zarrinkolah, Emir, 17, governor of Ardabil, 18 
Fotuliidt-e AmJni, 23, 25, 30, 33, 50 

Ganj All Khan Zig, 754-5, 874, 922, 996, 1029, 1120, 1123: 
expedition to Klj and Makran, 1073-4 
governor of: Kandahar, 1199; Kerman, 810 
obituary notice, 1261-2 
Ganja, 901, 905-7 
Garjestan, 101, 103, 155, 898, 1067 
see Glossary 

GazI Beg Kord, 827, 832, governor of (Toy and Salmas, 833 
Gazi Beg Zu’l-Qadar, 315, 324, 331, 332 
GazI Geray, 374-5, 387, 398: 
capturtxl and imprisoned at AlamQt, 399 
death of, 974-6 

Gazi Khan TakkalQ, 83, 96. 98-9, 102, 112, 113 
Gelesen-gcircsen, fort, 138, 139 
Genghis Khan, 84, 89 
Georgia. 19. 116, 139-40, 706: 
division of by Treaty of Amasya, 1082 
events in, 981 

princes of enter Safavid service, 854 
Georgians, 73, 882-3: 
customs, 902 

dissensions among rival leaders, 1284-5 
feud with Qazaqs, 1066 
further revolts of, 1248-50 
invasion of Azerbaijan by, 19 
massacre of by Qarcaqay Khan, 1243 
punitive expedition against, 1137 
revolt against KOstandll Khan, 879-86 
send hostages to Safavid court, 400 
thirty thousand taken prisoner by qezelbdi, 1089 
transferred to FarabSbad, 1129 
gerek-yardqdn, see Glossary 
Geyb Beg OsiajlQ, Emir, 187, Sultan 190 
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Malck £$[ahiin1, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 254 
GTlnn, 18. 22, 24, 34. 64, 67. 79-81: 

author’s opinion of inhabitants of, 668 
continuing feuds between rival princes, 391-7 
Esma’il I hiding in, 40-2 
further revolts in, 689-90 
incorporation into Safavid empire, 182-8 
opposed to qezelbdS rule, 396-7 
revolt of, 634-7 
subjugation by Abbas I, 621-5 
uprising of pscudo-MahdT in, 1174 
Gojdovan, 66, 67 
Gokca Deniz, 43, 80n, 912 
Gdkca Sultan Qajar, 116-7, 120, 122, 135 
^oldm, see Glossary 
Golestan, fortress, 43-4, 116-7, 133, 137 
Gorgin Khan, son of Levan, 148 

Ciorgln Khan, son of Simon (Sama’Qn Khan), 839, 910, 1089 
Gorgin Mirza, son of Alexander, 870 
Gorl. 147, 352 

Gowhar Sultan Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 218 
guilds. 196, 1037 
Gorian, 86, 414ff 

IJabTb al-STar, 30, 40. 43, 50-1, 56. 59, 65, 210, 242 
yafc< Ahmad Pasha, 1219-20, 1225, 1251, 1254, 1258, 1265, 1270: 
abandons siege of Baghdad (1626), 1271 
governor of Baghdad, 1209 
grand vizier, 1236 

I.lajjl Mohammad Khan ((.iiijem Khan), 181, 617, 625, 637, 646, 685, 
698-9, 748-9. 764, 787 

l.lajjl Sultan Kiitv3l, ^gatSy emir, 157, 416 
I-.lalTma Begom Aga, 31, 35 
hama-sdla, llAn, 1142; see Glossary 
HamadSn, 45-6, 49, 58, 67, 68, 82. 120, 122, 583 
I;;IamTd, Qara, town in DlSr Bakr, 51-2, 72 
^amza Beg j2im11lQ, 597-8 
Ij^amza Khan, Emir, 615-6 

I;^amza Mirza, Sultan, son of Sultan Mohammad Shah, 350, 373, 384, 
410, 412, 417, 419: 

acknowledged as heir-apparent, 372 

agrees to send son to Istanbul as hostage, 482-3 
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allocates offices and fiefs to supporters, 478-9 

appointed vakll-e dlv&n-e a'ld, 338 

approves terms of truce with Khorasan emirs, 421 

assumes command of Safavid operations in Azerbaijan, 353ff 

behavior of, 428, 438 

betrothed to daughter of the vizier, 409 

breaks with Emir Khan Torkman, 432 

buried at Ardabil, 484 

divorces daughter of MlrzS Salman, 420 

dominated by triumvirate of favorites, 431-2 

evacuates Tabriz, 481 

executes rebel qalandar, 405 

made governor of Isfahan by Sultan Mohammad Shah, 335 
marches against and defeats rebel Turkman-Takkalfi faction, 468- 
479 

mobilizes royal army against Ottomans, 439 
murder of, 483-7 

negotiates with rebel Turkman-Takkalu faction, 456-67 
protects his favorites from mutineers, 464-5 
resumes siege of citadel at Tabriz, 479-80 
Shah Esma'il II plans murder of, 324-5 
usurps conduct of state affairs, 466 
wins local victories against Ottomans, 445-9 
Ijjlamza Sultan Osiajltl, Emir, 355, 373, 377, 379 
I.lamza Sultan 'I'ales, 285, khan, 549 
fjaram, see Glossary 

Hasan Aqa, chief taster to Sultan Sulaym3n, 171-2, 192 
I.lasan Beg, Abui-Na$r, known as Ozun I.lasan: 
marries daughter to I.Ieydar, 31 

welcomes Joneyd and gives sister in marriage to him, 30 
I;;lasan Beg yalvScl-oglQ, 325-7 

IJasan Beg ROmlri, author of the Afjisan al-Tavarlh, 39, 43, 51, 71, 77, 
164 

I.lasan Dil'Od K<idem Astarilbadl, Shaikh, sar-keilk of the attendants 
at the Mashad shrine, 250 

I;lasan Khan, son of Abd al-La|Tf Beg, governor of KQh GllQya, 608, 
677 

I.lasan Khan OstajlO, 874, 959, 992-3, 998, 1000-1, 1011, 1029, 1118, 
1120: 

governor of Hamadiln, 840 
obituary notice, 1262 

Ii^asan Khan SamlO, governor-general of Khorasan, 1 163 
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^asan MTrz3, son of I;^cydar, 33 

IJasan Mirza. Sultan, son of Sultan Mobammad Shah, 208: 
conspiracy to place him on throne, 322-3 
murdered by Shah Esma'il II, 312-5 
I^asan Mirza, Sultan, son of Shah Abbas I, 576 
Ij^asan Pasha, governor of Mosul, 1225, 1228 
I:Iasan Pasha, beglerbeg of Erzerum, 1139, 1154 
yatem Beg OrdQbadI, 628, 754, 759, 828, 967, 969-70, 972, 1034: 
biography of, 915-6, 948-52 
death of, 1012 

entertains Abbas I at Ordabad, 917-8 

in joint command of expedition to K.azestan, 675-8 

mostowfl al-mamdlek, 612 

takes charge of the siege of Domdom, 993-1002 

vizier, 613 

vizier at Kerman, 596 
yav.za, 56-7, 403, 700, 1174 

I;;Iedayatollah Ma'mQrl, Mir, mostowfl al-baqdyd, 255 
Helall, Mowlana, 94-5 

Herat, 60, 63, 65, 75, 84-8, 95, 103-5, 109, 190: 
recovered by Shah Tahmasp, 96 
relief of by Shah Tahmasp, 101, 108 
ruled by Obeyd Khan (1536-7), 107 
Safavid rule restored, 764 
Sam Mlrza appointed governor of, 102 
siege of by AMollah Khan, 500 

siege of by Uzbegs (1550-1), 155-6 . '• 

siege and capture of by ‘Obeyd Khan Uzbeg, 93-4, 97-101, 106 
slaughter of Shi'ites at, 559-60 
ye§ar-e Sadman, 63-6 
Ii^eydar Mlrza, son of Shah Tahmasp: 
assassination of, 283-9 
character of, 215 
supporters of, 197-8 

l;;Iey^r Mlrza, Sultan, younger son of Sultan ^amza Mlrza, 482, 707 
^eydar. Shaikh, governor of Maraga, 1016 
Ii^eydar^ Sultan, leader of Safavid Order, 31-5 
^eydar Sultan, Seybanid prince, 165, 174 
^eydar Sultan BegdllQ SamlQ, eStk-dqdslbdU-ye fjMfdm, 1 147 
^eydar Sultan CabQq Turkman, 198, 285, 291: 
joins pro-Esma‘il Mlrza faction, 287 
reappointed governor of Qom, 339 
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sent to Qahqaha to escort Esma'il Mlrz3 to Qazvin, 295 
Ijjleydar Sultan QQyla-I;^e$arla, 1257 
I^eyratl Astarabadi, 177-8 

Homayun Khan (also known as MahmQd Khan), son of Luarsah, 
339-40 

Homayun Mohammad, son of Bahor, 153: 
death of (1556), 154 
takes refuge in Iran, 160-66 
visits Ardahil shrine, 165-6 
HormOz, 58, 1181: 

conquest of hy Safavid and English forces (1622), 1202-4 
Portuguese occupation of, 1201-2 
I.loseyn, Ahu Ahdollah, al-, younger son of All, 16, 56 
yoseyn All Beg Alkasan-oglQ 2u’l-Qadar: 
killed hy Sultan I^lamza Mirza, 464-5 
a murderer of Mahd-e 'Olya, 371 
I^Ioseyn ‘AH Khan Ceganl: 
death of, 711 

dismissed from governorship of Hamadan, 691 
governor of Bcs|am, 711 

I.loseyn Beg Afsar, son of SevendQk Beg, qUr^b&Sl: 
governor of Sahzavar, 422 
hanged, 423 

yoseyn Beg Lala SamlQ, 33, 39-40, 51, 55-6, 58, 65, 68, 70, 95 
I.loseyn Beg Ostajlu, yQzbdSl, 197, 200-1, 285, 287, 289, 297, 329 
yoseyn Beg Samlu: 
murdered, 383 

vizier of Sultan yamza Mirza, 381 
yoseyn Beg Zu’l-Qadar, mehmdndSr, 1093 
yoseyn E$fahanl, Emir Qavam al-Dln, fadr, 230 
yoseyn Jahal ‘Amell, Mir Seyyed, mojtahed, 205, 233 
yoseyn Khan Ceganl, see yoseyn All Khan Ceganl 
yoseyn Khan Mo$aheh Ziad-oglQ Qajar, 610, 712, 768, 772, 796, 
847-50, 852 

yoseyn Khan Qajar, 794, 907 

yoseyn Khan SamlQ, 615, 712, 787, 793, 810, 936, 1065, 1067, 1161: 
beglerbeg of Khorasan, 1057 
death of, 1163 

governor of: Herat, 760; Qpm, 614 
yoseyn Khan SamlQ, Sultan, 81-3, 86-7, 89, 93-4, 101-2, 112-3, 316, 
329,333,355,366-7,421: 
governor of Qazvin, 339 
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guilty of extortion, 380 
murdered by his enemies, 383 
tov&mbiSl, 365 

^oseyn Khan SolvIzI, son of Man$0r Beg SoMzI, governor of 
Lorestan, 719, 721, 840, 853, 1142, 1171, 1181, 1224, 1256 
I;^oscyn Khan Sultan RQmlO, 118, 125 

I^oseyn Khan Sultan KcneslQ, daughter marries Shah Esma'il II, 306, 
348 

^oscyn Kia Colavl, Emir, 47-9 
I;^oseyn MTr Seyyed, mojtahed, 320, 509 

yoscyn Mlrza Bayqara, Abu’l-Cazl Sultan, Timurid ruler, 49, 58-9, 
63 

I;^oscyn Mlrza, Sultan, son of Bahram Mlrza, 154, 201, 220, 309 
Ij^oseyn SarOqT, tTaja, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 254 
I;loseyn, Shah Qcvam al-Dln, son of fadr Shah Taql al-Din Moham- 
mad E$fahanl: 
killed in battle, 477 
vizier to Tahmasp Mlrza, 470 

yoseyn SirazI, Mir Qavam al-Dln, vizier of Mahd-e ‘Olya, 371 
Ijloscyn Sultan Afsar, 302: 

governor of Farah, 405 
yoseynqoll Beg Qajar, 927, 1007 
I:Ioseynqoll Kolafa RQmlQ, 198, 200, 285-92, 297 
I^oscynqoll Sultan Fath-oglQ OstajlQ, governor of Ray, 505 
I;^oscynqoll Sultan SamlQ, 165, 335, 382: 
eSlk-dqdslb&Sl, 306 
murdered, 383 

imamzada, see Glossary 
‘Isa Khan, son of Gorgln Mlrza: 
appointed governor of Kakhetia by ‘Abbas I, 1087 
repudiated by Georgians, 1092 
‘Isa Khan, son of Lavand Khan: , 

at coronation of Shah Esma‘il II, 307 
married to daughter of Sam Mlrza, 339 
‘Isa Khan Safavl, son of Seyyed Beg, qUr^boSi, 1069, 1223, 1247, 

1302 

Isfahan, 38, 47, 68, 75, 78, 81, 82, 122, 977: 
abandoned by Sultan Mohammad Shah’s supporters, 501 
construction of Masjed-e Shah at, 1038-9 
designated kdffa land, 549, NowrQz festivities at, 977 
public works of Abbas I at, 536 
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remission of taxes at, 1073 
replanning of by Shah Abbas, 724-5 
under jurisdiction of l^amza Mirza, 335 
victories of Shah Abbas celebrated at, 947-8 
Istanbul, 83, 117, 1158 
Ivan IV, tsar of Russia, 194 

Jabal ‘Amel, 233, 247, 249 
jabbadar, see Glossary 

Jabbarqoll Beg Afsdr, qiirclb&Si of I;Iamza Mirza, 453-4 
Ja'far, Mir, mobtaseb al-mamdlek, 239 
Ja‘far Pasha, 451, 592: 

Ottoman commander at Tabriz, 447 
repulses qezelbdS attack, 480 
Ja'far SavajI, Mir, vizier, 251 

Ja'far Sultan AreslQ Afsar, governor of Sistan, 345-6 
JagIrlQ, 1312 
Jahdn-dra, 41, 69 
Jahangir, Mogul emperor, 1216: 
death of, 1289-90 

diplomatic relations with Iran, 1158, 1234 
disputed succession to, 1290-3 
Jahangir Khan, 898-9, 903, 934 
Jahangir, Malck, 679, 689, 715-6 
Jahangir Mirza, Aq QoyQnlu prince, 45 
jahansah, Mirza, Qara QoyQnlu ruler, 29, 30, 43 
Jalal Khan, son of Din Mohammad Khan, 342: 
death of, 344 
invades Khorasan, 343 
Jalalls, 960-7, 988-9, 992, 994: 
refuge in Iran, 967-73 
return to Anatolia, 1002-4 
Jam, battle of, 78-93, 103 
Jamal al-Din 'All, see 'All, Jamal al-Din 
Jamal al-Din AstarabadI, Mir, fadr, 230 
Jamsld Khan, 392: 
assassination of, 391 
grandson of Mo^affar Sultan, 184 

married Kadlja Sultan Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 218 
JamSid Sultan Donboll, governor of Marand, 832-3 
Jan FQlad (-oglQ), 963, 965 
Jan SirazI, Mowlana Mirza, 246. 319 
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jati Vafa Mlrza, 60, 62, 87 
Jam Beg Gcray, 1141, 1153-4 
Jam Beg Sultan, 64, 66, 89, 92, 100, 740 
Janissary/ Janissaries, 67-9, 114, 117, 136, 168: 
mutiny of, 1206-8 
traditions of, 857 
jarclbdSl, see Glossary 
Javad, 58, 354 

Jegal-oglQ, 445, 447-9, 588, 868, 875-6, 894-5, 898: 
abortive attack on Azerbaijan by, 858-61 
grand vizier, 856 

peace overtures rejected by Abbas I, 863-4 
jelowddrbdsi, 674; see Glossary 
jenn, 19, 60; see Glossary 
Jerusalem, 27-8 
John III of Portugal, 193 
Joneyd BagdadI, Shaikh, 21, 24 
Joneyd, Sultan, leader of Safavid Order, 29-30 

Kaaba, 14-5 
Kabud Gonbad, 111 
Kabul, 59, 64 

Kadam All Sultan Kanom, wife of Shah Tahmasp, mother of Sultan 
Moliammad Shah, 666 
tddembdsJ, 216; see Glossary 
Kadem Beg J ales, balifat al-kolafd, 39-40, 49, 56 
Kadlja Begom, 30-1 - 

Kadija Sultan Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 218-9 
Kaf, 103, 189 
Kaffa, 117 

kaftdn, 51; see Glossary 
Sdja, see Glossary 
l^aj^ Kalan Cagatay, 102, 108 
Kakhetia, province of Georgia: 
devastated by Abbas I, 1116 
further revolts in, 1242 
rehabilitated, 1177 
kaldntar, see Glossary 
Kalb All Beg Samlu, 1166 
bal7fa(s), 29, 1025; see Glossary 
Kail fa An$ar Qaradaglu, 286, 294-5: 
governor of Sirvan, 399 
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Warden of Qahqaha, 199 

Kali fa Sultan, Sultan al-‘01am3’l, vizier of the supreme dlv&n, 
1234-5, 1802 

tallfat al-holafa, 39, 49, 56, 299-301, 318, 1097, 1297; see Glossary 
Kalll Khan ABar, 328, 335, 337, 374, 385: 
confirmed as governor of KQh GTlOya, 339 
death of, 403 

KalTl Pasha, 1149, 1151, 1287; 
grand vizier, 1127 
rcopKins peace negotiations, 1155-8 
KalTl, Sultan, ruler of Sirvan, 30, 183 
Kalgoran, 19, 20 
Kalpus, 66, 88 

Kama! al-Din; Aqa, nd^r-e boyUtdt, 256 
Kamran KuhdomI, Mirza, 391-3 

Kamran, Mirza, son of Babor, 102, governor of Kandahar, 152, 
153, 161 

Kandahar, 59, 585, 864, 1182: 
besieged by Sam Mirza, 102 
captured by Tahmasp, 108 
conquest of by Safavids, 151-5 
history of, in Safavid times, 1191-4 
intrigues at, 653-63 

Kandan Aqa, motaferreqabdSl, 875-6, 946-7 
hdneqdh, 22, 24; see Glossary 

Kanes Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 219, 340, 606 

Karazm, ^8, 637, 698 

Karbala, 55-6, 1227, 1233 

Kartlia, province of Georgia, 1090 

Kashan, 122: 

fighting between rival qezelbdS groups, 434 
public works of Abbas I at, 537 
Turkman control of, 490 
see Glossary 
batlb, 240; .vee Glossary 
Ka?xmcyn, 56n, 1227, 1233 
Keka' Mofiammad, 1003-4 
Kcneslu(s), princifial emirs of, 226 
Kerman, 45, 59, 607-8 
kerqa, 24; see Glossary 

Kesken Qara Sultan, governor of Balg, 89, 103, 193 
Key Kosrow, Georgian ruler, 140; 142, 144 
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Keykosrow Beg Goijl, 465 
Keir CelebI, 105-6 
khan, see Glossary 
Khan-c ‘Alarn, see Barlfordar, MlrzS 
Khorasan, 34, 49, 64: 
earthquake in, 1167 

efforts by Abbas I to stabilize frontier of, 777-8 

Esma'il I’s conquest, 58-63 

Esma'il I’s second expedition, 67 

invasipn by Uzbegs, 342ff 

invasions by ‘Obeyd Khan Uzbeg, 78, 84-107 

overrun by Uzbegs, 588-91 

ravaged by Uzbegs, 66 

royal princes appointed to governorship of 73, 75 
Klj, 1073-4 
Kis, 138-9 

Kodaverdl, murderer of Sultan I;^amza Mlrza, 483-7 

KodSy Na?ar Bl, 782-4, 787-9, 796 

Kor, river, 18n, 141 

Kopek Sultan Ostajlu, 77-80 

Korram, Mlrza, see Shah Jahan 

iToS-kabar Khan, see Eskandar Beg SamlO 

Kdsa Safar, beglerbeg of Erzerum, 888, 891 

Kosrow Pasha, 172, 192, governor of Van, 347 

Kosrow Pasha, 1298-9 

kofba, 55, 58, 63, 67, 84, 1 16; see Glossary 

Ifoy, 49, 68, 118, 876 ■ 

Kabikla, 100 

Kiiciim Khan, Uzbeg chief, 78, 84, 88, 89-92, 96, 99 
Kuh Glluya, 401, 403-4, 677, 699 

Kurang (KQhrang), scheme to divert waters of, 1170-1, 1180 
Kurds, 128, 856, 897, 912, 946, 978-9, 1140-1, 1312-3; 
capture fortress of Domdom, 1106 
defeated by Mohammad Khan OstajlQ, 51 
insurrection of, 1252 
massacre of, 1015 
principal emirs of, 226-7 
punitive expedition against, 1067 
revolts, after death of Shah Esma'il II, 347-9 
KOstandll (Constantine) Mlrza, son of Alexander Khan, 838, 862: 
campaigns in Sirvan, 871 
defeated and killed by rebels, 879-86 
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designated amir al-omard of SlrvSn, 861 
hostage to Safavid court, 400 
kills his brother, 870 
K.Qzestan, 7, 45, 56 

Lahljan, 32n, 40-1, 185-6, 624 

lala, 73-5; see Glossary 

Lala Pasha, see Mo$tafa Pasha 

Lar, 58, 78, annexation of by Safavids, 805-8 

Lailjan, siege of, 697-8 

laSkar-nevls, 257; see Glossary 

Lavand Khan, 138, 140, ruler of Zagam and Gremi, 141 
Lezgis, 349, 354-6, 1129 
Lobb al-Tav&rlk, 43, 89 
Lor-e Kucek, 159, 642 
Lorestan, 56-7, 401-4, 616 
Lori, 908 
Lors, 1312-3: 
fines imposed on, 677-8 
tender obeisance to Abbas I, 719 
Lolfollah Meysl, Shaikh, 249, 1229-30 
Lotfollah SirazT, Mirza, vizier, 606, 610 
Laarsab, ruler of Kartlia, 140-1, 144-7, 148 
Loarsab Khan, son of Gorgin Khan, 1020, 1066: 
alliance against Safavids, 1081 
defection to Ottomans, 1083 
ruler of Kartlia, 910 
treachery of, 1091-2 
Lfiarsab Mirza, son of Simon, 400 

madad-e barj, see Glossary 

Mahd-e "Olya Kcyr al-Nesa Begom, mother of Sultan I^Iamza Mirza 
and Shah Abbas I, 208, 332-3, 361: 
attempts to summon Abbas Mirza to court, 364-7 
genealogy, 209 
in control of the state, 338ff 

mother of AbO 'f'^leb Mirza and Tahmasp Mirza, 213 
murder of by qezelbsi, 367-71 
patronage of Mazandaranis, 335, 359 
quarrels with qezelb&S, 356 
Mahdiqoll Beg Cagatay, 1038, 1077, 1 163 
MahdIqolT Beg Sadi Takkalfl, 492, governor of Shiraz, 493, 499 
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Mahdiqoll Beg SdinlO, son of Ii^oseynqoll Sultan, eilk-dqdsJbdJfl, 381 
Mahdiqoll Khan OstajlQ, son of Valad I;^asan Beg CaOslQ, 411 
Mahdiqoll Khan Samlu, 614, 676, 700: 
complaints against, 633 
eSlk-aqSslbSSi, 810 
governor of Gilan, 624 
MahmQd Amcri, Shaikh Sehab al-Dln, 21, 24 
Mahmud Khan SOft-oglu, governor of TorSiz, 339, 377, 588 
Mahmud, Malck: 
control of SlsUin, 345-6; 652-9 
death of, 659 

MahmQd Mirza, Seyyed, son of F.leydar, 33-4 
Mahmud Mirza, Sultan, son of Shah Tahmasp, 198, 217, 285, 299, 
murdered on orders of Shah Esma'il II, 311 
MahmQd Pasha, 959, 1076 

MahmQd SahrestanI £$fahanl, Mir Cias al-Din, mostowfl al- 
mamdlek, 254, 255 

MahmQd Sultan ABar, governor of Kerman, 316 
MahmQdabad, place in Sirvan, 43, 61 
majles-nevls, see Glossary 

MakdQm SatlB, Mirza, son of Mir Sarif SirazI, 318-20, 322-3: 
joint fadr, 237 

reappointed by Shah Esma'il II, 308 
subsequent career and death in exile, 329-30 
Makran, 94, 1073-4, 1180 
Malek Beg Joveynl, 1 12-3 

Malek Mirza, ruler of Klj and Makran, 1179 v 

Malqoc-oglQ, 69 
Mandall, 1256-7 
Man$Qr Beg Pornak, 35-6 

Man$ur, Seyyed, governor of Arabestan with rank of khan, 1181, 

1234 

Man$Qr SirazI, Emir Cias al>Dln, ^adr, 231 
MantaSa Sultan OstajlQ, 68, 79, 81, 97, 101, 133 
ManQcehr Beg: 
eSik-dqdslbdSl, 723 
returns from embassy to India, 837 
Maqi^Qd Beg, nd^r, 832 
Marand, 37, 118 
Mar'a^, 50, 53 
Mardin, 45, 72 

MardanqQb, fort in Georgia, 146 
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Marv, 58, 60, 67, 85, 95: 

Esma'il I lays siege to, 61 
Shi'ite kotba recited at, 795 

Maryam Sultan Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 219: 
death of, 1005 

married to Khan Ahmad GllanI, 339 
Mashad, 60, 85, 88, 93, 97, 101, 104, 107: 
shrine, 407, 752, 764, 800, 954-5, 1061 

Uzbegs: cscap>es sack by, 744; pillaged by, 561; siege by, 104-6 
MasTh GllanI, ifaja, vizier in Gllan, 624 
MasTs, 120, 126 
masnavl, see Glossary 

Mas'ud Jorbadcqanl, Mir, mostowfi al-mamdlek, 254 
Ma‘»um BegSafavI, 116, 129, 168, 175, 185-6, 190, 193, 253-4: 
lala of Sultan Ijleydar Mirza, 215 
vakil al-salfana, 214 
Ma‘$um Khan, Sultan, 478 
Milzandaran, 30, 62-4, 952: 
chaotic state of, 362 

construction of highway through, 1211-2 
development by Abbas I, 1060 
final pacification of, 772-3 
rival princes in, 358-9 
Shah Abbas I's visit to, 748 
subjugation of, 693-8 
Mazlnan, 93, 626 
Mecca, 28, 60, 691 
Medina, 16, 691 
mehm&nddr, see Glossary 

Mcljrab Khan Qajar, 665, 701, 762-3, 810-1, 952, 1005-6, 1043, 
1050, 1100, 1145: 
career and death of, 1230 
governor of Mashad, 821 
meyddn, see Glossary 
Mir Fattah E$fahanl, 1119, 1128 
Mir Fattah II. 1253, 1259 
Mir Jalal al-Din Hasan $ala’l, 925, 929 
mlr-Sekdr, 228; see Glossary 
Mirak Div, 312-3 

Mir-e Miran Yazdl, son of Shah Ne'matollah, 232, 340, 595, 597, 
599-601,606 

Mirza ‘Alamiani, see Mohammad Saft', I^ja 
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Mirza Beg Abhail, vizier, 253 

Mlrza Khan, son of Da’Qd Khan, governor of Kartlia, 1113 

Mirza Khan, son of Sultan Morad, 359-61 

Mlrza Sa'Id, comptroller in chief, 1178 

Mobarak, Mir, ruler of Arabestan, 674-7, 700 

Mo'ezza Ebrahima SirazI, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 841, 866 

Mogul empire: 

exchange of ambassadors with, 1215-7 
Safavid ambassador sent to, 723 
Safavid relations with, 605-6, 705 
Mobammad (the Prophet), 13-6 
Mobammad III, Sultan: 
accession of (1595), 680, 689 
death of (1603), 837 

Mobammad AH TabrIzI, Mowlana, leyh al-eslam, 250 
Mobammad ‘Amell, Shaikh Baha al-Din, 954, 1189 
Mobammad Amin, Mlrza, son of Mlrmlran, fadr, 551 
Mobammad Astarabadi, Mir Kamal al-Din, warden of the Ma§had 
shrine, 238 

Mobammad Baqer-e Damad, 234-6 

Mobammad Baqer Haravl, iT^ja, comptroller of finance, 383 
Mobammad Baqer Mlrza, son of Sultan MabmQd Mlrza, murdered 
by orders of Shah Esma‘ii II, 311 
Mobammad Baqer Mlrza, son of Abbas I: 
conspiracy against Abbas I, 1096 
execution of, 1099-1100 
governor of Hamadan, 614 

Mobammad BaqI atdlJq, governor of Samarkand, 734-5, 737-9 
Mobammad Beg Begdilu SamlQ, 1012, 1070 
Mobammad Beg, sdrUq^bdlt, son of Aslams Beg, 577 
Mobammad Beg Tova^I-oglQ, master of the royal stables, 197 
Mobammad Ebrahim, Uzteg chief, 777, 783-5, 787-90, 796-7 
Mobammad E$fahanl, Mir Mo‘ezz al-Din, fadr, 231 
Mobammad E$fahanl, Shah TaqI al-Din, fadr, 231, 236 
Mobammad Geray Khan Tatar, 349, 374 
Mobammad Geray Khan, ruler of the Crimean Tartars, 1238 
Mobammad al-^afe?, 18-9 

Mobammad li^oseyn Abharl, Mlrza, 1150-1, 1156, 1158 
Mobammad ^oseyn, Mlrza, son of Mlrza Sokrollah, comptroller of 
finance, 470 

Mobammad ^oseyn Mlrza, son of Sultan l^oseyn Mlrza, 220, 
murdered by order of Shah Esma'il II, 311 
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Mo^iammad K.abl$l KermanI, Mir Sams al-Din, fadr, 338, 455 
Mobammad, l^ja Jalal al-Din, vizier, 251 
Mobammad Kallfa ABar, damga of Yazd, 491 
Mobammad Kali fa, Mir RafI* al-Din, fodr, 1261 
Mobammad Kamuna, Seyyed, 55-6, 69-70 
Mobammad KermanI, Mirza, acting vizier of Abbas Mlrza, 416 
Mobammad Khan CaoSlQ, governor of jam, 503 
Mobammad Khan Ijajjllar 2u’l-Qadar: 
governor of Astarated, 339 
governor of Sirvan, 357 

Mobammad Khan Mow^ellQ Torkman, 126, 346, 355, 368, 381, 387, 
417, 427, 434, 453, 456, 458, 473-4, 476, 478, 549: 
abducts Tahmasp Mlrza, 465 

attempts to negotiate a settlement in Khorasan, 406-7, 409 
governor of Kashan, 339 
guardian of Tahmasp Mlrza, 470 
life saved by IJamza Mlrza, 477 
Mobammad Khan OstajlQ, 43, 68, 70, 72: 
governor of Diar Bakr, 51 
victories over Kurds and Zu’I-Qadars, 51-3 
Mobammad Khan Saraf al-Din-oglQ TakkalQ, 82, 89, 108-9, 113, 155, 
162: 

governor of Baghdad, 159 
guardian of Esma'il Mlrza, 214 

guardian of Sultan Mobammad Mlrza and amir al-omard of 
Khorasan, 206 

receives Mogul emperor Homayun at Herat, 163 
Mobammad Khan, Seyyed, son of Seyyed Mobarak, governor of 
^avlza, 1234 

Mobammad Khan SibanI Uzbeg, 59-62 

Mobammad(I) Khan Tokmaq OstajlQ, governor of CofeOr-e Sa'd, 201, 
304, 308, 335, 338, 350-1, 353, 424, 438, 457, 460, 467: 
governor of Tabriz, 468 

Mobammad Khan Ziad-oglQ Qajar, 592-4, 907, 1022, 1105: 
beglerbeg of Qarabag, 555 
dismissal of, 1289 
governor of Ganja, 1068 

Mobammad Khan Zu’I-Qadar-oglQ, 80, 88, 97, 112-3 
Mobammad, Kia Jalal al-Din, 624, 627 
Mobammad Ma'mOrl, Mir, mostowfl al-baqdyd, 255 
Mobammad, Mir Cias al-Din, Mir-e Miran, sadr, 231 
Mobammad, Mlrza: 
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ap|3ointed vizier, 578 
arrest and execution of, 581 
Mohammad Mirza, Sultan, son of Abbas I, 1187 
Mohammad Mo’men Sultan, governor of SabzavSr, 686-7 
Mobammad Pasha, grand vizier, 114, 121, 130 
Mohammad Pasha, beglerbeg of Diar Bakr, 445-6 
Mohammad Pasha, 853, 957 
Mohammad Pasha, beglerbeg of Van, 1154, 1156 
Mohammad Pasha (Abaza Pasha), beglerbeg of Erzerum, 1235-6, 
1238-9, 1251, 1286-7, 1299 
Mohammad Pasha (Okilz Mohammad Pasha): 
appointed grand vizier, 1094 
dismissal of, 1127 

mobilizes army for invasion o£ Iran, 1119 
Mohammad Pasha Qalandar-oglu, 964-6, 968, 970, 980-1, 1002-4 
Mohammad Pasha TakkalQ (TakkalQ Pasha), beglerbeg of V3n, 1076, 
1139-41 

Mohammad Qanbar, 1208-9 

Mohammad Qofbsah, Sultan, ruler of Golconda, 1172, 1289, 1293 
Mohammad Reza Fedavl, iT^ja, vizier of Azerbaijan, 972, 1090-1, 

1174, 1212-3 

Mohammad Safl‘, l^ja (Mirza ‘Alamianl): 
career and death of, 1005-6 
vazlr-e koll of Khorasan, 900, 952 
Mohammad S3lch> 176-8 
Mohammad Sailf Beg CaOslu, 576, 594 

Mohammad Saru Solag OstajlQ, 429, 454, 462-3, 486, 494, 49iB, 501, 
510-11 

dubbed serd&S (confidant), 433 
executed, 514 

triumvir dominating Sultan f^amza Mirza, 431-2 
Moliammad Shah, Sultan, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp, 108-9, 190, 
317, 340-1, 370, 372, 384, 419, 480, 487, 506: 
abandoned by the emirs, 511 
accepts truce with Abbasid emirs, 422 
accession, 331-7 

administrative appointments, 338-40 

agrees to election of AbQ T^lcb Mirza as heir-apparent, 488-9 
attempts to reestablish authority in central and southern Iran, 
497-9 

besieges Tor bat, 413 

brings Abbas Mirza to court, 364-7 
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chosen king by the qeulbdS, 328-9 
considered unfit to rule, 197 
death of, 692 

defeats pro-Abbas emirs at battle of Gorian, 415-6 

early life of, 206-7 

fortunes decline, 494ff 

imprisoned at Ray, 557*; released, 582 

mobilizes army to crush revolt in Khorasan, 409- 1 1 

orders mobilization to meet Ottoman invasion, 350 

personally executes murderer of Ii^amza Mlrza, 485 

plans to destroy Pari Khan K^nom, 335 

proposes marriage alliance with Simon, ruler of Kartlia, 398 

reappointed governor-general of Khorasan (1556), 156 

relinquishes kingship to Abbas Mlrza, 513 

second campaign in Azerbaijan, 427-8 

sends negotiating team to Khorasan, 387 

Shah Esma‘il II arrests, 315; plans murder of, 324-5 

sons of, 208-13 

suspected of instigating Turkman coup, 466 
transfers Azerbaijan emirs to Khorasan, 373-4 
welcomes his son Abbas, 510 
Mohammad, Shaikh Baha al-Din, 247-9 
Mohammad, ,^oja‘ al-Din, son of Shah Esma'il II, 317, 325: 
birth of, 316 
claim to throne, 328 

Mohammad Sultan Bayat, 681, 684, 1035: 
death of, 1034 
governor of Nishapur, 752 

Mohammad Sultan Sams al-Dinlu (known as Dell Mohammad), 910 
1021, 1108, 1120, 1177 

Mohammad Tarka, iCaja Afzal al-Din, q&zl at Isfahan, 246 

Mohammad Timur Sultan, 64-5 

Mohammad YQsof AstarabadI, joint fodr, 231 

Mohammad YQsof NlSapQrl, Mir, monSf al-mam&lek, 408 

Mohammadqoll Beg ArabglrlQ, 706, 727-8, 813 

Mohammadqoll Kallfa 2u’l-Qadar, keeper of the seal, 285-6 

Mohammadqoll Qo(b§ah, ruler of Golconda, 1079 

mohrddr, see Glossary 

MohtaSam Ka§l, Mowlana, 274-6 

motitaseb, see Glossary 

mobfaseb al-mamSlek, see Glossary 

mojtahed, see Glossary 
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Mokil, tribe, 1016-9 
mohtdr al-salfana, see Glossary 
momayyez, see Glossary 
Mongols, 26 
mon.{J, see Glossary 
moqarrab, see Glossary 

Morad, Sultan, Aq QoyQnlQ prince, 45-6, 54-5 
Morad III, Sultan: 
accession of (1574), 131 
breaks Treaty of Amasya, 349 
death of (1595), 679-80 
Morad, Sultan, son of Sultan Abmad, 67 
Morad IV, Sultan, 1236 
Morad Beg Jahansahl, 47-8, 50 
Morad Khan sofracl OstajlQ, 197, 201 
Morad Mlrza, Sultan, Safavid prince, 165 
Morad Pasha, 614, 965, 966, 1002, 1021, 1034, 1057: 
beglerbeg of Qaraman, 445 
grand vizier, 958 

negotiations with Shah Abbas, 1026-32 
taken prisoner by Safavids, 446 
Morad Pasha, beglerbeg of Diar Bakr, 1254, 1258, 1260, 1274 
Morad Sultan Afsar, 102, 376 
Moray Beg Gorjl, 1242-3, 1245-8, 1284-5 
morSed, morSed-e kdmel, see Glossary 
Morsedqoll Sultan Jalayer, 792-3 

Morsedqoll Sultan Ostajlu, son of Yakan Ostajlu, 364-7, 406,';412-3: 
appoints himself vakil of Abbas MTrza and establishes hegemony 
in Khorasan, 438 
assassination of, 576-8 
assumes office of vakll-e dlvdn-e ‘all, 505 
captures Abbas Mlrza, 437 
conciliates Cagatay tribes, 427 
destroys enemies, 513-4 

diplomacy of, 503-5, 509-13; vis-a-vis the Iraq emirs, 495-6 

governor of Bakarz, 339; Sistan, 306 - 

holds absolute authority in state, 548 

march bn Qazvin, 500 

negotiates with AlTqolI Khan SamlQ, 435-6 

pardoned by Sultan Mohammad Shah, 414 

plot to kill, 551-5 

power in Khorasan, 388 
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seizes Mashad, 425-7 

Morte^aqoll Khan Pornak, 310, 343, 364-6, 378-9, 406, 412, 416, 

489: 

challenges Allqoll Khan SamlQ’s hegemony in Khorasan, 376-80 
death of, 501 

fealty to Abbas Mirza, 490 
governor of Astarabad, 422; Mashad, 316 
repels Uzbeg attack on Khorasan, 344 
M(^a‘sa‘, 56, 403 

Mosib Khan Saraf al-Din-oglu TakkalQ, 310, 314, 323, 334, 355, 369, 
381, 384, 389, 398, 427-8, 456-7, 473. 478: 
named vakil of Mohammad Khan Torkman, 470 
promoted to khan and appointed goverhor of Ray, 316 
reappointed governor of Ray, 339 
taken prisoner by I^amza Mlrza’s forces, 477 
mosref-e boyutat, see Glossary 
Mo^tafa I, Sultan: 
accession and deposition of, 1127 
peace negotiations with Safavids, 1143 
second reign of, 1207-8 

Mo$tafa ABar, Kaial, qurclb&Sl to I:;Iamza Mirza, 459 
Mo$|afa Beg Qazaqlar: 

appointed emir of Qazaq tribe by Abbas I, 1066 
execution of, 1097 

Mo$(afa Mirza, Sultan, son of Shah Tahmasp, 184, 197: 
career of, 216, 285, 287, 289, 297-8, 305 
murdered on orders of Shah Esma'il II, 306 
Mo;^(afa Pasha (Lala Pasha), 349, 351-2 
Mo$iafa Pasha: 

offers to surrender Baghdad, 958 
proclaimed governor at Baghdad, 957 
Mo^tafa Pasha, second vizier, 869, 891 
Mo$(afa Pasha EnjlllQ Cavos, 1076, 1093 
mostoxufl al-baqSyS, see Glossary 
mostowfJ-ye mill, see Glossary 
mostowfl al-mamttlek, see Glossary: 
dispute with vizier, 1174-6 
under Abbas I, 1321-2 
under Shah Tahmasp, 254-6 
mostowfl-ye qfiri^dn, see Glossary 
Mosul. 50. 113, 1228 
motaferreqab&Sl, see Glossary 
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motavallJ, see Glossary 

Mo^affar I;^oscyn Khan, son of Ebn l^oseyn Khan, governor of Saral^s, 
1130 

Mo^affar I^oscyn Mirza, son of Sultan I^Ioseyn Mlrz3, 220, 652-3, 
655-7, 659-60: 
death of, 662 
emigrates to India, 662 
Mo^affar MortazaT, Seyyed, 693-5 
Mo^affar Sultan, 79: 
executed by Shah Tahmasp, 183, 252 
ruler of western Gllan, 183 
transfers allegiance to Ottomans, 183 
MQs, 120-1, 126 

MQsa al-Ka;(em, seventh Shi'ite Imam, 16-7, 56 
MOsa, Sultan Sadr al-Dln, son of Shaikh Safi al-Din EshSq, 17, 20, 
24-5, leader of Safavid Order, 26 
musical instruments, 281-2 
musicians, of the time of Shah Tahmasp, 280-2 
musketeers, 638-9, 665, 667, 697, 728, 809, 815, 836, 845, 944, 

1044, 1119: 
of Bafq, 702, 843 
of Isfahan, 855, 1011 
of Khorasan and Bafq, 997 

Nadr Mohammad, governor of Balk, Andekud, 1039-40, 1049,' 

1185-6, 1204, 1237, 1281 
Najaf, 1227: 

Esma‘11 I’s pilgrimage to, 55-6 
events during Ottoman siege, 1272-4 
naqlbs of, 1294 

Safavid garrison at besieged by Ottomans, 1254 
Najafqoll Khan SamlO, 810, 818 
Nakcevan, 44, 129 
naqlb, see Glossary 
naqib al-noqabd, see Glossary 
Naq§bandl(s), 1055 
Nasaf, see QarSi 
Na^er, Seyyed, 1080, 1130, 1146 
Na$Qh Pasha, 1002, 1057: 
execution of, 1094 
negotiations with Abbas I, 1058-9 
NsGpar Sultan OstajlQ, guardian of Sultan Mo$tafa Mirza, 184, 190 
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niper-e boytUSt, see Glossary 
ndper-e daftar^dna-ye homdyUn, see Glossary 
Nehavand, 584, 691. 825-6 
Nc'matollah yclil, Mir, fadr, 230-1 

Ne'matollah Yazdl, Shah, son of MlrmlrSn-e Yazdl, 123-4, 218, 

219, 340 
Ncsa, 107, 173 
neSdn, see Glossary 

Nejam Shah, ruler of Ahmadabad (Deccan), 193, 1172, 1186 
Nishapur, 97, 100-1, 379, 408, 617: 
evacuated by the Uzbegs, 751 
shrine restored by Abbas I, 1064-5 
taken by the Uzbegs, 639 
NoqiavTs, heretical teachings of, 646-50 
Nozhat al-QplUb, 642 

Nur Mohammad Khan, son of Abu’l-Mohammad Khan, 591-2, 617, 
625, 637, 642, 646, 748, 753, 777, 787: 
death of, 1069 
installed at Marv, 763-4 

Oba, chief of the OklQ tribe, 178, 180-1 
‘Obeyd Khan Uzbeg: 
death of, 109 
genealogy of, 84, 108 
invasions of Khorasan, 78, 81, 84-107 
‘olamd (Shi'ite), 73: 
censured by Shah Esma'il II, 319 
debate with Sunni ‘olamd, 561-75 
during reign of Shah Tahmasp, 244-50 
Olama vSultan Takkalu, 83, 88-9, 97, 109, defection of to Ottomans, 
110, 113-5, 118, 120 
Olang-e Nesln, 101, 111 
‘Omar GazI Sultan, 176-7 
Ommat Beg QarasarlQ Kdsek-oglu: 

party to assassination of Morsedqoll Khan, 577 
promoted to khan, 578 

Ommat Beg Zu’l-Qadar, beglerbeg of Pars, 404, 413, 423, 458, 473: 
joins Turkman>TakkalQ faction, 456 
promoted to khan, 41 1 
slain by Afiars at Yazd, 477 
OrdQbad, 913, 987 

OrdQgdi Kahfa TakkalQ, 322-3,. 339, 354 
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'Osman II, Sultan: 
accession of (1618), 1127 
desire for peace with Safavids, 1169 
murder of by Janissaries, 1207 

‘Osman Pasha, 356, 374, 390, 399, 424, sacks Tabriz, 443, 444-6 
‘Osman Pasha, beglerbeg of Syria, 888, 891 
OstajlQs, 52-3, 78-80: 
alloted fiefs in western Gllan, 393 
decline of influence at court, 388 

pardoned by: Shah Esma'il II, 306; Shah Tahmasp, 81-2 
principal emirs of, 222-4 
purge of, 292-3, 302-5 
reprimanded by ‘Abbas I, 820-1, 1310 
Ottomans, 53-4: 

battle of Calderan, 67-71 

attacks on Iran resumed, 347ff, 582-4, 1104 

attempts to recover Baghdad, 1254-60, 1265-72 

conflicts with the Jalalls, 960-7 

defeat at battle of $Qftan (1605), 888-97 

embassy to Safavid court, 985-7 

encourage revolts in Georg;ia, 1247 

exchange of prisoners with, 614 

gain control of CokOr-e Sa‘d, 425 

murder of Safavid ambassadors by, 1287-8 

murdered by SlrvSnls, 944 

occupy SlrvSn, 399 

peace with ‘Abbas I, 612 . '' 

{seace negotiations with, 390-1 
prisoners sold into slavery, 820 
rout vanguard at Salmas, 1117-8 
terms of peace with, 1169 
OtQz-Ikl, tribes of Qarabag, 1068 
Owjan, 34, 45 
owtdd, see Glossary 
OzQn Ahmad Pasha, 839-40, 851-3 

p&deS&h, see Glossary 

Pahlevan Mohsen ‘^eqabadl, 1254, 1273-4 

Pari Khan KSnom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 198, 218, 274, 327-8: 
declares amnesty for political prisoners, 329 
falls from power, 298ff 
murdered, 337 
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plots murder of I^eydar Mlrzd, 283-9 
regent after death of Shah Esma'il II, 329-30 
rivalry with Mahd-e ‘Olya, 333-8 
rules state after death of I^eydar Mirza, 291 
Persian Iraq, 29, 45, 47, 49, 59, 78, 96, 101, 109, 122 
Peykar Sultan Igirml-ddrt, governor of Kakhetia with rank of 
khan, 1108, 1177, 1242, 1246, 1298 
Peykar Sultan Qajar, 398: 
death of, 399 

governor of Ganja and amir al-omard of Qarabag, 316 
murders Yusof Kallfa Ziad-oglQ, 316 
promoted to khan and appointed governor of Slrvan, 390 
physicians, under Shah Tahmasp, 263-6 • 

Plr Budaq Khan, governor of Tabriz, 876, 887, 970, 980, 997-8, 1118 
Pir G.eyb Khan Ostajlu, 449, 471, 473, 477, 494, 505: 
governor of: Hamadan, 478; T^rom, 468 
joins pro-'Abbas faction in Khorasan, 495 
Plr Mobammad Sultan (Khan), 738; Uzbeg ruler, 739, 777-82 
Plr(I) Sultan QazaqlQ, 896-7 

Plra Mohammad Khan OstajlQ, guardian of Emamqoll Mirza, 
296-7, 305-6, 326-8, 333, 335, 355, 360, 362, 384: 
death of, 388 

governor of: Gllan, 188; T^rom and Kalkal, 339 
Pin Beg InanlQ SamlQ: 
eStk-aq&slb&Sl to Sultan I:;Iamza Mirza, 383 
killed in action, 452 

Pirl Beg QQcIlQy, 197, governor of Ray, 201 
poets: 

of Qazvin, 279-80 

of the time of Shah Tahmasp, 274-80 
Pol-e Malan, 87, 107 
Pope, the, letter to Abbas I, 1305-7 
Portugal, Portuguese, 1181, 1201-2: 
embassy to Abbas, 856 
surrender of HormOz, 1203 

Qaban Khan, governor of OrOmlya, 1015 
qabaq-anddzl, 164; see Glossary 
Qa’en, earthquake at (1549-50), 194 

Qahqaha, Safavid state prison near the Aras River, 124, 186, 199, 
214, 290, 434, 446, 943, 946, 1023-5 
Qajars: 
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attempt to retain hold on Qarabag, 592-3 
defense of &rvan by, 389 
join Emir GQna Khan, 848 
principal emirs of, 225-6, 1311 
Qal'a-ye Lak, see 2ohab 
Qalan^r, 401-4 
Qalmaq (Kalmucks), 88 

Qamar al-Din, Emir, Oskuya seyyed of Tabriz, 229 
Qamcs OglSn, 97, 100 

Qanbar Beg Gozu-buyiikiu, 511, 843, 888, 925 
Qanbar Beg OstajlO, 719-20 
Qan$ub, Sultan, 47, 53n 

qapGclbdsl (Ottoman: qapijib&Sl\, see Glossary 
Qara-bayats, rewarded by Abbas I, 1035 
QarS Burak, 354-5 
QarS I;;Iasan CsuSlO: 

party to assassination of Morsedqoll Khan, 577 
promoted to khan, 578 
Qara I:^amTd, see I;;lamld 
Qara Sa‘Id, 968, 970, 1002, 1004 
QarS Yazlil, 960-3 
Qarabag, 36, 43, 58, 122, 592, 901: 
inhabitants transferred to Farab^bad, 1096 
occupied by Ottomans, 582 
Safavid expeditions to, 847-51 
QaracQq, royal stud at, 349, 1017, 1019 
QaradSglu, 1311 - 

QarSja Sultan TakkalQ, 78-9 

Qaicaqay Beg, 809-10, 832, 835-6, 843, 846, 875, 888-91, 922, 
938,940, 1009, 1115, 1138-40, 1152, 1157, 1242-3: 
defeats KaBl Pasha, 1153-5 
governor of Mashad, 1 166 

governor of Tabriz and amlr-al-omard of Azerbaijan, 1 158 
murdered by Georgians, 1246 
obituary, 1260 

promoted to khan and appointed sepahsdldr-e Irdn, 1 120 
Qarl Khan OfelQ, 768-9 
Qai?, 119-20, 931: 
captured by qezelbdi (1607), 932-3 
reoccupied by Ottomans, 350 
Qaisl, 65-6 

Qasem Beg, SarQ Q^plan (Yellow Panther), 51-2 
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Qasem-e Anvar, Seyyed, Safavid poet and propagandist, 26 
Qasem NatanzI, l^ja, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 254 
Qascm Sultan ImanlQ ABar, 959, 1142, governor of Mosul with rank 
of khan, 1229, 1239-41 
Qavama Mohammad E$fahanl, 1174, 1176: 
chief comptroller, 866 
quarrels with vizier, 1162 
Qaytmas Beg, 51-2 
Qazaqs (Cossacks), 88, 1312: 
revolt of; 734 

transferred from Qarabag to Pars, 1098 
untrustworthiness of, 1097 

Qazaq Khan Cerkes, governor of Sirvan, 1247, 1249-51, 1261, 1283 
Qazaq Khan TakkalQ, son of Mohammad Khan Saraf al-Din-oglQ 
TakkalD, 189-90 

Qazaqius, principal emirs of, 227 
qail-ye atidds, see Glossary 

QazT Jahan Seyft ^oseynl, vizier of Shah Tahmasp, 163, 251-2 
QazI Khan al-IJasanl, fodr, 408, 1058, 1076, 1125, 1127, 1188 
Qazi Khan Seyfl al*yoseynI, 1146 

q&ii-ye mo'askar, qdzl ‘askar, 234, 237, 332, 413; see Glossary 
QazT Sultan Torbatl, $cuir, 1 146 
Qazvin, 81, 122, 168: 

becomes capital of Safavid state (1552-3), 160 
coronation of Shah Esma'il II at, 307-8 
festivities at, 673-4 

inhabitants of: cholera among, 631; support for Abbas MTrza, 505; 

suspected of Sunni proclivities, 1111 
Noq(avIs active at, 647 

occupied by rebel Turkman-TakkalD faction, 468-9 
public works of Abbas I at, 536 
reception of Mogul ambassador at, 1 159-60 
Qellj Beg, governor of Astarabad, 725, 775 
Qepcaqs (Polovtsi), 88 
Qerqez (Kirghiz), 88 
Qe§m, 1181 

qezelbaS, 321-3, 372, 378, 424, 439, 441, 500, 507, 651, 664-5: 
abandonment of Gilan, 397 
Abbas I’s policies toward, 518 
civil war among (1526), 79-81 
defection to Ottomans, 453-4 
emirs under Abbas I, 1309-14 
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factionalism among: after accession of Shah Tahmasp, 77-8; after 
death of Shah Tahmasp, 283-92; in Khorasan, 584; under Sultan 
Mohammad Shah,. 341-2, 380-4 
leading emirs (1576), 222-8 
origin of name, 31 

rebellion in FSrs, Kerman, and Yazd, 595-602 
role in Abbasid revolt, 412 
role in loss of Azerbaijan, 351 
Qobad Khan, governor of Maraga, 1016-8 
Qobad Khan QSjar, 376: 

killed at battle of Curian, 416 
transfers allegiance to pro* Abbas faction, 379 
Qolbaba Goniiltas, Mir, 691, 706, 727, 729, 731, 734, 735-7 
Qoll Beg Afsar, 412, 417, 444: 
defection to Ottomans, 453-4 
governor of Kerman, 285 
joins conspiracy to murder Mahd-e ‘Olya, 368 
qurcTbdiJ, 334 
qollar-dqdsT, see Glossary 
Qom, 48, 66, 122 
Qoreys, BanQ, 14-6 
Qo(b al-Din, 19 

Qotb Shah, ruler of Golconda and IJeydarabad 193, 1 161 
QQc Kallfa, mohrddr, 184, 187 

QQr Korns Khan Samlu, 360, 362, 382, 387, 496, 504, 511, 552-3, 614 
QQr Korns Khan j^u'l-Qadar, director of the arsenal, 449 
qiircJs, 462-3; see Glossary 
qarcJbd.il, see Glossary 

Rabat*c Patian, battle of (1598), 755-60 

Rahmatollah PJSnamdz, 233-4 

Rased, Seyyed, governor of ‘Arabestan, 1130, 1173 

Ra§Id, Salah al-Din, 19 

Ra^lt, 40, 50, 79, 183, 391, 393, 396 

Ray, 48, 86, 111, 122, 478 

Razi, Mlrza, $adr of Iraq and Mazandaran, 953, 1147 
Rc>.aqol1 Beg, son of Pahlavan Shah ‘All, 703-5 
Re^aqoll Beg SamlQ, eSlk-dqdsJbdSJ, 452, 485-6, 511, 514 
Rostam, Malek, 56-7 
Rostam Mlrza, Aq QoyOnlQ prince, 36-8 

Rostam Mlrza, son of Sultan I;foseyn Mlrza, 220, 585, 652-3, 655, 

659: 
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attempt to seize control of Slst3n, 657-9 
emigration to India, 600, 663 
Rostam Mobammad Khan, 1043, 1057, 1067, 1077-9 
Rostam ROz-afzOn, Aqa, 62-3 
Rostamdar, 47-9, 713-7 
Rowiat al-^afd va KolOfat al-A^bdr, 15, 472 
RQmlOs, 80, principal emirs of, 224-5, 1311 
Russia, 73, 679, llM-1, 1281 

SabzavSr, 87, 93, 97, 100, 640: 
sacked by royal army, 423 
sacked by Uzbegs, 686 
^iadeql Beg Afsar, 271-2 
fadr(s), see Glossary: 

during reign of Shah Tahmasp, 230-2 
functions of, 230 
divisions of office, 308, 91 1 
under Abbas I, 1317-8 
§adr al-Din Khan Ostajlu, 176-7 

Sadr al-Din Khan SafavT, son of Ma‘$um Beg Safavl, 184, 190, 197, 
329: 

lala of Sultan I:;Icydar Mirza, 215 
a murderer of Mahd-c ‘Olya, 371 
Safi Geray, 374-5, 387, 398 

Saflqoll Khan, governor of Baghdad, 1224, 1226, 1253-5, 1258-9, 
1269-70 

^afvat al-^afd, 17-8, 20, 23 
Sahbanda Khan Pornak: 
beglerbeg of Azerbaijan, 1248-50, 1262 
death of, 1251 
governor of Tabriz, 1166 
fd/jeb-towjTh, see Glossary 
Sdhl-sevan, see Glossary 
SahTn Geray Khan, 1154, 1237-8 
Sdhndma, 69, 282 

Sahqoll Kallfa j!^u’l-Qadar, mohrddr, 108, 116, 123, 129, 138, 163, 
governor of Darabjerd, 499 
Sahqoll Kallfa, kalTfat al-bolafd, 1295 
Sahqoll Kolafa-yc ROmlO, 460-1 
Sahqoll Sultan ABar, 121, 190: 
governor of Jam, 379 
governor of Kerman, 165 
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Sahqoll Sultan Cam^gezek, 822 

Sahqoll Sultan Qaranja-c^lQ OstajlQ, S04, 373, 377, 379, 388-9, 

393, 395, 425 

Sahqoll Sultan Yakan OstajlQ, governor of CokQr-e Sa'd, 126: 
amfr al-omard of Khorasan (1566), 207 
guardian of Sultan Mohammad Mirza, 156, 207 
killed in purge of Ostajlus, 302-3 

Sahqoll Sultan Tabat-oglQ Zu’l-Qadar, governor of Kar and Semnan, 
339-40 

Sahrok, son of Sultan Farrok, SlrvanSah, 132, 134 
Sahrok Beg Tatl-oglQ Zu’l-Qadar, 355, 360-2, 375, 386, 409, 412-3, 
417, 420-1, 433, 451, 466: 
captured by Ottomans, 452 
governor of Sa’Qj Bolag, 339 
khan, 334 

released by Ottomans, 614 
released from jail and appointed mohrddr, 333 
Sahrok, Kur, 52-3 
Sahrok Sultan ABar, mohrddr, 65 
Sahvall Mirza, vizier, 549, 555 

Sahvall Sultan Tatl-oglQ Zu’l-Qadar, governor of Mashad, 216 
SahverdI Beg Yakan OstajlQ: 
executed, 411-3 

sent to Khorasan to negotiate with pro- Abbas emirs, 411 
SahverdI Kallfa SamlQ, son of Vail Kallfa SamlQ, governor of Hama- 
dan, 154, 434, 472, 494-5 

SahverdI Khan Abbasi, governor of Lor-e KQcek, 6J6, 638, 675: 
disloyalty of, 717-20 
revolt of in Lorestan, 643-6 
SahverdI Khan QaradaglQ, son of Kallfa-ye An$ar: 
defection to Ottomans, 621, 630 
treachery of, 1097 

SahverdI OstajlQ, Ka^al, 121, 165, 178 

SahverdI Sultan Tabat-oglQ Zu’l-Qadar, governor of Semnan, 504 
SahverdI Sultan Ziad-oglQ, governor of Qatabag, 116, 118, 126, 127, 
129, 143, 146-8 
Sakkl, 52, 122, 137-9 

Salamat Geray, chief of the Crimean Tartars, 975 
Salim Khan Sams al-DinlQ, governor of Lori, 1229, 1252 
Salim Mirza, see Jahangir 

Salman Khan OstajlQ, son of Shah All Mirza, 384, 411, 580, 1244: 
death of, 1234 
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defeated by Crimean Tartars, 387 
dJvSnbaSi, 410 

governor of: Qazvin, 1063; Ra§t, 393 

marries Sohra Banu K^anom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 219 
outmancuvered by Morsedqoll Khan OstajlQ, 425-7 
vizier, 1187 

Salman, Mirza, 293, 326-8, 334, 353-5, 360, 373, 410, 412, 416: 
betroths his daughter to ^amza Mirza, 409 
career and character of, 420 
leads expeditionary force to Sirvan, 374-5 
murdered by qezelbdi emirs, 417-20 
nd^er-e boyUtdt, 256 

negotiates settlement in Georgia, 399-400 
supports Turkman faction, 381 
vazSr-e divdn-e a‘ld, 315 
vizier, 257, 332, 338 

Salman Sultan DonbolT, sUbdSl, 980, 1118 
Salmas Khan Zu’l-Qadar, son of Sahrok Khan, mohrddr, 452, 471 
Sam Mirza, son of Shah Esma'il I, 73-4, 84, 113, 163: 
defeated by Kamran Mirza, 103 
governor of Herat, 102 
pardoned by Shah Tahmasp, 108 
siege of Kandahar, 102 
Sam Mirza, Abu’l-Na$r, son of $afl Mirza: 
acclaimed as Shah $afl (1629), 1304 
designated heir-apparent by Abbas I, 1300 
summoned from Isfahan, 1302 
Samaki, 32, 58, 133, 352, 354, 920: 

siege and capture of by qezelbdi, 921-3, 927-30, 937-41 
Samarkand, 64-5, 84, 96, 98, 108, 1053 
Samarra, 56, 1233 
Santa ’On Khan, see Simon 
Samhdl, see Glossary 

Samkal Sultan Cerkes, 198, 216, 283-4, 334-5: 
gives daughter in marriage to Esma'il II, 306 
governor of Sakki, 150, 336 
murder of, 337 

murderer of Sultan Soleyman Mirza, 306 
party to murder of I^eydar Mirza, 288-9 
SamlQs, 81-2, 85, 87, 90-1, 93, 102, 382: 
destruction of at Herat, 559 
principal emirs of, 222, 1309-10 
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Samd Khan QazSqIar, governor of Ai^esqa, 1284, 1297 
sanjaq-beys, see Glossary 
sar-keHk, see Glossary 

Sanjar MlrzS, son of Sultan I^oseyn Mirza, 220 

Sarbatd&r, see Glossary 

$arem, Sir, 49-50 

Sailf Pasha, 845-7 

SarQ All, mohrddr, 50 

SarQ Pira OstajlQ, qairdlbilSl, 68 

Sara Sultan Begdlla, warden of Shi'ite shrines in Arab Iraq, 1233 
SarOr 44, 80 

Sefal Sefaham, Ii^aklm, p>oet laureate of Abbas I, 1308 
Selim I, Sultan, 54: 
death of (1520), 72 

defeats Shah Esma'il I at battle of Calderan (1514), 67 
invades Iran, 68, 71 
Selim II, Sultan (reign, 1566-74), 131: 
defeats his rebel brother Bayazid, 167 
made heir-app>arent by Sultan Sulayman, 166 
Senan Beg, 130, 170, 190 
Senan Pasha, 68, 115, 390: 
commander in chief of Ottoman forces, 385 
invades Arab Iraq, 583 
replaced by Farhad Pasha, 424 
sepahsdldr, see Glossary 

Sevcndak Beg Afsar, qilrUlbdSl, 116, 122, 128, 138, 163, 214 
Sevinjuk Mohammad Sultan, governor of Tashkent, 84-5, 89, 93, 105 
Seyh al-esUtm, see Glossary 
Seykavands, tribe, 197: 
hostility to Sultan Mohammad Shah, 468 
principal emirs of, 227-8, 1309 
seyyeds, 25, 66; see Glossary: 

during reign of Shah Tahmasp, 229-44 
F>ersonal inviolability of, 907 

Seyyed Beg KamQna, grandson of Seyyed Mobammad KamQna, 1 16, 
158, 285, 329, 413, 460-1, 472, 498, 603: 
ddrOga of Isfahan, 497 
death on active service, 821 
keeper of the seal, 555 
Seyyed Satif, Mir, 69-70 

Shah All Dowlatabadi, Aqa, mostowfl al-mamdlek, 709 
Shah All Sultan OstajlQ, 86, 177-8 
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Shah Gad £$fahanl, Mir, mostawfl aUbaq&yd, 255, comptroller of 
finance, 306, 383 

Shah I^oseyn Beg, son of Zeynal Beg, Sarbatddr, 449 
Shah Jahan, Mogul emperor: 
embassy to Iran, 1198, 1237 
path to throne, 1291-3 

Shah KalTlollah, son of Mlrmlran-e Yazdl, 600-1, 606, 612: 

marries granddaughter of Shah Esma'il II, 340 
Shah Mohammad Ilajian, 732-3 
Shah Mo;(affar EnjQ, qdil ‘askar, 332 
Shah Na?ar Sultan Tiikell Cagatay, 1004, 1163 
Shaikh Shah, see Ebrahim, Shaikh 
Shaikh Shah, see Ebrahim, Sultan Shaikh* 

Shah Qobad, 82 

Shi'ism, Shi'ites, 31, 65, 67, 94, 677 
Shi'ite Imams, 45, 795 

Shiraz, 21, 46-7, 57-8, 78, 81, 89. 94, 113-4, 492 

si&da, see Glossary 

SiahpQs, 175-6 

Siavos, Amira, 622, 625, 669 

Sll-supur, tribe, 839 

Simon, son of Loarsab: 

brought to Qazvin for coronation of Shah Esma'il II, 307 
imprisoned at AlamOt, 150 
loyalty to Safavids, 352 

proposed marriage alliance with Safavids, 398 
revolts of, 148-50 
ruler of Kartlia, 148, 399, 582, 725 
Sir Beg MokrI, 1252-3 
Sir Khan Afgan, 160-1, 1299 
Slrajlb&Sl, see Glossary 

Sirvan, 30, 32-3, 37-8, 43-4, 58, 63, 115-8, 122: 
disorders in, 1 104 

incorporation into Safavid empire, 131-4 
inhabitants transferred to Farah^bad, 1096 
insecurity after death of Shah Esma’il II, 347-9 
invaded by Ottomans, 352 
Ottomans retain hold on, 388, 918-26, 1009 
overrun by Crimean Tartars, 374 
qezelbaS emirs allotted fiefs in, 385 
revolts in, 135-7 
SirvanSah, 37, 115 
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Sistan, 94. 344 
Sivas, 43, 120 

Sohra BanO KSnom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 384, 410: 
death of, 427 

marriage to Salman Khan, 219 
Soja‘ al-Din, Seyyed, ruler of I;^av1za, 402 
Sokrollah E$fahanl, Mirza: 
dismissed, 315 
momayyez, 255 
mostowfl al-mam&lek, 254-5 
vizier, 255, 306, 308-9 
Soleyman Bijan-oglQ, 32-4 

Solcyman Kahfa Torkman, governor of TOn, 379, 579 
Soleyman Mirza, Seyyed, son of ^eydar, 33-4 
Soleyman Mirza, Sultan, son of $hah Tahmasp, 198, '215-6, 283, 
298, 305: 

murdered on orders of Shah Esma'il II, 306 
SoUanlya, 25-6, 58, 79, 112 

SoHanom, daughter of MQsa Sultan Mow$ellQ Turkman, mother of 
Sultan Mohammad Shah and Shah Esma‘il II, 206, 213, 312-3, 
335 

soyHrgdl, see Glossary 
Spain, embassy from, 856, 1074 
Sufis, 26, 30, 33-5, 38, 41. 113: 
purge of, 1096-7 

rendezvous with Esma'il at Arzenjan, 43 
$aftanKalIfa RQmla, 100-1, 103-6 
fUflgarl, see Glossary 
SQlag yoscyn Takkalu, 316, 405, 455-6 
Siilayman, Sultan (reign, 1520-66), 72-3, 83, 101: 
invasions of Iran, 109-22, 124-31 
occupies Baghdad, 113 
occupies Tabriz, 119 
sultan, see Glossary 

Sultan BolagI, see Davar Baks, Sultan BolagI 

Soman, see ^e$ar-e Sadman 

Sunnis, 94, 1073 

SoStar, 47, 57 

Syria, 43, 47. 64 

Tabarak, 213, 612 
Tabarestan, see Mazandaran 
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tabarr&’l, see Glossary 
Xabarsaran, 32-3, 983-4 
Xabas, 49, 108 

Tabriz, 34, 37-8, 44-5, 58, 71, 78, 80, 111, 113, 117-8: 
attacked by Ottomans, 440, 442-3, 450 
construction of new fort, 1032-3 
famine, 375 

occupied by Sultan Siilayman, 119 
reoccupied by Safavids, 829-30, 832, 841 
siege of citadel by Ij^amza Mirza, 451-4 
threatened by Ottomans, 1028 
TSleS, qezelbdS tribe, 1312 

Tahmasp Mirza, son of Sultan Mohammad Shah, 468, 473: 
abducted by rebel Turkmans and Takkalus, 465 
imprisoned at Alamut, 479 
proclaimed heir-apparent by rebel faction, 469 
recaptured from rebels by I;^amza Mirza, 476 
Tahmasp, Shah (reign, 1524-76), 95, 110-3, 115-8, 120, 122, 124: 
accession of, 75-6 

appointed governor of Khorasan, 73 
artists of the time of, 270-4 
at battle of Jam, 87-93 
birth of, 75 

calligraphers of the time of, 266-70 
character and achievements, 203-5 
chief accountants during reign of, 254-6 
children, grandchildren, and nephews of, 206-21 
craft tax at Tabriz, waived, 441 
disputed succession to, 283-92 
eminent seyyeds during reign of, 241 
expedition to Khorasan, 99-101, 107 
factions during illness of, 197-202 
foreign ambassadors at court of, 191-4 
Georgian campaigns, 140-6 

gives sanctuary to Mogul emperor HomayQn, 160-6 
illness and death, 202-3 

interment of remains: at Ma^had, 324, 702-3; at Isfahan, 704; 
at Ardabil, 705 

miscellaneous civil seiVants under, 262-3 
musicians of the time of, 280-2 
overseers of the royal workshops under, 261-2 
pacifies KOzestan, 159 
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pardons OstajlQs, 81 
physicians under, 263-6 
poets of the time of, 274-80 
provincial viziers during reign of, 259-61 
puts down TakkalQ insurrection, 82 
recovers Herat, 96, 108 
regains control of affairs of state, 83 
staff of the royal secretariat under, 258-9 
subjugates Gllan, 184-8 

superintendents of the royal workshops under, 256-7 
takes field against dissident qezelbdS, 80 
theologians during reign of, 244-50 
transfers capital to QazvTn, 160 
visits Baghdad, 159 
viziers during reign of, 251-4 
'j'ahmaspqolT Beg ^mlQ, son of QQr l^oms Khan, 381 
'I'ahmaspqolT Beg AfSar: 
qapGct, 462 

slain by Sultan I^amza Mlrza, 465 
nrsihmQras, son of D3*Qd Khan, 883, 1033, 1104, 1247-8, 1284: 
alliance against Safavids, 1081 
defection to Ottomans, 1083 
flight of, 1 13-4 
governor of Kakhetia, 901-2 
rebellious behavior of, 927-8 

reop>ens negotiations with Shah Abbas I, 1285-6 
routs qezelbdS force, 1 108-09 
tdj, 31, 39, 55, 173; see Glossary 
TakkalQ(s), 78, 80, 86, 90, 98. 102: 
rebellion of, 81-2, 455-79 
principal emirs of, 226 
purge of by Abbas I, 707 
Tales, 80, 405 
Tales (qezelbdi tribe), 226 
TaleSa KQlI, 624, 635-6, 672-3 
TdrJb-e Akbarl, 162, 174 
Tdrib-e 'Alam-drd-ye ‘Abbdsl, 5-7, 76-7 
Tdrlk-e Jahdn-drd, 33, 137, 164, 209, 642 
Tarom, 50, 122 
Tashkent, 84, 88n, 92 

Tavakkol b. Esma'il, DarviS (known as Ebn Bazzaz), 17, 20 
Tavakkol Sultan Qazaq, 734, 778-80 
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TavSles, see 

Taxation, 204, 441, 1096: 
in Gllan, 63S 
reduction by Abbas I, 523 
remission by Abbas I, 1032, 1073 
remission during RamaiSn, 1111 
Terjan, 45, 121 
teyal, see Glossary 
Tiflis, 140, 149, 1021: 
occupied by Ottomans, 352 
surrenders to qezelbdi, 908- 10 
Timor, Timurids, 27-8, 59 

Timor Khan OstajlO, guardian of Badl' al-Zarndn Mirza, 220 
tov&mbdSl, see Glossary 

Transoxania, 27, 59, 61, 63-5, 84, 88, 92-3, 101: 
situation in, 1 184-5 
Uzbegs struggle for control of, 778-83 
tupcJb&Sl, see Glossary 
TOqat, 120, 960, 962 
Turkestan, 65, 84, 88, 95 
Turkman(s), qezelbdS tribe, 1311: 
principal emirs of, 224 
revolt of, 455-79 
Turkman(s), see Glossary 
tuSm&lbSSl, see Glossary 

OklOs, tribe, 175 
Organj, 173, 342 
Uzbegs. 60. 67, 78, 157: 
attack on Yazd, 701-2 
clashes with inhabitants of Sabzavar, 641-2 
defeat at Rabat -e Parian, 755-60 
defeat at TOn, 629 
dissensions among, 740-4 
evacuation of MaShad, 744 
failure of attack on Herat region, 1109-10 
invasions of Khorasan, 84-107, 711-2, 935-7 
prisoners of sold into slavery, 820 
routed at Jajarm, 683-4 

vakll-e dJvan-e a'ld (‘dll), see Glossary 
vdll, see Glossary 
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Vail Jan Khan Torkman, 359, 498: 
declares for Abbas Mirza, 497 
in plot to murder Mirza Salman, 418 
son of Mobammad Khan Torkman, 490 
Vall Kallfa Evfl SamlQ, 154, 190, 355, 373. 377-8, 382 
Vab Khan ABar, 423. 491. 548. 582, 608: 
governor of Kerman, 339 
qureibsH. 579 

Vail Khan, Hart^lbsSi, governor of J&f, 339, 377 
Vab Khan Mirza SamlQ, son of AlIqolT Khan SamlQ, 422, 775 
Vab Khan TakkalQ, 415, 423, 434, 453, 455-6, 470, 473: 
governor of Hamadan, 339 
slain, 476 

Vab Mohammad Khan, 1037: 
ascends throne at Bokhara, 878 
defeated and killed by his nephew, 1051-6 
forced to seek sanctuary in Iran, 1039-46 
regains throne with Safavid support, 1047-51 
Vab Sultan QolkancI-oglQ Zu’l-Qadar, 325, 328: 
confirmed in office with rank of khan, 316 

governor of Shiraz and guardian of Sultan Mohammad Mirza, 207 
guardian of prince Soja‘ al-Din Mohammad, 316 
van, 83, 113-4, 118-9, 126, 1239 
vaqf, 953-6; see Glossary 
Varsaq, qezelbdS tribe, 71 
vazlr-e dlvdn-e a'ld, see Glossary 
Veys Sultan Bayat, IJajjl, 290, 297 
viziers: 

of the central administration under Abbas I, 1318-21 

of the tdffa administration, 260 

of the provinces, 259-61, 1322-3 

of qezelbdS emirs, 261 

of the qarStbdSl, 261 

of the qarSls, 258, 295 

of the seal, 259 

of the y&zbdSl, 259 

White Sheep Turkmans, see Aq QoyQnlQ 

Yadegar All Sultan JSAei. 1156, 1158, 1169, 1295 

Yadegar Sultan RQmlQ, Safavid ambassador to Mogul Court, 606, 705 

Yahyb Seyft QazvInI, Mir, 43, 89 
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Yakan Sultan ABar, governor of Farah, 406 
YanaltegB Bahador, 1100, 1161-2, 1185, 1199 
Yaqqa Turkmans, 178-81, 766-7, 775 

Ya*qQb Khan, amir al-omard of Fars, 595-6, 598, 600-1, 606-7, 609 

Ya'qdb Sultan, Aq QoyQnlQ ruler, 31-2, 34-6, 45 

Ya'qQb Sultan Qajar, 89, 93 

Yar Mohammad Mirza, 797-8, 815, 898-9, 934-5 

yasdql, see Glossary 

yasdvol, see Glossary 

yasdvoldn-e majles, see Glossary 

yasdvoldn-e foftbat, see Glossary 

yasdvolbdil, see Glossary 

Yatim Sultan, son of jani Beg Sultan, 729, 741-2: 
assumes name of Din Mohammad Khan and besieges Herat, 742 
death of, 760 

refuses to return to Transoxania, 745-7 
Yazd, 49, 701-2 
yenlUerl-dqdsl, see Glossary 
Yoll Beg, governor of Isfahan, 602-4 
YOsof All Khan, governor of Mardcaq, 821 
Ydsof Kallfa Ziad-oglQ, governor of Qarabag, 316 
YOsof Khan: 

beglerbeg of Sirvan, 1114, 1210-1 
murdered by Georgians, 1246 
obituary notice, 1260 

Yusof Khan ABar, 418, 548, 551, 598-9, 607 
YOsof Sultan, governor of Gaskar, 1298, 1307 
yUzbdSl, see Glossary 

idbet-nevls, see Glossary 
Zahed GllanI, Shaikh, 22-5, 987 

Zal Beg, Georgian nobleman, supporter of Ii^eydar Mirza, 199-200 
iarbzan, see Glossary 

Zeyn al- ‘Abedin Mohtaseb KaSi, 240-1, 321 

Zeynab Begom, daughter of Shah Tahmasp, 219, 316, 472, 582 

Zeynal Beg BegdIlQ SamlO, tUSmdlbdSl, 1172, 1215-7, 1223, 

1240-1, 1253, 1265-7, 1270, 1302: 
eSlk-dqdslbdSi, 1283 
Zeynal Khan SamlQ, 67, 85-7 
Zeynal Khan Zu’l-Qadar, governor of jam, 157 
Zeyn^ Bahador, 86-8 
Zohab, 1256-7 
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Zu’l-Faqar, son of Noi^Od Sultan, governor of Kalhor, 158 
murdered by his brothers, 159 
rebels at Baghdad, 158 

Zu’l-FaqSr Khan QardmanlQ, 622, 671, 682-3, 749, 762, 775, 829, 
831, 835-6, 843, 845, 874, 922, 938, 945, 984: 
ambassador to Istanbul, 688-9, 723 
amJr al-omard of Azerbaijan, 668 
captures fortress at Nakcevan, 834 
execution of, 1009-10 
governor of: Azerbaijan, 832; Samaki, 923 
Zu’l-Qadars, 82, 413: 

disciplined by Abbas I, 631 
enter Safavid service, 53 
Esma'il I’s campaign against, 50-1 
Mohammad Khan OstajlQ’s victories over, 52-3 
principal emirs of, 225, 1310 
Zu’l-Qadar-ogla, 81, 83, 91 
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dbddrbdSi: keeper of the royal pantry. 

abdds: night watch; officer under jurisdiction of the ddrUga (see TM 
82, 149). 

ahl-e ebte^d^: seven chosen companions who guarded Esma'il I. 
amfr dgorbdsl: master of the royal stables. 

amlr-e dlvdn: an emir with administrative responsibilities in the 
central government, 
amfr al~omard: 

( 1 ) commander-in-chief of the qezelbdS troops; 

(2) military governor of a frontier province. 
andarUn: women’s quarters of a house. 

*asasbdsf: commander of the watch. 

atdlJq: tutor, guardian. 

avdraja-nevls: keeper of the registers of individual tax accounts. 
bast: a Persian technical term denoting “sanctuary.” Various 

locations were declared to constitute bast at various times (El, 
S.V.), and sanctuary at such places was sought especially by those 
who had incurred the wrath of the political or religious 
authorities of the day. 

beg: lowest of the three Safavid military ranks. 
beglerbeg: military governor-general of a major province. 
bokdvol: steward. 

cdlejlbdsl: master of the royal musicians. 
carhclbdsi: commander of the skirmishers. 
cdsntgirbdsl: chief taster. 
cupdnbegl: levy on flocrks. 
daftarbdna: secretariat. 

dar al-esldm (Abode of Islam): territory under Muslim rule. 
daruga: (1) town governor; (2) a police officer; (3) an official whose 
functions overlapped those of the mohtaseb, particularly as a 
superintendent of weights and measures and as guardian of 
public morals. 

davatdar: keeper of the royal inkhorn. 
dlvdn-e aHd, dlvdn-e 'dll: the supreme Divan; the chancery. 
dfvdnbegi: highest civil magistrate; from time of Abbas I onward, 
one of the seven members of the supreme council of emirs. 
dtvdnbdna: court of justice. 
dowlatb&na: royal residence. 
emir: a Safavid officer of the highest rank. 
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eSlk-iqOslbdSl (of the Supreme dlvdn): the holder of this office, 
called by Kaempfer supremtis aulae Mareschallus, is first 
mentioned during the reign of Esma'il II; under Abbas I he 
became one of the six principal officers of the state. 
eiik-&q&sibdSl-ye baram: an officer of lesser rank who was in charge 
of the various categories of officials whose duties lay at the 
entrance to, or outside, the ^aram. 

g'temdd al-dowla (trusted support of the state): a title, not a rank; 
commonly conferred on viziers from time of Shah Tahmasp 
onward. 

farmHn: an order issuable only by the shah. 
fatbn&ma: a letter announcing a victory. 

fatva: a legal opinion issued by a moftl or other legal expert. 
gibi(s): “fighters for the (I^amic) faith” against the (Christian) 
infidel. 

gerek-yardqdn: purveyors. 

goldm (lit., “slave”): in Safavid times used as a technical term to 
denote a person of non-Muslim origin who entered either the 
Safavid military or civil establishment. The goldms were mainly 
Armenians, Georgians, and Circassians. 
hama-sdla: a form of draft (bardt) permanently assigned on the same 
source of revenue. 

haram: the women’s quarters of a house. 

Imam (in Sunni usage): leader, especially in prayer; (in Shi'ite 
usage): a descendant from All in the male line, endowed with 
unique characteristics such as infallibility, etc. 
imamzada: shrine or mausoleum erected over grave of wme local 
shaikh or holy man. 
jabbaddr: director of the arsenal. 
jdrtUbdSl: chief herald. 

jelowddrbdSl: an officer under the orders of the amlr-aBorbdSl. 
jenn: genies or spirits, not necessarily malevolent. 
kddembdSl: comptroller of the attendants of the shrine of Imam Reia. 
kaftdn: a quilted vest worn under armor. 

gdja: title of respect accorded to members of the religious classes, 
men of letters, etc. 
kaldntar: mayor. 

ballfafs): ‘successor’ to the Prophet Mohammad; (in Sufi usage); 
‘commissar’ for Sufi affairs. 

katifat al-kolafd (in Sufi terminology): ‘chief commissar’ for Sufi 
affairs. 

bdneqdh: Sufi convent. 
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kdffa: belonging to the crown, coming under the jurisdiction of the 
crown. 

kaflb: the official charged with delivering the botba, or formal 
address, on Fridays in the mosque. 
kerqa: Sufi mantle. 

khan: (1) the highest of three regular ranks in the Sahivid army; 

(2) tribal chief. 

kofba: address delivered in mosques on Fridays. 
lala: guardian, mentor. 

laSkar-nevls: an officer concerned with army records. 
madad-e barj: technical term for a specific type of soyHrgSl, immunity 
from tax or special privilege of a financial nature (see TM, p. 18S). 
majles-nevls: secretary of state. 

masnavl: a (X)em of indefinite length composed in rhyming couplets. 
mehmdnddr: officer responsible for the care of state visitors, official 
guests, etc. 

meyddn: square, piazza. 
mir-Sekdr: huntsman. 
mohrddr: keeper of the seal. 

mobtaseb: an official charged with the supervision of weights and 
measures, the maintenance of public morals, etc. 
mofytaseb al-mamdlek: an official subordinate to the superintendent 
of the royal workshops. 

mojtahed: Shi'ite theologian of the highest rank. 
moktdr al-salfana: occasionally used as a title of the x/akll-e dlvdn-e 
’dll: 

momayyez: auditor. 

monSl: secretary. 

monSl al-mamdlek: state scribe. 

moqarrab: a title of two categories of officials distinguished by their 
close proximity to the throne. (1) moqarrab al-bdqdn, including 
palace eunuchs, royal physicians and astrologers, the controller 
of assay, etc.; (2) moqarrab al-bazrat, including the eUk- 
dqdsl-ye fioram, the heads of departments of the royal household, 
court ushers, etc. (see TM, pp. 56ff.). 
morSed, morSed-e kdmel: spiritual director of Sufis. 
moiref-e boyUtdt: overseer of the royal workshops. 
mostowfl al-baqdyd: comptroller of the arrears. 
mostowfl-ye mdl: see idbef-nevls. 

mostowfl al-mamdlek: chief accountant, comptroller of finance. 
mostowfl-ye qUrtddn: accountant of the household troops. 
motaferreqabdSl: commander of the couriers known as motaferreqa. 
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motavalll: warden of a shrine. 

naqlb: a municipal official subordinate to the kal&ntar. 
naqib al-noqabd: chief naqlb. 
nR;£r: superintendent. 

n&tjer-e boyiitdt: superintendent of the royal workshpps. 

n&ijer-e daftarhdna-ye hom&yUn: superintendent of the royal secretariat. 

nes&n: letter of appointment. 

owtsd: “stakes” or “pillars.” The five owtSd and the abddl ‘substi- 
tutes” (their number is variously given as 7, 40, and 300), take 
the third and fifth places, resp>ectively, in the hierarchy of saints 
who, “unknown to the masses, participate by means of their 
powerful influence in the preservation of the order of the uni- 
verse” (I. Goldziher, ABOXl in Encyclopaedia of Islam, new 
edition, 1954, pp. 94-5). 
padesUh: king. 

pasha: Ottoman military title borne by officers of high rank. 
qabaq-anddzl: the pastime of shooting at a ring or other target placed 
on top of a pole. 

qapCiclbaSl (Ottoman: qapifibasl): chief doorkeeper. 
qdil-ye alfdds: the magistrate who adjudicated in litigation arising 
from the activities of the af.idds. 
qdil-ye mo'askar, qdzl ‘askar: military chaplain. 
qezelbdS (Turkish ‘redhead’): pejorative term used by the Ottomans 
to denote supporters of the Safavid cause, subsequently adopted 
by the latter as a mark of pride. The term referred to the distinc- 
tive scarlet headgear worn by Safavid supporters. 
qollar-dqdsl: Safavid usage, commander in chief of the goldms 

(qollar); Ottoman usage, officer in charge of the qollar (^‘slaves”) 
of the Sultan. 

qareJs: the cream of the qezelbdS troops, often used as royal 
bodyguards. 

qurclbdSl: commander in chief of the q liras, 
faddrat: the office of fadr [q.v.J. 

$adr; head of the religious institution. 

fdheb-towjlh: keep>cr of the ledgers, an official in the department 
of the chief accountant. 

Sdhl-sevan: those who love the Shah. 
samhdls title of local ruler of Tarki near modern Petrovsk. 
sanjaq-beys: Ottoman governors-general of the provinces. 
sar-keSlk: officer of the watch at the MaShad shrine. 

Sarbatddr: official in charge of sherbets, wines, and other drinks. 
sdrdqt^ bd.il: head keeper of the royal turban. 
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sepahsdldr: commander in chief of the armed forces of Iran. 

Seyt al-esldm: a leading authority on the religious law with juridical 
functions overlapping those of the qdil. 
seyyed: a person claiming descent from the Prophet Mobammad. 
sldda: seyyedship^ 

Slrajlbd.fi: master of the wine cellar. 
sofraSibdSl: chief sewer. 

soyHrgdl, soyQrgdldt: grant of land or its revenue in lieu of salary or 
pension. 

sCbdSl: Ottoman military title (see H.A.R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West, I/l, Oxford University Press 1950, 
index under fa- basis), 
faflgarl: conduct appropriate to a Sufi. ' 

sultan: {I j qezelbdS officer of the rank below khan; (2) title of Muslim 
rulers, especially the Ottoman sultans. 
tabarrd’l: member of a special corps whose duty it was to walk 

through the streets calling down curses on the “rightly-guided” 
caliphs and other enemies of the Shi'ites, and to discipline those 
who failed to respond. 

tdj: the distinctive red hat, with twelve pleats or gores denoting the 
twelve Shi'ite Imams, devised by Heydar as the distinguishing 
badge of the followers of the Safavid House. 
teyal: an assignment on the revenue in lieu of salary. 
tovdSlbdfl: chief army inspector. 
tapclbd.fl: commander in chief of artillery. 

Turkman(s): generic name for Turkish tribes. 
taSmdlbdSl: superintendent of the royal kitchens. 
vakil: deputy, viceregent. 
vakil al-salfana (see vakil-e divdn-e ‘dli). 

vakil-e divdn-e a'ld ('dli): the term usually used to denote the head of 
the bureaucracy if this official was a qezelbdS officer. 
vdli: ruler of a frontier province who acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Safavid shah but enjoyed a large degree of independence. 
vaqf, owqdf: charitable endowments, in cash or in kind, made by a 
benefactor for the upkeep of mosques, shrines, and the like, and 
for the support of the staff, both lay and ecclesiastical, of 
such places. 

vazir-e divdn-e a'ld: head of the bureaucracy; vizier, 
viziers: see vazir-e divdn-e a'ld. 

yasdqi: levies providing their own arms and ^uipment. 
yasdvol: aide-de-camp, court usher. 
yasdvoldn-e majles: ushers. 
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yasOvoldn-e fohbat: gentlemen-in-waiting. 
yasdvolbdSl: chief yasttvoL 
yenfderJ-aqdst: Aga of the Janissaries. 
yUzbdSt: centurion. 

iabet-nevis: an official in the revenue department of the chief 
acconntant's office. 
iarbzan: light cannon. 
zargarb&Sl: head goldsmith. 
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